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In  the  present  study  the  field  of  inquiry  in  respect  to  the 
blind  has  been  limited  to  the  United  States,  except  in  so 
far  as  an  account  is  necessary  of  the  operations  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  way  of  affording  instruction  to  blind  chil- 
dren and  of  devising  a  system  of  raised  print,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  work  in  this  coimtry.  References  are  ac- 
cordingly only  to  American  sources,  save  as  to  a  restricted 
number  of  publications  in  England  dealing  with  the  two 
subjects  mentioned,  with  popular  conceptions  regarding  the 
blind,  and  occasionally  with  other  matters. 

To  have  extended  the  scoj>e  of  the  study  to  include  coun- 
tries besides  the  United  States,  even  for  general  compara- 
tive purposes,  would  have  required  a  visit  to  those  coim- 
tries,  with  protracted  investigations.  Such  a  survey,  fur- 
thermore, would  have  expanded  the  work  to  dimensions 
far  too  great  for  a  volume  of  the  contemplated  size.  Yet 
because  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  become  blind 
in  other  lands  as  a  result  of  present  world  conditions,  very 
keen  is  our  regret  that  our  study  may  not  relate  to  them. 
Perhaps  for  such  its  greatest  service  may  lie  in  the  pres- 
entation of  what  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  a  thorough 
and  accurate  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  in 
America  and  of  the  work  being  done  for  them  here. 

For  all  that  has  been  set  down  the  writer  must  alone 
accept  the  responsibility.  For  generous  assistance,  how- 
ever, of  one  kind  and  another  rendered  to  him  by  others 
he  gladly  acknowledges  his  gratitude.  Certain  ones  he  feels 
constrained  to  mention  by  name,  especially  for  reading 
a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  manuscript  or  proofsheetsr 
Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  E.  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Principal  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
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the  Blind,  and  Managing  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  Mr.  O,  H.  Burritt, 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  and  Supervisor  for  the  Blind  of  the  Federal 
Board  tor  Vocational  Education;  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Editor  of  Tlw  Outlook  for  the  Blind;  Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes, 
Editor  of  T^u  Matilda  Zkgler  Magazine  Jar  the  Blind;  Miss 
Linda  Neville,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness;  Miss  Laura  M.  Sawyer,  Librarian  of  the  Perkins 
Institution;  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  BHnd,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conmussion 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite, 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  New  York  I^ublic 
Library;  Miss  Lucy  Wright,  of  the  Boston  School  of  Social 
Work,  foimerly  of  the  Massachusetts  Comnrussion  for  the 
Blind;  Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Secretar}'  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler,  of 
the  Perkins  Institution;  Lady  Francis  Campbell,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College,  of  London,  England;  Mr. 
Liborio  Delhno,  of  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution;  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin^  Supervisor  of 
Classes  for  the  Blind,  of  Cleveland;  Professor  S.  M.  Lindsay, 
of  Columbia  University;  Dr.  Ludcn  Howe,  of  Buffalo; 
Dr.  Frank  Allport,  of  Chicago;  Dr.  W.  C.  Posey,  of  Philadel 
phia;  Dr.  F,  P.  Lewis,  of  Buffalo;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Bordley,  Director  of  Work  for  the  Blind  of  the  Army 
and  Nav>',  and  Director  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  There  should,  moreover,  be  recognition  of  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  Columbia  University  Library,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  Library,  the  American  Law  Book  Company 
Lil)rar>',  the  United  Engineering  Societies  Librar}^  of  New 
York,  and  other  libraries  to  which  there  has  been  access. 
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Particular  obligations  are  due  to  tiie  Special  Reference 
Library  of  tiie  Perkins  Institution,  with  its  catalogues  in 
ink  print  of  works  relating  to  the  blind.  Acknowledgment 
is  also  to  be  made  of  permission  to  examine  certain  un- 
published manuscripts  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
finally,  mention  is  not  to  be  omitted  of  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  Safety 
Institute  of  America,  the  National  Safety  Coimcil,  the 
Conference  Board  on  Safety  and  Sanitation,  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company. 
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Of  the  blind  much  has  been  written.  Their  misfortunes 
and  their  sorrows,  their  struggles  and  their  attainments, 
their  fortitude  and  their  heroism*  have  all  received  com- 
mentary. At  the  story  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  of  the 
lot  which  they  endure,  and  of  the  things  which  they  have 
overcome,  a  sigh  of  compassion  has  arisen  to  many  a  lip. 
a  tear  of  s>Tnpathy  to  many  an  eye,  a  glow  of  admiring 
pride  to  many  a  cheek.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  this  should 
be.  The  deprivation  entailed  in  the  loss  of  sight  is  verily  a 
grievous  one--one  to  which  mayhap  none  other  befalling 
the  sons  of  men  is  to  be  likened.  That  commiseration  for 
the  state  of  the  bKnd  should  so  widely  be  evoked  in  the 
breasts  of  their  fellow  creatures  is  a  tribute  to  the  great 
heart  of  humanity. 

Yet  praiseworthy  as  are  the  aims  of  many  of  the  accounts 
of  the  blind,  the  nature  of  these  accounts  remains  largely 
one  of  sentiment.  The  condition  and  the  problems  of  the 
blind  portion  of  tlie  human  race  have  in  the  main  received 
notice  as  matters  of  ** human  interest/'  and  the  points  which 
have  in  the  greatest  degree  been  chosen  for  attention  are 
those  which  might  heighten  this  feature.  Concern  in  the 
blind  that  is  based  upon  their  actual  position  in  society 
and  the  treatment  which  they  have  received  from  it,  purely 
as  a  matter  of  scientific  inquir>^ — though  in  no  wise  removed 
from  a  profound  human  love,  and  indeed  wrapped  about 
thereisith-^has  been  of  secondar>^  moment.  In  other 
words,  an  examination  of  the  blind  and  of  their  estate  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  social  economist— the  presentation 
of  something  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  'Vsocial 
survey*^  respecting  them^^has  as  a  comprehensive  study 
been  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  consider  the  blind, 
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as  respects  the  United  States,  with  this  latter  conception 
mind.  While  great  would  be  our  disappointment  if  there 
were  not  found  in  what  we  shall  relate  an  abundance  of 
"human  interest/'  it  is  not  in  such  primarily  that  we  are  to 
concern  ourselves.  Nor  is  our  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  blind  to  be  by  any  of  the  special  paths  of  education, 
of  medicine,  or  of  law,  though  all  these  aspects  will  have 
to  be  touched  upon.  Nor  yet  again  is  our  task  that  of 
dealing  with  this  class  as  a  problem  of  psychology,  or  of 
any  particular  form  of  abnormaUty,  tiiough  more  or  less 
consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to  these  points. 

Rather,  we  are  to  regard  the  blind  as  certain  components 
of  the  population  of  the  state  who  demand  classification 
and  attention  in  its  machinerj''  of  organization.  We  are  to 
examine  the  various  problems  that  are  raised  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  body  poHtic  of  a  group  of  persons  known  as 
the  blind,  and  the  several  measures  that  have  been  put 
forth  to  deal  with  the  problems  thus  brought  to  view.  In 
this  way  we  shall  aim  to  discover  the  attitude  of  society 
or  of  the  state  towards  the  blind,  together  with  the  duties 
which  have  been  recognized  with  respect  to  them,  and  the 
extent  and  the  form,  as  well  as  the  adequacy  and  the  cor- 
rectness, of  the  treatment  accorded  to  them. 

The  attitude  of  society  towards  the  blind  has  hitherto, 
as  we  have  intimated,  been  chiefly  one  of  compassion;  and 
because  of  this  they  have  largely  been  thought  of  in  a  senti- 
mental way.  As  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  provisions 
that  have  been  made  for  the  blind  in  the  past,  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  main  these  have  been  limited  to  two  fonns— 
the  supplying  of  the  means  of  educarion  for  blind  children, 
and  the  more  or  less  indiscriminate  gi^g  of  alms  or  similar 
doles  to  such  of  the  blind  as  have  crossed  our  paths.  The 
measures  for  the  instruction  of  blind  children  have  as  a 
general  thing  been  the  sole  organized  proceeding  attempted 
for  the  blind.  Direct  public  care  has  mostly  been  limited 
to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  attention 
has  not  often  advanced  further. 
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Such  a  policy  has  in  effect  amounted  to  allowing  the 
blind,  after  their  departure  from  the  schools,  as  well  as  those 
others  whose  blindness  has  come  after  the  period  of  youth, 
to  shift  for  themselves,  with  little  or  no  aid  or  direction 
from  outside.  The  result  has  not  always  been  well.  Not 
only  has  it  proved  that  those  persons  who  lose  sight  in  early 
years  are  at  peculiar  disadvantage  in  the  work  of  the  world 
in  later  years,  but  also  that  those  to  whom  blindness  comes 
in  adult  life  are  called  upon  to  face  a  condition  hardly  less 
difficult.  In  all  too  many  cases  the  want  of  sight  creates 
a  situation  beyond  the  power  of  the  blind  to  meet»  and  in 
numbers  they  unwillingly  drift  into  a  state  of  dependence. 
Thus  in  the  race  of  Ufe,  unless  special  provision  is  under- 
taken, a  large  portion  are  doomed  to  distress  and  want — 
e\''en  though  there  are  at  times  among  them  souk  so  great 
that  the  clouds  of  misfortune  are  pierced  through. 

All  this  has  been  realized,  in  howsoever  small  a  degree, 
during  the  entire  period  of  work  for  the  blind  in  America; 
and  from  time  to  time,  practically  from  the  begimiing,  the 
question  of  larger  provision  has  received  consideration. 
With  the  situation  just  recounted  there  has  never  been 
any  general  satisfaction;  and  here  and  there  it  has  been 
sought  to  reach  the  adult  blind  in  some  eflfective  manner, 
no  less  than  bUnd  children  in  their  schools.  But,  as  a 
usual  thing,  when  an  attempt  to  do  more  for  the  blind  has 
been  made,  it  has  been  piece-meal,  as  it  were,  and  limited 
either  in  scope  or  in  locality.  Growth  of  interest  in  the 
blind  of  a  really  genera!  character  has  been  gradual;  and 
proceeding  from  what  has  appeared  to  be  the  simplest 
action,  has  often  followed  rather  clearly  defined  lines.  Be- 
ginning with  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
together  with  some  form  or  other  of  material  relief  in  di- 
verse cases,  and  as  a  natural  result  of  the  educational  pro- 
vision in  the  preparation  of  reading  matter  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  blind,  the  movement  after  a  time  is  extended 
to  afford  public  librar>^  facilities  for  the  blind,  with  perhaps 
the  distribution  in  some  measure  of  reading  matter  in  the 
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home,  As  a  development  of  the  latter  activity,  actxial 
teaching  of  various  kinds  is  introduced  into  the  homes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  grown-up  blind.  Paralleling  all  such 
provision  of  an  intellectual  nature,  though  in  point  of  time 
not  infrequently  preceduig  it,  comes  assistance  of  a  more 
substantial  character,  in  the  creation  of  a  few  small  indus- 
trial establishments,  perhaps  as  an  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  sometimes  begun  very  early  in  their 
history,  while  the  general  question  of  industrial  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  receives  greater  and  greater  attention. 
Inquiry  becomes  particularly  directed  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  creation  of  industrial  centers  or  establishments  in 
which  employment  may  on  a  considerable  scale  be  provided 
for  those  of  the  blind  who  are  able  to  work,  thus  affording 
them  occupation  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  be. 
come  wage-earners  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  mean- 
time special  homes  for  the  aged  blind  appear  in  this  or 
that  place>  furnishing  a  retreat  for  a  limited  portion  of  the 
blind  population;  and  later  are  added  homes  for  the  care 
of  very  young  blind  children.  As  a  last  resort,  for  the  as- 
sistance of  those  among  the  bUnd  for  whom  no  other  satis- 
factory or  adequate  treatment  seems  available,  a  system 
of  pensions  or  similar  aid  is  introduced,  which  will  render 
material  relief  in  a  regulated  manner.  Here  there  is  found 
to  be  opened  up  a  vast  field  of  inquiry^  as  to  the  ultimate 
form  of  relief  to  be  held  out  to  the  blind. 

As  a  directing  force  in  some  of  the  beneficial  activities 
initiated,  and  sometimes  with  a  particular  sphere  of  opera- 
tions outlined,  there  are  organized  special  associations  or 
societies  composed  of  persons  in  private  life,  which  are 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  dillerent  ways*  In 
part  from  the  example  set  by  these  bodies,  and  as  the  final 
development  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  work  for  the 
fblind,  emerge  public  conmiissions  created  directly  by  the 
state,  which  make  maiiifest  its  interest  in  their  problems 
and  its  conviction  that  it  has  a  real  duty  to  perform  with 
respect  to  them.    Both  the  private  societies  and  the  public 
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commissions  adopt  programs  containing  various  measures 
lesigned  to  assist  and  direct  the  blind  m  not  a  few  capac- 
ities, which  usually  begin  with  the  maintenance  of  in- 
di\'idual  records,  and  which  may  in  tJie  end  come  to  have 
an  extended  range. 

During  all  these  different  steps  a  question  has  presented 
^Itself  with  more  and  more  frequency  and  insistence.  This 
is  whether,  after  all,  blindness  should  itself  be  accepted 
as  a  settled  condition  with  us.  With  increasing  emphasis 
and  diiectnessj  and  in  all  seriousness,  we  are  asking  our- 

ilves  whether  a  considerable  part  at  least  of  this  affliction 
might  not  have  been  prevented.  So  decidedly  has  interest 
turned  to  this  phase  of  the  work  in  respect  to  the  blind 
that  it  may  be  said  to-day  to  be  the  subject  of  chief  attention 
therein.  The  result  is  that  vigorous  measures  are  being 
laid  hold  of  to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  blindness  so 
far  as  this  may  be  humanly  possible. 

The  activities  wliich  we  have  now  related  may  be  divided 
into  five  groups:  (i)  educational,  including  the  establish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  blind  children,  and 
intellectual  provision  of  several  kinds  for  blind  adults  j 
(2)  eleemosynary,  including  the  creation  of  homes  for  the 
care  of  the  blind,  both  adults  and  children,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  general  pension  system  or  other  system  of  relief;  (3)  in- 
dustrial, consisting  of  various  measures  designed  to  give 
the  blind  employment;  (4)  directive,  including  the  work  of 
associations  and  commissions  for  the  blind;  and  (5)  pre- 
veative,  consisting  of  operations  to  prevent  blindness. 

Such  constitutes  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  com- 
plete outline  of  work  for  the  blind,  so  far  as  it  is  in  evidence 
in  America  to-day.  In  it  the  thing  of  greatest  value,  next 
after  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  itself,  may 
be  said  to  lie  in  the  understanding  of  the  fact  that  there 
are,  not  one,  but  several  classes  of  the  bimd  to  be  dealt  with, 
each  of  which  requires  special  and  appropriate  attention. 

The  possibilities  of  a  definite  and  comprehensive  program 
for  the  blind  have  been  tardily  seen^  and  its  general  adop- 
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tion  but  begun.  Only  in  a  comparatively  few  locaJities 
have  efiforts  been  put  forth  to  provide  for  all  the  blind 
according  to  their  several  needs.  A  general  program  is, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  for  the  present  as  rather  an 
ideal  or  standard.  In  the  following  pages  it  will  be  our 
purpose,  from  a  study  of  the  various  activities  already 
brought  into  being,  to  ascertain  how  far  this  seems  actually 
to  have  been  realized. 

The  better  to  study  the  several  forms  of  work  for  the 
blind  now  engaged  in,  we  shall  divide  our  theme  into  seven 
parts.  In  Part  I  we  shall  seek  to  obtain  a  general  view  of 
the  blind.  First,  we  shaD  determine  who  are  meant  by 
"the  blind/*  and  how  many  of  them  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  together  with  other  particulars  regarding  them  as  a 
class.  Our  attention  wiU  next  be  devoted  to  their  present 
position  in  society,  considered  from  several  different  aspects, 
which  will  include  their  legal  status,  or  the  attitude  of  the 
law  to  them,  Mith  the  extent  to  which  it  has  given  special 
concern  to  them;  their  economic  condition,  with  spedal  ex- 
amination of  the  proportion  discovered  to  be  self-sustaining, 
and  of  the  means  from  which  their  general  support  is  derived ; 
their  place  in  popular  conceptions,  with  the  extent  to  which 
justification  therefor  exists  in  fact;  and  the  cost  of  blind- 
ness, including  both  that  to  the  individual  and  that  to  the 
state. 

In  Part  II  we  shall  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness— the  object  of  foremost  concern  in 
the  discussion  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  blind.  This 
will  involve  a  careful  examination  of  the  causes  of  blindness, 
and  the  proportion  found  to  be  preventable  by  present 
known  means;  of  the  effects  of  heredity  upon  blindness, 
with  consideration  of  possible  action  on  the  part  of  society 
in  this  regard;  of  the  extent  that  blindness  from  certain 
diseases  may  be  arrested »  with  the  measures  that  may  be 
and  have  been  put  forward  to  this  end;  of  the  extent  that 
blindness  from  accidents  and  injuries  to  the  eye  may  be 
checked,  with  the  measures  that  may  be  and  have  been 
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put  forward  to  this  end;  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
number  of  the  blind  is  tending  to  gain  at  piesent  in  relation 
to  the  general  population,  or  whether  blindness  may  be 
regarded  as  an  increasing  or  a  decreasing  phenomenon  in 
society — perhaps,  from  our  point  of  view,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  of  all  the  questions  for  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  find  answer;  and,  finally,  of  the  organized 
movements  which  have  been  set  on  foot  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness — a  matter  of  the  highest  significance. 

In  Part  III  we  shall  consider  the  provisions  which  have 
been  made  for  the  education  of  blind  children,  these  beings 
as  we  have  observed,  the  initial  form  of  public  treatment 
which  the  blind  have  received,  and  the  one  of  the  greatest 
extent.  First,  we  shall  briefly  record  the  earliest  attempts  at 
instruction  in  the  Old  World,  culminating  in  the  founding 
of  schools.  Thence  we  shall  follow  the  transition  of  the 
work  to  America  and  its  development  here.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  estabh'shment  of  the  early  schools,  and  shall 
watch  the  spread  of  instruction  over  the  country,  noting 
how  the  first  movements  were  those  of  private  initiative, 
which  in  lime  were  seconded  or  taken  over  by  the  state. 
In  determining  how  far  the  state  has  seen  and  has  performed 
its  duty  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  wc  shall 
find  that  provisioo  has  been  made  in  ail  the  States,  most 
having  created  special  in sHtu tions  for  the  purpose.  We  shall 
examine  the  organization  of  tliese  institutions,  and  also  the 
general  arrangements  in  efifect  in  the  several  States.  The 
development  of  the  work  in  later  years  includes  a  system  of 
day  schools  in  certain  centers,  to  which  due  attention  will 
have  to  be  given,  as  well  as  to  the  measures  contemplated 
or  attempted  for  the  liigher  education  of  the  blind.  Follow- 
ing this  we  shall  consider  how  each  State  has  been  found 
individually  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  bhnd, 
observing  also  the  extent  to  which  the  States  have  seen  fit 
to  refer  in  their  Coils titutions  to  the  schools,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  schools  are  regarded  as  purely  educational. 

Fe  shall  then  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  terms  and  regula- 
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tions  of  admission  of  pupils  into  the  schools;  and  we  shali 
make  particular  investigation  with  regard  to  how  far  the 
educational  opportumties  of  the  state  arc  being  availed  of, 
which  will  include  the  extent  of  education  among  the  blind 
generally,  and  the  measures  demanded  to  make  its  offer  of 
full  effect.  The  strictly  educational  problems  of  the  blind 
are  not  within  the  province  of  our  study,  but  to  the  forms 
of  instruction  afforded  in  the  schools  summary  reference 
may  be  made.  Finally,  we  shall  mark  what  is  the  cost  to 
the  state  of  all  this  acti\ity  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
noting  also  how  far  assistance  in  the  work  has  been  rendered 
by  private  benevolence. 

In  Part  TV  we  shall  pass  from  the  consideration  of  in- 
tellectual provision  for  blmd  children  to  the  consideration 
of  that  for  the  adult  blind,  or  of  that  which  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  schools.  As  an  introduction,  we  shall  take 
note  of  the  means  employed  to  enable  the  blind  to  read, 
making  proper  inquiry  into  the  development  of  systems 
of  raised  print,  and  with  examination  of  the  methods 
now  in  use,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  of  the  ability  of  the 
blind  generally  to  read  such  print.  The  special  provision » 
as  a  result  of  the  utilization  of  this  t\pe,  assumes,  we  shall 
discover,  three  forms,  each  of  which  will  be  duly  presented: 
the  preparation  of  matter  in  raised  print;  the  distribution 
of  such  matter,  especially  by  means  of  libraries;  and  the 
carrying  of  instruction  into  the  homes  of  the  blind, 
known  as  home  teaching— which  may  include  instruction 
not  only  of  an  intellectual  nature,  but  of  other  kinds  as 
well. 

In  Part  V  our  concern  is  shifted  to  the  materia*  provisions 
wliich  have  been  made  for  the  blind.  These  may  be  re- 
garded as  of  several  possible  kinds.  First,  we  shall  consider 
special  homes  for  the  blind,  such  consisting,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  homes  for  the  infirm  blind  of  adult  life,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  homes  for  very  young  blind  children; 
and  we  shall  see  how  far  they  may  be  and  have  been  pro- 
vided to  meet  the  situation.    Next,  we  shall  deal  with  the 
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question  of  special  industrial  establishments  and  see  what 
they  have  to  offer  as  a  means  of  betterment  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind.  This  inquiry  will  involve,  on  the  one  hand, 
consideration  of  the  workshop  plan  in  its  several  aspects 
from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
examination  of  the  actual  working  out  in  practice  of  the 
shops  so  far  established,  in  which  we  shall  trace  their 
developments  to  this  time  and  shall  analyze  their  present 
organization  and  results.  Like  attention  will  have  to  be 
given  to  all  other  possible  forms  of  industrial  providon  for 
the  blind — that  is  to  say,  in  the  general  industrial  ranks  of 
the  community,  or  in  the  occupations  engaged  In  by  those 
who  see.  Then,  we  shaU  pass  under  review  the  plan  of  pen- 
sions for  the  blind,  noting  its  significance  and  possibili- 
ties, and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  thus  far  been  de- 
veloped; and  shall  endeavor  to  determine  in  what  degree 
this  arrangement  maybe  accepted  as  satisfactorily  answer- 
ing the  wants  of  that  portion  of  the  blind  for  which  no 
other  program  appears  available.  Recognizing,  however- 
the  imperfections  of  any  pension  system,  we  have  one  other 
plan  for  the  rendering  of  material  relief  to  the  blind.  This 
is  in  the  way  of  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  sight,  which  is 
called  into  play  at  and  because  of  such  occurrence.  Though 
apphcation  of  the  principle  on  any  considerable  scale  is 
reserved  largdy  for  the  future,  it  may  be  regarded  not  only 
as  affording  a  most  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  pension 
arrangement  and  a  very  great  improvement  over  it,  but  as 
offering  what  is  in  many  respects  the  ideal  solution  of  the 
problem,  A  further  consideration,  and  the  one  of  the  really 
highest  value,  is  that  in  this  way  a  prenuum  is  put  upon  the 
protection  of  the  sight.  Three  general  forms  of  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  loss  of  vision  are  found  to  present  themselves, 
each  of  which  will  have  to  have  due  attention:  Ihrough 
suits  at  law  against  the  party  responsible  for  the  injury; 
through  personal  insurance,  or  through  insurance  policies; 
and  through  public  or  publicly  directed  measures  of  some 
kind,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the  workingmen's  compen- 
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sation  laws,  such  being  the  first  extension  of  public  concern 
to  the  matter. 

In  Part  VI  we  shall  direct  our  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  established  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind.  These  we  shall  find  to  be  of  two  kinds: 
private  associations  and  public  coihmissions.  The  fields 
open  to  each  of  them,  and  their  respective  activities,  will 
constitute  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  here.  In  addition,  the 
special  provision  made  by  the  National  Government  for 
persons  blinded  in  military  service  will  call  for  appropriate 
treatment. 

In  Part  VII,  our  final  division,  we  shall  review  the  work 
for  the  blind  as  a  whole  in  the  United  States,  and  shall  set 
down  the  conclusions  at  which  we  may  have  arrived  re- 
specting it. 


PART  I 
GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  BLIND 


CHAPTER  I 
GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  BLIND 


Definition  of  a  Blind  Person 

Blindness  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  not  a  few  degrees, 
varying  all  the  way  from  cases  where  the  want  of  sight  is 
absolute  or  total,  to  cases  where  the  sense  of  vision,  while 
so  impaired  as  to  be  of  little  attual  value,  does  exist  in  some 
slight  measure.  Of  the  persons  whom  we  know  as  blind  a 
considerable  number  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  partially 
so;  that  is,  they  possess  some  remnant  of  sight,  which  is 
usually  of  such  limited  extent  as  to  be  of  little  material 
service;  and  hence  to  all  practical  intents  such  persons  are 
rightly  thought  of  as  ''blind/'  *    For  the  purposes  of  our 

*  "Partj«l"  blindness  may  extend  from  the  ability  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
DOB,  to  the  aibS&ty  to  recognise  the  presence  of  an  object  of  large  size  close  at  hand. 
BMn^hlWf  Twi  bwn  divided  into  three  kinds:  (i>  total  or  absolute  blindness,  (a)  rel- 
ative hMiidnwH  »ad  (3)  practical  bUndjoess.  AnwUs  of  A  merican  Acadtmy  af  Polii- 
kai  amd  Social  Seienct,  xvii.,  191 1»  p.  ^73.  Another  three-fold  division  is  as  fallows: 
ft)  CSies  where  loss  of  sight  Is  total  or  absolute;  {3)  cases  where  the  fingers  cannot 
be  ooonted  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  but  where  moving  objects  can  be  disoraed; 
Cs)  cues  wbere  moving  objects  can  be  discerned  at  a  distance  of  nine  feet,  but  where 
no  naeful  vision  remains.  fUinais  Medical  Jomnnxi,  xxt.,  1912,  p.  399.  See  also 
BoUetin  of  Ohio  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  xv.»  1909,  1,  Feb.,  p.  jo;  Report 
ol  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind.  1909,  p.  as;  Journal  of  American  Med- 
katAtS0eia$ian,  Iv.,  1910,  p.  303;  OuUookfor  ike  Blind,  ix.,  1915,  p.  56.  In  the  census 
fttnrtis  of  1900,  of  64,763  persons  reported  as  "blind,"  55.0  per  cent  were  "totally 
bHnd."  and  45.0  per  cent "  partially  blind."  Of  6,008  cases  investigated  fay  the  New 
York  CooimissioD  for  tbe  Blind  in  1906,  the  respective  percentages  were  64.9  and 
35.1 ;  and  of  1,630  cases  by  the  Ohio  Comnussion  in  1908,  47.5  and  52.5.  From  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  schools  for  tbe  blind  are  able  to  recognize  light, 
B0St0»  M«dicai  mid  Sitrgifot  Journal,  cbucvi.,  191 7,  p.  803.  Of  S72  pupUs  in  the 
fUiikols  Scbod  frann  1804  to  1916, 37.0  per  cent  were  totally  blind;  33.0  per  cent  had 
Kgbt  perception  only;  iS.o  per  cent  were  "nearly  blind; ''  and  20.0  per  cent  had  "use- 
fnl  viiioa/^  Repott,  1916,  p.  2$.  See  also  Report,  1914,  p,  18;  lUmoh  Medical 
JmmiMt,  xxvi.,  1914,  p.  1B7;  Report  of  Teaneaaee  School,  1910,  p.  30.  There  are 
Unas  among  tbe  blind  a  number  of  "border  Hne"  cases. 
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study  we  may  consider  one  to  be  blind  who,  even  with  the 
help  of  eye-glasses  or  wtth  other  recourse,  has  not  sxiffident 
ocular  power  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or,  in  particular, 
for  the  performance  of  tasks  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.* 
In  other  words,  we  may  treat  as  blind  a  person  in  whom 
the  sense  of  sight  either  is  entirely  wantmg,  or  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  of  no  substantial  utility,  or  a  person  in  whom  there 
exists  little  or  no  visual  perception,^ 

Number  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Federal  census  for  1910,^ 
the  latest  to  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  reference, 

» In  tMi  coimectioD  there  may  be  pointpd  out  the  vital  distinction  betveea  a  man 
blind  in  both  eyes  and  a  man  blind  in  but  one.  The  latter  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
blind  at  all,  though  he  is  always  in  much  greater  danger  of  becoming  so  than  is  a 
person  with  two  good  eyes.  There  are  many  people  whose  vision  Ues  in  a  single  e>'c. 
but  who  are  never  thought  of  or  spoken  of  as  "  blind."  Id  the  census  investigations 
of  1890  such  persons  were  specially  enumerated. 

■  According  to  the  definition  employed  in  the  United  States  censuSi  a  blind  person 
is  ooe  who  cannot  see  to  read  a  book  or  other  printed  matto-  eron  with  the  aid  of 
fflssM*.  The  definition  at  one  time  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Bumu  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  subsequently  accepted  by  the  New  York  Commismon  for  the  Blind  in 
r9o6,  boldj  one  to  be  bUnd  "who  by  the  aid  of  glasses  b  yet  tmable  to  designate 
form  or  color,  to  count  the  fingers  upon  one  hand  within  one  foot  from  the  eyes,  or  to 
read  writing  in  ordinary  print."  By  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  BUnd  a  peraoa  has 
been  considered  to  be  blind  who  is  not  able  to  count  the  fingers  at  a  distance  of  one 
meter,  or  for  practical  purposes  at  a  distance  of  three  meters.  By  the  MasaachmetU 
Commission  for  the  BUnd  one  b  rqi^arded  as  practically  blind  who,  if  a  child,  ponirinci 
not  over  one-tenth  of  normal  vision,  or  if  an  adult,  less  than  one-tenth,  wfaOe  the 
vision  from  30/70  to  ao/aoo  is  regarded  as  a  handicap  for  fine  work.  The  definition  of 
blindness  as  the  posaession  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  oornul  vision  is  beginning 
to  be  adopted  in  present  worldngmen's  compensation  lawSt.  aJid  has  been  theo- 
retically accepted  by  the  United  States  Government  for  penoos  blinded  in  militaiy 
servioe.  Practical  tests  sometimes  emplc^ired  are  in  the  ability  to  recoeniae  Ueet, 
or  in  llw  ability  to  make  out  very  large  print  without  great  difficultsr. 

•  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "The  BUnd  in  the  United  Sutea:  1910."  igi?;  "The 
Blind  Population  of  the  United  States:  1910/'  fiuUctin  150,  1Q15.  The  blind,  with 
other  defective  dasses,  are  now  regularly  enumerated  at  the  Federal  censuses.  See 
Slat,,  igo6,  ch.  3048?  1009.  ch.  2;  1910,  ch.  6j;  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  X9i6»  §41^7. 
Infonnation  regarding  blind  persons  which  is  fuund  by  the  census  is  often  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  schools,  libraries,  and  other  agcndcs  for  the  blind.  The  report  for 
t^to  b  an  unusually  valuable  one,  containing  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  statSs- 
tia  regarding  the  blinds  as  well  as  much  other  matter.  It  is  in  part  based  on  the 
retttma  of  ipedal  schedules  for  30»^^  blind  persons,  or  51.1  per  cent  of  the  entire 
nmnbcricpOfted,  The  blind  have  been  included  in  census  enumerations  since  1850. 
(For  oomparinn  of  numbers  nfwrted  in  the  dilEertnt  ones,  see  Chapter  X)  Spedd 
scheduks  have  been  prepared  ^ce  1&80,  which  in  iqoo  and  igio  were  filled  out  by 
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lere  were  in  the  United  States  in  this  year  57,272  blind 
arsons,  though  the  actual  number  is  believed  to  have 
iproximated  70,000.*  There  are  thus  623  blind  persons 
rr  mLUioii  of  population  in  the  United  States,  or  one  blind 

>n  to  every  1,605  of  the  population.- 
Of  the  57,272  bUnd  persons  enumerated,  32,443,  or  56.6 
;r  cent,  are  male,  and  24,829,  or  45,4  per  cent,  female. 
There  are  thus  among  the  blind  130.7  males  to  every  100 


the  blind  Uiemidves  or  by  tbdur  friends.   The  tnakiug  of  a  fuU  and  Accurate  cnumcra- 

tioQ  of  the  blind  is  not  an  easy  matter.    Thi<(  is  mainly  because  of  the  difficulty  ui 

formulating  a  proper  and  exact  definition  of  blindness,  especially  in  relation  to  those 

young  to  have  learned  lo  read,  and  in  relation  to  those  who  are  illiterate;  Iwcause 

the  reluctance  of  parents  in  certain  ixiitances  to  furnish  precise  information;  be 

:  of  the  failure  to  hnd  all  blind  persons;  and  because  of  the  question  of  border  line 

often  to  be  included  more  or  lesa  at  the  judgment  of  enumeraton;.    In  a 

iberof  States  it  is  made  the  duty  of  certain  officials,  especially  county  assessors, 

school  boards,  and  the  like,  to  enumerate  and  report  bEnd  and  deaf  children 

their  several  jurisdictions,  chiefly  for  educational  purposes.    This  requirement, 

r.  is  not  extensively  observed.    In  several  SUt«s  having  spedml  cennw  en- 

ktions,  report  is  occasionally  made  of  the  blind. 

i  this  census  there  were  6},oSS  blind  p^-sons  originally  reported.    Of  these 

were  subsequently  found  not  to  be  blind,  and  6j4  were  reported  twice,  while 

^i  mn  later  discovered,  leaving  a  net  total  of  S7>372.   H  the  same  rate  of  increase 

thmt  prevalUng  between  1&80  and  1900,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  particularly 

tworlhy  one,  had  applied,  the  number  of  the  blind  in  iqio  would  be  about  7 1,000. 

ly  the  Census  Bureau  it  is  belicverl  tlwtt  the  true  number  is  greater  than  the  number 

(57.^7*)  by  ij,ooQ  or  14,000.    In  iqoo  there  were  originally  reported  101,133 

which  hfnire  was  later,  by  corr^pondence  and  otherwise,  reduced  to  64,765 

cases.    The  number  thus  eliminated  was  35,7^5,  of  whom  8,842  declared 

Ives  not  to  be  blind,  and  6.544  *^  blind  in  only  one  eye,  while  for  the  remaining 

no  further  information  could  be  secured.     It  is  altogether  probable  that  a 

portion  of  the  latter  were  really  blind,  and  that  they  escaped  the  fiinal  enu- 

Ltion.    In  addition,  it  was  stated  that  "an  imknown  proportion  of  the  bUnd  were 

found  by  the  enumerators."    See  Special  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  '*The 

and  the  Deaf,"  1906.    By  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  which 

the  number  in  the  United  States  upon  that  found  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

it  was  estimated  that  there  were  104,610  bUnd  in  the  country.    See  Report,  igo6, 

pp.  15,  2t>.    See  also  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1007.  p,  7; 

of  MMsachusetts  Board  of  Education,  tgoo,  p.  $10:  Journal  of  American 

Auoeiatum,  \v.,  iqio,  p.  J03;  Jewish  Encydopedia,  1907,  v.,  p.  344. 

.jBCWy  be  notc<i  here  that  the  total  bUnd  population  of  the  world  is  estimated 

*s4  i,5yo,ooo — not  including  the  number  blinded  in  the  European  War. 

per  million  of  population  in  the  leading  countries,  so  far  as  known,  are  as 

Canada,  449;  Mexico^  782;  Argentina,  Sqs;  Chile,  8co;  Austria,  694;  Bd- 

;;  Denmark,  537;  England  and  Wales,  730;  France,  706;  Germany,  609; 

^  89s;  Ireland,  981;  Italy,  1,175;  Netherlands,  463;  Norway,  926;  Russia 

1),  J«0l6;  Scotland.  O97;  Sweden,  664;  Switzerland,  712;  India,  1,416; 

.J51;  Australiii,  705:  New  Ze;iland,  478.    The  relatively  low  rate  in  the 

States  is  largely  attributable  to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  old 

living  in  it,  and  to  the  general  effects  of  immigration. 
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females,  which  is  a  proportion  somewhat  larger  than  that 
for  the  general  population  (ro6.o  males  to  every  loo  males). 
This  is  probably  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  par- 
ticular liability  of  men  to  accidents  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions, especially  in  mining  operations,  in  which  in  some 
manner  is  caused  the  loss  of  sight,  and  in  less  measure  to 
wounds  to  the  eye  occasioned  in  military  service.  The 
greatest  excess  of  males  is  found  among  the  foreign  bom. 
By  color,  47,585  of  the  bhnd,  or  83.1  per  ccnU  aie  white, 
and  9,687,  or  16.9  per  cent,  are  colored — of  the  latter 
8,849,  or  15.5  per  cent,  being  Negro,  and  838*  or  1.5  per 
cent,  being  other  colored.  Blindness  thus  prevails  more 
extensivel}'  among  the  colored  than  among  the  white,  the 
number  of  the  blind  per  million  among  the  former  being 
946,  and  among  the  latter  582.  The  high  ratio  among  Ne- 
groes is  probably  to  be  explained  by  their  general  suscep- 
tibility to  disease  and  by  their  want  of  sufficient  care  after 
its  acquirement,  and  among  Indians  in  the  greatest  degree 
by  the  wide  existence  with  them  of  trachoma.^  Of  the  num- 
ber reported  as  white,  37,646  are  native  bom,  and  9,939 
foreign  bom.  representing,  respectively,  65.7  per  cent  and 
17.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  proportion  of  the  blind 
among  the  foreign  born  is  above  that  among  the  native 
bom,  the  number  per  million  of  the  one  being  745,  and  of 
the  other  550.  The  difference  is  perhaps  largely  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  liabirity  to  industrial  accidents 
to  which  persons  of  foieign  birth  are  subject.  Another  con- 
tributing factor  is  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  old 
persons  among  them,  which  is  mainly  due  to  their  adult 
age  at  the  time  of  their  entry  into  this  country,  with  the 
inclusion  of  but  a  small  number  of  persons  already  blind, 
this  being  further  reduced  by  restrictive  regulations.  Of 
the  foreign-bora  blind,  the  country  of  birth  of  26.7  per  cent 
is  Germany;  of  23,1  per  cent.  Ireland;  of  11. 3  per  cent, 
England  and  Wales;  and  of  9.8  per  cent,  Canada  and  New- 
foundland— these  four  countries  together  furnishing  70,8 


^Tlie  ftiwMie  knoum  bs  tnchoma.  howev-er,  teems  to  be  much  lot  prev^cot 
the  Stgro  than  Ainonjc  the  white  poputation. 
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cent.    The  heavy  proporUons  from  them  are  simply  the 
suit  of   the  older  immigration  in  which  they  were  so 
:ely  represented,  with  now  a  greater  number  of  blind 
sons  in  advanced  years  among  them.    The  proportion 
f  the  blind  from  no  other  single  country  is  in  excess  of 
4.0  per  cent.^ 

In  the  follownng  table  are  shown  the  number  of  blind 
ns  found  in  the  several  States,  with  the  number  per 
million  of  population.^ 

Number  of  the  Bund  in  the  Un^iteo  States 


|l^>er$o 


Number 
per  mil- 
lion of 
Nuft^er  population 
623 
735 
959 
763 
559 
473 
496 

647 
674 

534 
652 
485 
5^8 
785 
624 
632 
940 
668 
78S 

6tQ 

6o« 
560 
424 
745 
741 


State 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada, ,,.,.. 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey .  .  .  - 
New  Mexico  . .  . 

New  York 

North  Carolina . 
North  Dakota.  . 
Ohio   ... 
Oklahoma.  .  .  .  . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota .  . 

Tennessee 

Texas. ....... 

Utah 

Vennont  

Virginia. ...... 

Washington  .  . . 
West  Virginia ,  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Nun^er 
p^  mil- 
ium of 
Nutter  population 

168 447 

464  389 

97  i.iSs 

291 676 

1.127 444 


554- 
4,692 
1,563 

167. 
3,740 

574. 

J07 
4.«.S3 

3^14 


1. 693 

515 
708 
289 
785 

44» 

.    S4<5 
579 


I, on 667 


268 
ir956 
2439 

188 

301 

1,649. 

439. 

797 

A. 32 1. 

48. 


459 
895 
tl26 

504 
840 
800 
384 

566 
329 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  blind  follows  that  of 

is,  rcUtivdy.  a  large  bUad  population  of  Mexican  btrth,  perhaps  due  in 

>lc  Riea-sure  to  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  among  sucb  persons,  and  to 

rticular  Uability  to  industrial  accidents. 

•In  the  cennu  of  1910  there  were  included  584  bUnd-deaf  persons,  and  10  that  of 

tgoQ,  4f»i.    In  igio  there  were  found  180  blind  persons  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

itioi  la  Porto  Rjco. 
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the  general  population.  The  largest  proportions  of  the 
fonner  seem  to  be  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country, 
in  a  few  States  in  the  far  Southwest,  in  a  few  States  in  the 
extreme  Northeast,  and  in  certain  of  the  Middle  States 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  The  smallest  proportions  are 
spread  over  a  vast  area  in  the  Northwest,  embracing  a 
wide  expanse  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  south  of  the 
Canadian  border,  and  over  several  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  The  highest  ratio  of  blindness  to  population  is 
found,  in  the  order  named,  in  the  States  of  New  Mexico* 
Nevada,  Arizona,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Maine,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  North 
Carolina^-each  of  these  States  having  a  ratio  of  more  than 
700  per  million  of  population.  The  lowest  ratios  occur,  in 
the  order  named,  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Wyoming  1 
Washington,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Jersey* 
Montana,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Connect- 
icut— each  of  these  States  ha\'ing  a  ratio  of  less  than  500 
per  million. 

To  what  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  blind  in 
different  States  are  to  be  ascribed,  we  know  only  in  part. 
The  high  rate  in  the  States  of  the  Southeast  and  of  the  far 
Southwest  is  no  doubl  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
extreme  prevalence  of  the  disease  known  as  trachoma  in 
certain  of  the  States  in  these  areas,  notably  in  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  New 
Mexico.  Nevada,  and  Arizona,  among  the  large  Indian 
population  of  which  latter  group  this  disease  is  endemic. 
In  the  latter  section  also  the  rate  is  further  influenced  by 
the  considerable  Mexican  element,  among  whom  blindness 
exists  to  an  excessive  extent,  smallpox  being  an  additional 
frequent  cause  among  both  these  races.*  The  proportion 
in  the  South  is  generally  affected  by  the  high  ratio  prevailing 
among  its  Negro  population,  and  in  less  degree  by  its  mining 
operations,  A  probable  factor  in  the  extent  of  blindness 
in  certain  of  the  States  in  the  Northeast,  especially  of  Ni 
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See  J^Hfnai  9/  Am«fkM  Midkal  AsstcialioH,  liv..  1915.  p.  86S. 
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igland,  lies  in  the  great  number  of  very  old  people  living 
in  them,  upon  whom  cataract  and  glaucoma,  two  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  blindness,  are  particularly  wont 
to  faU.  A  contributing  force  in  this  section  may  be  the 
concentration  of  a  large  part  of  its  population  in  urban 
centers,  in  which  the  disease  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is 
often  especially  prevalent.  The  situation  in  the  Middle 
Atlajitic  States  is  affected  no  doubt  by  the  greater  liability 
B  in  th^n  to  industrial  accidents,  especially  in  mining  opera- 
tions, though  this  is  offset  in  no  small  measure  by  the  nuni- 
l>er5  of  recent  immigrants,  among  whom  blindness  is  on  the 

I  whole  relatively  less  extensive,  and  by  the  usual  residence  of 
such  persons  in  dties  where  fuller  medical  facilities  may  be 
av^ailable.  For  the  small  proportion  in  the  Northwest  the 
main  reason  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  population  is  very 
largely  made  up  of  new-comers,  among  whom  blindness  is 
less  likely  to  obtain.^  It  would  probably  be  even  lower  but 
for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  industrial  accidents  resulting 
in  blindness,  esj^cially  in  mining.  Finally,  with  respect  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  there  remains  the  possibiiit>'  that 

Ithe  census  may  have  been  taken  with  more  thorouglmess  in 
some  areas  than  in  others,- 


The  Blind  According  to  Present  Age 


Much  the  greater  number  of  the  blind  are  found  in  adult 

ilife,  especially  in  the  years  of  middle  life,  and  even  more  in 
those  of  advanced  age.  Indeed,  so  notable  is  the  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  higher  age  periods 
of  life  that  blindness  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  condition 

i  S«t  N^rihtf stern  Medicine,  x\\,  1016,  p.  87. 

I  BUodoess  is  found  to  be  relatively  les£  extensive  in  centers  of  population  than  in 
Lfural  districts.    In  dties  with  a  popubtion  of  over  100,000  the  number  of  blind  pcr- 
per  million  is  499;  in  dticaof  from  25,000  to  100,000,  515;    aad  in  remaininK 
67S.    This  situation  h  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  smaller  proportion 
people  in  the  dties.  and  to  the  better  medical  treatment  to  l>e  hiid  in  them, 
tluedr  advanta|r»  are  to  a  certain  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
to  ac^dcots  and  to  certain  diseases  in  them.   On  the  geographical  distribu- 
don  of  the  blind*  soe  "The  Blind  in  the  United  Slates,"  pp.  aa-sQ,  41,  4a.  103-105; 
"The  Blind  Population  of  the  United  States,"  pp.  ia-t4, 165-169. 
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peculiarly  incident  tu  old  age,  or  even  as  a  disease  to  which 
the  aged  are  peculiarly  hable. 

In  the  following  table  are  piesented  the  number  and  the 
percentage  of  the  blind  in  the  different  age  periods,  together 
with  the  percentage  for  the  general  population  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  blind  per  million  of  the  general  population  in  the 
same  age  periods,  so  far  as  report  is  made.^ 


NUMBEJL  OF  THE  BlTND  AcCQJmiNG  TO  ?ll£S£NT  AGE 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  years  of 
childhood  is  comparatively  small,  while  in  later  periods  of 
life  there  are  shown  great  mcreases,  the  relative  proportions 
growing  steadily  with  each  successive  age  group  up  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  Under  twenty  years  of  age,  practically  one- 
lenth  (10.6  per  cent)  of  all  the  blind  are  found;  from  twenty 
to  forty-nine,  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  (26.9  per  cent) ; 
and  over  forty-nine,  more  than  three-fifths  (62.5  per  cent). 
To  reverse  the  scale,  nearly  nine- tenths  (89.4  per  cent)  of 
the  blind  are  twenty  years  of  age  or  over;  more  than  four- 
Jifths  (81.6  per  cent),  thirty  or  over;  nearly  three-fourths 
(73.2  per  cent),  forty  or  over;  more  than  three-fifths  (62.5 
per  cent),  fifty  or  over;  and  nearly  one-half  {49.4  per  cent), 
sixty  or  over. 
The  situation  is  made  even  more  striking  when  contrasted 

I  "The  Blind  In  the  United  HtaLo,''  pp.  31-34.  170-172;  "The  Blind  Fopulaliou 
of  the  Utulcd  Sute»,"  pp.  f  6-23.  43*4^. 
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Bat  in  respect  to  the  general  popuJation,  the  number 
^ persons  in  which  constantly  decreajses  in  the  higher 
age  groups;  and  perhaps  more  still  when  examined  in  con- 
junction with  the  rapidly  mounting  ratios  of  the  blind  per 
million  of  population  in  the  diflferent  periods,  these  rising 
from  52  at  the  earliest  age  to  25,748  at  the  latest.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  median  age  of  the  general  population 
is  24.0,  whereas  that  of  the  blind  is  59.6.  The  condition  of 
the  blind  as  to  age  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 


I 
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Two  distinct  causes  contribute  to  bring  about  this  situation 
In  the  first  place,  since  blindness  is  a  defect  which  may  occur  at 
any  period  of  life,  and  which  is  ordinarily  not  associated  with  any 
physical  disorder  likely  to  occasion  death,  the  number  of  blind 
persons  in  any  given  generation  will  under  normal  conditions 
increase  steadily  %vith  advancing  years  up  to  extreme  old  age. 
A  second  and  more  important  factor  contributing  to  an  increase 
of  blindness  in  the  later  age  groups  as  compared  with  the  earher 
is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  two  of  the  chief  causes  of 
blindness — namely,  cataract,  the  leading  single  cause,  and 
glaucoma — are  peculiarly  affections  incident  to  advancing 
years;  cataract,  it  is  true,  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but 
it  is  so  commonly  associated  with  old  age  that  the  term  ** senile 
cataract"  is  employed  as  a  generic  designation  for  all  forms  of 
noncongenital  cataract  except  those  resulting  directly  from 
traumatism  or  disease.' 

The  median  age  of  blind  males  is  57.3,  as  against  24,6 
for  males  in  the  general  population ,  and  of  blind  females 
62.3,  as  against  23.5.  The  proportion  of  blind  males  under 
twenty  years  of  age  is  10.2  per  cent;  between  twenty  and 
fifty-nine,  43.6  per  cent;  and  over  fifty-nine,  46.3  per  cent; 
the  corresponding  proportions  for  females  are  10.9  per  ceni , 
35*5  per  cent ,  and  53.6  per  cent.  With  males  the  rate  begins 
to  increase  rapidly  after  the  twenty-fifth  year,  the  effect  of 
industrial  injuries  to  the  eye  then  becoming  apparent;  while 
thai  with  females  begins  to  increase  after  the  fortieth  year, 
females  after  the  seventieth  year  taking  the  lead  over  males. 

"Tlw  Blind  in  the  United  SUtea,"  i*.  jj;  *'The  BUtui  Population  of  the  United 
p.  f 6.   See  alio  Jomnal  ufAmtncan  Medicai  A  stodatim,  lxv.«  1Q15,  p.  868. 
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The  excess  of  males  over  females  is  thus  greatest  in  early 
and  midcUe  adult  life,  and  least  as  old  age  approaches. 
This  probably  results  from  the  special  liability  of  males  to 
industrial  accidents  and  to  venereal  diseases  in  the  former 
period,  and  from  the  increased  incidence  of  blindness  from 
ocular  affections  to  one  sex  as  well  as  to  the  other  in  later 
life. 

For  native-bom  whites  the  median  age  is  56,3,  for  foreign- 
bom  whites  69.1,  and  for  Negroes  55.4.  The  proportion 
of  the  first  named  class  under  twenty  years  of  age  is  13,1 
per  cent  J  between  twenty  and  fifty-nine  41.6  per  cent,  and 
over  fifty-nine  45.3  per  cent;  while  corresponding  propor- 
tions  for  the  foreign  bom  are  1.3  per  cent,  29,8  per  cent, 
and  68.9  per  cent;  and  for  Negroes,  ro.o  per  cent,  45.6  per 
cent,  and  44.4  per  cent  Much  the  smallest  proportion  in 
infanc)'  and  childhood  and  much  the  largest  proportion  in 
old  age  are  found  among  the  foreign  bom,  for  reasons 
already  noted .  The  highest  proportion  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood and  the  next  highest  in  old  age  are  among  the  native- 
born  whites. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  percentages  of 
the  blind  in  the  broad  age  periods,  classilied  according  to 
sex  and  nativity  and  race.* 
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PfiaCENTACB  or  THE  BUNO  IN  GbNKRAL  AcK  PERIODS  ACCOBDtMG  TO  SeX 

AND  Nativity  and  Race 
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( The  difference  between  the  sexes  among  the  Negroes  is  perhaiM  to  be  accounted 
for  by  severaj  circuin!ita[ice«,  espedaUy  Ihe  large  number  uf  oM  females  among 
ibem,  and  ibe  susceptibility  of  males  to  vcacrcol  di^eoAcs.  The  ratio  of  the  foretgn 
bom  in  later  age  groups  is  relatively  bigh  in  the  New  England  aiid  Middle  Atlantic 
Stales,  perhaps  because  of  the  industrial  haz&rdii  to  whJdi  they  are  here  expoted; 
and  in  certain  States  of  the  Southwest  in  earlier  periods,  probably  because  of  the 
pieaence  of  a  conriderahle  Mexican  population. 
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General  corroboration  of  the  results  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  are  afforded  in  the  returns  of  special  investiga- 
tions made  in  individual  States.  The  following  were  ob- 
tained in  a  census  of  3,676  cases  in  Massachusetts  in  1905.^ 

NVUBEK  or  THE   BlIND   ACCORDING  TO   AOE   IX   MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  tabulations  made  by  the  New  York  Commission  for 
the  Blind  for  5,308  cases  in  1906  are  thus  given.* 

Nuiaut  OF  THE  Blind  .\ccom)ing  to  Age  ix  New  Yoek 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Under  30 

20  to  49 
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100. 0 

9-5 
30.0 

50  to  59 

60  and  over  . . . 
Unknown 
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12 
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0.2 

In  the  following  table  appear  the  findings  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  675  cases  in  Maryland  in  1907. -^ 

KUICBSK  OF  THE,  BLIND  AcCOftDINC  TO  AGK  IN  MARYLAND 
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Per  cent                     1 
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17  to  50* ...... 
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so  to  60  ... . 

Over  60 . 

Unknown 
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■  Bunsu  of  Labor  St&tutic?,  Bulletin  no  it^  1Q06 

'  Report*  1906,  p.  77' 

» Report  of  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1908,  p.  5. 

. 
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The  results  of  an  investigation  of  712  cases  in  New  Jersey 
in  1909  are  shown  as  follows:  * 


Number  of  the  Blind  According  to  Acs  in 
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The  following  table  presents  what  has  been  discovered 
for  3,806  cases  in  Massachusetts  in  1906,*  and  for  1,975  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1909.^ 
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NUHBER  OF  THE   BLIND   ACCORDING  TO  ACE   IN   MASSACBtrSElTS   AND  Df 

Pennsylvania 
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The  Blind  Accordeng  to  Age  of  Occurrence  of 
Blindness 

As  a  corollary  of  the  foregoing  findings^  we  leam 
blindness  falls  with  increasing  frequency  upon  men  and 
women  advancing  in  life.    That  is,  blindness  not  only  exists 

I  Proceedings  of  Amerit^n  Aasoctation  of  Workers  for  the  BUnd«  igoo,  p.  36; 
(hOU^kfw  ike  BUnd,  Ui,.  1910,  p,  161.  In  a  less  extensive  investijjsUon  tn  this  SUte, 
of  290  found.  31,  ot  10.7  per  cent,  were  under  twenty-one;  4S*  or  15.5  per  cent,  tnm 
twenty-one  to  thirty-five;  61,  or  21,0  per  cent,  from  thirty-six  to  fifty;  51,  or  iy.6  ptr 
ccot,  from  fifty-one  to  sixty;  and  102,  or  35.2  per  cent,  over  sixty.  Report  of  Cocn- 
miMion  to  Investjgiite  the  Condition  of  the  Blind,  1909,  p.  7.  Of  i,6ao  caj»  in  Ohio, 
J4,  or  2.1  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  under  eight  years  of  age;  201,  or  i  a^  p«r  cent, 
from  nine  to  twenty:  and  1,385,  or  85.5  per  cent,  over  twenty.  Report  of  Commis^ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  1908,  p,  15.  See  also  Ohio  State  Mfdkat  JtMtrnai,  \,,  loog,  p.  46*; 
Lmtcet-ClinU,  ex.,  1913.  P^  487- 

■  Report  of  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1907*  p«  M- 

•  Report  of  FnaiUQrtvania  Institution  for  the  Blind ,  i  go9,  p,  2  2 .   The  small  number 
of  poBont  Iblid  under  so  U  due  to  the  fact  that  the  investigation  was  mainty 
QtCBod  with  adults. 
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as  a  condition  lo  a  relatively  wider  extent  in  the  later  years 
of  life,  but  occurs,  as  the  result  of  some  disease  or  acddent, 
much  more  often  in  such  later  periods.  In  the  following 
table  are  set  forth  the  number  and  percentage  of  28,671 
blind  persons  for  whom  special  schedules  were  returned  for 
the  census  of  19 10,  according  to  the  age  at  which  sight  was 
lost.* 


[fiVUBEA  OP  THE  BUND  ACCORDING  TO  A0£  OF  OcCUIUEINCE:  OF  BUNDNESS 
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3.264 
1,620 
1,919 
193 
6,259 
».79i 
1,744 

1,361 
128 


8.7 

10. o 

II. 4 

5  7 

6.7 

0.7 

21.8 

6.3 

6.1 
4  3 
4-7 
0.4 


More  than  two-thirds  (69.2  per  cent)  of  all  blindness  thus 

■  happens  after  the  twentieth  year,  or  in  adult  life;  consider- 
ably over  one-half  (55.6  per  cent),  after  the  thirty*fifth,  or 
in  middle  or  late  adult  life;  over  one-third  (34.2  per  cent), 

■  after  the  fifty-fifth,  or  in  late  adult  life  or  old  age;  and  over 
one-fifth  (21.8  per  cent),  after  the  sixty-fifth,  or  in  old  age. 
Of  the  blindness  occuning  under  the  twentieth  year,  or  in 
childhood  and  youth,  over  one-half  (16.4  per  cent  of  the 
entire  amount)  comes  before  the  filth  year,  and  over  one- 
third  (11. 6  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount)  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  life.  The  median  age  at  which  sight  is  lost 
IS  41.0.    The  risk  of  blindness,  it  may  be  observed,  is  in  the 

'  "The  Bliiui  in  the  United  Slates,*'  19x7,  pp.  81-94,  188-194.  for  571  of  the 
total  number  returning  schedules  f 30,243),  this  information  was  not  givea.  Rel- 
i»tjvdy  fewer  schedules  were  received  from  peraoos  under  twenty  and  over  airty  yemn 
'  of  age  1 1  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determioe  whether 
»  child  is  bom  blind  or  has  become  so  shortly  after  birth,  and  that  in  other?  tn  which 
we  is  a  predlspodtion  to  blindness,  the  affliction  may  not  actually  occur  for  iiomc 
yean. 
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first  year  of  life  comparatively  high;  Ln  other  years  of  child- 
hood and  youth  it  is  very  low;  and  beginning  with  adult 
life,  it  increases  at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate.* 

The  respective  proportions  of  males  losing  sight  under 
twenty,  between  twenty  and  sixty-four,  and  over  sixty- 
four  are  29,2  per  cent,  51.4  per  cent,  and  19,4  per  cent;  and 
of  females,  33.0  per  cent,  41. 8  per  cent,  and  25.2  per  cent. 
The  median  age  of  the  loss  of  sight  with  the  former  is  39.5, 
and  with  the  latter  44.3,  Of  the  blind  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  including  those  born  blind,  the  proportion  losing 
sight  under  two  years  is  higher  for  females,  and  that  for  the 
remainder  higher  for  males;  of  those  between  twenty  and 
sixty-four,  the  proportion  losing  sight  under  twenty  is 
higher  for  females,  and  that  for  the  remainder  higher  for 
males;  and  of  those  over  sixty-four,  the  proportion  losing 
sight  between  twenty  and  sixty-four  is  higher  for  males,  and 
that  for  the  remainder  higher  for  females.  The  reasons  for 
these  differences  between  the  sexes,  especiaUy  as  regards  the 
greater  ratio  for  males  in  early  and  middle  adult  life, 
are  largely  the  same  as  those  previously  given.  It  further 
appears  likely  that  most  accidents  in  childhood  and  youth 
afifect  the  mades. 

The  respective  proportions  of  the  native-bom  whites  los- 
ing sight  in  the  three  broad  age  periods  are  364  per  cent, 
44.0  per  cent,  and  19.6  per  cent;  of  the  foreign  bom,  11. 8  per 
cent,  56.0  per  cent,  and  32.2  per  cent;  and  of  Negroes,  24.8 
per  cent,  55.1  per  cent,  and  20.1  per  cent.  The  resi>ective 
median  ages  for  the  three  classes  are  35.9,  54.6,  and  41,3. 
The  proportion  of  the  blind  losing  sight  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  year  of  Efe  is  considerably  the  greatest 
among  the  native  bom,  especially  among  those  under  twenty 
years  of  age;  and  the  proportion  over  twenty  years  of  age 
losing  sight  under  that  age  is  also  greatest  among  them. 
There  is  thus  a  higher  ratio  for  the  native  bom  who  are 
deprived  of  vision  in  early  life,  particularly  at  birth  and  in 

•  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  la  this  connectioD  that  as  a  Kmtec  oumber  of  penons 
are  alive  at  earlier  ages,  there  will  always  be  a  greater  number  upon  whom  bUndacv 
ttdfht  poaibly  fall  at  such  ages. 
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first  year;  and  for  the  foreign  born  so  affected  in  old 
^e,  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  in  middle  life. 
In  the  folloH^g  table  are  given  the  percentages  of  the 
id  losing  sight  in  the  several  general  age  periods,  classified 
xording  to  sex  and  nati\ity  and  race. 

tCENTAGE    OF    THE    BlIM)    LoSlXC    SiGHT    IN    (lENTSilAL    AgB    PEMJODS 

According  to  Sex  and  Naii>'ity  a\d  Race 


ALtCLASES 

NATlVfe  BOHK    VVBJtC     ' 

FUR£IGN'BOBif  WhTTE 

sera 

Male  1 

Ftmalt 

Both 
StXti 

Mait 

Ftmalt 

Mfak 

f-Vwo/r 

Tscd 

VcrU 

30,8 

*r4 

at. 8 

fCO.O 

5»  4 

lOC.O 

4t.8 
J5» 

100. 0 

J6.4 

ro  6 

100.0 

34.7 

17.1 

too.o 

je.7 

100.0 
56  0 

Si   3 

100  a 
10.8 
60.6 
»8  5 

100.0 
j8  0 

I 

NCGtO 

Orma  Colored 

t 

s«zej 

J#fl/e 

Frmo;* 

JCKl 

A/ii^ 

FemaU 

T«tel  ... 

100. a 
a4.8 

ao.i 

100. 0 
»40 
50-4 
15  7 

JOO.O 

17.  J 

100.0 
J4  I 
40-6 
16.  J 

100,0 

2J.O 

51  8 
J4  s 

tee.o 

P^;; 

36. s 
43  4 
30  I 

"    The  tendency  of  blindness  to  increase  in  successive  later 
periods  of  life  *  may  be  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  table. 

With  each  successive  age  period  the  proporlioa  of  the  total  number  of  blind 

lost  their  sight  in  early  life  diminish^  for  two  obvious  reasons.    In  the  first 

the  total  indudes  those  who  bst  their  sight  during  that  age  period,  thus  re- 

the  proportion  who  lost  their  ^ght  before  reaching  the  given  period^  and 

with  advancing  age  the  number  of  survivors  of  those  who  lost  their  sight 

an  earlier  age  is  aaturally  reduced  by  deaths.   Notwithstanding  this,  however,  in 

a^c  period  below  ^5,  the  number  of  blind  who  either  were  born  blind  or  lost 

sight  in  infancy  is  larger  than  the  number  losing  their  sight  during  any  later 

period.    Of  the  blind  who  were  between  55  and  44  a  larger  nuraber  lost  their 

between  3$  amd  J4  than  in  any  of  the  earlier  age  periods  distinguished  in  the 

i,  although  even  in  this  case,  if  the  comparison  were  made  by  individual  decades, 

decade  of  life  would  still  make  the  krgest  contribution.    For  the  later  age 

in  practically  eveo'  instance  the  most  numerous  group  is  that  comprising 

)ns  who  lost  their  sight  in  the  years  immediately  precetling.    Thus  in  the  age 

»up  '45  to  54  years'  the  number  who  lost  thetr  *iight  between  the  age*  of  3S  t"^d 

ia  greatter  th^  the  number  losing  it  in  any  other  age  period,  while  of  those  from 

S9  years  of  age  somewhat  more  than  one-third  (36.8  per  cent)  lost  it  l>etwecn 

of  45  and  54,  a  proportion  much  greater  than  that  shown  for  any  other  age 

The  i^  group  '60  to  64  years'  conslilutes  an  apparent  exception  to  the 

above  refsred  to,  in  that  the  most  numerous  sin^  group  in  respect  to  age 

when  vision  wai  lo»t  is  that  comprising  penons  who  lost  it  between  the  <iges  of  45 
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showing  in  percentages  the  distribution  of  the  blind  by 
at  enumeration  In  1910,  according  to  age  of  loss  of  sight. 

and  $4.  Tills  apparent  exception  is,  however,  obviously  expliuned  by  the  fact  that 
this  age  period  covers  ten  years  of  Ufe  while  the  next  period,  '55  to  50  years,'  coven 
only  five  yean.  The  blind  from  70  to  74  years  of  age  comprised  a  larger  number  of 
persons  who  lost  thdr  sight  between  the  ages  of  6s  and  69  timn  of  personi  who  lo*t 
it  at  any  earlier  age,  and  those  from  75  to  79  a  larger  number  who  lost  it  between  the 
ages  of  70  and  74.  Among  those  80  or  over,  however,  the  most  numerous  group  k 
that  made  up  of  persons  losing  their  sight  after  the  completion  of  their  eightieth 
year.  These  facts  of  course  bring  out  clearly,  in  another  way,  what  has  already  been 
said  in  regard  to  the  risk  of  bUndness  at  the  various  ages,  n&tndy,  that  the  risk  of 
bfindness  during  the  first  year  of  life  is  comparatively  high,  that  during  childhood 
and  youth  it  is  very  low.  and  that  beginning  with  adult  life  it  increases  with  con- 
stantly accelerated  rapidity.  .  .  - 

"The  blind  returning  schedules  in  ig>to  had  on  the  average  been  blind  for  about 
16  y^urs.  This  of  course  repr«ents  merely  the  a\'erage  time  which  bad  eUpsed  since 
the  blind  living  at  the  lime  of  the  census  and  included  in  the  returns  had  become 
blind;  it  does  not  indicate  the  average  number  of  years  that  a  blind  person  may 
cJTpect  to  live  after  losing  his  sight,  which  wouJd  probably  be  somewhat  less,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  full  terra  of  life  for  tbie  blind  included  in  the  statistics 
was  not  complete.  This  is  because  the  proi)ortion  of  the  blind  population  losing 
(heir  sight  during  any  given  period  of  time  who  arc  living  at  any  given  later  date  win 
obviously  be  larger  for  those  who  live  a  long  time  after  the  loss  of  their  sight  than  for 
those  who  suf\'ive  for  only  a  short  time;  the  blind  population  actually  liWng  at  the 
date  of  the  census  had,  lor  example,  been  accumulating  for  over  80  years,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  it  would  comprise  only  an  infinitely  small  proportion  of  those  losing 
their  sight  in  old  age  during  this  period,  who  would  Uve  but  a  few  years  after  tluEy 
lost  their  sight,  whereas  it  probably  comprised  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
losing  their  sight  in  infancy  or  childhood,  who  would  in  most  cases  have  a  fairly  loilg 
expectation  of  life.  The  fact  that  the  30,000  blind  rteturoing  schedules  at  the  ceona 
of  1010  had  on  the  average  been  blind  for  16  years  makis  plain,  however,  the  gravity 
of  this  misfortune.  .  .  . 

"The  proportion  losing  sight  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  (under  5  years  of  age) 
grows  less  with  each  succeeding  group  on  the  basis  of  age  at  enumeration.  There  is, 
furthermore,  a  particularly  marked  decrease  for  those  that  lost  sight  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  first  year  of  life  (including  those  reported  as  born  hlind)«  who  rep- 
resented one-third  (33.7  per  cent)  of  those  that  lost  sight  before  the  completion  of 
their  twentieth  year  and  were  between  ao  and  jg  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the 
enumeration  and  only  one-fourth  (35.9  per  cent)  of  those  60  or  over  when  the  oemnu 
was  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  who  lost  sight  between  the  ages  ol  15  and 
10  formed  only  one-sixth  (16.4  per  cent)  of  those  from  ao  to  39  years  of  age,  as  com- 
pared with  more  than  one-fifth  (aj.i  per  cent)  of  those  60  or  ovtr.  Thee  changes 
seem  too  marked  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  change  in  the  age  distribution  of  the 
population  under  30,  and,  moreover,  are  difiicutt  of  explanation  by  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  incidence  of  blindness  at  the  r^pective  ages,  so  that 
the  conclusion  is  almost  forced  that  those  losing  their  si;;hl  in  infanc>'  tend  to  die  at 
A  somewhat  earlier  age  than  those  losing  it  later«  This  indeed  seems  more  or  tesa  in 
accordance  with  what  might  have  been  expected,  as  those  bom  blind  or  losjig  their 
sicbt  in  iofaocy  from  venereal  infection  from  tha'r  parents  axe  probably  more  likely 
to  be  otiwrwise  defective  physically  than  those  born  with  normal  visibn  or  of  healthy 
pueots,  while  those  whose  growth  went  on  under  normal  conditioos  in  tbdr  earltest 
years  might  well  }x>sscss  more  vitality  than  those  who  had  spent  practically  all  their 
lives  in  the  more  or  less  abnormal  manner  which  has  ordinarily  baen  the  lot  of  the 
diild  "   *'  Tht  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  pp.  91-94. 
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^^H             20                     G£N££AL  CONDITION   OF   THE   BLIND                    ^^^ 

^^^B             Further  and  confirmatory  evidence  as  to  the  ages  at    ■ 
^^^H         which  sight  is  lost  by  the  blind  is  fumished  by  the  returns 
^^^H         of  the  census  of  1900  for  64  763  persons,  as  shown  in  the   1 
^^^H         following  table.  ^                                                                        m 

^^^H               NDMBKfi  OF  THE  BUND  ACCORDING  TO  AG£  OF  OCCITKXKNCE  OF  BLrNDNKS    | 

^^"                                                                                       (I9<»)                                                                            1 

^^1                                      Number 

PcrccrU 

Number      Per  cent 

^^H               Total  ,,,..,      64,763 

^^^H           At  birth 4,730 

^^^H                  3*436 

^^^H                     2,606 

^^^^H 3^858 

100. 0 
7.3 

5-3 
4.0 
58 

4  4 

3-7 

30  to  39 .... . 

40  to  59 

60  to  79 

80  and  over . . 
Indeftmtc 

(under  20) . 
Indefinite  (20 

and  over) . . 
UnJinown 

10,970         16.9 
12^91          19.3       m 
13,973          2t-3       ■ 
3.0"            4  7       ■ 

890            '   ^        1 

935             '4         1 
',859            4  4        ■ 

^^H              In  the  next  table  are  given  the  number  and  percentage 
^^^H         of  the  bknd  according  to  the  age  of  occurrence  of  blindness,  M 
^^^m         as  found  for  5.308  persons  in  the  State  of  New  York  In  1 
^H         1906.'                                                                                  I 

^^^H                NUMBEK  OF  TBB  BUND  ACCORDING  TO  AgK  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  BUNDXESS     1 

^^^H                                                           IN  Nrw  York                                                 ' 

^H 

Numbtr 

Per  cent 

Number 

Percent 

^^^H 

5.308 
357 

\t 
308 
378 
364 
486 
600 
569 

lOO-O 

6.7 
4.3 

S'^ 
58 
7  ' 
6.9 
9-3 
H  3 
10  7 

60  to  6g 

569 
408 

143 

54 

45 

'4 

167 

319 

10.7 

l\ 

^^^H            At  birth 

^^H            Under  i 
^^^H                               

70  to  79 

80  and  over.  .    . 
Indefinite 

Infancy 

Childhood.. 

Youth   ..       .. 

Adult  life 

Old  age . 
Unknown .    ,     . , . 

^^^H            to  to  19 

^^^^H                    -^n.  In  trf 

^^^^^H                     tf\  fn  tr\ 

^^^m                 

^^H             The  number  and  percentage  becoming  blind  within  dif-  ■ 
^^^B          ferent  age  periods,  as  discovered  for  3,806  persons  in  Mas-  I 
^^^H         sachusetts  in  1907,  are  shown  as  follows:'^                             1 

^^^H                       . .  id  Reports  of  the  Ceonui  Bureau,  **  The  filiud  And  the  DraX,"  i90<k.  p.  tt ,  ■ 
^^^^B                        1  .ri  o(  New  York  Commis'^ion  for  the  Blind,  1006.  r>fK  «37-<9»'                   1 

i^  ■""■ J 
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NCHBCR  or  THE  BLIND  ACCORDING  TO  ACB  OF  OCCUH&ENCK  OF  BLIKDXESS 

rs  MASSAcarsETTS 


Number 


Total 3,806 

Under  20. 1,094 

1-4 '"6 

S-«9 446 


Per  c€nt\ 


Nupttbrr 


100.0 
28. 8 

4.6 
11.7 


20-S9 

20-39.... 

40-59 

60  and  over. 

Unknown . . . 


1.387 
558 
S39 

190 


Per  cettt 


36.4 
14.6 

21. 8 

29.8 

5.0 


1^ 


In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  number  and 
rcentage  of  the  bhnd  losing  sight  in  different  age  i>eriods, 
ks  found  for  778  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1906,  arranged  according  to  present  ages  J 


Number  op  the  Blind  AccoitDivc  to  Present  Ace  and  According  to 
Agk  or  Occurrence  of  Blindness  ln  Massachusetts 


I 


Over  20 

20-Sif                ' 

Cher  60 

Age  of  lass  0 J  sight 

N umber  \  Per  cent 

iVf*w**r 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cettl 

ToUl 

a-19 

«>-39 

60-over. . 

778 
309 
146 
216 
1     »7 

100. 0 

26. Q 
1S.8 

27-7 
26,6 

416 

in 

125 

98 

100. 0 
46.4 
30.0 
23-6 

362 

16 

21 

118 

207 

100.0 
4.4 

s-s 

32.0 
57  3 

General  Health  of  the  Blind 

The  general  health  of  the  blind  may  be  said  to  be  little 
ent  from  that  of  the  seeing.  So  far  as  a  less  robust 
iality  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  former, 
may  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  due  to  the  circumstance 
at  a  more  or  less  confined  life  is  led  and  that  wholesome 
exercise  is  not  enjoyed  to  a  full  extent,  and.  in  certain  cases, 
to  the  additional  circumstance  that,  as  blindness  is  often 
the  result  of  a  specific  disease  or  of  old  age,  a  further  effect 
may  be  to  reduce  the  general  health  below  the  normal^ 

'Refwrt  at  Commi^oa  for  the  BUiid,  igo6j  pp.  34,  3&:  Charities  and  theCom- 
mmut  XV.,  19061  p.  630.    See  also  Ohio  Sfate  M«dicat  Journal^  v.,  iqoq,  p.  46S. 

I*  Of  5.3o3  blind  persons  found  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1906,  the  health  of 
•J53»  or  5i-g  per  cent,  was  described  as  "good";  of  1,422,  or  36.8  per  cent,  as  "fair"; 
fA  1.030,  or  1Q.4  per  cent,  as  "  poor  ";  and  of  loj,  or  i  .9  per  cent,  an  uxkreported.  Re- 
port of  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  ]go6,  pp.  iga-aos.    Of  545  blind  per- 
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sons  appbring  for  a  peoaion  in  one  ooun^  of  Ohio  in  to<3>  SSt  or  15^  per  oaat,  woe 
found  to  have  other  defects  in  addition  to  bUndness.  La9»eet-Clmie,  ex.,  igz3,  p.  487. 
On  the  prcHX^on  of  the  blind  regarded  as  also  feeble-minded,  see  pp.  301,  303. 
In  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  (containing  70.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
population)  there  were  from  19x3  to  19x6,  333  deaths  from  eye  diseases  or  their 
anneza,  an  avnrage  of  78.1  each  year,  or  o.x  per  100,000  of  the  population.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  "Mortality  Statistics:  19x6,"  19x8,  p.  79.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
coimection  that  blind  persons  are  occasionally  accq[>ted  for  insurance  by  life  insur- 
ance companies,  though  as  a  rule  under  a  "sub-standard"  policy,  or  with  a  "rating 
up,"  that  is,  charged  a  premium  as  for  a  higher  age.  Very  few  in  fact  apsAy  for  such 
insurance.  The  blind  are  generally  refused  accident  insurance  altogether.  Certain 
railroads  decline  to  receive  blind  persons  for  tranq^rtation  unattended.  The  num- 
ber of  such  railroads,  however,  is  now  growing  less,  largely  as  a  result  of  agitation 
conducted  by  the  blLnd  themselves. 

NoTB  10  Chapter  I.~The  marital  condition  of  the  bUnd,  the  extent  of  education 
among  them,  and  their  ability  to  read  raised  print  are  treated,  respectivdy,  in  Chap- 
ters VH,  XXI,  and  XXVI. 


CHAPTER  II 
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General  Attitude  of  the  Law  towards  the  Blind 

In  ascertaining  the  general  status  of  the  blind  in  the 

[United  States,  our  first  attention  should  perhaps  be  directed 

to  the  position  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  the 

[State.    The  attitude  of  the  state  towards  the  various  ele- 

^ments  that  compose  its  population  is  represented  primarily 

in  the  law;  and  in  the  special  treatment  accorded  by  it 

to  the  blind,  we  may  determine  the  regard  in  which  the}* 

are  publicly  held. 

The  law  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  discovered  in  con- 
stitutional provisions,  in  legislation,  and  in  judicial  deci- 
sions. With  the  blind  concern  is  found  mainly  in  the  sphei  c 
of  legislation.  Statutory  provisions  affecting  them  may 
be  grouped  in  four  divisions.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
;instruction  of  the  blind.  The  education  of  blind  children 
been  provided  for  practically  on  the  same  basis  and  on 
[the  same  terms  as  education  for  children  generally,  it  being 
in  this  respect  that  the  state  has  occupied  itself  principally 
[for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  organized  work  for  the 
>lind— a  care  found  to  be  reenforced  in  the  Constitutions 
of  half  the  States.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  attention  has  been  given  in  some  measure,  so  far  as 
the  carr>ing  of  appropriations  has  been  involved,  to  the 

(extension  of  means  for  inteUectual  improvement  to  the 
adult  blind,  in  the  providing  of  printed  matter,  library 
facilities,  and  home  teaching,  which  may  be  considered 
as  instruction  conducted  on  a  scale  to  include  alL  In  the 
second  di\ision  is  the  action  taken  by  the  state  in  respect 
to  the  blind  in  the  creation  of  special  public  commissions 
to  be  concerned  in  their  general  welfare,  which  are  also  a 
development  of  later  years.    In  the  third  division  are  the 
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several  fonii.s  of  relief  de\Tis€d,  indicating  that  the  blind 
are  looketl  upon  as  an  element  dependent  in  greater  or 
less  degree  upon  the  commnmtN'.  In  the  fourth,  or  last, 
division  are  embraced  all  other  relations  of  the  law  to  the 
blind,  most  being  of  rather  indirect  character.^ 

The  provision  which  the  state  makes  for  the  education 
of  blind  children  will  be  duly  examined  when  we  come  to 
consider  this  education,  as  will  the  provisions  which  it 
makes  for  the  intellectual  assistance  of  the  adult.  Similarly, 
we  shall  reserve  our  treatment  of  commissions  for  the  blind 
for  its  proper  place.  In  the  present  chapter  our  attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  material  aid  which  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  extend  to  the  bhnd,  together  with  the  remain- 
ing relations  w^hich  the  law  has  to  them. 

In  the  mamfestations  of  its  concern  for  the  material 
relief  of  the  blind,  pubhc  action  may  be  said  to  have  as-  ■ 
sumed  two  forms,  one  of  ^vhich  we  may  call  positive  aid, 
and  the  other  negative  aid.    The  positive  aid  consists  of  a 
direct  pecuniary  allowance  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  which  is  ■ 
of  various  kinds.    The  negative  aid  lies  chiefly  in  the  re- 
mission for  the  beneht  of  the  blind  of  some  legal  imposition 
or  restriction  which  is  obligator>^  upon  the  normal  elements  m 
of  the  population.    The  other  ways  in  which  the  law  bears 
upon  the  bhnd  are  several,  and  of  diverse  character.    The 
greater  part  is  for  their  benefit  or  for  their  protection,  while 
the  lesser  part  may  be  considered  as  discriminatory  with  re- 
spect to  them.    In  some  particulars  the  statute  does  not 
deal  with  the  blind  directly,  but  rather  with  persons  able 
to  see  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  do  them  injury*. 


Legal  Measures  Designed  to  Assist  the  Bund 

Legal  measures  designed  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  blind,  that  is,  what  we  havT  called  positive  assistance, 
we  need  not  discuss  here,  saving  them  in  the  main  for  more 
particular  treatment  in  our  examination  of  present  prac- 
tical efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  blind.     It  will 

I  On  legislation  \u  respect  ta  the  bliod,  see  Opktk^imaUgy,  xiH.,  I9t7t  P*  597- 
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ce  in  this  place  to  say  that  such  action  relates  to  the 
extension  of  some  form  of  pecuaiary  advance,  or  some  sort 
of  bounty,  and  includes  whatever  provision  is  embraced 
in  general  outdoor  relief,  aid  to  homes  for  the  blind,  assist- 
ance to  various  organizations  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
and  a  regular  pension  system,  or  indemnities  for  the  loss  of 
sight.  In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
what  we  have  termed  negative  aid. 

The  only  form  of  positive  assistance  which  need  be  re- 
ferred to  at  this  stage  is  the  inclusion  of  the  blind  in  relief 
of  a  general  character,  that  is,  as  part  of  the  general  system 
of  public  charity  for  the  needy,  which  has  had  a  place  in  the 
history  of  most  of  the  American  Commonwealths.^  In  this 
there  has  as  a  rule  been  little  special  attention  to  the  blind, 
they  being  comprehended  among  the  classes  to  whom  the 
state  has  accorded  succor.  In  three  States,  however,  there 
is  particular  mention  of  the  blind  as  objects  of  public  con- 
sideration, together  with  other  classes  which  are  supposed 
to  be  unable  to  support  themselves,  as  the  lame,  the  aged, 
the  sick,  the  dbabled,  and  the  like.  In  Arkansas '  and 
Michigan  ^  such  persons  are  expressly  required  to  be  mam- 
tained  by  the  counties  in  which  they  have  their  residence; 
and  in  Missouri  *  they  are  deemed  to  be  '*poor/*  and  con- 
sequently entitled  to  suitable  relief.  In  the  State  of  Georgia 
blind  paupers,  as  well  as  insane,  idiotic,  and  deaf  and  dumb 
paupers,  are  to  be  **  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  re- 
lating to  them.-'  ^  In  two  other  States,  New  York^  and 
Wisconsin,^  the  blind  are  specifically  included  among  the 
classes  whose  support  by  relatives  is  required  by  law. 

*  The  Em.  kgal  reference  to  the  bUnd  in  America,  so  far  as  discovcml^  was  in  the 
y&a  1650V  when  the  Colony  of  Maryland  levied  a  »pedal  tax  for  the  boiefit  of  the 

^liUod,  together  with  the  maimed  and  the  lame.    Proceedings  and  Acts  of  General 
Laeembty  of  Maryland,  1650,  no.  r6  (Archives  of  Maryland,  iS8s,  P>  3q6). 
'  Dig.  Stat.,  1916,  }  ti44, 
»  Howell's  Statutes,  loiji  S  3493- 

*  Rev.  SUt.  i88g,  1  7238;  1900,  6  U34 

*  Code,  1A61.  I  724;  Ann.  Code,  1^14,  f  562. 

I       •  L«w»,  1896,  ck  399;  Code  Cfina.  I*roc..  mtS,  §914 
^K      Rev.  Stat.,  1849,  ch.  28;  Stat..  1917,  (  1502.    In  this  State  the  blind  are  men- 
^Bioned  amoiii^  the  classes  in  almshouses  to  be  investigated  by  the  State  board  of 
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The  negative  type  of  aid  to  the  blind,  no  less  than  the 
positive  t>pe,  is  indkative  of  the  general  regard  in  which 
the  blind  hiive  been  held.  In  a  number  of  States  the  law 
has  come  to  their  assistance  in  a  more  or  less  definite  way, 
without  involving  any  material  subvention.  The  prin- 
cipal means  are  the  allowing  of  the  blind  to  ask  for  alms, 
the  exempting  of  them  from  the  usual  regulations  as  to 
mendicancy,  the  remitting  in  respect  to  them  of  certain 
personal  or  property  taxes,  and  the  permitting  of  them  to 
escape  certain  duties  which  are  imposed  on  others — ben- 
efits forbidden  or  indulgencies  denied  to  the  general  pop- 
ulation.' 

The  order  of  legislation  most  frequently  found  is  that  in 
which  the  law  in  respect  to  tramps  or  vagrants  is  declared 
not  to  apply  to  the  blind.  The  purpose  of  such  enactments 
is  to  prevent  interference  with  the  privilege  of  the  blind  to 
beg  or  to  solicit  alms,  which  is  a  frequent  practice  of  tramps 
and  *' vagabonds/"  the  view  apparently  being  that  this 
privilege  should  be  left  with  the  bhnd  at  all  events.*  In  the 
exception  females  and  minors  are  sometimes  included,  and 
occasionally  the  crippled,  the  deaf,  or  other  classes.  The 
tenor  of  the  statutes  may  be  indicated  from  that  which  is 
in  force  m  the  State  of  Massachusetts: 


Whoever,  not  being  a  iniiior  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
a  blind  person,  or  a  person  asking  alms  within  his  own  city  or 
town,  who  roves  about  from  place  to  place  begging,  or  living 
without  labor  or  \'isiblc  means  of  support,  shall  be  deemed  a 
tram|). 

Legislation  of  this  character  is  found  in  particular  in  the 
New  England  States,  all  but  one  of  them  having  some 

■  Now  and  iben  there  bas  been  some  looil  ordinance  or  regulation  ailopted  whkli 
is  designed  to  be  of  aid  to  the  blind,  &&  in  ChiCivgu  and  Clcvelandl,  wbcre  tral&c 
policemen  are  required  to  respond  to  the  whi5tle  of  &  blind  man  whrn  in  need  of 
help  in  cmmng  a  street. 

>  The  reason  for  making  tlie  exemption  h  thus  explained  by  a  Court,  thougli  in  • 
case  not  directly  concerned  with  the  blind:  "Females  and  bUud  persons  m  dot  in- 
duded  wiihUi  its  terms  (the  terms  of  the  lawj.  This,  presuniabty,  from  oonaidoimciocis 
of  Humanity,  but  prindpally  because  but  little  if  any  danger  is  threatened  from  such." 
Stat*  V.  Hogm,  bj  Ohio  loj.  $&  N.  £.»  sji.  it  Am.  St.,  626.  S3  L.  R,  A.*  86^  {tgt»). 
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measure:  Maine,^  New  Hampshire/-  Massachusetts »' 

hode  Island/  and  Connecticut/    Other  States  with  the 

iw    are   New   York,*    Pennsylvania/    Delaware,**    Ohio," 

idiana/°  Alabama,^*  Minnesota,^-  and  Nebraska.*'*^ 

Next,  in  a  few  States  the  blind  are  allowed  to  peddle 

without  being  required  to  take  out  a  license  for  so  doing, 

measure  designed  to  give  them  an  advantage  which  others 

lo  not  have,  or  to  be  compensatory  to  some  extent  for  their 

leprivation.     With  the  blind  are  usually  embraced  other 

lasses,  as  the  crippled,  disabled,  or  war  veterans.     This 

lactment  is  found  in  live  States,  two  in  New  England  and 

•ee  in   the   South:   Maine/ ^    Connecticut,*^    Georgia »^' 

ibama,*"  and  Arkansas.^**     In  Georgia  the  maintenance 

rf  amusement  resorts  is  also  included.     In  the  State  of 

few  York  a  special  license  may  be  granted  free  of  charge  to 

le  adult  bUnd  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  or  with  a  popula- 

ion  of  over  a  million,  for  selling  goods  or  newspapers  or 

►lajing  music  in  the  pubUc  thoroughfares.^'^    In  New  Mexico 

\  privilege  is  conferred  upon  the  blind,  which  may  amount 

I  Laws,  x88o,  ch.  an;  Rev.  Stat,,  igi6,  p,  1536. 
'  Laws.  1878,  ch.  58;  Pub.  Slat.,  igoi,  p.  814. 
*Laws,  tSSOf  ch.  357;  Rev.  Laws,  1902,  p.  1795. 

•  Laws,  iSdo,  ch.  806;  Gen.  Laws,  1900,  p.  laSi. 

*  Laws,  1879,  ch.  59;  i8q3,  ch.  97;  Gen.  Stat.,  1902,  £  1341, 
•Laws,  1898,  ch.  664;  Code  Crim.  Proc.,  1918,  ft  8871.    The  law  in  this  Slate. 
wever,  does  not  apply  to  dties  of  the  first  and  second  dosses. 

Laws,  1879,  ch.  34;  Purdon's  Digest,  1903,  p.  soaj. 
•Rev.  Stat..  i9«5.  JaS^- 
^A^a.  Geo.  Code,  1912,  fi  13408. 
t"  Rev.  Stat.,  1881,  (  3135;  Ann.  Stat.,  1914,  |  2640. 
"  Laws,  iSSi,  p.  142;  Code,  1907,  t  7847. 
•*Laws,  1917,  ch.  292;  Gen.  Stat.,  Supp.,  1917,  §  gojo. 
uLaws,  1879,  p.  65;  Rev.  Stat.,  1913.  (  8861. 
'*  Laws,  1889,  ch.  298;  18931  ch.  382;  1901,  ch.  277. 

^*  Laws.  1378,  p.  393:  Rev.  Laws,  1903,  f  4650.    The  law.  however,  appUe»  only 
blind  selling  their  own  wares. 

Code,  1914,  {  994.     Persons  who  have  lost  a  limb  in  the  Confederate 
or  are  unht  for  manual  labor  are  embracetl  in  the  provision. 
Laws,  1895,  p.  885;  Code,  1907,  p-  970. 

Laws,  1868,  p.  5;  1899,  di.  18s;  iQii»  ch.  334;  Dig,  Slat.,  1916,  §849^  The 
visioa  applies  to  hawking,  peddHng,  the  giving  of  enterlainments,  and  brokeraisc, 
ia  regard  10  intoxicating  liquors.  A  certificate  of  attendance  at  the  State 
Cor  the  blind  is  neasaary. 
Laws,  1899,  ch.  &31,'  Cooa.  Laws,  1909,  p.  1277.  The  appUcant  must  be  u 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  a  resident  of  the  dty  for  one  year.  The 
it  ^nioted  by  the  Mayor,  and  ii  revocable  only  for  good  cause. 
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practically  to  positive  aid,  the  commissioners  of  any  commu- 
nity ditch  being  given  power  to  allow,  at  their  discretion,  to 
a  blind  man  or  to  the  widow  of  such,  if  having  an  interest 
tind  a  water  right,  free  irrigation  for  an  area  containing 
not  more  than  three  acres.* 

Again,  in  certain  States  there  have  been  permitted 
exemptions  from  taxation  of  one  kind  and  another  in  favor 
of  the  blind.  In  Mississippi  the  blind,  mth  certain  other 
classes,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  not 
only  by  legislative  enactme^nt,  but  by  a  pro\'ision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  as  well-  In  Maine  the  blind  are 
exempt  from  the  pa>Tnent  of  a  poll  tax;"*  and  in  Georgia 
also  in  case  there  is  no  property  held  worth  more  than 
$500.*  In  Tennessee  there  is  exemption  from  the  pajTnent 
of  a  poll  tax  for  schools  in  favor  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
persons  incapable  of  labor,  while  to  the  blind  is  extended  a 
further  indulgence  in  the  remission  of  privilege  and  license 
fees  except  in  respect  to  intoxicating  liquors/'  In  Connect- 
icut the  blind  are  exempted  from  a  tax  on  property  up  to 
$3,000,  provided  that  by  reason  of  their  blindness  they  are 
unable  to  support  tiiemselves  and  their  families.^  In  this 
State  also  the  products  of  the  blind  are  exempt  from  license  ■ 
fees  and  from  attachment  in  processes  of  law.'  In  Texas 
the  blind  and  certain  other  classes  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  the  poll  tax,  which  for  the  general  population 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote.''  In  a  few  other  States 
there  have  been  similar  provisions." 

'  Laws,  i9i3«  cb.  3b;  SLat.,  1915,  t  577° 

•Laws.  18S0.  p.  ao;  Ann.  Code,  1917.  f  6855:  Cnn$tilulto»,  tSoo,  ^4Mr.  243. 
deal  and  persons  who  have  lost  a  hand  or  fool  Arc  u.\m  included. 

•  Laws,  igo7,  ch.  52;  Rev.  Stat.,  igift,  p.  ^38.  The  law  was  ciprc&sly  amended  to 
rcier  to  tlie  blind. 

•I«aws,  1869,  p.  161;  Ami.  Code.  1914.  f  917.    Pcrsotis  who  have  lost  a  timb  in 
the  Cotifcderate  service  are  also  included. 
>  Laws,  ]8>8jt  ch.  105;  1S95.  ch.  110;  igot.  ch.  87;  Annu  Code,  1917,  |f  686,  70ia7. 

•  Laws,  1867,  p.  156;  1883,  ch.  105: 1899,  ch,  0;  loti.  ch.  184:  ion,  ch.  44:  Puh. 
Sut.,  i<j02,  (  ajij. 

'  Laws,  j876,ch.56;  lSQS,ch.^o^;  looj.ch.  tji  Puh.  Stat.,  ipoa^H  9 «o>-> 395,4650. 

•  Laws.  i88j,  p.  18;  1905,  p,  5*0;  Ann.  Civ,  Stat,,  1914,  (ji  JQ4?.  a04J-  7354*  The 
exemption  includes  penons  over  sixty  yean  of  axe,  persons  who  have  lost  a  hand  or 
tool  or  are  otlurwise  disa^ilcd,  the  deaf,  and  Indians  not  tased. 

•  lo  Indiana  the  hlind  with  the  deaf  have  l)een  exempted  from  the  pijRient  of 
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The  final  form  of  exemption  granted  to  the  blind  is  that 
[which  releases  them  from  the  duty  of  work  on  the  public 
[loads,  an  exemption  extended  also  to  the  deaf,  the  disabled, 

>r  other  classes.'    This  is  found  in  the  States  of  Mississippi^ 

>klahoma,^  and  South  Carolina.^ 

Other  Relations  of  the  Law  to  the  Blend 

The  relations  of  the  law  to  the  blind  other  than  those 
involving  direct  or  indirect  material  relief  to  them  are  five 
in  number.    One  may  be  said  to  be  concerned  with  further 
assistance  to  them,  though  not  of  a  substantial  character — 
the  providing  of  aid  for  blind  voters  at  the  polls.    Another 
lay  be  considered  as,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  advantage 
if  the  blind,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  discriminatory  with 
ipect  to  them,  this  having  to  do  with  the  making  of  wills 
»y  them,  and  with  their  actiag  as  witnesses  to  such.    The 
lird  is  to  be  regarded  as  purely  discriminatory — the  im- 
Ksition  of  a  bond  upon  the  admission  into  a  particular  State 
if  immigrants  who  are  blind.    The  two  remaining  relations 
upon  the  blind  less  directly,  affecting  rather  other 
persons  who  might  do  them  harm,  though  intended  none 

Ktie  less  to  be  of  benefit  to  them  or  for  their  protection.  In 
ne  punishment  Is  prescribed  for  the  doing  of  injury  to  the 
erson  of  the  blind ;  in  the  other  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
IS  invoked  for  the  repression  of  impostors,  or  persons  able 
to  see  who  pretend  to  be  blind  for  the  purpose  of  solicit- 
ing alms. 

Practically  all  the  States  of  the  Union  allow  help  at 

both  a  poll  tax  a.nd  a  L&x  on  property  up  to  $500.  bei»idcs  bdng  discharged  froin 
road  dut3'*    Laws,  1848,  ch.  76.    Under  a  Federal  enactment  articles  manulactured 
Ld^  institutions  for  the  blind  or  sold  for  their  bene6t  were  at  one  time  exempted 
Uie  intemal  revenue  tax.    Slot.,  x866,  p.  147;  1867,  p.  47S- 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  several  States  the  supetintendeol  and  other 
of  certain  public  institutions,  including  school*  for  the  blind,  arc  excused 
service  on  juries.    Sec  Comp.  Laws  of  Florida,  iqu»  i  1753;  West  VirRinia 
>0'3r  S  3^3^'    I"  Virginia  officers  of  such  schools  were  at  one  time  exempted 
both  jury  service  and  mUitary  duty.    Lawi,  i847»  ch.  1$. 
'  Codt,  1&S7,  p.  174;  Ann.  Code,  1017,  ilt  70q6,  7143. 
•  L»W5,  TOO©,  p,  401;  Rev.  Laws,  iqio,  §  7568. 

k»  Law*,  igii.  ch.  27;  Ci\il  Ctxic,  iqi  t,  |  1^76.    The  kw  applies  only  to  certain 
inties. 
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the  voting  places  to  the  infirm  or  disabled.  A  consider- 
able number  of  them,  however,  have  laws  which  expressly 
mention  the  blind  as  persons  to  whom  aid  in  marking  the 
ballot  is  permissible  on  the  part  of  the  election  officials, 
or  less  often,  on  the  part  of  any  qualified  person  desig* 
nated  by  the  blind  voter. ^  These  States  are  Alabama,' 
Connecticut,^  Delaware, "  Fiorida,^  Idaho.'  Kentucky,' 
Maryland,^  Massachusetts,^  Mississippi,^'*  Nebraska,"  New 
Hampshire,^^  New  Jersey,^'^  New  York/*  North  Dakota/' 
Oregon/*  Rhode  Island/^  Tennessee/*  Virginia/^  Washing- 
ton/-^ Wisconsin/'  and  Wyoming.*^ 

With  respect  to  the  making  of  wills  by  the  blind  and  with 
respect  to  their  capacity  to  act  as  witnesses  for  such,  it  has 
very  rarely  seemed  necessary  to  place  special  enactments 
upon  the  statute  books,  it  being  thought  no  doubt  that  the 
matter  was  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  usual  laws  on  the 
subject.  In  one  State,  however,  namely,  Georgia,  there  is 
express  pro\asion  establishing  the  testamentary  right  of  the 


1  It  h  the  latter  ^uranKemcnt  whidi  the  blitul  prefer,  And  in  tome  caMt  hmvt 
sought  to  effect.    Sec  Bosl&n  Glabe,  Feb.  i7,  1016* 

«  Pol.  Code.  1907,  (  400. 

>  Laws.  i8c>5»  ch.  8S;  Gen.  Stat..  iqo;ii,  )  1505*  In  this  State  it  »  pitn'ided  UlAt  no 
elector  otherwise  qu aliped  to  vote  is  to  be  held  ineligible  by  reason  of  bliodiiiets,  if 
he  is  found  able  to  write  a  Htatutc  or  the  Constitution  from  dtct&tion,  or  to  read 
raised  print. 

«  Rev.  Stat.,  1915,  }  1739.    Pcrton.^  with  "defective  eyesight"  arc  raenliaaed. 

»  Laws,  i8qs,  ch.  4329;  Comp,  Laws.  1014,  $  088. 

■  Pol.  and  Civ.  Code,  1907.  f  424. 
'  Statutes.  1915,  $  1475. 

■  Laws,  1896,  ch.  3oa;  1897,  P-  SQo;  1901,  ch.  3;  Ann.  Code,  191 1,  p.  888« 
■Laws,  1 888.  chft.  4.  4j6:  1913.  ch.  835,  §  394;  1916.  ch,  80;  Rev,  Law»,  1901, 

p,  160;  Supp.,  1908.  p.  153. 

"Ordinance  Annexed  to  Constitution,  1890,  |  t4;  Ann.  Code,  igtj,  }  6807. 

•t  Laws.  1S97,  p.  22s;  Kcv.  Laws.  1913. 1  3034. 

"Pub.  Slat,.  1901,  p,  T4S, 

**  Gen.  Stat..  1895,  p.  tjj53:  T4iws,  1898.  p.  279;  Comp.  Laws.  n)io.  p.  1104, 

«•  Laws.  1896.  di.  909;  Cons.  Laws.  1909.  p.  870. 

^*  Laws,  1S91,  ch.  66;  Comp.  Laws.  191J.  f  Q^* 

■  Lawfi,  1891.  p.  30;  Ann.  Stat.,  1910,  )  341 1. 
w  Gen,  Law$,  1909,  p.  iii> 
»  Laws,  1890.  ch.  34;  Ann.  Code,  1917.  f  i2S4- 
I*  Laws,  1904,  p.  931.'  Code,  1904.  (  T37kk 

•  Laws.  1890.  ch.  410:  Ann.  Code  and  Stat,  1910,  S  4901. 
nStat..  1917.  ♦ft.39. 

•  Law*.  T895.  ch.  48;  Comp,  Stat.,  loto,  t  at^n. 
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jlind,^  In  another  State,  on  the  other  hand,  namely, 
|Louisiana,  an  adv^erse  position  is  taken  in  regard  to  their 
^ being  witnesses  to  a  will,  it  being  declared  that  they  are 
^** absolutely  incapable"  for  such  purpose.- 

Full  discrimination  as  to  the  blind,  if  it  may  be  so  de- 
nominated, has  been  exercised  only  in  connection  with 
igration  laws,  where  it  has  been  feared  that  incoming 
>lind  persons  might  become  public  charges.^  In  Georgia 
it  is  provided  that  bond  may  be  exacted  of  commanders 
►f  vessels  or  of  the  managers  or  proprietors  of  "theatrical, 
ircus,  or  other  migratory  companies"  who  may  leave 
ithin  the  State,  as  likely  to  be  dependent  upon  it,  blind 
arsons,  as  well  as  persons  of  other  classes/*  In  certain 
ither  States,  which  at  one  time  were  attempting  individually 
regulate  the  immigration  of  ahens  entering  by  water, 
lere  have  been  enactments  requiring  report  to  the  port 
mthorities  by  the  owners  or  commanders  of  vessels,  in 
?gard  to  blind  passengers,  together  with  other  classes,  and 
te  rendering  of  sufficient  bond  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
aming public  charges.r  These  States  are  New  York,^ 
■assachusetts,'  and  Louisiana.*    On  the  other  hand,  how- 

»  Code,  t86i,  |  2381;  Ann,  Code.  1014,  $  3844.  The  kw  may  apply,  however, 
rather  to  persons  who  are  bolh  deaf  and  blind.  Interpreler&  and  scriveaers  musl  be 
duly  exjunined. 

'  Civil  Code,  1838.  $  1584;  Ann.  Rev.,  1915,  }  7137. 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  present  United  Slates  ttmnigration  laws  make  no 
reference  to  the  blind  as  such,  though  a  bond  may  be  required  for  persons  likely  to 
t»ec»me  public  charges. 

•Code,  i86t.  §  720^  Ann.  Code,  1914,  j|(  559-561.  Also  mduded  in  the  taw  are 
iolants,  lunatics,  the  deaf,  the  maimed,  and  the  ai;ed  or  infirm^ 

t  The  bass  of  these  enactments  seems  to  have  been  the  fear  that  the  blind,  with 
other  daises,  including  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane,  the  feeblc-nrtinded,  the 
and  the  crippled,  were  bdng  dumped  on  American  shores  by  foreign  na- 
See  Report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  1S80,  p.  41. 
Lavs,  i&47i  ch.  1Q5;  184Q,  ch.  350;  1851,  ch.  533;  1866,  ch.  737;  1S71,  ch.  475; 
I,  ch.  427.    The  amount  of  the  bond  was  $1,000.     Inspectors  might  also  be 
ted  to  make  examination,  and  the  proprietors  of  ships  were  to  be  responsible 
proper  care  of  persons  detained.    In  this  State  at  one  time  it  was  provided 
t  ''no  pauper  who  has  not  resided  at  least  one  year  next  prior  to  application  for 
his  or  her  admi«4on  into  any  State  asylum  for  the  idiotic,  blind,  insane,  or  deaf  and 
dumb  shall  be  admitted  as  an  inmate  thereof/'    Laws.  1S80.  ch.  549. 
7  Laws»  1852,  ch.  370;  1873,  ch.  i6q;  Pub.  Stat.,  1883.  p.  468.   The  amount  of  the 

was  Sr,ooo. 
•  Laws,  1869,  ch.  303;  Rev.  Stat,  f^ws,  1870,  {  1733.    The  amount  of  the  bond 
#Mfjoo. 
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ever,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  present  in  New  Jersey  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  bringing  of  dependent  children  into  the 
State  without  the  exaction  of  bond  has  been  amended  in 
favor  of  certain  blind  children  coming  to  special  homes  for 
them.* 

Legislation  designed  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  blind, 
though  relating  more  directly  to  people  with  sight  who 
might  do  them  injury,  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  the 
shielding  of  their  persons  from  abuse  or  ill-treatment. 
It  has  probably  had  its  inception  in  the  belief  that  the 
blind,  being  in  a  peculiarly  defenseless  condition,  should  be 
rendered  safe  from  all  possible  hami.  The  guarding  of 
blind  children  is  felt  to  be  especially  called  for;  and  it  b  to 
such  that  existing  enactments  apply.  In  Virginia  it  is  made 
a  misdemeanor  to  abduct  or  kidnap,  or  to  aid  in  the  abduc- 
tion or  kidnapping  of,  ''inmates  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  hospitals  of  the  State/'  *  In  Wisconsin  it  is  an  offense 
for  officers  in  charge  of  institutions  for  the  blind  and  other 
classes  to  abuse,  neglect,  or  ill-treat  any  of  the  inmates,  or 
to  allow  them  to  be  so  used.^  In  Florida  blind  persons, 
together  with  certain  other  classes,  are  not  permitted  to  be 
sent  to  the  State  reform  school ' 

The  second  form  of  statu  tor}'  action  of  indirect  char- 
acter for  the  protection  of  the  blind  is  of  greater  importance, 
its  aim  being  the  prevention  of  imposture  under  the  guise 
of  simulated  blindness.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
dishonest  persons  possessed  of  sight  pretend  to  be  blind 
in  order  to  work  upon  the  s\-mpathies  of  the  charitably 
inclined  for  their  financial  profit;  and  not  always  is  the  pub- 

>  Laws,  iyu»  cb.  3or,  Comp.  Stut.,  Supp.,  tgfj,  p.  805*  The  vrigiiul  law  forbade 
the  bringing  in  of  diildrcn  under  twelve  yean  of  age  by  corporations  ind  tUMOcUtlons 
unlos  with  a  bond  of  1 1,000. 

>  Laws,  1908,  cb.  6x ;  Code,  Supp.,  1910,  p.  fzS.  Similar  pctitectfon  u  afforded  to 
inmates  of  hospitals  for  the  inMne.  The  penalty  for  violation  is  a  One  of  from  tso  to 
lioo,  or  impriMMunefit  of  from  auc  to  u%  mouths,  or  both  such  fine  And  imprimn^ 
menL    See  alto  Laws.  i386,  p,  417;  ^896.  p.  673:  Code,  1004,  $  ^(>$o, 

»Iawi,  t9jt,  cb.  176;  1880,  ch.  Its;  idii.  ch.  J75;  Sut.,  1017. 1 4^89.  The  dcJ 
Ate  aho  Indudod.  The  penalty  fur  vfotation  )«  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200,  or  im 
iwitOBBunt  for  not  more  than  one  year. 

*  Lavs.  too5»  ch.  51SS;  Coffip.  Laws^  1014.  f  4i75< 
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lie  able  to  perceive  the  fraud  being  perpetrated.  The 
matter  is,  however,  a  very  serious  one,  amounting  in  fact 
not  merely  to  the  practicing  of  cheating,  but  to  positive 
and  grave  injury  to  the  blind.*  In  a  number  of  States 
direct  legal  cognizance  has  been  taken  of  the  evil — ^in  all 
since  1909 — though  in  most  other  States  the  offense  is  no 

■  doubt  included  under  some  such  general  charge  as  **  va- 
grancy," *' imposture/'  or  *' false  personation,"  and  is  to  be 
punished  accordingly.  The  States  that  have  taken  special 
action  are  Illinois,^  Indiana,^  Michigan/  Minnesota/  Mis- 
souri/ Nevada/  New  Mexico/  North  Dakota/  Ohio/° 
Washington/*  and  Wisconsin/-     In  them  the  impersona- 

Ition  of  the  blind,  together  with  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  or 
persons  otherwise  physically  defective,  is  expressly  for- 
bidden. The  penalty  attached  to  violation  of  the  statute 
is  usually  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  im- 
prisormient  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment.     In  most  cases  the  offense  is  de- 


>  On  tbe  matter  of  impostors  repr&iciiting  themselves  to  be  blind,  see  Proceedings 

NaCional  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  iSqo,  p.  41J.    See  also  Imter- 

Joumal  of  Surgery,  nrii.,  igoQ,  p.  2&r,OpklhalmoU)ty>  «.» 191  i,  p.  81 ;  Jcumal 

Indiana  State  Medical  Anociatien,  x.,  1917,  p.  433;  Journal  ej  Fhtida  Medical 

[A'UfciaH^m.  iii.»  191 7»  P>  3oa- 

•  Laws,  191S,  p.  584;  Rev.  Stat.,  igr6,  p.  894.    The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  from  $10 
%30o,  or  imprisonment  for  from  1  to  6  months,  or  botli, 

•  Laws,  1915,  ch.  154;  Ann.  Stat.,  Supp.,  1918,  ^  jrjgoe.    The  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
ocn  $10  to  $200,  or  imprisonment  for  from  i  to  6  monthsj  or  both. 

Laws,  1917,  ch.  135.    Tbe  penally  is  a  §ne  of  not  exceeding  $joo,  or  impriaon- 

fcff  not  exceeding  to  days,  or  both. 
Laws,  1909,  ch.  487;  1911.  ch.  257;  Geo.  Slat,,  1913*  5  9030,    The  penalty  is  a 
of  not  exceeding  $100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  90  days,  or  both. 

•  Laws,  191$,  p.  467.    The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  from  iio  to  $?oo,  or  imprisonment 
for  fmn  t  to  6  months,  or  both. 

'Lawi,  1915,  ch,  52.    The  penalty  is  a  line  of  not  exceeding  $300.  or  imprison- 
lor  not  exceeding  3  months,  or  both. 

•  Lews,  191 7i  ch.  59.   The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  (ioo«  or  imprisonment 
for  not  exceeding  6  months,  or  boti^. 

•  Laws,  1917,  ch.  64<    The  penally  is  a  6ne  of  from  f  10  to  $100.  or  imprisonmejit 
for  not  exceeding  6  months,  or  both. 

wLawi,  1915,  p.  207;  Ann.  Gen.  Code,  Supp.,  1Q16,  {  1340^1.    The  penalty  is  a 
fine  oi  not  acceding  Sioo,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  6  months,  or  both. 
uLaws,  1915.  ch.  63;  Code  and  .Stat.,  1915,  f  268S-1.    Tbe  offense  constitutes  a 


•«Lawa»  i9X7»  ch.  151:  Stat.,  1917,  i  4473d.   The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  1 
$100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  90  days,  or  both. 
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dared  to  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  in  some  is  added  to  the 
offenses  constituting  vagrancy  or  imposture.* 

Judicial  Decisions  Affecting  the  Blind 

The  next  method  of  discovering  the  attitude  of  the  law 
towards  the  blind,  after  the  examination  of  statutor>' 
legislation,  is  through  the  pronouncements  of  the  courts 
in  respect  to  them.  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  the  blind 
appertain  for  the  most  part  to  two  matters :  the  validity  of 
the  wills  made  by  them,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
claim  damages  for  injuries  wliich  they  would  not  have  re- 
ceived if  they  had  not  been  blind.  Other  decisions  have  to 
do  with  various  questions.  Those  concerned  with  schools, 
or  with  pensions,  or  with  other  particular  topics  in  connec- 
tion with  work  for  the  blind  will  be  considered  in  their 
proper  place. 

Judicial  Decisions  Relating  to  the  Wills  of  the  Blind 

The  course  of  the  law  respecting  the  wills  of  the  blind  is 
in  keeping  with  its  usual  policy,  and  the  rules  adopted  are 
a  part  of  the  general  principles  applying  to  wills.  The 
interests  of  the  blind  and  of  the  state  are  alike  held  in  view. 
The  rights  of  the  one  are  to  be  preserved,  while  protection 
is  to  be  afforded  to  the  other  against  the  possibility  of  fraud. 
The  courts  have  always  been  willing  to  accord  a  full  hearing 
to  the  wills  of  the  blind.  There  has  been  no  demurring  to 
their  prerogatives  in  the  matter,  and  no  question  has  ever 
been  raised  as  to  their  legal  claims.  As  stated  by  the  Court 
in  one  case,  "the  fact  of  the  blind  making  wills  wherever 
spoken  of  is  assumed  to  be  an  undeniable  fact;"  and  *' we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  settled  law  that  mere  blind- 
ness  does  not  incapacitate  a  man  from  making  a  mW* ' 

In  nearly  all  States,  however,  there  are  very  careful  and 

«  Thcac  kw&  were  in  large  part  lecured  through  the  efforU  o4  the  dear     In  New_ 
York  tbc  imperaonatloo  of  a  deal  man  oomUtutf^  v^gniuy, 
•  Rty  ».  BUi,  i  StPob.  (S.  C),  J07#  49  Am.  Dec,  647  (iM). 
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rigid  regulations  govemmg  the  execution  of  wiUs,  in  the 
making  of  which  sight  plays  a  most  important  part.  In 
the  absence  of  this  sense  an  opportunity  for  deception  is 
resented  which  the  courts  cannot  disregard,  and  to  which 
they  must  pay  due  heed.  Yet  to  wills  made  by  the  blind 
there  has  been  no  averseness  to  extending  aU  the  considera- 
tion possible;  and  to  defeat  such,  there  must  have  been 
open  or  flagrant  departure  from  the  general  rules  of  the  law. 
t  one  time  the  courts  were  inclined  to  favor  oral  wills 
ade  by  blind  persons,  in  the  belief  that  the  danger  of 
srepresentation  or  collusion  was  thereby  minimized,  and 
at  there  was  thus  greater  certainty  of  genuineness.  Later, 
ially  under  the  Civil  Law,  the  courts  became  willing 
to  accept  written  wills,  insisting  only  upon  special  assur- 
ances of  their  having  been  read  over  before  proper  witnesses, 
d  often  requiring  that  they  be  signed  by  the  witnesses 
the  presence  of  the  testator  and  in  each  other's  presence, 
oday  a  rather  liberal  attitude  on  the  whole  prevails  with 
:gard  to  the  testamentary  acts  of  the  blind.  Though  on 
€  offering  of  their  wills  for  probate,  there  is  occasion  for 
eful  scrutinizing,  yet  if  it  appears  that  such  testaments 
have  been  sufficiently  or  reasonably  safeguarded,  and  there 
little  if  any  evidence  of  fraud  or  of  undue  influence,  the 
urts  are  generally  found  prepared  to  dispense  with  un- 
ecessary  formalities,  and  to  allow  their  wills  to  stand.  In 
act,  so  ready  have  the  courts  come  to  be  to  uphold  the 
s  of  the  blind  that  where  no  proof  is  adduced  that  they 
e  not  been  executed  in  good  faith,  the  fact  that  they 
ve  not  been  read  over  to  the  testator,  or  that  they  have 
been  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  subscribing  wit- 
may  be  excused.*    Today  it  may  be  said  that,  pro- 

will  ol  a  blind  man  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  though  not  read  over  to  him. 
iW,  Mmrray,  7  Ga.,  564^  50  Am.  Dec.,  41 1  (1S49).   The  will  of  a  blind  man  need 
[  fCftd  over  to  him  In  the  pr^ence  of  atte^Un^  witn^scs,    HemphUt  p.  ffempkiU^ 
U  C^  »9i,  21  Am.  Dec.,  3J1  (1830),    It  is  sufficient  if  a.  will  be  read  to  a  blind 
itor,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  done  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.    Marii» 
MUckeil,  j8  Ga.,  38J  (1859).   The  will  of  a  blind  man,  duly  executed  and  attested, 
proved  10  have  been  dictated  and  read  to  him,  is  entitled  to  probotc,  though  it 
not  been  nsad  to,  or  in  tite  presence  of,  alti^tln;^  witnesses.    Wam^tr  v.  Wamptcr, 
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vided  that  all  other  essentials  are  complied  with,  and 
the  precautions  in  the  circumstances  have  been  taken,  the 
demands  of  the  law  are  satisfied  when  there  has  been  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the  document. 
iind  there  is  a  clear  intention  to  make  the  disposition  of 
property  therein  set  forth, ^ 

Akin  to  the  rules  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  making 
of  wills  by  the  blind  are  those  applied  to  the  making  of 
contracts  by  them  generally.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  blind 
does  not,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  affect  the  validity  of  his 
legal  obligations.- 

JuDiciAL  Decisions  Relating  to  Injuries  to  the  Blind 

The  matter  of  injuries  happening  to  blind  persons  which 
would  not  have  occurred  but  for  their  blindness  belongs  in 
large  measure  to  the  law  of  negligence,  especially  as  regards 
contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit 
for  damages.    In  the  cases  which  have  been  decided  upon 

9  Md . ,  540  ( I S5  6) ,  It  has  also  been  bel<i  that  the  expression  in  the  statutes  goveminjE 
wills,  "  in  the  presence  of  the  testator/'  is  not  to  be  token  literally  as  meaning  within 
the  vision  of  the  testator.    /«  re  Alfred's  Wiit,  170  N.  C,  153,  86  S.  E.»  1047  (lors). 

I  On  the  making  of  wilU  by  the  blind,  see  Davis  v.  Rogers,  6  D^.^  44  (1855);  WiUom 
V.  MUtkelt,  loi  Pa.,  495  (iSSi);  Napfle*$  Estatt  {Appeal  of  Sharp),  134  Pa.,  40;. 

10  Atl-,  67^  (1890}:  Sekr  V.  LimUman,  153  Mo.,  276.  54  S,  W.»  S37  (t8go)i  G.  E. 
(Gardner,  *'The  Law  of  Wills,"  1903,  p.  91;  J.  R.  Rood,  "Trmtise  on  the  Law  of 
WiUs."  igo4,  f§  114.  174,  276,  305.  J44;  W.  P.  Borland.  "The  Law  of  Wills  and 
the  Administration  of  Estates,"  ed.  1915,  pp.  56,  59,  iig,  339;  James  Schouler. 
''The  Law  of  Wills,  Exeoitors,  and  Administrators,"  ed.  1915,  pp.  107,  384,  435 
For  an  instance  of  a  holographic  will,  sec  State  p.  Marim^  2  La.  Ann.,  667  (1847L 
A  win  is  vstid  when  the  signature  of  a  blind  testator  is  affixed  by  another  at  his 
request.  In  ft  PkkeU's  Will,  49  Ore.,  127,  89  Pac,  377  {1907).  On  the  other  haml, 
it  has  been  held  that  where  a  blind  man  orders  a  wiU  to  be  destroyed  and  believes 
that  this  has  been  done,  though  such  is  not  actually  the  case,  a  revocation  or  can- 
cellation cannot  be  deemed  lo  have  been  effected  within  the  statute.  Bcy4  t. 
Cook,  30  Va.|  ii  (1831)'  Where  a  teatator  wl»>  was  very  old  and  nearly  blind  called 
for  his  will,  but  was  given  an  old  letter,  which,  believing  it  to  be  his  will,  he  dt- 
»Uoyed,  a  revocation  was  not  regarded  as  having  token  place,  Pryor  v,  Cofgni, 
17  Ga.,  444  (1855).  Where  a  blind  penon  cUrected  that  a  will  be  thrown  into  the 
fire,  but  another  paper  was  so  dispOMd  of»  there  woa  no  real  revocatko.  Kent  1. 
Mak^ey,  to  Ohio,  104  (1859).  Where  a  testator  is  old,  feeble,  and  nearly  blind, 
and  there  is  doubt  as  to  his  testamentary  capacity  and  as  to  the  proper  execution 
of  the  will,  probate  may  be  denied.  In  ft  liddiHgtan't  Witi,  5 1  fiun,  6j8,  4  N.  V. 
Supp.,  646  (1889). 

>  CrMfra  V.  Rscc6, 181  III.  App.,  528  (191  j):  L.  F,  Hammon,  "GcBeral  Principles  oi, 
the  Law  of  Contracts,'*  r903,  p.  90. 
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the  subject,  the  opinions  of  the  courts  seem  to  be  di\'xded. 
Some  lean  to  the  view  that  no  recovery  can  be  had  by  a 
blind  person  unless  there  has  been  gross  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant.  By  them  extreme  care  and  diligence 
are  expected  of  the  blind  when  going  about.  Some  courts, 
and  perhaps  the  larger  number,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
take  too  strong  a  stand  against  the  blind  man,  especially 
if  the  accident  w^ere  due  primarily  to  the  fault  of  the  de- 
fendant^ even  though  a  person  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
sense  of  sight  would  have  escaped  injur>'.  Very  often  the 
matter  is  regarded  as  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury,  it  having 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  blind  person  is  chargeable 
with  contributorj^  negMgence,  or  is  free  from  faultj  and 
being  governed  by  consideration  of  all  the  attendant  cir- 
stances. 
The  decisions  found  have  mainly  to  do  with  three  forms 
of  accidents,  namely,  those  occurring  on  obstructed  public 
roughfares,  those  occurring  at  railway  crossings,,  and 
those  occurring  on  railway  cars  or  trains.  In  cases  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  highways  and  sidewalks  upon  which 
blind  persons  have  proceeded,  and  upon  which,  because  of 
some  defect  therein  apparent  to  one  with  sight,  they  have 
met  with  disaster,  the  predominant  view  is  that  they  have 
a  full  right  to  be  upon  such  places,  and  if  these  happen  to 
,be  in  a  bad  condition,  the  blame  rests  with  the  public 
uthorities,  or  with  those  w^ho  are  directly  responsible,  A 
lind  man  may  thus  not,  because  of  alleged  contributory 
egligence  on  his  part,  lose  his  right  of  recovery  for  the  in- 
uries  which  he  has  sustained.  Tliis  attitude  may  even  ex- 
end  to  cases  where  if  the  blind  man  had  himself  exercised 
sufficient  care,  he  would  not  have  incurred  the  mishap.  The 
courts  consider  that  one  has  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
public  thoroughfares  of  liis  neighborhood  are  safe  for  travel 
and  may  act  on  that  assumption.  In  other  words,  in  point 
of  law  it  is  not  negUgcnce  on  the  part  of  a  blind  person  to 
traverse  public  ways  without  escort.  In  the  language  of 
one  decision,  **it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule 
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Uiat  it  is  negligence  for  a  blind  man  to  walk  the  streets  .  ,  . 
unattended.*'  *  By  another  Court  it  is  declared  that  *' side- 
walks are  made  for  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  as 
well  as  (or  persons  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties/* ' 
As  stated  in  a  third  decision: 

It  cannot  be  held  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  plaintiff,  because 
of  his  blindness,  was,  in  going  upon  the  streets  and  walks,  de- 
prived of  the  protection  aflPorded  to  other  citizens.  Having  no 
knowledge  to  the  contrary,  he  had  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
streets  and  walks  were  in  sale  condition  for  the  passaj^e  of 
pedestrians.^ 

>  SwUlk  t.  Wiidcs,  I  i\  Mo^.,  556»  lo  N.  C  446  {iS&l).  A  blind  man  was  injurc^i 
by  faUing  ioto  ^  trap  door  on  a  sdden^k  of  a  much  frequaited  street  in  iroaC  of  the 
ddeadant'a  premises,  no  guard  being  pcovided,  and  no  warning  given.  The  ques.ttoQ 
ol  nrgHgrnrr  wis  coosidered  to  be  ooe  for  Uie  jury. 

« ITaiger  ?.  Town  of  SpkU  Lake,  117  Iowa,  59J.  88  N,  W-»  xoos  (i90»).  A  blind 
woman  sixty-nine  years  of  a^  was  injured  by  falling  on  a  sidewalk,  the  only  one  in 
her  course,  whicb  was  old  aod  decayed,  but  the  saiousnesa  of  the  defects  of  which 
she  did  not  know,  .\lmo6t  identical  words  were  expressed  in  a  later  decision  in  the 
same  State,  where  a  blind  person  fell  into  an  unguarded  ditch  of  a  dty  w»ter  main. 
Bakofn  v.  City  of  Independent,  178  Iowa,  6«5,  160  N.  W.,  305,  14  N.  C.  C.  A.,  3^1 
0916). 

•  Citrtcr  9.  CUy  of  Nimda,  55  App,  D»  sot,  66  N.  Y.  Supp,,  1059  (1900).  A  blind 
man,  fifty-two  yeara  of  age,  accustomed  to  going  about  alone,  wa»  injured  by  a 
plank  in  a  sidewalk  tripping  up.  Similar  views  are  taken  in  other  ca>es.  A  blind 
roan  walking  on  the  sidewalks  of  a  dty  need  not  exerdse  greater  care  than  others^ 
though  in  most  matters  he  must  do  so:  and  if  be  is  injured  by  defects  therein,  the 
city  is  liable.  BUI  v.  CUy  ofGiemooad,  1 24  Iowa  479,  100  N.  W.,  57}  (1904).  It  b 
not  n^Ugence  per  se  for  a  person  with  defective  sight  to  go  about  the  struts  of  a 
dty;  nod  in  case  such  are  out  of  repair,  it  i^  for  the  jury  to  dedde  whether  there  has 
be«i  contrlbutoiy  negligence  on  his  part.  Davenport  v.  Rttckman,  jy  N,  Y..  568 
(t868).  A  person  with  defective  sight  has  the  right,  notwithstanding,  to  trav<d  about 
on  the  public  throughfares,  provided  that  he  uses  reasonable  care  in  the  drctmi' 
stances.  Pcatk  t.  CUy  of  Utica,  10  Hun.  (N-  V.),  477  («877).  Where  a  blind  man 
traveling  along  a  road  on  a  darit  night  aod  unable  to  be  seen,  heard  a  team  coming 
at  some  distance  and  in  an  unknown  dtrection,  and,  bdng  ignorant  of  the  condition 
of  the  highway,  but  supposing  it  to  be  safe  for  his  movements,  left  it  because  of  the 
danger  which  he  feared,  and  suffered  injuries  in  consequence,  he  was  absolved 

fthe  charge  of  coatribuLory  negligence,  be  having  the  right  to  assume  that  the : 
was  safe.   Giddm  v.  Town  of  lUading,  38  Vt.,  s'l  88  Am.  Dec,  639  (1865)  ■    Wl 
was  left  open  in  the  street  of  a  dty  by  workmen  and  a  red  light  put 
later  »  blind  man  stumbled  into  it,  he  was  held  not  to  be  pcfwnaUy 

I  deq}it«  the  fact  that  he  was  unattended,  and  had  f  aileri  to  use  bis  ^taS  bs  he  ] 
on  his  way.  Pay  v.  City  of  Wmston,  12b  N.  C,  aSi,  35  S.  E.,  609  (1900).  Where  a 
blind  man  accustomed  to  walking  about  alone  stepped  off  the  &de  of  a  bn4ge,  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  and  the  railing  of  which  was  lateiy  missing,  it  was  held  to  be 
a  question  for  the  jury  whether  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  ncgligsnce  in  attempt- 
ing to  cztMs  without  a  guide.    SUeptr  v.  6andoim,  5>  N.  H.,  a44  (1873).    A  blind 

^  jMnoo  on  a  poor  farm  who  was  struck  by  the  tongue  of  a  wagon,  was  faeld  not  to 

^De  A«gUcent  in  going  about,  du£  art  on^  being  required  on  his  part.   Hni  v.  Toien 
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Similarly,  actioii  may  lie  against  piirsuiis  who  use  public 
ways  in  such  negligent  manner  as  to  cause  injury  to  the 
blind.*    In  a  minority  of  decisions  a  more  stringent  rule  is 

K adopted,  and  a  blind  j^erson  may  be  required  to  show  affirm- 
atively that  he  has  exercised  due  care,  and  that  the  accident 
complained  of  was  in  no  wise  owing  to  his  own  want  thereof.* 
WW'tlUit^t  148  Mass.,  487,  20  N,  E.,  i  u  ( i887)<  Where  a  person  eighty-two  years 
■TiCt  &nd  urith  defective  sight  was  injured  wheu  the  horse  which  he  waA  driving 
took  fright  at  the  noise  of  steam  escaping  from  a  hoisting  engine  operating  on  a 
itreet.  be  was  held  to  be  guiJ^  of  no  contributory  negligence.  Bam  v.  CUy  of 
Lemitiont  94  Me.,  265, 47  Atl^  548  (1900).  Where  a  woman  with  very  defective  sight 
was  hurrying  to  take  a  car,  and  stumbled  over  a  pile  of  planks  not  usually  so  placed 
and  was  injured,  the  railway  company  was  Uabk,  it  not  having  exercised  the  care  to 
be  expected  of  it.  Keith  v.  Worcester  6r  B.  V.  St.  Ry.  Co.,  ig6  Mass.,  478.  81  N.  E., 
14  L.  R.  A.  (n.  %.),  64S  (1007).  Sec  also  Wcdderbum  v.  City  of  Deirnt,  144 
684,  108  N,W-,ioj  (1906). 

person  almost  blind  walking  on  a  public  highway  and  struck  by  an  auto* 
which  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  and  was  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
which  he  attempted  to  avoicl  by  jumping,  may  be  held  only  to  the  exercise  of 
hie  care,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.    Appenon  v.  Latro,  44  Ind.  App., 
N.  E.,  07.  88  N  E.,  99  ( jgo9).   Where  a  blind  person  familiar  with  the  streets 
ivas  crossing  one,  and  was  struck  by  an  automobilie,  which  was  on  the  wrong 
was  going  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  which  ^ave  no  warning,  recovery  was 
for  the  injuries  received,  as  it  had  been  po!>sible  to  discover  ihoit  the  man  was 
and  had  become  disconcerted  in  his  movements.    McLaughlin  v.  Gri^n,  155 
302,  tj5  N.  W.,  1 107  (191 2)<    Where  a  person  blind  in  one  eye,  very  old,  and 
defective  hearing  was  injured  by  a  car  while  driving  a  wagon  diagonally  across 
set  car  trade,  it  was  held  that  he  had  not  been  negligent  in  thus  traveling  upon 
way  unattended,  or  in  failing  to  look  and  listen,  when  the  cars  did  not  have 
usive  right  of  way.     Rabbins  v.  Springfield  St.  Ry.  Co.,  ids  Mass ,  30,  43 
.,  334  (1895).    Sec  also  liarns  0.  Uebelhotr,  75  N.  V.,  169  (1878);  Marshatt  & 
.  Ry.  Co.  V.  Pdty,  107  Tex.,  387,  180  S.  W„  105  (1915). 
■  Such  was  the  principle  adopted  where  a  blind  man  fell  into  an  open  water  drain, 
the  existence  of  which  be  had  fuU  knowledge.    Sl€waii  r  City  ef  Nashviik,  96 
in,,  50,  33  S.  W.,  613  (1896).    Where  a  person  with  defective  sight  was  injured 
falling  into  a  cellar  lying  near  a  defective  sidewalk,  it  was  held  that,  though  his 
in  going  about  was  not  in  itself  to  be  regarded  as  contributoty  negligence,  yet 
one  opening  had  been  left  exposed,  which  could  have  been  seen  by  a  person 
t,  the  dty  was  not  liable  ior  damage,  it  not  being  an  insurer  of  its  Btxeets^ 
criminal  negligence  not  being  shown  affirmatively.   City  of  Franklin  v.  Harttr. 
27  Ind.,  446,  ?6  N.  E,,  882  (1890).    In  a  case  where  the  facts  were  similar,  it  was 
lield  that  the  mere  fact  of  blindness  was  not  evidence  of  negligence,  but  that  with 
aJl  the  dicumstances  taken  together,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  contributory  negli- 
gence.   Tmm  ofSaUm  v,  GcUtr,  76  Ind.,  391  (t88i).   A  city  Is  not  negligent  in  per- 
inittilig  the  eraslence  of  a  stairway  leading  to  a  basement  alongside  a  sidewalk,  into 
wtiich  a  man  almost  blind  fell,  when  there  is  a  railing  on  one  side,  and  there  is  plent>' 
room  on  the  sidewalk  on  which  to  walk.    Edwards  v.  City  of  Rjakigk,  150  N.  C, 
6.  6j  S.  E,.  1040  (1909).    W^licre  an  old  man  with  defective  ngbt  fell  off  the  edge 
a  sidewalk,  the  protecting  raiting  of  which  was  missing,  it  was  hdd  that  he  was 
of  contributory  negligence,  inasmuch  as,  though  using  all  care  and  feeling  bis 
Abotit,  he  was  conscious  of  the  danger.    GarbamaU  v.  City  cf  Dttrango,  30  Col, 
,  70  Pac-,  686  (190a).    Where  a  person  with  defective  viiaon  was  driving  over  a 
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In  the  matter  of  accidents  occurring  to  the  blind  at  places 
known  to  be  dangerous,  particularly  at  railway  crossings  or 
on  railway  tracks,  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  to  hold  them 
to  strict  accountability  for  what  may  befall  them  in  Ire 
quenting  such  places.  If  they  elect  to  incur  the  risks,  and 
are  lax  in  displaying  all  the  caution  which  the  circumstances 
demand,  they  are  left  to  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and 
an  eflfectual  bar  to  recovery  is  usually  set  up.  No  special 
solicitude  is  required  of  those  in  charge  of  the  operation  of 
trains  or  cars ;  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  them  unless  there 
happens  to  be  knowledge  of  the  infirmity  of  the  injured 
party,  ^    In  judicial  decisions  where  a  \iew  more  lenient  to 

county  bridge  &nd  struck  a  pile  of  planks,  which  hod  been  carefully  piled  to  ooe 
side,  and  wldch  in  the  drcumstances  wefe  property  there,  the  county  w&s  Abaolved 
from  the  darst  of  ofgligence,  whiie  fae  was  considered  to  be  guilty  of  coatribttCor)' 
Qcsiigvooe,  K^  r.  JunuUa  County,  3o6  Pa..  653,  56  AtL.  78  (1903).  A  pcnoa  with 
poor  Biglit  is  required  to  exerdae  special  c^e  in  his  movements,  even  Ihoilgli  a  plank 
over  a  space  for  the  passage  of  water,  from  which  he  falls,  is  itsdf  defective.  Wimt 
It.  Cityof  LawM^  83  Mass..  177  (1861}.  It  is  not  for  the  court  to  aay  whether  a  pctaoo 
hUnd  in  one  eye  has  cxerdsed  due  care  in  crossing  a  pUe  t»f  5now  and  ice  depo«ibtd 
in  the  street.  GUberi  c.  City  oj  Boston,  j3q  Mas».,  313,  ji  N.  E.,  234  (»S85)-  A 
bUnd  man  who  in  crossing  a  street  stops  wlien  he  hears  some  one  calling;,  and  is  struck 
by  a  pasting  car,  may  not  recover.  Webb  v.  Chicago  City  Ry.  Co.,  83  UL  App.«  565 
( i8gQ),  Where  a  permn  almost  blind  engaged  in  seUing  newspapers  turned  by  mis- 
take from  the  street  into  a  private  entrance,  and  fell  into  an  open  batchway,  the 
owners  were  hdd  not  to  be  guilty  of  negligence,  as  they  were  not  bound  to  pfovtde 
for  the  unintended  ui>e  of  their  property,  and  the  injured  person  was  not  really  an 
invitee.  Oyitkerbank  v.  Gardner.  40  N.  V.  Super..  263  (1883).  A  peraoo  with 
defective  vision  is  to  be  hdd  respaniuble  for  iniuries  caused  by  him  while  ddvinc 
an  automobik.     CumpbeU  v.  Walktr,  34  Del.,  580,  76  All.,  475  (iQio)t 

<  Where  it  appeared  that  a  blind  man  was  injured  at  a  railroad  crossing,  UlO  issVf- 
sectJon  ol  several  lines,  it  was  held  that,  though  he  had  the  right  to  frequent  railways 
and  other  public  crossings,  be  was  bound  to  eicrcisc  all  the  diligence  that  the  case 
required,  sukI  that  when  the  danger  was  very  gveat.  he  was  gronsly  neEliflmt  tod 
assumed  all  risks.  Fhrida  C,  or  F.  R.  Co,  p,  WiUioms,  37  Fk.,  406,  »  So^  $$$ 
{tSg/b).  Whcve  a  blind  man  changing  trom  one  street  car  to  another  was  giiren  a 
traiufer,  and  was  told  by  the  cooductor  that  the  road  was  dear,  and,  no  particular 
effort  being  made  by  himself  to  Usteo«  was  struck  by  a  car,  his  conduct  was  held  to 
amount  to  contributory  nei^llgence.  despite  the  original  negligertGe  o(  the  coiuliietor. 
WilsffH  t.  Detrmt  L'nittd  Ry.,  167  Mich.,  762,  132  N.  W.,  107  (igii).  A  ptttoil  with 
nuioady  unpaired  Wslon  who  on  aUghtiog  from  one  train  is  stntck  by  another  on 
a  parallel  track,  which  could  have  been  heard  at  a  great  distanoe,  is  dmifeable 
with  contributory  nesiigcfice.  G^tuaies  v.  Nm  York  tr  B.  R.  Co..  m  N.  V.  Super.. 
57  (1871)-  Sec  also  ag  N,  Y.  Super.,  93,  38  N,  Y.,  440,  98  Am.  Dec.,  58,  A  penoo 
blind  in  one  eye  should  eaercise  cspedal  care  in  croniog  a  railway  track  even  though 
a  flagman  has  signalled  him  to  do  so.  PusUi  9.  Missomi  Paeijic  Ry.  Cf.,  45  Mo. 
App.,  sss  (i8qi).  a  pexwn  blind  in  one  eye  is  negligent  to  crotttug  a  track  when  a 
takln  full  viewand  oc^y  a  short  distance  away  is  ngnalled  to  back,  even  though  the 
cnw  of  the  train  are  remiss  in  their  duty.    Marks  v.  Pdort^g  R.  Ctf.,  88  Va.,  1,  is 
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the  blind  is  taken>  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  cases 
where  the  contributory  negligence  on  their  part  is  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  acddent  and  cases  in  which  such  neg- 
ligence may  be  regarded  as  the  remote  Cause.  In  the  latter 
instance  the  blind  man  is  looked  upon  as  not  being  prin- 
ly  at  fault,  and  hence  is  entitled  to  recover.^ 
In  respect  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  blind  per- 
sons when  they  are  accepted  for  transportation  by  common 
carriers,  a  view  generally  favorable  to  them  is  adopted. 
More  than  ordinary  care  and  attention  must  be  extended 
to  such  passengers,  including  due  assistance  to  them  while 
boarding  or  alighting  from  trains,  when  their  condition  has 
been  made  known — in  fact,  all  the  care  and  attention  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  call  for.-    So  strongly  is  this 


Va.  L.  R.,  501,  n  S.  £.p  399  (i8qi).  An  old  person  blind  in  oac  eye  and  with  de- 
beannj^,  teeutg  two  tnhxA  pass,  and  not  looldnft  for  aoather,  by  wbich  be  U 
ttmdL,  cannot  recover.  McKimnty  0.  Chicago  <x  N.  W.  Ry.  Co..  87  Wis.,  282.  58 
N.  W.,  3S6,  59  N.  W.,  499  (1894).  Where  a  person  with  defective  sight  a4id  b^arioK 
was  wmlkios  on  a  railroad  track,  and  waa  struck  by  a  train,  which  had  sounded  its 
whktk  aad  bell,  but  was  unable  to  stop  tn  time,  the  latter  was  held  not  to  be  re^x>n- 
•tble  unlesi  it  had  knowledge  of  the  penoa's  coaditionL.  dutdee  v.  Kamsas  City  sf 
/mdepmdeme  R,  T.  Ry,  Co,,  130  Mo.,  142,  31  S,  W.,  loag  it$9S)^  Where  a  person 
with  defective  sight  and  hearing  was  walking  on  a  railway  trestlcj  and  was  struck 
I  and  killed  by  a  train,  he  was  re^^arded  as  having  been  guilty  of  contributory  n^^li- 
Atai^  ff.  Wabash,  St.  I.  &  /*.  Ry.  Co.,  84  Mo..  371  (1S84).  See  also  Rmuitr 
Mmmtopolis  ^r*  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.,  jo  Minn.,  J15,  14  N.  W.,  883  (1B86);  Inm  r. 
iyn  nights  R.  Co.,  sg  App.  D.,  95,  69  N.  Y.  Supp.,  80  (1901);  Soutkim  Ry.  Co. 
164  Ky-,  121*  I7S  S'  W,,  14  (igis). 
Where  a  blind  man,  seated  in  a  wagon  and  leading  a  horse  from  bdiind.  was 
a  nUraad  track,  upon  which  the  horse  took  fright  and  pulled  back,  throwing 
out.  Mod  allowiog  him  to  be  run  over  by  an  approaching  hand  car.  It  was  beh! 
-lliat  there  was  no  contributory  negligenoet  inaamuch  as  the  occurrence  was  an  extra- 
onfimuy  ooe  and  one  not  to  be  contemplated,  while  the  hand  car  had  failed  to  have 
proper  brakes  upon  it.  Joimson  t.  Gidf,  C  ^  F.  S.  Ry,  Co.,  2  Tex.  Civ.  App.,  139, 
at  S.  W.,  374  (1893).  Where  a  person,  aged  and  with  poor  eyesight,  stepped  in 
front  ol  a  backing  locomotive,  which  failed  to  ring  its  bell  or  to  whistle,  as  rcquireil 
by  law.  and  was  struck  and  killed,  it  was  held  that  the  railway  was  responsible. 
MostmiM  V,  Ckkago  5r  A.  R.  Co,,  255  HI.,  552,  99  N.  E,.  672;  affirming  164  III.  App., 
ill  (iQii).  Where  on  a  cloudy  day  a  person  with  very  bad  sight  was  crossing  a 
track,  00  which  a  train  had  just  paaaed,  sending  out  much  smoke,  and  was  struck  by 
going  very  fast,  and  which  failed  to  ring  its  bell  or  to  whbtle,  he  was  bdd, 
of  law,  not  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  contributory  ncgUgcnce.  Lots  r. 
Ifm  Tmk  CMlmf  6r  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  7  App.  D..  515.  40  N.  Y.  Supp.,  253  (1896). 

*  A  bliDd  pueenger,  who  after  having  told  a  porter  of  his  blindness  and  aaked 
a^tiwrince.  Idl  from  tJie  end  of  a  car,  had  the  right  to  bdieve  that  the  directions  given 
htm  were  oorrect,  and  that  his  movements  would  be  guided.  Dmvcr  &  R.  G.  Ry.  Co. 
9,  Dwfy,  47  Col.,  584.  108  Pac,  173,  27  L.  R.  A..  761  (1910).  Where  a  railway  com- 
ftware  that  a  prospective  passenger  was  blind,  but  received  him  notwith- 
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principle  held  that  the  question  has  arisen  whether  carriers 
are  bound  to  receive  blind  persons  as  passengers  if  without 
escort.  Their  traveling  is  believed  to  be  attended  with  such 
risks  that  a  railway  company  may  be  considered  to  be  jus- 
tified  in  refusing  to  selJ  them  transportation  unless  in 
accompaniment  of  a  person  with  sight,  especially  when  a 
change  of  cars  has  to  be  made  during  the  journey.*  It  may 
be  left  for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  or  not,  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  particularly  in  view  of  previous  traveling  on 
their  part,  they  may  be  regarded  as  competent  to  make 
the  trip  alone,  in  which  event  it  is  incumbent  upon  them 
to  produce  evidence  to  such  effect.^ 

standing,  it  was  obligated  txi  consider  the  fact  of  tus  blindness  in  giving;  him  suffidenl 
time  to  board  a  train.  Indianapdis  SotUhcm  Ry.  Co.  v.  Waii,  54  Ind.  App.,  43,  lor 
N.  £.„  680,  4  N.  C.  C.  A.,  532  (1913).  Where  a  braltcman  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  condition  of  a  blind  passenger  left  him  on  the  platform,  instead  ol  leading  bin  to 
a  seat,  and  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  when  the  train  started,  the  railway  was  ImM 
to  be  FCipoaaibk.  Banks  0.  Chicago  6r  A .  Ry,  C0.,  60  Mo.  App.,  274  ( 1  §05).  Where 
a  conductor  who  had  promised  to  assist  a  blind  passenger  to  aUght,  failed  to  do  so. 
and  a  fellow  passenger  who  offered  ud  was  oompeUed  to  go  a  roundabout  way  10  an 
exit,  by  which  the  bh'nd  person  fell  and  sustained  Injtiry,  the  fellow  passenger  omit- 
ting to  give  warning  of  the  danger,  the  railway  was  held  responsible,  the  action  of  the 
lellow  passenger  not  being  tlic  projcimate  caiue.  Georgia  RaiUoad  ^r  Banking  Co*  t* 
Riva,  137  Oa.,  376,  73  i*-  ^t  64S.  3*  i-  R-  A.  (n.  s.),  sH,  a  N.  C.  C.  A.,  174  (igi  j). 
Where  a  carrier  was  notified  that  a  passenger  was  almost  blind,  but  (ailed  to  td)  her 
when  her  Jf^iination  was  reached,  and  allowed  her  to  attempt  to  alight  without 
assistance,  it  wus  held  to  be  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the  passetigor  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence.  Laym  v.  Chicago  &  A.  R.  Co.,  175  Mo.  App.»  14« 
r57  S.  W.,  850  U9I3)-  i^  h^  ^^  ^^^n  bc^^  ^^^  A  hUnd  person  kBled  as  the  result 
of  a  nibny  eolUsSoo  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  since 
the  Cact  of  bis  blindwH'  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident,  even  though 
the  possession  of  sight  would  have  enabled  him  to  escape,  5/.  Lmtii,  J.  M,ir  S,  Ry. 
Co.  9,  Maddwy,  57  Ark..  306,  21  S.  W.,  472  (1893).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  case 
where  a  passenger  with  only  partly  defective  vision  who  was  able  to  find  her  way 
down  the  aisle  of  the  car  alone,  was  not  given  suf&dent  time  to  alight,  and  was 
carried  beyond  her  station,  she  making  no  effort  to  assist  herself,  and  not  being  in 
fact  misled,  no  recovery  was  allowed,  even  though  the  conductor  had  promised  to 
give  aid,  Sontkttn  Ry.  Co.  v.  Hobbs,  118  Ga.,  227.  45  S.  E..  33.  63  I-  H.  A.,  bE.  14 
Am.  Ncg.  Rep.,  523  (1903).  A  person  partially  blind  who  is  injured  in  getting  oft 
a  train  at  a  certain  place,  not  bong  told  that  it  was  the  place  to  aUght,  cannot 
recover.  Vivian  v.  San  Anlanie,  V.  6r  G.  R.,  {Tex.  C.  C.  A.)  196  S.  W.,  267  CtQi?). 
See  also  180  S.  W\,  653. 

<  rUinoif  Ctntral  R.  Co.  «.  Allen,  28  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  108,  89  S.  W..  150  (X905). 

>  The  refusal  of  a  raOway  to  receive  a  blind  man  as  a  poaaeoger  because  of  Idi 
blindness  u  a  wrongful  act  unless  there  is  proof  aHi«r  that  he  is  unable  to  tnvel  alone. 
Kackory  t.  MobiU  6*  0.  Ry.  Co.,  74  Miss..  520,  si  So.,  146,  60  Am.  St.  Rep.,  iit,  36 
L.  R,  A.»  s^t,  6  Am.  &  £ng.  Ry.  Cos.,  367  (i 897)<  See  also  75  Mis.,  74^*  '3  ^-i 
434,  65  Am.  St.  Rep..  617,  41  L.  R.  A.,  385  (tM)-  The  rcsuoniog  of  the  Oouit  hu 
been  thus  given:  "  Primarily  the  affliction  of  blindness  unfiu  every  person  for 
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Other  Judicial  Decisions  Relating  to  the  Bund 

The  remaining  judicial  decisions  relating  to  the  blind  are 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  each  found  in  a  single  instance. 
One  is  concerned  with  the  definition  of  blindness,  according 
to  which  a  particular  person  would  be  enabled  to  come 
within  the  exemption  in  the  law  regarding  the  payment  of  a 
poll  tax,  the  person  in  this  case  being  held  not  to  be  actually 
blind.  ^  In  another  the  question  is  upon  whether  certain 
acts  of  a  pubMc  oflScer  are  invalid  because  of  his  want  of 
sight,  the  view  of  the  court  being  that  such  infirmity  does 
not  render  one  incapable  of  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties.'    In  a  third  the  issue  is  in  regard  to  whether  a  stat- 

by  nil  way »  if  unaccompaiued.  No  blind  per:joa  without  previous  cxiierionce  couJd 
ponibly  accommodate  himself  to  the  many  exigencies  inddeni  to  travel  by  railroad. 
or  ipuard  himself  agmikst  peril  in  boarding  or  alighting;  from  trains,  chanjeriog  from 
one  train  to  another,  or  thrcarlin^  his  way  in  safely  across  the  railway  tracks  at 
czowded  stations.  Hence  the  rule  which  provides  that  every  blind  person  is  pre- 
stimed  to  be,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  exj^erience,  unlit  to  travel  alone,  is  not  un- 
tttuoaakkt,  Noir  .  .  .  lb]  such  a  regulation  a  hardship  upon  the  persons  afQicted 
with  bHiuiness  or  other  disabling  physical  infirmity.  It  is  rather  a  safeguard  thrown 
aroiidd  them  for  their  own  protection.  Therefore,  when  a  blind  person  appears  to 
purchase  a  ticket,  being  himself  unknown  to  the  a^ent,  and  that  ticket  is  refused, 
the  carrier  is  not  liable  by  this  act  to  be  mulcted  in  damages,  but  ...  if  the  agent 
knows  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  competency  to  travel  of  the  person,  or  if  the 
fact  of  »uch  ability  Is  made  known  to  him  in  an>'  manner,  and  be  still  persij»t5  wan- 
tonly and  arbitrarily  to  sell  the  person  desiring  passage  a  ticket,  the  carrier  may  be 
made  to  respond  in  damages  for  his  offensive  act.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  of 
the  carrier  to  listen  to  the  explanation  of  the  person  desiring  to  purchase  a  ticket,  and 
judge  of  his  competency  in  the  light  of  the  facts  then  made  known  to  him,  and  the 
question  of  the  reasonableness  or  imrcasonablcness  of  his  refusal  is  one  of  fact  to  be 
submitted  to  the  jury."  Illinois  Cenirai  Ry.  Co,  v.  Smithy  8s  Miss.,  340,  37  So.,  643 
107  Am-  St.  Rep.,  293,  70  L.  R.  A.,  642  (1907).  On  the  matter  of  accidents  to  the 
blind,  see  also  T.  G.  Shearman  and  A^  A.  Redfietd,  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Neg 
lt|;ence,"  ed.  1013.  }§  SS,  375,  481,  Robert  Hutchinson,  *' Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Carriers,"  i(»o6,  J§  967,  5193,  123 1;  T.  J.  Michic,  "Treatise  on  the  I-aw  of  Carriers,' 
191 5,  p.  2 1 21;  Norman  Fetter,  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Passengers,' 
1^7*  PP>  464*  635;  D.  C.  Moore,  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Carriers,"  1917.  PP-  1140, 
1250,  15Q4;  A,  J.  Ntdlis,  "The  Law  of  Street  Railways,"  1911,  $  430;  H  J.  Booth 
"Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Street  Railways,'^  ed.  iQi  1,  ft  336;  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law, 
1898,  vii.,  p.  443;  Cyclopedia  of  Law,  1908,  xxxix..  p.  533;  Ctfrpus  Juris,  19 17,  x. 
p.  646. 

>  Tbe  penon  alleging  himself  to  be  blind  was  able  to  see  suffidently  to  carry  on 
tuA  businett,  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  da^ed  as  blind.  MeCtfrmkk  9.  Jester,  53 
Ta.  Civ.  App,  306.  us  S.  W.,  27S  (1908). 

*  The  fact  that  a  oounty  oommissioocr  who  aided  in  the  drawing  of  a  grand  jury 
was  blind,  was  held  not  to  raoder  the  indictment  drawn  by  it  void,  when  it  appeared 
that  such  oofnmiiiioDer  was  otherwise  capable  of  performing  his  duties.  Eurika 
Comity  ffaheas  Corpus  Coses,  35  Nev.,  80,  126  Pac,  655  (1912). 
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ute  providing  for  the  appointment  of  guardians  for  certain 
classes  of  the  population  applies  equally  to  the  blind,  who 
are  not  mentioned  by  name,  the  opinion  being  a  negative 
one.'  The  final  matter  calling  for  judicial  attention  is  as 
to  whether  the  blind  are  to  be  held  accountable  in  law  for 
their  misdeeds.  In  this  there  is  no  disinclination  to  declare 
that  they  are  fuUy  so;  for,  says  the  Court,  if  it  should  be 
admitted  that  they  are  not  on  a  parity  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  in  this  regard,  **the  blind  would  ordinarily  be 
wholly  exempt  from  punishment  for  the  violation  of  any 
|>enal  statute/'- 

A  The  statute  referring  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  feeble-minded,  and  othief  dasaes 
tinder  oerUin  conditions,  has  no  appiicadan  to  the  blind  soldy  became  of  that 
blindneiSj  and  in  conscqucince  there  is  tio  authority  in  Uw  for  the  appointment  of 
KUardians  for  them.    Gri^n  v.  CoUins,  1 12  Ga.,  102,  49  S,  E.,  827  (1905)- 

*  A  bUnd  person  was  under  indictment  for  the  illegal  sdiing  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  he  was  not  on  a  parity  with  other  witnesses,  in  not  being  able 
to  procure  evidence  as  they.   Bishop  v.  Stat«,  18  Ga.  App.,  714, 90  S.  E.,  j6o  doi^) 
It  may  be  added  here  that  criminid  offenses  against  blind  persons  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  of  an  aKjfra%'ate<l  nature. 
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Extent  to  Which  the  Blind  Are  Wage-earners 


The  next  matter  to  be  examined  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  the  blind  is  that  of  their  economic  standing. 
In  the  want  of  the  sense  of  sight  a  person  is  deprived  of  such 
an  important  physical  faculty  that  at  the  outset  arises  the 
question  whether  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  be  a  factor 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community.  In  the  vast  number 
of  the  occupations  of  men  vision  constitutes  such  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  that  to  those  persons  bereft  of  it  a 
more  or  less  effectual  bar  is  imposed  upon  entry  into  them, 
raost  being  closed  altogether.  Thus  many  vocations  the 
blind  man  finds  himself  necessarily  precluded  entirely  from 
pursuing,  while  in  the  remainder  he  discovers  the  field  so 
narrowly  circumscribed  that  but  the  sh'ghtest  opening  is 
afforded  him.  In  other  words,  blindness,  if  not  totally 
disabling  for  gainful  occupations  those  whom  it  afEicts, 
lays  upon  them  such  a  heavy  hand  that  the  range  found 
left  is  exceedingly  contracted.  In  consequence  of  all  this 
the  earning  power  of  the  blind  becomes  very  limited,  and 
their  task  of  securing  remunerative  employment  which  will 
support  them  proves  an  extremely  difficult  one,  if  not  in- 
deed an  insuperable  one.  If  as  a  result  they  fail,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  successful  carrying 
on  of  business  or  industry,  they  must  turn  to  other  sources 
for  their  sustenance. 

Such  is  the  essential  situation  which  confronts  the  blind 
portion  of  the  community.  How  far  in  actual  practice 
they  are  found  able  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners 
of  the  country,  and  to  become  a  self-sustaining  part  of  the 
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population,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  to  what  means  they  must 
look  for  their  support — this  we  are  now  to  consider. 

On  first  examination,  it  appears  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  blind  are  industrially  employed,  being  thus  regular 
wage-earners.  Despite  their  affliction,  these  do  engage  in 
industrial  tasks,  and  are  able  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to 
provide  for  themselves.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
United  States  census  for  1910/  of  the  55.473  blind  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age,  9,321,  or  16  8  per  cent — about  one  in 
six — are  gainfully  .employed.-  Of  this  number,  7 ♦976,  or 
85.6  per  cent,  are  males,  and  i  ,345,  or  14.4  per  cent,  females. 
The  proportion  of  the  general  population  of  the  same  age 
so  reported  is  $^.;^  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  three  times 
as  great.  ITie  proportion  of  blind  males  gainfully  employed 
is  about  one-fourth,  .or  25.3  per  cent,  while  that  of  males 
in  the  general  population  is  81.3  per  cent,  the  latter  thus 
being  also  over  three  times  as  great.  The  percentage  for 
blind  females  is  5.6,  and  that  for  females  in  the  general 
population  23.4,  making  the  latter  over  four  times  as  great. 

In  the  following  table  are  shovtTi  the  percentages  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  general  population,  with  males  and  females 
also  listed  separately,  as  found  in  the  several  broad  classes 
of  occupations.' 

Occupations  op  thr  Blind  ani>  of  the:  Gbjocbal  Population 


1 

Blinu 

T«tat 

Uait 

F^matt 

ntat 

Mak 

Fmtait 

Tool........ 

JOO.O 

0,0 
44-6 

t.l 
til 

7.9 
5  5 

1000 

ia.6 

30. 0 

.It 

5.J 
5  S 

too.o 
C7-4 

S:! 

0.9  : 

lOO.O 

97  0 
OS 

1,3 

4.4 

9'9 
41 

100. 0 

10.5 

IS 

«.t 
J  7 

too  0 

and  KnlnutJ   bu»- 

9*, 4 

7.4 

Extrarlion  of  minemli  - 

Miftufttctunnt'  iitwl  m«c1i«iifc«Ht>diiitrfct 
Tmuportfttion 

trade" 

Public  service . 

Pn>(««{ocal  «efvk« 

Doncitic&iid  penoaal 
MItoelkneous 

•eivioe , 

I 
I 


*  "Tllc  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  1917,  pp.  6i-66»  Mt-ist,  175.  JJ^.  *46-»57; 
•*Thc  Blind  Popultdoa  of  the  United  SUtes,"  iqis,  pp.  35-38,  51,  sa. 

■  In  tb«  spedftl  idiediiles  for  the  blind  the  proportion  is  pncticaUy  the  same. 

•  Bureut  of  the  Census.  Reports,  1514,  iv*.  p.  jo.    Sec  iilso  Spedal  Reports, 
"  The  Blind  And  the  Deaf,*'  1906,  pp.  t8,  Si^sj. 
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It  thus  appears  that,  in  relation  to  their  entire  number  who 
are  gainfully  employed,  the  blind  are  occupied  more  ex- 
tensively in  trade  and  in  professional  service  than  is  the 
general  population.  In  professional  service  the  proportion 
is  over  three  times  as  great,  and  in  trade  it  is  nearly  twice 
as  great.  The  high  percentage  of  the  blind  in  the  former 
occupation  is  probably  in  the  main  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  very  considerable  number  of  musicians  and  teachers  of 
music  embraced  therein,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  possible 
belief  that  the  loss  of  sight  offers  less  of  a  handicap  than  in 
other  pursuits.  In  the  remaining  occupations  the  blind  are 
relatively  less  widely  represented.  In  transportation  the 
proportion  of  the  general  population  is  over  three  times  as 
eat.  In  public  service  and  in  tlie  extraction  of  minerals 
e  difference  is  about  the  same.  In  agriculture  and  kindred 
occupations,  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
and  in  domestic  and  personal  service  the  proportion  of  the 
general  population  is  not  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  blind,  though  it  may  be  that  the  enumeration  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  blind  in  these  occupations,  especially  in  agiicul- 
ture,  had  reference  rather  to  their  employment  before  the 
currence  of  the  loss  of  sight.  In  the  occupations  grouped 
miscellaneous  **  the  proportion  for  the  blind  is  slightly 
larger  than  for  the  general  population. 

Considered  in  regard  to  the  blind  alone,  it  is  seen  from 

the  foregoing  table  that  over  four-fifths  (83.4  per  cent)  of 

those  gainfully  employed  are  in  agriculture  and  kindred 

cupations,    manufacturing    and   mechanical    industries, 

ade,  and  professional  service-— the  proportion  for  males 

g  85.3  per  cent,  and  for  females  71.8  per  cent.    A  little 

more  than  one-fourth  (26.9  per  cent)  are  reported  in  agricul- 

Itiire  and  kindred  occupations,  or  28.6  per  cent  of  males  and 
Si 7 4  per  cent  of  females;  and  a  little  less  than  one-fourth 
(24.6  per  cent),  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
pr  23.9  per  cent  of  males  and  28.9  per  cent  of  females.  In 
these  two  occupations  more  than  one-half  (51.5  per  cent) 
of  the  blind  are  found,  or  52.5  per  cent  of  males  and  46.3 
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per  cent  of  females.  Nearly  one-fifth  (18.1  per  cent)  are 
in  trade,  or  20.0  per  cent  of  males  and  6.2  per  cent  of  fe- 
males; and  slightly  more  than  one-eighth  (13.8  per  cent),  in 
professional  service,  or  12.8  per  cent  of  males  and  19.3  per 
cent  of  females.  In  domestic  and  personal  service  there 
are  a  little  less  than  one-twelfth  (7.9  per  cent),  or  5.3  per 
cent  of  males  and  24.1  per  cent  of  females.  In  transporta- 
tion  the  proportion  is  2.1  per  cent,  or  2.4  per  cent  of  males 
and  0.9  per  cent  of  females;  in  extraction  of  minerals,  o.g 
per  cent,  or  1,1  per  cent  for  males;  and  in  public  service, 
0.4  per  cent,  or  0.4  per  cent  of  males  and  0,2  per  cent  of 
females.  In  misceUaneous  occupations  are  5.3  per  cent,  or 
5.5  per  cent  of  males  and  3.0  per  cent  of  females. 

The  several  specific  occupations  in  which  the  male  and 
the  female  blind  over  ten  years  of  age  are  found  to  be  en- 
gaged, with  the  number  and  percentage  for  each,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table, 

Sncciric  OcctJFATiONS  or  the  Blind 


lie    I 

I 


I 
I 


In  ngiiculturt.  fomtry.  animaJ  faiulMAdiy,  and  fiihertes 

Fvnters  (includinir  ddiy  faitten) 

Truck  fumcrs.  fruit  growen,  florisU,  etc , . 

AcncultunJ  laborera ..... 

Stock  niatn  uad  herden ^  ^ ........... . 

Poultry  Taken .,,..,...,... , . . . , 

Allothcn 

tji  extnction  of  minemls 

Id  muiu£«cturinff  and  ntechAokal  punuits  and  baDding 
and  hand  Uada ,...,..,......,...,,. 

Sbocmakerii  and  cobble*  (not  in  EactoHea) 

Baaket  maken 

Chair  canciv 

Oeher  voedwnrken 

Opentivo  b  printing  uk)  publbhing  oubUahmenU 

Clfpil  and  ng  maken  (not  in  factorfaa) . .    

Hammock  and  nrt  m&km  (not  in  foctonct)      . . 

KalCltn  (not  In  factoriw*    

Fancy  work«n  (no*  to  lactoiies)    

Weaven,  not  othcrwiae  specified  (not  in  factories) 
Other  textile  wocko*. 

Broom  makeci .  ....,<i,i.>...««a«.*«»*it*9s«t> 

Mattmnakm  

Piano  tunera .> 

Tobftcxo 
Laboras 

lMiBdas.etc 

All 


Uttmbtr 


55 

330 
to 
39 

87 


14* 

1.1 

18 
6 

16 
M$ 
U9 

S3 

46 
>70 


P» 


*l 


F^MALR 


tJ45 

n* 

l»7 

5 

0* 

5 
5 


ton.o 
17.4 
04 
0.4 
ft. 8 

0.4 

Oi4 


iS.O 

1^ 
J  » 
tt.t 

U 

ft  4 
1ft 
o.i 
t.i 
9  S 
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Specific  Occupations  or  the  Bllvu — CotUitmtd 


1 

MiOJi 

Fkmaj^ 

Numim 

Fet 
tent 

Snmi^tr 

^B  In  timiupartmiioa 

5J 

34 

111 
1.600 

IJ 

77 

40l 

J© 

;;? 

105 
08 
105 
1.535 
JJ 
1,035 

35 

170 
J I 

«46 
j8 
6i 
io 
41 

418 
Jl 
45 
9t 

35 

7 

13 

57 

1.4 

o,T 

1.0 

5.0 

7.8 
0.7 
0.0 

04 
1.5 

J  3 
I. a 

a. 4 
i.a 
I.J 

0.4 

13.8 

05 
I.I 

04 
8.1 
0.4 
0.8 
0,  3 
0-5 
5- J 
0'4i 
0,6' 
0.3 
04 
0.  1 
0.2 
08 
2.  3 
0.4 

0.8 

0.  3 

06 

4  7 
4<o 

07 

.1 

14 

i8 
1 

t 

5 
10 

'1 

36 

4 
«o} 

360 

6 

167 

5^ 

3 

II 

534 

2 
31 

lao 

I 

1.S 
34 

A 

16 

o« 

^^B          Dnven  utd  tau]isi(.en 

^H         Tde|>boDe  operators                                             ... 
H         AU  others 

^V  In  iTJitle    

^M          Banken.  bToken.  cummiKtion  meirdiaaU.  moocy 

■              JeodcR.  rtc 

^K          Real  estate  and  iusunncc  agents , . 

^H            HuckHcTK  anrl  pfHrllrK       

o.a 
0  J 

0.1 
t,o 

^H          Retail  raercfaanU  and  dealers  (otlier  Ihan  huckster! 

■        N^JSSTV... ■■:::: 

^H                C«mr  and  tobacco  dealers 

^H                Gencfal  tlorekeepen 

^H                 DeaJcr»  in  mu^ic  and  tnu&ical  inslrunicntji 

^■^               Gctjccrs 

^^^^^^      Other  retail  merclijtiits  And  dealers 

^^^^^Bbksmcn,  saJeswomeo,  and  clerks  (in  stores)       - . . 
^^^^^Einvassers  and  amenta  {other  than  real  estate  and 

O.i 
O.I 

0.8 

J. 7 

0  1 

AflotlMfi .» 

In  servks                      

44. B 

Pablk service   ,  .    .-. ., ...,, 

0.  3 

Prof  esiioDal  service  * . . 

^_                Authors,  editon,  joumaluts,  rapovUn.  and 
^^L                   other  writers 

19   1 

O.Q 

^■^               Clergymen  and  other  religious  workoa 

^^^L      liu^i^na  and  teachers  of  mitsic.. 

^^^^V      Phyticians  and  suntcsms 

^^^^K       PmfeMon,  school  prindpala,  and  teachers     . 
^m               ProreMboal  entertainers 

H                 Aliolhew -           - 1 

OS 

11.4 

'>4 
4. a 
o.a 
0.0 
34. 1 

^H                  BoarduiR  and  lodfciae  house  keepers ..   . 

^H                Hotel,  rtsuurant.  aitd  lunchroom  keepen 

^^l                Jsnitnni 

*  S 

0-7 
o«i 

^H                Liunderers  and  lauodre&MS  fnot  in  lauadria). 

^H^               Miinn 

8.1 
X.6 

^^^^^       Saloon  keepers  and  bartenders 

8!i 

^^^^^V       Wood  sawyers  and  woodchoppers 

^^^B      All  others                                                 .   .... 

3..i 
1.9 

^^^^^       Oncan  KHnder^                                   

^^^■■^    AH  others 

^^■PW[|lBBBSCou»  and  unciavtifiiihle  <xcu|:ialjana. ..... 

^^P       Upittn  foot  othrrwiM:  specified^    ,  > .               .     . 

0.1 

1.1 

i.S 

0.7 

i.2 

On  the  face  of  these  returns,  the  blind  appear  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  occupations,  in  a  few  of  which  they 
may  be  said  to  be  fairl}"  well  represented.'    On  closer  anal- 

*  On  occujiAtkias  of  the  blind,  sec  aJao  the  ceiuu^s  returns  for  1900,  Special  Re- 
ports of  Ceosus  Office,  *'Tbe  Blind  and  the  Deaf,"  1906,  pp.  17.  iS,  51-61.  la  an 
iavtttigsitioa  by  IheAinencaaAsaociationol  Inslruclon^  of  the  Blind  in  1878,  it  was 
fooad  that  there  were  16  sopenntendentA  of  schools  for  the  blind;  216  tcachen  or 
bdlpcfs  in  xbools  for  the  bltdd;  34  niii»tst«r»4}f  tb«.Go«()d(  Si^^ythoTS,  r»i*^l^''Hor'<^,  or 
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ysiSj  however,  their  field  of  emplojinent  is  found  to  be 
very  constricted  one.  Except  only  in  certain  lines,  the  range 
is  seen  to  be  small;  while  some  industries  are  scarcely  at 
all  comprehended.  Even  whatever  favorable  showing  is 
made  is  tempered  by  several  circumstances.  It  is  possible, 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  not  inappreciable  proportion  of 
those  listed  in  particular  occupations  are  really  border  line 
cases,  there  being  a  remnant  of  sight  possessed,  which  has 
proved  of  no  slight  help.  It  may  next  be  assumed  that  a 
number  of  those  recorded  have  remained  in  the  same 
occupations  in  which  they  were  engaged  at  the  time  that 
they  became  blind,  it  ha\ing  proved  feasible  to  continue 
thereat  by  their  own  efforts,  together  with  the  assistance 
of  their  families  and  friends.  Perhaps  a  more  important 
consideration  ties  in  the  likelihood  that  many  were  enu- 
merated as  in  a  given  activity  when  in  fact  this  was  the  one 
followed  before  the  oncoming  of  the  affliction,  and  which 
has  subsequently  been  practically  if  not  entirely  given  up.^ 
Finally,  only  a  part,  probably  much  the  smaller  part,  of 
the  blind  reported  as  industrially  engaged  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  earning  their  own  livelihood,  the  occupations  of 
a  very  considerable  niunber  being  hardly  more  than  nom- 
inal— a  matter  to  which  we  are  later  to  give  attention. 

Of  the  male  blind  listed  in  the  foregoing  table  as  in  occupa- 
tions, over  three-fourths  (76.2  per  cent)  are  found  in  four- 
teen particular  ones,  each  having  at  least  two  hundred 

lecturen;  Jio  muaic  teachers  or  vocalists;  6q  organUts;  125  piano  Cuoers;  937  workers 
or  employees  in  handicrafts:  377  storekeepers,  etc;  45  owners  or  mkozgea  of  res] 
estate;  760  persons  engaged  in  housework,  or  at  home,  with  sewjnf  machines.  pUiiii 
sewing,  etc.  (most  being  women) ;  and  7S  in  homes  of  employment.    Sec  Proceediogs, 

1878,  p.  ao;  1879,  p,  29;  Report  of  Ohio  School,  1878.  p.  14;  New  York  Institute, 

1879,  p.  2j;  Ckautauquam,  xv..  189a.  p.  65;  E.  E.  Allen.  "Education  of  Defectives," 
in  "  Education  in  the  United  States,"  1000.  See  also  W,  G.  Holmes.  "Suocessftil 
Blind  Persons  in  America/'  1919;  Cleveland  Society  for  tht-  Blind.  "The  Blind  in 
Cleveland,"  tprS,  p.  a8. 

*  This  is  made  evident  from  the  special  schedules  returned  in  respea  to  cba  censujk 
for  igto.  In  these  the  proportion  of  the  blind  gainfully  employed  was  generally  i  or 
3  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  original  returns,  the  only  exceptions  bdng  in  the  case  of 
white  females,  who  had  a  slightly  higher  proportion  because  of  a  greater  number 
\mng  set  down  u  engaged  in  knitting  and  fancy  work.   See  "  The  Blind  in  the  United 

StatC^'/^OtPOl^tr^ltf^yhcB^ad  Pcf  uLtton  r.f  th.»  t^nitrd  <>Ut«/*  lOtJ,  p.  ij. 
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persons,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  are  the  occupa- 
tions of  farmers  (including  dairy  farmers),  broom  makers, 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  retail  merchants  and 
dealers  (other  than  hucksters  and  peddlers) ,  hucksters  and 
peddlers t  piano  tuners,  agricultural  laborers,  laborers  not 
otherwise  specified,  chair  caners,  canvassers  and  agents 
(other  than  real  estate  and  insurance),  wood  sawyers  and 
woodchoppers,  clergymen  and  other  religious  workers,  news- 
paper carriers  and  newsboys,  and  salesmen  and  clerks  (in 
stores).  The  largest  mmiber  in  any  single  specific  occupa- 
tion are  engaged  in  farming,  which  claims  a  little  over  one- 
fifth  (22.2  per  cent)  of  the  blind  reported.  This  is  probably 
due  to  two  things.  First,  farmers  represent  the  largest  class 
numerically  in  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  a  high  proportion  should  likewise  be  found 
among  the  blind,  disorders  affecting  the  sight  being  as  likely 
to  happen  among  farmers  in  their  advancing  years  as  among 
others.  It  is  quite  possibly  the  case,  secondly,  that  many 
were  enumerated  by  the  census  enumerators  as  ''farmers" 
when  in  fact  farming  was  the  occupation  engaged  in  prior  to 
the  oncoming  of  blindness.  In  other  words,  a  considerable 
part  of  those  listed  as  farmers  are  persons  who  were  farmers 
at  some  pre\aous  time,  and  have  after  becoming  blind  con- 
tinued in  the  general  direction  of  this  emplojuient,  though 
probably  prevented  from  extensive  participation  in  it. 

After  farming,  the  main  occupations  are  broom  making, 
music  playing  and  music  teaching,  and  retail  merchanting 
and  dealing  other  than  huckstering  and  peddling,  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  blind  gainfully  employed — 8.3  per  cent,  8.1 
per  cent,  and  7.8  per  cent,  respectively — being  found  in  each. 
In  the  consideration  of  possible  trades  for  the  blind,  which  is 
to  come  later,  we  shall  find  that  broom  making  is  one  of  the 
most  important  single  trades  for  the  blind,  and  that  to 
men  learning  a  new  pursuit  it  is  offered  most  frequently  of 
all;  hence  we  can  account  readily  enough  for  the  number 
of  the  blind  discovered  to  be  in  it.  The  playing  and  teaching 
of  music  have  also  long  been  recognized  as  peculiarly  suited 
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for  the  blind,  and  in  the  census  statistics  are  included  both 
high-class  musicians  and  street  performers.  The  number 
of  the  blind  found  as  retail  merchants  and  dealers  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  thus  engaged  at  th€ 
time  that  they  became  blind,  and  to  the  further  fact  that 
in  most  cases  the  businesses  are  small,  requiring  no  great 
outlay  of  capital  and  that  many  receive  assistance  from 
other  members  uf  their  families.  Dealing  in  music  and  in 
news-matter  very  often  are  occupations  undertaken  by 
blind  |>ersons  whose  affliction  has  newly  come  upon  them. 

From  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  male  blind  are  severally 
engaged  as  hucksters  and  peddlers  (5.0  per  cent),  piano 
tuners  (44  per  cent),  agricultural  laborers  (4.3  [>er  cent), 
and  laborers  not  otherwise  specitied  (4.0  p>er  cent).  Huck- 
stering and  peddling  include  in  great  measure  the  purveying 
of  various  articles  on  the  street  or  from  house  to  house,  as 
pencils,  matches,  shoestrings,  and  the  Hke.  which  often 
amounts  to  little  more  than  begging  Piano  tuning  as  an 
emplo)Tnent  for  the  blind  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  teaching 
and  placing  of  music,  generally  looked  upon  as  a  desirable 
field.  The  high  proportion  of  agricultural  laborers  discov- 
ered is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  the 
large  number  of  fanners — persons  being  enumerated  who 
were  thus  engaged  before  the  oncoming  of  blindness  (a  few 
ha\ing  such  tasks  as  corn  husking) .  Laborers  not  otherwise 
specified  include  p>ersons  doing  various  odd  jobs. 

Smaller  proportions  are  found  for  chair  caners  (3.0  per 
cent),  these  being  in  a  trade  which,  like  broom  making,  is 
considered  to  be  specially  adapted  for  the  blind;  canvassers 
and  agents,  other  than  real  estate  or  insurance  (2.4  per  cent), 
a  number  perhaps  having  scarcely  more  than  occasional 
employment;  wood  sawyers  and  woodchoppers  (2.2  f>er 
cent)»  also  including  some  whose  tasks  are  of  irregular  char- 
acter;  clergymen  and  other  religious  workers  (2.1  per  cent); 
newspaper  carriers  and  newsboys  (1.2  per  cent);  and  sales- 
men and  clerks  in  stores  {1.2  per  cent). 

The  remaining  23,8  per  ceni  of  the  male  blind  arc  div 
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ibuted  among  dififerent  occupations.  Certain  of  these  are 
regarded  as  more  or  less  appropriate  for  the  sightless: 
poultry  raismg,  with  0,5  per  cent;  basket  making,  with 
0.6  per  cent;  carpet  and  rug  making,  with  0.4  per  cent; 
hammock  and  net  making,  ^vith  0.2  per  cent;  mattress  mak- 
ing, with  0.6  per  cent;  and  telephone  operating,  with  0.5  per 
cent.    In  organ  grinding  are  specially  reported  0.2  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  female  blind  gainfully  employed  is 
on  the  whole  so  small  that  few  words  of  comment  are  nec- 
essary. The  range  of  occupations  open  to  them  is  seen  to 
be  much  more  narrow  than  that  for  men.  With  proportions 
of  not  less  than  one  per  cent,  they  are  found  as  follows: 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  12.4  per  cent;  farmers 
(including  dairy  farmers),  9.4  per  cent;  servants  and  wait- 
resses, 8,9  per  cent;  laundresses  (not  in  laundries),  8.1  per 
cent;  knitters  (not  in  factories),  7.6  per  cent;  agricultural 
laborers,  6.8  per  cent;  fancy  workers,  6.4  per  cent;  professors, 
school  principals,  and  teachers,  4.2  per  cent;  chair  caners, 
3.2  per  cent;  canvassers  and  agents  (other  than  real  estate 
and  insurance)^  2.7  per  cent;  boarding  and  lodging  house 
keepers,  2.5  per  cent;  seamstresses,  2.1  per  cent;  nurses, 
1.6  per  cent;  retail  merchants  and  dealers  (other  than  huck- 
sters and  peddlers),  1.3  per  cent;  weavers  (not  otherwise 
specified,  not  in  factories),  1.3  per  cent;  basket  makers,  1.3 
per  cent;  and  hucksters  and  peddlers,  i.o  per  cent.  In  re- 
maining occupations,  19.2  per  cent  are  enumerated — 0,4  per 
cent  being  poultry  raisers;  0.8  per  cent,  carpet  and  rug 
makers;  0.4  per  cent,  hammock  and  net  makers;  0.8  per  cent, 
broom  makers;  0.5  per  cent,  mattress  makers;  0.2  jier  cent^ 
piano  tuners;  and  0,8  per  cent,  telephone  operators.  It  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  the  occupations  set  down  are 
those  foDowed  before  the  occurrence  of  blindness,  while 
in  other  cases  it  is  likely  that  the  occupations  returned  are 
after  all  more  or  less  nominal.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  blind  women  not  listed  as  gainfully  employed  are  in 
fact  housewives,  living  in  their  own  homes,  many  of  whom 
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are  engaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  performance 

of  household  tasks.' 

Upon  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the  bhnd  may 
be  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  the  age  at  which  the  loss 
of  sight  occurred  is  discovered  to  have  a  not  unimportant 
bearing.  The  following  table  will  show  for  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  the  blind,  or  those  making  special  report,  over 
ten  years  of  age,  male  and  female,  the  numbers  so  found  in 
respect  to  the  age  at  which  bhndness  came  on* 

t  In  the  special  schedules  retumed,  representing  allgbtly  over  one-half  of  the  blinds 
which  are  likely  to  po8S«6  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  certain  diilcrcnocs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  bHnd  m  the  several  occupatioQS,  though  on 
the  whole  not  of  material  character.  The  main  variation  lies  in  the  tnaiMse  in  the 
respective  proportions  for  most  of  the  occupations  which  are  regarded  aa  specially 
suitable  or  adapted  for  the  blind,  and  for  a  few  others^  and  a  correspoading  dca<ase 
for  most  of  those  of  a  more  general  nature.  For  mjdes  the  percentage  gaiofiiliy  ^- 
ployed  as  broom  makers  is  increased  from  8.3  to  ii.a;  as  musicians  and  teachers  of 
music,  from  8.1  to  8.9;  as  piano  tuners,  from  44  to  6.  t;  as  chair  caners,  from  1.4  lo 
3.7;  aa  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  from  7.8  to  9.5;  as  hucksters  and  peddler^,,  from 
$.0  to  6.5;  as  canvassers  and  agents  (other  than  resil  estate  and  insurance),  from  »j| 
to  3.7;  as  wood  sawyers  and  woodchoppers,  from  3.2  to  3.5;  and  as  dezKynieii  and 
other  rdigious  workea,  from  2.1  to  3.7.  Sioular  gains,  though  rarely  amountiiig  to 
more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  are  shown  for  basket  makers,  carpet  and  rug  aiakcn» 
hammock  and  net  makers,  mattress  makers,  poultry  raisers,  telephone  opermton, 
and  organ  grinders;  and  for  stock  raisers,  newspaper  carrierSj  and  lawyers.  The 
heaviest  decreu^  are  found  among  those  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minerals,  and 
among  driven  and  teamsten,  with  noteworthy  ones  also  among  farmers,  agricoltural 
kborers,  persons  in  public  service,  janitors,  servants  and  waiters,  boarding  and 
lodging  house  keepers,  salesmen,  and  the  several  unspecihcd  dasaes.  The  percentage 
lor  farmers  is  reduced  from  23.3  to  16.0.  For  female  the  changes  are  many*  Among 
those  engaged  in  general  occupations  the  proportions  are  in  nearly  all  oies  redooad. 
and  in  some  considerably  so.  The  most  important  increases  in  the  percentages  gain- 
fully miployed  in  the  sevemi  occupations  are  from  124  to  15.6  among  muaidans 
and  teachers  of  music;  from  7.6  to  14.3  among  koittcn  (not  in  factories);  from  64  to 
ti.6  among  fancy  woricers  (not  in  factories);  from  3.3  to  4.7  among  chair  canen; 
and  from  3.7  to  j.8  among  canvassers  and  agents.  These  differences  are  largely  due 
lo  the  fact  that  in  the  special  schedules  only  those  were  indudcd  who  were  actually 
engaged  in  a  particular  occupation,  there  bdni;  reported  in  the  general  cnimieration 
a  number  of  persons  who  had  been  engaf;e<i  before  the  oncoming  of  their  blindness. 
AcoonUng  to  the  general  enumeration  of  the  male  blind,  the  naiivc-bom  whites,  the 
foreign>bom  whites,  and  the  Negrues  are,  with  their  respective  pcroentage&,  found  as 
follows:  farmers,  33.S.  1O.4,  and  33.8;  broom  makers,  9.5,  9.7,  and  1.3;  musid&ns  and 
tcachere  of  music,  S.9,  5.0,  and  7.5;  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  8^.  9.},  and  sJii 
hucksters  and  pcUdlcrs,  4.7,  7  6*  and  43;  piano  tuners,  3.6,  a.6,  and  o«#;  agricultural 
•iaborers,  3.7.  3.9,  am)  84:  laborers  not  otherwise  sped&ed,  3.1,  3.J,  and  9^0.  chair 

Aen.  iJit  J.H.  and  s.y,  canvassers  and  agents,  3.7.  3.7,  and  1.0;  wood  sawyers  and 
woodehoippers,  t.t,  0.6,  and  9.8;  dergymen  and  other  rdigious  workers,  1.8,  i.i,  and 
4.7;  newiiMper  earners  and  newsboys,  i^,  1.3^  and  i.t;  salesmen  and  derki,  t^, 
S.o»  Mad  o^;  and  all  others,  32.3.  32.9.  and  ^i.j. 
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On  these  results  the  report  of  the  census  thus  comments: 

For  both  males  and  females  the  proportion  gainfully  employed 
wis  much  higher  among  those  who  lost  their  sight  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  20  than  among  those  who  lost  it  in  adult  life.  Of 
the  male  blind  who  lost  their  sight  before  the  completion  of 
their  twentieth  year,  two-fifths  (39.7  per  cent)  were  gainfully 
employed,  as  compared  with  one-hfth  (19.1  per  cent)  of  those 
who  lost  it  after  the  age  of  20,  while  the  corresponding  propor- 
tions for  females  were  13.0  and  2.6  per  cent  respectively.  These 
differences  are  of  course  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blind 
who  lost  their  sight  when  less  than  20  years  of  age  include  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  persons  still  at  the  age  of  economic 
activ-ity  than  do  the  blind  who  lost  their  sight  after  that  age; 
there  is  also  probably  a  greater  likelihood  that  persons  losing 
their  sight  in  childhood  ydW  undertake  to  learn  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession than  that  those  already  employed  when  they  lose  their 
It  will  learn  an  entirely  new  occupation,  as  a  much  higher 
ree  of  initiative  is  required  in  the  latter  instance  than  in  the 
ler,  and  the  task  of  acquiring  the  requisite  skill  to  carry  on 
new  occupation  is  somewhat  more  difficult  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  such  skill  ordinarily  differs  entirely  from  that  necessar>' 
in  the  previous  occupation  and  is  acquired  by  ver>"  different 
training.  In  the  case  of  females,  moreov'er,  there  is  the  further 
factor  that  those  who  lost  their  sight  after  the  age  of  20  prob- 
♦ibly  comprised  a  larger  number  of  married  women,  and  hence 
were  less  likely  to  be  gainfully  employed  even  if  they  had  not 
ost  their  sight. 
The  proportion  gainfully  employed  among  the  male  blind  who 
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lobl  their  sigliL  iiL  the  ditlcruiit  ages  between  $  and  24  shows 
comparatively  little  variation,  being  somewhat  over  lwo-fifth> 
in  each  case.  For  the  later  age  periods,  how^ever,  the  percentage 
decreases  rapidly,  oiily  one-third  {^2.:^  per  cent)  of  those  who 
lost  their  sight  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  having  a  gainful 
occupation,  only  13.4  per  cent  of  those  who  lost  it  between  45 
and  64,  and  only  4.3  per  cent  of  those  who  lost  it  after  reaching 
the  age  of  65.  For  females  the  proportion  was  highest  (about 
14  per  cent)  among  those  who  lost  their  sight  before  the  comple- 
tion of  their  tenth  year,  and  was  about  10  per  cent  among  those 
who  lost  their  sight  during  the  second  decade  of  life.  The  per- 
centage decreases  gradually  as  the  age  when  vision  was  lost  in- 
creases, only  1.5  per  cent  of  those  who  lost  their  sight  after  the 
age  of  45  reporting  an  occupation.* 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  engaged  in  the  different 
occupations  also  varies  somew^hat  with  the  age  at  which 
occurred  the  loss  of  vision,  .\inong  males  who  were  thus 
affected  in  childliood  or  youth,  or  mider  the  twentieth  year, 
a  relatively  higher  proportion  is  usually  found  for  those  in- 
dustries deemed  to  be  particularly  suited  for  the  blind,  and 
as  a  rule  of  the  kind  taught  in  their  special  schools.  Among 
such  the  percentage  for  musicians  and  teachers  of  music  is 
16.6,  as  against  8.9  among  all  the  blind  gainfully  employed; 
for  broom  makers  14.7,  as  against  1 1.2 ;  for  piano  tuners  12.5, 
as  against  6.1;  and  for  chair  caners  6.3 ,  as  against  4. 7 .  These 
four  occupations  together  give  employment  to  just  more 
than  one-half  (50.3  per  cent)  of  the  blind  whose  blindness 
came  about  in  early  life*  Similar  increases,  though  slight 
in  themselves,  occur  among  mattress  makers,  carpet  and 
rug  makers,  hammock  and  net  makers,  dealers  in  music  and 
musical  instruments,  salesmen  and  clerks  (in  stores),  and 
a  few  others.  A  rise  may  also  be  noted  among  professors, 
school  principals,  and  teachers. 

For  males  whose  sight  was  lost  in  adult  life  a  higher 
proportion  is  discovered  among  those  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  general  business  and  industrial  pursuits,  especially 
agriculture  and  kindred  occupations,  domestic  and  personal 
service,  transportation,  certain  manufacturing  and  mechan- 

t  "The  Blind  in  the  United  Stales,"  pp.  14^,  144. 
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t:niplo>Tnents,  and  trade.  (Noteworthy  exceptions  in 
the  last  two  classes  are,  respectively,  basket  making  and 
dealing  in  music  and  musical  instruments.)  Of  those  be- 
coming blind  in  adult  life,  farmers  constitute  22.1  per  cent, 
embracing  over  a  third  (35.8  per  cent)  of  those  becoming  so 
after  the  forty-fifth  year;  and  retail  merchants  and  dealers, 
12.0  per  cent.  The  considerable  ratios  in  the  occupations 
represented  by  these  two  groups  are  mainly  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  that  such  are  among  the  leading 
occupations  of  the  general  population,  and  hence  are  in  any 
event  likely  to  be  relatively  large,  A  further  reason  ma}' 
be  that  in  them  blindness  may  prove  to  be  less  of  a  handicap 
than  in  some  others. 

With  respect  to  females,  increased  proportions  are  found 
for  those  whose  blindness  occurred  in  early  life  chiefly  among 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  with  a  percentage  of  22.4; 
fancy  workers,  with  a  percentage  of  14.9;  chair  caners. 
with  a  percentage  of  5.8;  and  professors,  school  principals, 
and  teachers,  with  a  percentage  of  5.2.  In  certain  other 
occupations  slight  gains  are  also  recorded.  For  that  por- 
tion losing  vision  after  the  twentieth  year  the  proportions 
are  greater  mainly  in  the  occupations  of  a  general  nature. 
being  most  pronounced  among  farmers,  launckesses  (mostly 
Negro  washerwomen),  servants  and  w^ai tresses,  and  seam- 
stresses. Such  is  the  case  also  for  knitters,  basket  makers, 
and  persons  in  a  few  similar  industries. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  proporrion  of  the 
blind  gainfully  employed  in  relation  to  the  period  of  life 
at  which  the  loss  of  sight  took  place,  we  may  note  the  effect 
which  education,  particularly  in  the  special  schools,  has 
upon  the  situation.  The  following  table  wOl  show  the  per- 
centages of  the  bhnd  over  ten  years,  and  of  males  and  fe- 
males separately,  gainfully  employed,  according  to  school 
attendance.* 

I  On  a  iDetuin  decree  oC  CAUtioa  necessary  in  accepting  ihe  fiicurra  here  presented, 
lee  ""The  Hliml  in  the  United  States/*  p.  ii8 
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Thu  Blind  is  Cjainful  Occupations  According  to  School  Athtnt) 


TWal 

Having  attcnderl  school .  . 

Havint;  attcadrd  s^ieciaT  school  or  wurkihop  for  tht  blind 

Hnvin,    ,it..r,i<,»<i  other  9choob  abo. , .    .  .    . , 

H,'  i'i  no  other  school ...... 

Not  h .  .1  jipcckl  school  or  workshop  for  the  bliaij. 

Not  having:  „;u.i..v .  ^hool ..,,..,.....,.., , . . 

Not  reporting  u  to  cducstun ...,..,.«... . . « 


These  findings  are  thus  interpreted  by  the  census  report: 

In  this  table  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  spedaJ  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  In  fitting  them  for  self-support  is  brought  out 
clearly.  Of  the  total  number  who  had  attended  a  special  school 
or  workshop  for  the  blind,  practically  two-fifths  (39.2  per  cent) 
were  gainfully  employed,  as  compared  with  16.5  per  cent,  or  one- 
sixth,  of  those  who  had  only  attended  schools  primarily  for  the 
seeing,  and  9.9  per  cent,  or  one-tenth,  of  those  reporting  that 
they  had  never  attended  school.  The  proportion  was  somewhat 
higher  for  those  who  had  attended  other  schools  in  addition 
to  a  spedal  institution  for  the  blind,  being  47.9  per  cent,  or 
somewhat  less  than  one-half,  whereas  for  those  who  had  attended 
no  other  school  it  was  35,7  per  cent^  or  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third.  The  reason  for  the  higher  jjercentage  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  attended  both  an  institution  for  the  blind  and  other 
schools  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  they  include  persons  v,*ho  lost 
their  sight  in  adult  life  and  went  to  a  workshop  for  the  blind  for 
the  puqijose  of  learning  a  trade. 

It  must  be  of  course  remembered  .  .  .  that  other  factors 
than  the  superior  capacity  for  self-support  which  results  from 
education  enter  into  the  differences  in  the  percentages.  Even 
if  conditions  were  equal  in  all  other  respects,  the  percentage 
reporting  a  gainful  occupation  would  probably  he  liigher  for 
those  who  had  been  to  a  school  or  workshop  for  the  l>lind  than 
for  those  who  had  not,  and  for  those  who  had  been  both  to  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  schools  primarily  for  the  seeing  than  for 
those  who  had  been  only  to  a  school  for  the  blind,  by  reason  of 
the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  resj^ective  classes.  Thus 
those  who  had  never  been  to  an  institution  for  the  blind  prob- 
ably comprised  in  the  majority  of  instances  persons  who  had 
lost  their  sight  in  adult  life  and  who  to  a  considerable  extent 
were  past  the  age  of  economic  activity,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
married  females,  had  others  to  support  them  and  hence  did  not 
need  to  seek  employment,  whereas  those  who  had  attended  a 
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school  for  the  blind  were  as  a  class  younger  and  to  a  greater 
extent  still  in  the  years  of  economic  acti\dty.  Similarly,  of  the 
[Iblind  who  had  attended  an  institution  for  the  blind,  those  who 
["liad  been  to  no  other  school  doubtless  comprised  a  larger  propor- 
tion who  had  lost  their  sight  in  childhood,  and  thus  a  larger 
[proportion  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  economic  acti\4ty, 
than  did  those  who  had  received  instruction  also  at  schools 
primarily  for  the  seeing.  For  these  reasons  the  differences  in 
the  pjercentages  reporting  an  occupation  for  the  various  classes 
with  respect  to  education  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  education  increases  the  ability 
of  the  blind  to  support  themselves. 

More  than  one-half  (52.5  per  cent)  of  the  males  who  had 
I  attended  a  special  institution  for  the  blind  reported  a  gainful 
(,occup>ation.    In  the  case  of  those  who  had  also  been  to  an  insti- 
tution primarily  for  the  seeing,  the  proportion  arose  to  60.6  per 
^cent,  or  three-fifths,  while  umong  those  whose  instruction  was 
rooiined  to  an  institution  for  the  blind,  the  proportion  was  some- 
[what  less  than  one- half  (48. 7  per  cent).    Of  those  who  had  not 
[been  to  a  special  institution  for  the  blind  but  had  attended  other 
>ls,  one-fourth  (24.6  per  cent)  reported  an  occupation,  and 
[of  those  reporting  that  they  had  not  attended  any  school,  15,2 
cent,  or  about  one-seventh. 
Of  the  female  blind  who  had  been  to  an  institution  for  the 
>lind,  one-fifth  (19.2  per  cent)  were  gainfully  employed.    The 
ference  between  the  proportions  for  those  who  had  attended 
►ther  schools  also  and  those  who  had  attended  no  other  schools 
.was  much  smaller  than  for  males,  the  percentages  being  21.6 
land  18.4,  respectively.    The  difference  between  the  percentage 
for  those  who  had  attended  a  special  school  for  the  blind  and 
[those  who  had  not  was,  however,  much  greater  for  females  than 
[|or  males,  only  4 .  o  per  cent  of  those  whose  education  had  been 
confined  to  schools  primarily  for  the  seeing  reporting  a  gainful 
xupation,  and  only  2.5  per  cent  of  those  reporting  that  they 
Ihad  not  attended  anv  school ' 


The  final  matter  to  call  for  attention  in  respect  to  the 
[extent  to  which  the  blind  are  gainfully  employed  has  rela- 
ition  to  the  actual  proportion  who  are  barred  directly  be- 
cause of  the  existence  of  their  blindness,  that  is,  the  net 
♦economic  loss  to  the  country  resulting  from  this  afliiction. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  exceedingly  large  number  of 

'"The  BKrul  in  the  UnileiJ  Slates."*  pp,  148,  »4q. 
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the  sightless  are  in  advanced  years,  a  great  portion  of  whom 
would  not  be  industrially  employed  even  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  their  vision;  so  that  the  total  number  of  the 
blind  found  not  to  be  engaged  in  remunerative  tasks  does 
not  represent  the  real  number  prevented  therefrom  by  the 
fact  of  blindness  alone.  On  this  matter  we  may  quote  from 
the  report  of  the  census: 

The  total  number  ol  persons  who  were  already  grown  up  when 
they  lost  their  sight  and  reported  themselves  as  having  been 
gainfully  employed  prior  to  the  loss  of  sight  was  14,029,  of  whom 
11,566  were  males  and  2,463  females,  A  comparison  of  these 
figures  with  the  number  reporting  themselves  as  gainfully  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  serves  to  bring  out  in 
one  way  the  extent  of  the  economic  loss  occasioned  by  blindness, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of  workers  in- 
capacitated for  further  employment.  .  .  .  There  were  among 
the  blind  who  returned  the  special  schedule  2,282  males  and  210 
females  who  lost  their  sight  after  the  age  of  20  and  were  reported 
as  gainfully  employed  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration,  so  that 
at  least  11,537  persons  (9,284  males  and  2,253  females)  who  be- 
fore they  lost  their  sight  were  gainfully  employed  were  unem- 
ployed at  the  time  when  the  census  was  taken,  these  representing 
S2,2  per  cent,  or  more  than  four-fifths  (80.3  \)ct  cent  in  the  case 
of  males  and  91.5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  females)  of  the  total 
number  reporting  themselves  as  gainfully  employed  before 
blindness.  If  the  number  was  as  great  proportionately  among 
those  who  failed  to  return  the  special  schedules  as  among  those 
who  returned  them,  a  total  of  about  22,500  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  pursued  a  gainful  occupation  before  they 
lost  their  sight  were  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  entirely 
without  employment. 

The  actual  loss  from  the  working  force  of  the  L'nited  States 
by  reason  of  blindness  was,  howe\'er,  by  no  means  so  great  as  the 
figures  just  given  would  seem  to  indicate,  as  many  of  those 
returning  their  occupation  before  blindness  were  old  f>eoplc 
who  had  retired  before  they  lost  sight,  while  others  would  doubt- 
less have  retired  before  the  date  of  the  enumeration  even  if  they 
had  not  lost  their  sight.  ...  Of  the  blind  who  reported  them- 
selves as  gainfully  employed  before  they  lost  their  sight,  3,^29 
were  65  or  over  when  vision  was  lost,  or  In  other  words,  had 
already  reached  the  age  when  the  majority  of  persons  retire 
from  activf  emplo>Tnent.     In  addition,  if  the  projjortion  who 
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reached  the  age  of  65  at  the  date  of  enumeration  among 

^those  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  the  early  or  jniddle  years  of 

lult  Life  (between  the  ages  of  20  and  64)  was  the  same  for  those 

rho  were  gainfully  employed  before  blindness  as  for  the  total 

rho  reported  sight  as  lost  at  these  ages,  3,484  others  who  re^ 

>rted  that  they  had  been  gainfully  employed  before  they  lost 

leir  sight  had  attained  the  age  of  65  when  the  census  was  taken. 

'If  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the  blind  who  failed  to  return 

[the  special  schedule  was  as  great  proportionately,  about  14,000 

ir  15,000  of  the  total  number  of  blind  persons  who  had  pursued 

gainful  occupation  before  losing  their  sight  had  at  the  date  of 

le  census  passed  the  age  of  65,  so  that  the  loss  to  the  working 

:e  of  the  country'  in  19 10  resulting  from  their  blindness  was 

>mparativdy  slight.    If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the  number  of 

irsons  in  the  United  States  who  had  been  gainfully  employed 

ml  by  reason  of  blindness  were  no  longer  pursuing  an  occupa- 

ion  was  not  far  from  7,000  or  S,ooo.    This  of  course  does  not 

jpresent  the  total  loss  to  the  working  force  of  the  United  States 

itilUng  from  blindness,  as  it  takes  no  account  of  the  adult 

>Und  who  lost  their  sight  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  youth,  many 

whom  have  been  prevented  from  pursuing  a  gainful  occupa- 

m  by  reason  of  their  defect. ^ 

The  total  blind  population  of  the  United  States,  it  may 
continued,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty- four  is 
jported  as  27,369.  Of  these,  some  two-fifths  lost  their  sight 
>rior  to  their  twentieth  year,  or  about  1 0,900*  As  the  per- 
:entage  of  the  blind  losing  sight  before  this  time  who  are 
fully  employed  is  only  about  28,  there  are  some  7,800 
>lind  persons  of  such  age  who  might  be  employed  but  for 
leir  blindness.  This  represents  the  number  of  blind  persons 
active  working  years  and  becoming  blind  before  adult  life, 
rho  are  debarred  from  remunerative  toil.  Adding  it  to  the 
lumber  still  in  the  period  of  economic  activity  who  have 
compelled  to  surrender  their  pursuits,  w^e  have  15,300 
>r  56  per  cent  of  those  between  twenty  and  sixty-four 
of  age — as  the  approximate  number  of  the  blind  who 

•  "  The  Blifitl  in  the  United  State*,"  pp.  150,  151.    Set  also  ibid,,  p,  03,    A  cer- 
proprtrlion  of  the  blind  in  ad%-aEicc«l  .igc  might,  hut  for  their  blindness,  have 
tarnipetence  to  mdntain  them.    In  Cbaplcrs  VI  :Ln(l  IX  further  rvicrenct 
occupations  in  which  the  blinrl  xttrc  previously  cniraKcd 
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are  directly  prevented  by  reason  of  their  want  of  vision 
from  engaging  in  gainful  occupations. 

Another  way  of  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the  blind 
are  rendered  incapable  of  being  assimilated  into  the  economic 
forces  of  the  country  is  to  compare  the  number  of  them 
found  to  be  gainfully  employed  vnth  such  number  among 
the  general  population.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  over 
ten  years  of  age,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  little  over  one-half, 
while  that  of  the  former  is  about  one-sixth.  If  one-half  of 
the  blind  were  thus  occupied,  their  number  would  be  27r736. 
But  as  only  9,321  are  discovered  to  be  actually  so,  it  appears 
that  some  18,415 — or  64  per  cent  of  those  between  twenty 
and  sixty-four  years  of  age— are  debarred  by  their  blindness 
from  participating  in  the  occupations  of  men.* 

Means  from  Which  Support  of  the  Blind  Is  Derived 

We  have  now  seen  in  what  degree  the  blind  are  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  over  the  country.  It  remains  to  be 
determined  how  far  they  may  be  said  to  be  able  to  provide 
fully  of  themselves  their  means  of  livelihood,  and  to  dis- 
cover from  what  sources  those  not  able  so  to  do  have  to 
look  for  their  maintenance. 

Referring  first  to  the  number  reported  in  the  census  In- 
vestigations as  gtiinfully  emplojx^d,  we  find  that  only  a 
part,  and  but  the  smaller  part,  are  to  be  regarded  as  re- 
ceiving sufficient  compensation  to  be  self*sup|>orting-  To 
quote : 

These  figures  do  not  mean,  however,  thai  e\'cn  as  many  as 
9,000  blind  persons  were  earning  their  own  livelihood;  the  actual 
number  was  in  all  probability  considerably  less.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  circumstance  already  noted  that  blind  per- 
sons frequently  were  incorrectly  reported  by  the  population 
«;numerators  as  still  carrying  on  the  occupation  in  which  they 

I  The  proportion  of  all  the  blind  so  aiFected,  according  to  ibe  fiist  esdmAte»  U, 
jippfoumately,  j?  per  cent,  and  of  all  the  blind  in  adult  Ufc,  30  per  ccftt;  and  aooofd- 
ing  to  the  second,  3}  per  cent  and  j6  per  cent»  reipectively  In  ndttier  cue  u  dc^ 
dudioo  made  for  women .  sotnir  of  whom  would  in  any  event  not  be  induvtrially 
tmp(oy»l 


I 
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were  engaged  at  the  time  when  they  became  blind,  in  a  large 
proportion,  possibly  the  great  majority,  of  cases  where  an 
occupation  was  reported  on  the  special  schedule  the  earnings 
received  from  it  fell  far  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  make 
the  person  reporting  it  self-supporting,  in  many  instances  being 
a  mere  pittance  of  less  than  $100  a  year.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  among  the  female  blind,  a  large  number  of  blind  females 
for  whom  an  occupation  was  reported  merely  doing  a  little 
knitting  or  fanc>^  work  and  selling  the  articles  which  they  made.  * 

Of  the  4,648  blind  persons  gainfully  employed  who  re- 
turned special  schedules,  there  were  found  to  be  self- 
supporting  but  1 39 1,  or  two-fiiths  (40.7  per  cent).  Of  the 
4,101  males.  1,743,  ^^  43-^  P^^  *^^^^  were  so;  and  of  the 
681  females,  148,  or  22.2  per  cent.  This  means  that  of  the 
blind  over  ten  years  of  age  (28,501),  only  6.6  per  cent  are 
to  be  considered  as  self-supporting — 10.4  per  cent  for  the 
males,  and  1.3  per  cent  for  the  females. 

Of  the  blind  gainfully  employed  there  are  also  reported 
[3,129,  or  67,3  per  cent,  as  dependent  on  their  occupations 
[for  a  li\ing.    On  this  the  census  comment  is  as  follows: 

The  full  significance  of  the  figures  regarding  the  situation  as 

to  self-support  appears  "when  those  relating  to  the  dependence 

of  the  blind  person  on  his  occupation  for  a  U\ing  are  taken  into 

consideration.    The  number  of  males  reporting  that  they  were 

[self-supporting  was  1,743,  whereas  2,829  stated  that  they  were 

! dependent  on  their  occupation  for  a  living,  so  that  at  least  1,086 

[anust  have  required  assistance  from  friends  or  charitable  agencies, 

ither  private  or  govemmentaL     Similarly,   while  only    148 

'females  stated  that  they  were  self-supporting,  300  stated  that 

they  were  dependent  on  their  occupation  for  a  U\ing,    These 

figures  probably  exaggerate  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 

[somewhat,  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  inquiry  in  regard  to 

lependence  on  the  occupation  for  a  living  was  in  some  cases  at 

»t  misunderstood.  ...     So  far  as  the  information  on  the 

lule  permitted,  however,  those  only  were  tabulated  as  de- 

it  on  their  occupation  for  a  living  who,  in  so  far  as  their 

>ation  did  not  support  them,  would  have  to  depend  upon 

irity  for  the  necessities  of  life.     Making  all  due  allowance 

any  errors  in  the  returns,  the  seriousness  of  the  burden 

t*'The  BliiiH  In  the  United  Slale*."  p.  6?;  "The  Blimt  Population  of  the  laiitcd 
P  M 
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which  the  blind  constitute  to  society  is  plainly  evident.  The 
proportion  dependent  on  their  occupation  was  much  higher  for 
males  than  for  females,  being  71,4  per  cent,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds,  for  the  former,  and  44.Q  per  cent,  or  somewhat  more  than 
two-fifths,  for  the  latter.  This  difference  results  from  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  females  tabulated  as  gainfully 
employed  were  blind  women  living  with  their  families  and  doing 
home  work,  such  as  knitting  or  fancy  work.^ 

Probably  the  clearest  view  of  the  extent  to  which  thi 
blind  are  self-supporting  may  be  gained  fronn  an  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  earnings  received  by  them.  The  following 
table  mil  show,  for  males  and  for  females,  the  numbers  and 
percentages,  according  to  their  annual  earnings,  as  reported 
in  the  special  schedules. 


Annual  Eaxnincs  of  the 

.  Blind 

iMalk 

Female 

NunUftr 

Percent 

?i  umber 

Percent 

Total 

1x55  than  $100 

$100  but  less  than  $300 , 

S200  but  less  than  $300 ...             - . 

$300  but  less  than  $400 

S400  but  leas  th&n  S500 

S500  but  less  than  $600 ,       .    

$600  but  less  than  $&oo 

$800  but  less  than  $1 ,000 

$1,000  but  less  than  $1,200. .  , 

$1,200  but  less  than  $1,500.          .    . 
Ai.coo  or  over.  . 

864 
507 
30s 
2S8 

130 

140 

138 

69 

6y 

38 

"3 

100. 0 

31  9 
32. 0 

ti  3 
9  5 
A  A 

5-2 
51 
^5 
2.5 
1.4 
4. J 

3*4 

217 
.    72 

fl 
II 

5 
i 
3 
3 
2 

100  0 

59  I 
t$,8 
6.8 
5-7 
3.9 
3.9 
t.3 

l\ 

08 

OS 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  very  nearly  four-fifths  (79,0 
per  cent)  of  the  male  blind  are  only  able  to  earn  a  sura 
below  $500,  nearly  two- thirds  (65.1  per  cent)  below  $300, 
more  than  one- half  (53.9  per  cent)  below  $200,  and  nearly 
one-third  (31.9  per  cent)  below  Stoo.  Slightly  more  than 
one-fifth  (21,0  per  cent)  receive  over  $500,  and  slightly 
more  than  one-tenth  (10.6  per  cent)  over  $800.  Of  the 
females,  more  than  nine-tenths  (90.4  |)er  cent)  earn  leas 

'"Thr  Bliri'l  in  the  UnitciJ  Slair*,"  v»p.  I4^,  147. 
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than  $400,  more  than  three-fourths  (77-9  per  cent)  less  than 
$200,  and  very  nearly  three-fifths  (59.1  per  cent)  less  than 
Sioo.    Only  6.8  per  cent  have  more  than  $500.* 

We  do  not  know  just  how  far  the  economic  position  of  the 
blind  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  loss  of  sight;  but  we  have 
record  of  the  effect  upon  it  of  attendance  at  school  in 
early  life.  Of  the  blind  reported  as  gainfully  employed  who 
had  attended  school,  43.3  per  cent  are  self-supporting,  as 
against  34.0  per  cent  of  those  who  had  not.  The  percentage 
for  those  who  had  attended  special  schools  or  workshops  is 
42.2;  for  those  who  had  attended  these  and  no  other,  41.6; 
and  for  those  who  had  attended  other  schools  altogether, 
46.3,  In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  per  cent  dis* 
tribution  by  education  of  the  male  blind,  according  to  the 
several  amounts  reported  to  be  earned. 


Eaknings  of  the  Blind  AccoftutNC  to  Education 


Totai 


Uii 
than 
tioo 


itoo 
S300 


$300 

butkss 

than 

Ssoo 


$1,000 


iifioo 
or  0Mr 


Totil 

fUvioK  attcad«d  school 

H«viii|:  attended   q?«dal   school   or 

wockghoT^  for  the  blind  .  .  . 

Having  attended  other  schools 

also. . 

Haviiif  attended  oo  other  school 

Having  attcflded  other  ^hooU  only. 

Not  bavtag  attc3>ded  school . , . . 


lOO.O 

66.5 
46.8 
17-S 
10.7 


100. o 
54  7 

M  6 

15-6 
34  © 
IS  o 
45^3 


too.o 
66.6 

47  6 

20  4 

igi.o 
33.4 


(OO.Q 

8J.6 
65.5 

15.8 
sat 
17.1 
17.4 


100.0 
«5.6 

65.6 

36.i 
JO-l 
30.I 
14>4 


100. o 

S4.S 


30.1 
*7-J 
2B.1 
15.5 


The  proportions  for  those  having  attended  school  show 
gains  generally  with  the  increases  in  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings, while  the  proportions  for  those  who   have  not  so 
attended  show  corresponding  decreases.     Higher  earnings 
!         on  the  whole  prevail  among  those  who  had  attended  a 

[  I  The  median  earalngs  for  m&les  is  $182.33,  and  for  females  I85.58.    With  r^pect 

I  to  the  figures  in  general  it  b  stated  that  tbey  "exaggerate  the  true  Btoation,  as  a 
coniidqmble  number  of  blind  farmers  apparently  reported  as  their  annual  earnings 
mcRty  llie  tmall  amount  of  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  farm  products,  without 
taldof  iolo  acooiuit  the  value  of  farm  products  produced  during  the  year  but  con- 
flumed  00  tbe  faim,  and  it  is  possible  that  mmilar  understatements  may  have  been 
made  by  Kxne  of  thoae  engaged  In  otbo^  occupations,  as,  for  example,  merchants." 
"The  BHod  In  the  United  Stat««/'  p.  147. 
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special  institution  for  the  blind,  though  the  highest  earnings 
of  all  are  reported  by  those  whose  education  had  been 
secured  elsewhere.  If  we  consider  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  have  never  had  schooling  (not  indicated  in 
the  table),  we  find  that  46.2  per  cent  earned  less  than  $100, 
and  82 -o  per  cent  less  than  S500;  whereas  similar  projxjr- 
tions  for  those  who  had  attended  special  institutions  for  the 
blind  and  other  schools  were  24.2  per  cent  and  53.9  per  cent; 
for  those  who  had  attended  the  former  only,  25.1  per  cent 
and  57.5  per  cent;  and  for  those  who  had  attended  the  latter 
only,  25.9  per  cent  and  60.3  per  cent.  In  all  this  arc  again 
apparent  the  beneficial  results  of  education,  including  that 
provided  by  the  special  institutions  for  the  blind.  The  main 
reason  for  the  relatively  high  proportions  among  persons 
who  had  attended  other  schools  is  that  they  are  usually 
engaged  in  occupations  of  a  more  remunerative  character. 
often  a  business  or  profession. 

We  may  next  consider  what  showing  is  made  by  the 
blind  in  the  several  occupations  in  which  they  have  been 
found  to  be  engaged.  In  the  following  table  is  given  the 
status,  in  percentages,  as  reported,  in  respect  to  self-support, 
dependence  on  occupation,  and  annual  earnings,  in  the 
occupations  carried  on  by  at  least  28  persons,  or  by  approx- 
imately 5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  gainfully  employed — 
and,  in  addition,  in  hammock  and  net  making  and  organ 
grinding,  two  occupations  to  which  some  of  the  blind  have 
a  leaning. 
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Probably  the  foremost  thing  to  be  said  regarding 
Jigures  is  that  they  serve  to  emphasize  the  very  low  cs 
capacity  of  the  blind,  and  to  prove  the  merely  noi 
character  of  many  of  their  occupations.    They  also  indicat 
that  the  sightless  are  often  better  off  in  general  lines 
in  those  which  have  been  considered  espedaUy  suited  f( 
them-  -to  be  accounted  for  largely  no  doubt  by  the  circui 
stance  that  a  number  unusually  skilled  or  gifted  have  r< 
mained  at  the  same  task  in  which  they  were  engaged  befoi 
the  oncoming  of  blindness. 

Among  general  occupations  the  most  favorable  restill 
on  the  whole  seem  to  be  found  in  trade  and  professioi 
service.  The  best  indi\idual  showing  appears  to  be  ms 
in  real  estate  and  insurance  agency,  though  but  a  smi 
number  are  seen  to  pursue  it.  Over  seven-tenths  of  thos 
in  it  are  self-supporting,  while  nearly  three-fourths 
more  than  $500  a  year,  and  nearly  one-half  more 
$1,000.  The  next  most  profitable  calling  is  that  of 
fessors,  school  principals,  and  teachers,  with  a  somewl 
larger  following,  of  whom  one-half  receive  over  $500* 
proportion  self-supporting  being  very  nearly  four-fifl 
Of  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  practically  two-thirds 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  while  a  little  more  than  tw< 
fifths  are  reported  as  earning  over  $400,  though  the  act 
proportion  is  probably  somewhat  higher,  some  having 
mention  merely  of  the  year's  sa\ings,  without  account 
ceceipts  employed  to  meet  personal  expenses.  Among  thj» 
class  it  may  be  noted  that  dealers  in  music  and  musical 
instruments  stand  out  much  the  best  of  all,  95  per  cent 
being  self-supporting,  and  over  two-thirds  earning  more 
than  $1,500  a  year.  Salesmen,  saleswomen,  and  clerks  are 
not  largely  represented;  of  them  three-fifths  are  self- 
sustaining,  and  two-thirds  receive  sums  of  less  than  $400. 

Farmers,  comprising  the  largest  number  of  the  blind  of 
any  single  class,  show  somewhat  more  than  one-half  to  be 
able  to  support  themselves,  while  nearly  two-thirds  earuB 
anually  less  than  $300.  and  over  one-half  less  than  $200. 
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The  txuc  simadon  among  theni,  however,  is  with  little  doubt 
considerably  better,  a  number  appearing  to  report  only  the 
fca&h  stuns  received  from  the  sale  of  their  products,  without 
kjeference  to  other  products  which  were  actually  consumed 
on  the  farm.    In  an  aUied  industr>%  stock  raising  and  herd- 
ing, claiming  but  few  bHnd  persons,  two-thirds  are  self- 
supporting,  while  nearly  one-half  have  under  $200  there- 
from,  though  one-sixth  have  over  $1 ,200.    In  truck  farming, 
of  like  small  representation,  there  are  nearly  two-fifths  who 
support  themselves,  with  two- thirds  getting  under  $300. 
^General  agricultural  laborers  are  more  numerous;  but  less 
one-third  are  self-maintaining,  none  receiving  more 
$200.     Their  w^ork  probably  consists  mostly  in  the 
loing  of  odd  jobs,  largely  given  as  charity. 
One-half  of  the  limited  number  of  blind  servants  and 
waiters  are  able  to  pro\ide  for  themselves,  the  highest  wage 
received  being  less  than  $300  a  year.     Among  launderers, 
>ut  slightly  more  numerous,  nearly  one-fourth  are  supported 
ly  their  occupation,  nine- tenths  receiving  less  than  $200. 
H  an  even  smaller  group  of  boarding  and  lodging  house 
teepers*  over  two-fifths  provide  for  their  own  maintenance, 
ive-sLxths  of  whom  take  in  less  than  $400. 
Among  clergymen  and  other  religious  workers,  who  have 
fair  representation,  two-fifths  are  self-supporting,  while 
little  over  one-half  receive  less  than  $300,  the  earnings  of 
le  remainder  being  of  varying  amounts.    The  rather  low 
ivemge  here  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a 
kumber  of  persons  are  included  who  have  no  settled  pastor- 
ite  but  pick  up  small  sums  from  time  to  time  by  acting  as 
wppHes.    In  huckstering  and  peddling,  with  rather  considcr- 
►le  numbers,  there  is  similarly  constituted  more  or  less  of 
transient  vocation.    In  it  but  one-fourth  of  the  blind  are 
^If-supporting,  four-fifths  obtaining  less  than  $300,  and 
ro-thirds  less  than  $200.     Blind  canvassers  and  agents 
irobably  to  a  certain  extent  do  not  represent  a  very  different 
the  proportion  self-supporting  and  the  sums  earned 
*ing  practically  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  one.  though 
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comprismg  somewhat  fewer  individuals.  Blind  wood  saw- 
yers and  woodchoppers  perliaps  represent  a  group  least 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  gainfully  employed,  many  being 
afforded  occasional  jobs  largely  from  pliHanthropic  motives. 
Of  the  not  insignificant  proportion  reported,  only  a  Little 
more  than  one-eighth  are  self-supporting,  $200  being  the 
maximum  compensation  of  over  nine-tenths  of  them. 

In  other  general  occupations,  in  which  there  are  but  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  blind  persons,  a  proportion 
of  more  than  one-half  self-supportirig  is  shown  for  those 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  minerals,  in  trades,  and  in 
public  service;  and  of  less  than  one-half,  in  most  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  pursuits  and  building  and  hand 
trades  (exceptions  being  among  shoemakers  and  cobblers, 
operatives  in  printing  and  publishing  establishments,  and 
manufacturers,  officials,  contractors,  builders,  etc.),  '^ 
transportation,  in  professional  service  (except  among 
lawyers  and  physicians  and  surgeons) ,  in  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service  (except  among  hotels  restaurant,  and  lunch- 
room keepers),  and  in  miscellaneous  and  unclassified  pur- 
suits. In  most  instances  annual  earnings  do  not  exceed  S300 
or  $400,  iri  a  number  not  exceeding  Si 00  or  $200,  In  some 
trades,  in  certain  forms  of  professional  service,  and  in  public 
service,  higher  figures  are  found.  As  a  rule,  the  earnings 
tend  to  advance  in  those  occupations  ha\ing  the  more 
considerable  proportions  of  blind  persons. 

In  pursuits  which  have  been  regarded  as  peculiarly  suit- 
able or  appropriate  for  the  blind,  a  less  favorable  showing 
is  on  the  whole  presented.  The  best  seems  to  be  in  piano 
tuning,  in  which  a  rather  large  number  are  engaged,  with 
over  one-half  self-supporting,  and  with  nearly  one-half 
earning  more  than  $500  a  year.  Musicians  and  teachers 
of  music  probably  are  to  be  accorded  the  second  place,  this 
numerous  group  having  not  far  from  one-half  able  to  support 
themselves  from  their  profession,  and  less  than  three-fifths 
receiving  under  $300.  We  have  already  made  reference  to 
the  standing  of  dealers  in  music  and  musical  instruments. 
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Other  class,  but  one  far  removed  from  the  foregoing, 
d  embracing  but  the  fewest  persons,  is  that  of  organ 
ders,  who  report  over  two- thirds  of  their  number  to  be 
If -supporting,  but  no  earnings  to  be  in  excess  of  $300,  those 
rf  over  four-Efths  being  under  $200. 
Among  handicraft  trades  broom  making  takes  the  lead 
the  number  of  the  blind  employed,  though  not  so  in  their 
onomic  standing,  the  proportion  self-supporting  in  it  being 
early  one-third,  with  that  earning  under  $300  a  year  over 
ee-fourths,  and  with  that  earning  under  $200  practically 
o- thirds.  Chair  caning,  a  somewhat  similar  industry, 
ough  comprising  only  half  as  many  persons,  offers  results 
ong  the  lowest  of  all,  there  being  but  one-twelfth  of  those 
gaged  in  it  self-sustaining,  and  there  being  not  far  from 
e-tenths  who  receive  less  than  $200.  In  mattress  making 
ery  few  individuals  are  found,  of  whom  over  two-lifths 
pport  themselves,  and  of  whom  almost  nine-tenths  take 
suras  below  $600.  In  the  making  of  carpets  and  rugs  a 
milarly  small  number  are  engaged,  with  results  almost  the 
except  that  over -nine-tenths  obtain  less  than  $400 
for  their  work,  In  the  making  of  hanunocks  and  nets  even 
fewer  of  the  blind  are  concerned,  over  one-eighth  of  these 
ig  self-supporting,  with  all  but  a  small  percentage  earn- 
less  than  $200.  Basket  makers  are  somewhat  more 
lumerous,  but  with  little  better  showing,  the  proportion 
ible  to  maintain  themseh'es  being  practically  the  same. 
id  that  earning  under  $300  nearly  nine-tenths.  In  two 
industries  in  particular,  in  which  a  fair  number  of  the  blind 
are  rep>orted,  practically  all  women,  a  merely  nominal 
;cupation  is  for  the  most  part  betrayed.  These  are  fancy 
»rk  and  knitting,  \^ith  only  a  small  percentage  self- 
supporting  in  the  former  and  none  in  the  latter,  and  with 
;s  under  $200  for  all  but  a  small  percentage  in  the 
le  and  for  all  in  the  other — under  $100  for  nine- tenths  in 
itb. 

A  few  occupations  of  a  really  general  character  have  been 
tought  to  be  more  or  less  promising  for  the  blind,  though 
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the  number  found  to  enter  any  of  them  is  not  large.  In 
telephone  operating  a  fairly  good  showing  is  made,  not  far 
from  three-fourths  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  being 
self-supporting,  and  over  three-fifths  receiving  from  $300 
to  $800  a  year.  In  poultry  raising  the  results  are  less  satis- 
factory, a  little  over  one-fourth  being  self-supporting,  and 
nearly  four-fifths  having  less  than  $200.  Among  news- 
paper carriers  and  newsboys  the  proportion  able  to  maintain 
themselves  is  a  little  over  one- fourth,  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  these  earning  under  $400.  Several  other  occupa- 
tions of  a  general  nature  may  perhaps  be  added,  especiallv 
certain  forms  of  retail  dealing  and  merchandising  already 
referred  to. 

Besides  the  returns  of  the  Federal  census,  we  have  the  fl 
investigations  in  six  States  which  throw  further  light  on 
the  economic  standing  of  the  blind,  and  which  enable  us  to 
discover  more  particularly  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  how  far  partly  so.  In  five  cases 
the  investigations  are  by  pubHc  commissions  for  the  blind, 
namely,  in  New  York,^  Maryland,^  Massachusetts,*  New 
Jersey,^  and  Nebraska;  ^  and  in  one,  by  a  school,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind.*  The  following  table 
will  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  blind  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  for  whom  Infomiation  was  secured, 
wholly  or  partly  self -supporting,  the  number  and  percentagie 
entirely  so,  and  the  number  and  percentage  partly  so. 

■  Report  of  Ncnr  York  Sute  Commisston  for  the  Blind,  igoi,  p.  6d. 
>  Report  of  MfttyUnd  Commission  for  the  BUnd,  tgoS,  p.  6. 

*  Repotrt  of  MMMchuietts  Commtasion  for  the  BlJn<1,  igoo,  p.  ao 

*  Proceedlivcs  o(  .'Vmerican  .\asodAtion  of  Wofken  for  the  Bliwl,   ii;iog.  i>.  30: 
Ouihok  far  ike  Blind,  10  ,  tgto,  p.  161. 

*Kcpurt  of  Nebraska  School,  1016,  p.  sS.    There  are  indaded  76  minor*.    Sve 
nl«0  Outi0ok/t>r  the  Bimd,  x.,  1015.  p.  34. 
•Report.  1000*  p.  i3 
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Extent  or  Self-support  auung  the  Uijjsd  in  Certain  States 
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Of  the  entire  number  in  all  these  States,  the  proportion 
wholly  or  partly  self-supporting  is  seen  to  be  a  little  over 
one-fourth  (27.7  per  cent),  ranging  in  different  ones  from 
nearly  one-fifth  (19.3  per  cent)  to  a  little  over  three-fifths 
(61.9  per  cent).  The  proportion  wholly  able  to  provide  for 
themselves  Is  in  all  a  little  over  one-eighth  (14.2  per  cent), 
the  lowest  being  just  under  one-tenth  {9.8  per  cent),  and  the 
highest  slightly  more  than  three- tenths  (31.9  per  cent).  The 
I  proportion  able  to  support  themselves  to  some  extent  is  also 
a  Little  over  one-eighth  (14.8  per  cent),  or  from  a  little  under 
one-tenth  (9.4  per  cent)  to  three- tenths.^ 

Other  evidence  that  we  have  tends  to  corroborate  the 
foregoing  results.  In  Ohio  it  has  been  found  that  of  1,355 
blind  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  investigated,  150,  or 
9.4  per  cent,  are  self -supporting.^  In  the  State  of  New 
York  of  2,513  cases  for  which  report  was  made  outside  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Buffalo,  405,  0/  16.  i  per  cent,  were 
discovered  to  be  self-supporting.^    In  Indiana  of  200  blind 

>  The  difFercQt  pcoportioQS  in  the  several  States  are  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for 
in  part  by  different  ddemiinations  as  to  what  constitutes  "self-support."  The 
high  proportion  in  Nebraska  may  in  some  measure  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
'  Afcricullural  State,  with  perhaps  greater  possibilities  of  self- main tetmoce.  tt  is  to 
he  remembered  also  that  the  fewer  the  aged  blind  included,  the  greater  is  the  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  found  to  be  self-supporting.  In  Massachusetts,  of  the  number  be- 
tween twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  14.0  per  cent  are  entirely  self -supporting,  and 
t8jo  |Mr  oent  partly  10. 

*  Report  of  Coaununon  for  the  Blind,  1908.  p.  15.  Of  450  persons  found  in  another 
iavatipblion  in  this  State,  13.0  per  cent  were  self-supporting.  Okw  State  Medical 
Jtmntal,  v.,  1Q09.  p.  466.  See  also  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction,  xvti., 
ligti,  4»  Dec,  p.  aj;  xv.,  igoQ.  1,  Feb.,  p.  38. 

I     *Sliir9ey,  xxii.,  191  j»  p.  641.    This  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the  New 
York  St*te  Charities  Aid  Asaodatlon. 
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persons  investigaled,  39,  or  19.5  per  cent,  proved  to  be 
self-supporting.*  For  the  entire  United  States  the  propor- 
tion over  ten  years  of  age  able  to  support  themselves  is»  as 
we  have  seen,  6.6  per  cent. 

All  this  means  that  of  the  blind  in  adult  life  in  the 
countr>^  generally,  from  70  to  80  per  cent  have  to  look 
entirely  to  others  for  support,  and  that  from  80  to  90 
per  cent  have  to  do  so  to  some  extent  at  least — unless  in 
either  case  it  happens  that  an  independent  income  is  pos- 
sessed. The  proportion  of  the  Ijlind  having  independent 
resources  from  which  they  are  enabled  to  derive  supporl 
ranges,  according  to  the  statistics  at  hand,  from  one-tenth 
to  one-sixth  of  their  entire  number.  In  Massachusetts  it  is 
16.3  per  cent;  in  New  Jersey,  9.3  per  cent:  in  Pennsylvania. 
9.0  per  cent;  and  in  New  York,  14.2  per  cent."*  In  the  re- 
turns of  the  United  States  census  for  19 10,  the  number  of 
the  blind  reported  to  be  '*li\ing  on  own  means"  is  4,240,  or 
7.6  per  cent  of  all  the  blind  over  ten  years  of  age.  The  num- 
ber of  males  so  situated  is  3,055,  or  9.7  per  cent,  and  of 
females  i  ,185 »  or  4.9  per  cent.  The  proportion  for  the  bHnd 
returning  special  scliedules  thus  provided  for  is  6.9  per 
cent — 8.6  per  cent  for  males,  and  4.7  per  cent  for  females. 

How,  then,  are  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  blind  of 
the  countr>%  constituting  some  two-thirds  or  more  of  their 
entire  number,  supported?  This  is  done  mainly  in  three 
ways:  by  the  assistance  of  the  family  or  friends  of  the  blind, 
which  is  the  most  common  method;  by  some  form  of  public 
aid;  and  by  some  form  of  private  aid  apart  from  that 
afforded  by  the  family  or  immediate  friends. 

Supi>ort  of  the  blind  by  their  own  families  would  appear 
to  be  the  most  natural  procedure  in  the  case  of  those  unable 
to  support  themselves,  and  is  in  fact  the  most  usual  one.* 
The  proportion  of  the  blind  thus  assisted  would  be  greater 

*  IndkoA  Bulletin  of  Choritie*  and  OorrectioQ*  Bee.  iox4»  P-  40^    The  invcstisi* 
tion  WBM  eoadtatUd  by  the  InduuuL  AMOdation  of  Workers  for  the  Blinfl. 
t  Iq  MftzyUnd  to,o  per  cent  are  Mid  to  be  well  provided  lor. 
'  In  tome  Slates,  at  we  have  aeen,  support  of  disabled  roemberft  of  one't  family  U 

roquircd  by  law. 
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than  it  is  but  for  the  drcunistaiice  that  many  of  the  f^nihes 
and  relatives  of  the  blind  are  themselves  poor,  while  some 
have  no  families  at  all.  According  to  the  investigations 
made  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  the  proportion  found  to  be  supported  by  the 
family  (in  Pennsylvania  by  friends  as  well)  ranges  from 
a  little  over  one-fourth  to  a  little  less  than  nine-twentieths 
of  the  entire  number  of  the  blind.  In  Massachusetts  the 
proportion  is  30.0  per  cent;  in  New  Jersey,  33.2  per  cent; 
in  Pennsylvania,  42.7  per  cent;  and  in  New  York,  27.7  per 
cent.  In  Michigan  of  754  blind  persons  for  whom  report  is 
made,  505,  or  74.4  per  cent,  are  supported  by  themselves 
or  by  their  families,^  It  is  also  stated  that  of  1,750  blind 
p>ersons  in  New  Jersey,  1,220,  or  69.7  per  cent,  are  '* suitably 
provided  for  in  own  home."  '^ 

Support  of  the  blind  by  private  means  other  than  those 
o{  the  family  or  immediate  friends  is  of  several  kinds:  relief 
by  a  charitable  society,  permanent  care  in  some  home  or 
other  institution,  and  direct  ahns-giving.  The  total  amount 
of  assistance  of  this  nature,  however,  is  not  large,  less  than 
one-eighth  of  all  the  blind  being  thus  supported.  The  per- 
centages in  Massachusetts^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York  are,  respectively,  9,5,  12.4,  8.4,  and  7.6,  Care  of 
the  blind  in  special  homes  probably  forms  the  smallest  part 
of  private  aid,  and  is  found  only  in  certain  localities,  chiefly 
large  cities.  The  proportion  of  the  adult  blind  so  provided 
for  in  the  States  having  special  homes  is  2.3  per  cent.'  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  percentage  is  7.3;  in  Iowa,  0.5; 
in  Massachusetts,  0.7;  in  Missouri,  1.4;  in  New  Jersey,  9.8; 
in  New  York,  3.9;  in  Ohio,  0.4;  in  Pennsylvania,  2.8;  and 
in  Tennessee,  0.5.  A  few  of  the  blind  are  in  general  homes 
or  other  private  institutions  for  the  seeing.  Aid  by  charita- 
ble sodeties  is  of  somewhat  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  is 

*  StAitislica]  lofonnAtioa  ReUtinj;  to  the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind, 

of  Xcw  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  jyi?,  p.  6. 
0  these  mi^ht  be  added  a  certain  number  of  the  inmates  of  tbe  industrial  homes 
blind,  though  the  real  wage-cameri  arc  hardly  to  be  tnduded. 


*  On  thr  subject  of  blind  mentlimiU,  see  pp.  46  [«  462. 

*  lo  Induuui  rdiflf  was  exteaded  to  796  penons  in  1017  h^cauoe  they  won  "  hlin*! , 
dei(,  or  crippled/' 

*  In  certain  cues  we  Are  advised  to  the  effect  that  *'  maay  belplesa  Uliod  persons 
tkX9  CMttA  for  at  the  county  expense/'  In  iseveral  of  the  krger  aloishovues  tpcdal 
wards  are  provided  for  the  blind.  On  the  matter  of  the  blind  in  ahnshotuei,  9oe 
Pniccediags  of  American  Anodation  of  Instructon  of  the  Bhnd,  t  S86,  p. 

*  Bureau  of  the  Censu.>>,  "  Paupeti  in  Almahouses."  igis.  pp.  42,  1 14.   The  1 
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also  mostly  confined  to  large  cities.  Alms-giving  constitutes 
probably  much  the  largest  form  of  private  relief  for  the 
blind,  the  practice  being  a  well-nigh  universal  one-* 

Public  aid  to  the  blind  is  generally  of  two  forms:  pecu- 
niar)^ relief,  perhaps  as  direct  pensions,  and  care  in  some 
public  institution,  most  often  the  almshouse,  with  a  cer- 
tain number  otherwise  afflicted  also  in  hospitals  or  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  feeble-minded  or  the  insane.  The  number 
of  the  blind  supported  by  pubhc  means  is  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  their  entire  number,  var>Tng  greatly  in 
the  several  States,  and  likel)-  to  be  especially  large  in  States 
ha\Tng  a  pension  law  for  the  blind.  In  Massachusetts  the 
proportion  is  19.6  per  cent;  in  New  Jersey,  13.8  per  cent;  in 
Pennsylvania,  15.9  per  cent;  and  in  New  York,  24.1  per  cent. 
In  Michigan  the  proportion  is  13. 8  per  cent.  In  States  with 
pension  laws  the  proportions  are  higher.  In  Ohio  this 
is  apparently  four-fifths,  in  Wisconsin  a  little  over  one-fifth, 
in  Illinois  three-fifths,  and  in  New  Hampshire  one-fifth. 
In  New  Jersey  5.3  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  supported  by 
pensions,  presumably  from  the  National  Government;  and 
in  Pennsylvam'a,  6.8  per  cent.  In  outdoor  relief  in  certain 
counties^  cities,  and  towns  the  blind  are.  without  special 
legal  enactment,  often  included  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.* 

Care  in  almshouses  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  public      - 
support  of  the  blind,    Such  have  long  been  known  as  the     | 
retreat  of  the  sightless,  and  have  been  their  one  refuge 
when  all  else  has  failed.     In  many  communities  the  blind      - 
are  freely  recognized  as  a  distinct  source  of  the  almshouse      I 
population.^    According  to  the  census  of  19 10,  there  are 
3,375  blind  persons  in  almshouses  in  the  United  States,  or 
4.0  per  cent  of  their  entire  number  of  inmates.*    Stated 
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differently,  5,9  per  cent  of  all  the  blind  in  the  country  are 
to-day  in  almshouses.  According  to  the  latest  reports  of  the 
several  State  boards  of  charities  or  similar  bodies,  the  blind 
comprise  6.6  per  cent  of  the  almshouse  population  in  Illinois, 
6.6  per  cent  in  Virginia,  5.3  per  cent  in  Indiana,  3.0  per  cent 
in  New  York,  and  1.9  per  cent  in  Iowa.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  proportion  of  those  investigated  so  situated  is  7.0  per 
cent;  in  New  York,  7,1  per  cent;  in  Massachusetts,  8.2  per 
cent;  and  in  New  Jersey  (including  also  persons  in  prisons 
and  asylums),  8.5  per  cent.'  In  hospitals  for  the  insane  for 
the  entire  country  there  are,  according  to  the  census  of  19 10, 
486  blind  persons,  or  0.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  the 
blind;  and  in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  129,  or  0.2 
per  cent^  The  respective  proportions  as  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  0.9  per  cent,  and  0.5  per  cent;  and  in  New  York, 
11.3  per  cent,  and  1.4  per  cent.^  In  the  State  of  New 
York  it  has  also  been  found  that  of  5,308  blind  persons, 
8.5  per  cent  are  in  public  institutions;  7,2  per  cent,  in  private 
institutions;  and  3,5  per  cent,  in  asylums  for  the  insane.* 
Blind  persons  aie  also  confined  from  time  to  time  in  certain 
other  public  institutions. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  in  detail  the  manner  in 
which  the  blind  are  supported,  as  found  in  the  investiga- 

{d  x88o  yn»  3,75$,  or  4,^  per  amt;  in  1B90,  3,061,  or  4.3  per  cent:  &nd  in  1004,  3,944, 
or  3.6  per  ooit.  According  to  the  spcdftl  census  returns  for  the  blind  in  1910,  the 
number  reported  in  almshouses  was  1,953. 

1  Attention  is  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  much  the  largtr  part  of  the  blind  in 
ftllBthouws  arc  persons  who  have  become  bUnd  in  the  later  years  of  life.  Of  43s 
b&nd  persons  in  the  almshouse  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  igi6,  403,  or  92.1  per 
OBit,  were  over  fifty  ytus  of  a«e,  and  35H«  or  59. t  per  cent,  over  seventy.  Of  the 
blSod  mmate  in  almshouses  in  this  State  in  1879,  but  12,0  per  cent  bod  lost  their 
ttght  before  the  twentieth  year;  in  1895,  11,6  per  cent;  and  in  1905,  9.1  per  cent. 
Report  of  New  York  Institute^  1879,  p.  ^s;  iS95»  P>  3$;  1906,  p,  ui  W.  B.  Wait, 
"TTttec  Speda]  Studies  in  the  Sociology  of  the  Blind/'  1906. 

*  Tbe  Dumber  is  also  given  as  1  ig.  Census  Reports,  "  Insane  and  Feeble-minded 
in  InftjtutioQft,"  1914*  P-  ^04^  On  the  proportion  of  the  blind  who  are  also  feeble- 
minded, see  pp.  301,  302. 

«  Tbe  large  number  reported  in  hoi»pitals  for  the  insane  in  New  York  is  largely  due 
to  tbe  fact  that  the  investigation  concerned  had  reference  in  considerable  measure 
to  tbe  blind  provided  for  in  public  institutions. 

♦  Report  of  New  York  Commission  for  the  BUnd,  1906,  pp.  203-554. 
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tions  made  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York.* 

I  In  New  Jersey  it  is  also  found  that  of  1,750  blind  persons  (in  aiididoo  to  607 
per  cent  provkUKl  for  in  their  own  homes,  as  already  mentioned),  ao?  per  cent  %rt 
"occupied  remuneratively";  5*7  per  cent,  "dependeat  upon  benevolent  institu- 
tions";  and  4.8  per  cent,  "in  custodia]  care"  (almshouses,  prisons,  or  a^himsl. 
Under  20  years  of  age  arc  1 1.6  per  cent.  Of  290  blind  persons  specially  investic»led 
in  this  Stale  in  iqoq,  63.8  per  cent  were  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  tbdr 
families;  6.5  per  cent,  by  Incomes;  4'?>  Per  cent,  by  pensions;  aS^j  per  cent,  by  occupa- 
tions; 8^  per  cent,  by  public  institutions;  and  8.9  per  cent,  by  private  tnstituCiaiu 
and  charity.  Repmrt  of  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Condition  of  the  BUnd  tn 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  iqoq,  p.  8.  In  an  investigation  of  3,083  blind  pcnons  in 
Massachusetts  in  igoi,  43-8  per  cent  were  stated  to  be  supported  entirely  by  tlMm- 
selves;  1.7  per  cent,  by  pensions;  31.5  per  cent,  by  families  and  relatives;  la.y  per 
cent,  by  public  charity;  s.S  per  cent,  by  private  charity;  1.3  per  cent,  by  tbonselvcs, 
supplemented  only  by  pensions:  1.7  pet  cent,  by  themselves,  supplemented  only 
by  families  and  relatives;  0.7  per  ccntj  by  themselves*  supplemented  only  by  pubUc 
charity;  o^  per  cent,  by  theinsdves,  supplemented  only  by  private  charity;  0.2  per 
cent,  by  themaelvea,  nipplemented  only  by  miscellaneous  forma  of  aid;  0.6  per  cent, 
hy  families  and  rebdves,  supplemented  only  by  pensions;  o^  per  cent,  by  families 
and  relatives,,  supplemented  only  by  public  charity;  oa  per  cent,  By  families  and 
relatives,  supplemented  only  by  private  charity;  and  0.8  per  cent,  by  families  and 
relatives,  supplemented  only  by  misceUanoaus  forms  of  aid.  Bulletin  of  Departmeat 
ol  Labor  of  MaasachusetU,  no«  ;i,  Feb.,  looi. 
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MsAjfS  OF  Support  or  the  Blind  in  Certain  States 
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In  Masfladiusetts  acoordtng  to  &  different  dassificattoa  there  are  found  to  be 
574,  or  73.8  per  cent,  in  their  own  homes,  64,  or  S.s  per  cent,  in  alinshousiK,  78. 
or  10^  per  cent,  in  private  families^  4t»  or  5.3  per  cent,  in  public  institutions,  and 
ai,  or  13.7  per  cent,  in  private  institutions. 

*  In  the  total  for  Pennsylvania  are  included  ao  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

}d  3  in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

'  In  New  York  among  the  indefinite  and  uncertain  are  included  a»  as  betog  "  very 
poor,"  and  S8  witboat  families. 


8o  general  condition  of  the  bund 

General  Conclusions  as  to  the  Economic  Cokditiok 
OF  THE  Blind 

From  all  that  lias  been  said,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that 
but  a  smaU  proportion  of  the  blind  are  able  to  earn  a  living 
by  their  own  efforts  alone.  A  certain  part,  it  is  true,  are 
found  in  a  rather  varied  list  of  callings;  and  some  fare  better 
than  others  in  their  general  powers  and  attainments,  and 
consequently  in  their  earning  capadty,  this  being  to  a 
certain  degree  the  more  likely  in  cases  where  the  loss  of 
sight  has  occurred  in  early  years^  and  where  educational 
advantages  have  been  availed  of.  But  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  blind  the  economic  showing  must  be  characterized 
as  an  unfavorable  one,  that  of  many  females  being  par- 
ticularly so.  Even  in  industries  which  have  been  regarded 
as  especially  suitable  for  them,  their  standing  appears  on 
the  whole  to  be  scarcely  better. 

According  to  the  findings  for  the  countr)-  at  large,  onl> 
about  one-sixth  of  the  blind  over  ten  years  of  age  are  gain- 
fully employed,  which  is  only  a  third  of  the  proportion  for 
the  general  population.  Not  more  than  one-fourteenth 
are  discovered  to  be  actually  able  to  support  themselves. 
According  to  investigations  in  certain  individual  States, 
from  one-tenth  to  three-tenths  of  the  adult  blind  are  self- 
supporting,  and  a  like  proportion  so  in  part.  For  most  of 
those  nominally  engaged  in  industrial  activity  the  returns 
are  meagre  at  best.  Annual  earnings  of  four-fifths  of  males 
amoimt  to  less  than  $500,  and  of  two-thirds  to  less  than 
$500.  In  fact,  the  receipts  of  many  are  so  slight  that  the 
occupations  from  which  they  are  derived  may  be  considered 
as  but  assisting  in  or  contributing  to  self-support. 

For  their  sustenance  in  life  the  large  majority'  of  the  blind 
have  thus  to  depend  upon  outside  sources.  A  small  part — 
perhaps  one-eighth-^have  resources  of  their  own,  and  are 
accordingly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  remainder, 
comprising  two- thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  adult  blind, 
arc  compelled  to  seek  support  in  greater  or  less  measure  at 
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the  hands  of  others  -from  tJieir  own  kith  and  kin,  from  the 
charitably  inclined  of  the  community,  and  failing  this, 
from  the  state  in  one  form  or  other. 

The  situation  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  most  per- 
>ns  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight  are  deprived  of  such  a 
►rime  essential  that  they  are  unable  to  engage  in  industrial 
iplo>Tnent  as  other  men  do  who  are  not  so  handicapped, 
id  thus  to  provide  themselves,  unassisted  and  single- 
landed,  mih  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  exigencies  are 
but  small  degree  altered  with  those  upon  whom  blind- 
ness falls  in  adult  years,  and  who  hnd  it  incumbent  to  adapt 
[themselves  to  changed  conditions,  meeting  difficulty  alike 
following  the  trades  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
in  taking  up  new  tasks*    With  all  this  there  goes  the 
»rtant  concomitant  factor  that  ver>^  many  of  the  blind, 
:t  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  them,  are  elderly 
[or  aged,  blindness  being,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  point 
[out,  a  pecuHar  incidence  to  advancing  years;  and  most  of 
inch  in  any  circumstances  are  too  old  to  work- 

Yet,  adverse  as  may  appear  the  economic  showing  of  the 
►lind,  perhaps  the  better  interpretation  of  the  matter  is 
[that,  when  their  handicap  is  fully  considered,  this  showing 
I,  after  all,  a  really  creditable  one.    The  circumstance  that 
[the  blind  can  contribute  to  their  support  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  do  should  be  taken  as  attestation  to  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  them  in  a  struggle  which  bears  so  heavily 
against  them. 
^^     We  have  to  leave  our  review  of  the  economic  condition 
^■of  the  blind,  then^  with  the  con\iction  that  only  a  ver\' 
^Kmall  projwrtion  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  full  wage- 
^■eamers.  and  a  self-supporting  element  f>f  the  population, 
^KA  certain  portion  arc  able  to  look  out  for  themselves,  par- 
ticularly if  in  the  vigor  of  life,  by  dint  of  their  own  efforts, 
and  another  portion  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  from 
jtheir  own  resources;  but  these  are  distinctly  in  the  minority. 
[For  the  most  part  the  blind  can  acquire  but  little  of  the 
world's  possessions;  and  for  what  they  have  thereof  they 
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must  largely  look  to  others.^  The  life  of  many  of  them 
thus  commingled  with  privation,  an  added  burden  which 
they  have  to  bear.  A  status  of  dependence  is  most  often 
that  of  the  blind  in  the  community. 

■  Suoh  was  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Uie  oommissious  for  the  blind  of  \'nr 
\'ork  and  of  Maryland,  Report  of  New  York  Commiaaion,  1904*  p.  4^i  Report  of 
Nf  aiyUtnd  Commi&sioa,  1906,  p.  6.  By  the  CommissioD  ol  Ohio  it  is  said  that  **•& 
overwhelnuiiKly  large  proportion  are  dependent.'*  Report,  1908,  p.  ai. 
dedared  by  this  Commission  that  '*tbe  condition  of  the  blind  as  a  whole  is  dc 
many  being  destitute."  Outlo&k  Jor  the  Blind,  ii..  1908.  p.  xoS;  Ohio  Bt 
Chaiiti^  and  Correction,  xv.,  1909,  t^  Feb.»  p.  36.  For  other  repoita  as  to 
eral  condition  of  the  faUnd,,  see  Outhak  for  the  Blind,  \vl,^  I9'5.  P<  t6o; 
Mtdicat  Journal,  v.,  1909,  p.  466;  vii.,  191 1,  p.  435;  Nevi  Jersey  Renew  of  ( 
and  Corrections,  vii.,  1908,  p.  150;  Louis  Strieker,  "  Blindness  in  Hamilton 
pp.  63,  65,  88  (Studies  from  Hel«i  S.  Trounsdnc  Foundation,  i.,  j,  Sept., 
Cindnnati);  Fiorina  Lasker,  "  Care  and  Treatmcut  of  the  Jewish  Blind  in 
Oty  ol  New  York."  19 18  (Bureau  of  Philanthropic  Research.  Pubticatian  &&,  j); 
Central  Coundl  of  Sodat  Agendes,  Prelimioaiy  Survey  of  Conditions  otf  tjM 
Bfind  in  Cook  County,  Chicago,  1918. 

Non:  ro  Chapteb  IIL^For  a  full  statement  of  the  eoonomic  condition  ol  the 
blind,  this  chapter  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Chapters  XXXH-XXXVI, 
the  present  movements  for  thdr  Industrial  betterment  are  conzidened. 


CHAPTER  rV 


POPULAR  CONCEPTIONS  REGARDING  THE  BLIND 


The  position  of  the  blind  in  society  is  further  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  conceptions  which  are  held  regarding  them 
>y  their  feUow-men,  or  by  the  attitude  entertained  towards 
lem  by  the  community  in  general.^  Respecting  the  blind 
ly  erroneous  conceptions,  or  misconceptions,  are  found 
be  cherished,  which  show  little  sign  of  abatement  with 
le  course  of  time.  They  are  probably  due  primarily  to 
[the  impression  that  in  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  vision  such  a 
[transcending  change  has  been  effected  in  one^s  composition 
id  temperament  as  to  remove  one  from  the  currents  of 
[ordinary  life  and  ways.  As  few  are  called  upon  to  associate 
intimately  with  the  blind,  there  is  often  little  chance  of 
the  realization  of  the  true  situation. 

The  sentiment  instantly  excited  at  the  sight  of  the  blind 
is  one  of  overwhelming  pity  for  their  condition.    On  nearly 
every  hand  manifestations  of  this  compassion  are  to  be 
found,  awakened  by  a  state  that  suggests  helplessness,  and 
,in\'ites  help.    When  occasion  arises  for  its  practical  cxpres- 
ion  in  some  form  of  assistance,  rarely  is  reluctance  or  hesita- 
tion displayed,  but  rather  abundant  willingness,  and  even 
jemess.    Though  the  method  adopted  to  hold  out  a  hand 
the  blind  is  not  in  ever>^  case,  especially  in  such  as  involves 
le  extension  of  material  rehef,  a  wisely  chosen  one,  this 
?ldom  results  from  a  want  of  interest  in  them  or  of  a  genuine 
►ire  to  aid  or  serve  them.    Generous  as  are  the  motives 
the  public  in  respect  to  the  blind,  however,  and  creditable 
are  the  acts  of  those  who  have  had  a  part  in  succoring 
lem,  there  does  not  always  issue  a  complete  understanding 


>  ftCatten  at  a.  piudy  psyciiolocicd  concern  affecting  the  blinrl  themselves  are 
not  vtcUa  the  parview  of  oor  stody. 
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of  tbe  fitnalkin  <d  the  bfind^  nor  is  tliere  prr\^ented  the  rise 


oC  ocrtaiB  mwiHHH'iehciiswBjs  r^^ganfing  thefa. 

Becaose  ol  their  CTiMtitkn^  and  m  part  abo  from  the  com 
pmwioo  that  has  been  occasioDcd  for  it^  the  bUnd  have  in 
the  minds  of  many  been  trailed  in  doods  of  imagmation. 
The)'  have  especially  lent  themsdvcs  to  the  fancies  of  the 
story-teller,  ample  instances  of  wfakh  are  fouiid  in  wotks  of 
fiction  and  of  poeti>'.'  The  treatment  which  they  ha\t 
received  here  has  but  operated  to  color  the  \'iew5  of  the 
public  generally.  Oftentimes  the  blind  are  deemed  to 
dwell  to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  world  away  fram  and 
beyond  that  inhabited  by  ordinar>*  mortals.  They  aiv  held 
to  be  of  a  less  gross  and  material  element  than  are  other 
persons,  and  to  possess  a  peculiarly  spiritual  temperament^ 
They  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  respond  to  certain  i 
promptings  to  which  others  may  not,  and  to  rise  to  imusi 
esthetic  heights.  They  are  further  frequently  thought 
being  of  an  exceedingly  docile  or  tractable  disposition^  and 
as  being  of  singularly  pure  and  innocent  minds— though 
now  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  \idousness  is 
attached  to  certain  blind  characters. 

In  another  direction  a  quite  different  bearing  is  exhibited 


neaUH 
innc^l 
usulfl 
ofal^' 


•  T(;  rcudcrit  lioth  of  classic  and  of  popular  literature  not  a  lew  instAQoes  will  < 
r>f  blind  charartcm,  usually  of  a  kind  to  stir  our  sympaUiicft  over  Ihetr 
to  AWJiken  our  admiration  for  their  loag  (ight  agatoit  overwfadmmg  odds,  or 
dIcAte  to  UH  to  what  hL*iii!ht<4  a  hum&n  spirit  may  rise  despite  physical  limitiit 
In  ShskeipeArv'*  ktchI  play  of  "  Kinjj  L<ar."  it  is  the  kinif,  poor  and  forsaken. 
fumtahcM  the  renowned  cxnmpte  of  the  sorrows  of  the  blind.    In  Lyttoa's  "The 
I)ny»i  of  IVifiHicii*'  it  t«  the  noble-minded  Nydia  who  acts  as  guide  from  out 
fitricken  dty.    In  Bronlv's  "Jane  E>Te"  the  hero  Rocbester  becomes  a  better 
for  tbe  loM  of  hk  tight.    KipUnj?'*  "The  Light  That  Failed*'  is  the  story  of  a 
ffbote  vision  has  departc^l.    In  (ieori^c  Eliot's  "Rornola"  ttie  father  of  the 
is  without  night.    Other  blind  chiinirtcm  arc  Romney  in  Eliiabeth  Barrett  Bt 
inie's  "Aurufu  LrJjirli'';  Brttlm  Piuminer  in  Dickens'  **Crickct  on  tbe  Hea 
Slaitjj  in  nickcni*  "BjirniilKV  Ktir||?c'';  Wandering  Willie  in  Scott's  "Redj^aunl 
Blind  Alice  in  Sci>lt's  "The  Ikide  f>i  I^mmemioor; "  BUndi  B^iie  McClurc  in 
**01d  Morlulily  ";  Aniyjin  l.n>{b  in  KinsHlcy's  "Westward Ho";  Pew  in  Sto( 
"Treasure  lisland";  Muriel  in  Mrs,  Miiloch*s  '*John  Halifax";  Inez  in  Crawfofd**     ^ 
"The  Palnee  tif  the  Kiiut";  und  Naomi  in  Hall  Calnc'^  "The  Scapegoftt.*'    On  tbt 
blind  in  fiction,  sec  l^roceeditm'*  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  I** 
190K,  p,  7 ;  ihtltoitk  far  the  PitttJ,  vi.,  1 01  j,  p.  6S.    See  also  Perkins  Tnstittitioi| 
Blind,  Special  Reference  I.ilwarv  of  Hrx^k*  RcUtlnff  to  the  Blind,  1007.  V-  "'*' 
mcni,  to  16,  1 1,  40. 
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lotv'ards  the  blind,  though  probably  unwittingly  enough, 
rhey  are  made  at  times  to  feel  in  a  harsh  manner  their  mis- 
ortime.  Not  infrequently,  when  in  the  company  of  others, 
hey  are  subjected  to  a  strange  thoughtlessness  in  being 
poken  of  as  though  they  were  not  present,  seemingly  due 
|l  part  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  deprived  of  the 
tower  of  hearing.*  Occasionally  they  are  treated  as  though 
liey  were  physically  infirm  or  decrepit,  or  even  as  though 
hey  w^ere  deficient  mentally. 

;  Again,  there  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  certain  achieve- 
fccnts  of  the  blind  an  excessive  importance,  these  occasion- 
lUy  being  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  a  mysterious  endow- 
nent,  or  even  of  a  "sixth  sense."  However  remarkable 
luch  things  may  appear  to  be  on  the  part  of  persons  without 
;ight,  it  seems  often  to  be  forgotten  that  some  are  after  all 
rf  a  really  simple  nature  and  possible  of  accomplishment 
lithout  the  aid  of  vision,  and  that  the  execution  of  truly 
lifficult  feats  lies  only  with  the  gifted  few.    As  a  general 

»  Not  sddom  in  the  public  mind  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  thought  of  tugether, 
nd  the  problems  of  one  das*  believed  lo  he  those  of  the  other-  As  a  mailer  of  fact, 
here  is  but  ooe  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two:  both  are  "defective"  in  that 
hey  are  each  deprived  of  a  most  important  phyiiicil  sense.    The  gailf  that  really 

firates  the  blind  from  the  deaf  is  f*r  deeper  than  that  which  lies  between,  either 
le  two  clASises  and  the  normal  population.  To  those  intimately  acquainted  with 
I  the  coDtrast  Ls  very  marked.  Wiihout  close  reference  to  psychological  factors, 
with  consideration  only  of  the  relation  of  each  to  the  community;  it  may  be  said 
hat  the  deaf  arc  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  world,  and  that  the 
lind  respond  more  readily  to  what  is  of  less  concrete  nature,  »r  lu  wfiat  calls  forth 
be  intelliectuaJ  facuUie>.  In  other  wordii,  the  deaf  approach  the  general  popublion 
lOre  along  economic  Unes,  and  the  blind  more  along  psychical  and  social  lineti.  The 
tate  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  ha<.  been  thus  described,  on  the  Hupposilion  that 
were  to  form  a  colony:  "The  deaf  would  have  less  poetry,  but  more  bread  and 
r;  fewer  artisLi,  but  a  greater  number  of  useful  artisaas."  Proceedings  of  Na- 
Ekiucation  Association,  iqoj,  p.  o^o-  For  compari.son  of  the  cunditjon  of  the 
classes,  sec  alio  yorth  American  Review,  xxjd.,  i8jo,  p,  75;  iVnc  Ettglaitd  Mag- 
1S33,  p.  177;  Littrary  ond  Theahgical  Renew,  iii.,  i8jO.  p.  j66;  Smi/AerM 
tMesstmert  x.,  J844,  p.  30;  Ckambefs's  Miscttlany,  vj.,  1870,  no.  44;  Sorth 
u,  1847,  p.  531;  Atlantic  M&nlfUy^  cxx.,  jyi7»  P-  73°;  Report  of 
It  of  Common  Schools  in  Relation  to  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
id.  New  Vork.  i8j6,  pp.  14,  ao;  John  Kitta,  "The  I-ost  Senses."  1845,  p.  $; 
of  Perkins  Institution.  1843,  p.  6;  1&47,  pp.  4,  124;  1850,  p.  36;  Illinois 
<^i«  p.  5*  ikli^vjuri  School,  1853;  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Char- 
>'  TUinoJs  Board  of  Public  Charities,  1872,  p.  25;  Proceedings 
•»ciation,  i8c)8,  p.  987;  Proceedings  of  Illinois  Sodety  for 
^HterStatr  School  JoHrnai,  Jan.  2.^,  rgoi;  /oitnvat  oj 
>iry»iinhsy,  xx,,  1^14.  p.  ()oy 
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thing,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  loss  of  sight  the  remain* 
ing  senses,  espedalJy  that  of  hearing,  become  ver>'  quick 
and  discriminating — or  perhaps  rather  that  a  keenness  b 
developed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  information  fumiskefl 
by  these  senses.  With  respect  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  for 
instance,  it  is  merely  true  that  the  blind  listen  more  intently, 
and  thus  obtain  auditor}^  perceptions  of  an  enlarged  range. 
In  other  words,  the  remaining  senses  of  the  blind  receive  no 
added  giftSj  and  take  on  no  new  faculties.  What  they  have 
is  simply  an  acquired  ability  to  use  with  the  utmost  effect 
what  is  left  to  them.  It  also  comes  about  that  the  blind 
learn  to  employ  certain  mental  powers,  particularly  that  of 
memor>%  in  ways  that,  with  the  existence  of  xision,  are 
rarely  called  for,  or  even  thought  of.  .\11  this  is  but  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  condition  of  the  blinds  and  is  after  all  one 
to  be  expected.  Yet  it  is  to  such  things  that  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted most  of  the  acts  or  performances  of  the  sightless  re- 
garded as  marvelous.  The  outcome  of  the  entire  situation 
is  two-foldj  and  unfortunate  in  one  respect  as  in  the  other. 
Capabilities  which  might  reasonably  be  imputed  to  the 
blind  either  are  denied  them  or  are  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  wonder;  and  powers  arc  referred  to  them  which 
few  at  the  most  possess.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
practical  every-day  condition  of  the  blind  is  misunder- 
stood, being  eitlier  under-rated  or  over-rated:  it  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  mass  of  misconceptions  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  regarding  them.* 

A  misapprehension  in  resj>ect  to  the  blind  of  a  somewhat 
divergent  order  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  the  holding  of 


i 
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*  Only  a  few  lUustrations  of  these  misconceptions  need  be  noted.  .\ 
popular  belief  is  that  practically  all  the  blind  arc  musically  indined.  and 
small  nuinber  are  musical  Reiiiuses.  Not  infrequently  ahnoirmal  powtft  oi 
are  lactibed  to  the  blind  as  a  class.  \n  opinion  rather  vridely  entertained  is  i 
blind  are  able  to  rccoc;nLEe  color  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Often  t  he  ability  of 
to  go  about  unattended  In  the  country  or  in  the  dty  is  set  down  as  more 
than  it  really  h.  Not  seldom  is  it  taken  for  (n^ntod  that  the  blind  are 
feed  or  dothc  ibcoisdve^.  At  times  it  is  even  feared  that  the  fcivioc  of 
to  do  to  the  blind,  espcdully  in  work  in  or  about  the  home.  wiU  be  a  cnael  act. 
ut  just  iMi  work  which  the  blind  need.  i>oth  to  niake  themielvet  rt«Uy  tmivl,  i 
to  help  lift  their  ulleneas  from  them 
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them  as  thougli  they  were  all  composed  of  the  same  essen- 
tial nature,  or  of  one  of  them  as  the  representative  of  a 
class.  The  fact  fails  to  be  recognized  that  the  blind  differ 
among  themselves  fully  as  much  as  is  the  case  among 
normal  persons.  Judgment  towards  the  blind  has  to  be 
rendered  according  to  the  individuals  among  them,  in  no 
ItMl;  degree  than  according  to  the  indi\'iduals  constituting 
the  general  population.^ 

A  frequent  popular  query  as  to  the  blind  relates  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  ''unhappy,"  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  sight — a  subject  but 
to  be  referred  to  here.-  In  the  main  the  matter  varies  with 
the  temperament  of  the  individual  blind,  and  with  partic- 
ular circumstances.  We  may  perhaps  state  that,  speaking 
for  the  larger  number  of  them,  they  do  not  spend  them- 
selves in  bemoaning  their  fate,  or  give  themselves  to  con- 
stant dw^eUing  upon  their  affliction.  Many  appear  undis- 
mayed, and  have  an  abundance  of  cheerfulness.  The  *' ad- 
justment" of  the  blind  to  their  condition  helps  much  to 
save  their  lot  from  some  of  its  bitterest  pangs. 

Another  possible  source  of  misconception  lies  in  the  das- 

■  "There  are  Um  gifted,  seU-suffideot,  independent  blimlj  those  whose  pecuniary 
(ircumstances  pUce  them  beyond  the  need  of  other  assistance;  the  sturdy  plodder 
vrbo  earns  a  fair  living  wage  by  dint  of  hard  work,  and  is  well  content  therewith; 
ihe  diacoiatented,  disagreeable  grumbler,  who  does  nothing  himself,  and  does  not 
wut  any  one  dse  to  work  either;  and  the  incompetent,  helpless,  dependent.  The 
wbole  gamut  of  human  life  is  found  among  the  sightless  people."  Oufhok  for  ike 
Biimdt  VU',  iQij,  p-  B.  See  also  Vokes  from  Darkiand^  March,  1016.  ''There  arc 
two  duses  of  blind  adults:  thooe  to  whom  the  to&s  of  sight  is  the  only  hardship,  and 
those  in  whom  the  causes  which  produced  blindness  have  produced  other  physical 
t Usabilities.  .  .  .  Blindness  with  a  strong  mind  and  body  is  one  thing;  bb'ndne^ 
plus  ibsttered  nerves,  a  weakened  body,  and  serious  physical  ailments  is  quite  an- 
uthcr  DAtter/'  Oudo^kfor  ike  Blind,  vii.,  1015,  p.  61.  "In  spite  of  its  frequent  use 
ia  i|ieedi  aod  in  writing,  the  phrase  '  the  blind'  cannot  be  used  in  any  generic  sense; 
xhmt  b  no  ntch  coQC^t  as  'the  blind,'  Persons  without  sight  differ,  predsely  «s 
thoae  who  sat,  in  capabilities,  in  tast»,  in  character— in  short,  in  all  matters  that 
HO  Bo  nuke  personality.  Some  have  keen  intellects,  some  are  dull  and  almost  un- 
imdable;  some  have  a  good  deal  of  pride  about  their  personal  appearance,  others 
are  wholly  devoid  of  an  appreciation  of  its  importance;  some  have  strong,  sterling 
characters,  others  are  weak,  easily  led,  and  wholly  undependabte."  W.  C.  Pose>', 
'Hygiene  of  the  Eye,"  igiS,  p,  3«  (O  H.  Burritt), 

« See  E.  T.  Devinc,  "Misery  and  its  Causes,"  rgog,  p,  45;  Robert  Hunter,  *'Pov* 
erty/*  1004,  pp.  76,  8.1,  q6;  Maurice  Parmelec,  "  Poverty  and  Social  Progress,"  toi?, 
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sificatiuji  often  assigne<.l  to  ihc  blind  in  scientific  tenninol 
ogy,  and  one  often  adopted,  if  in  other  temis,  in  more 
ion  parlance,  namely,  that  the  blind  are  to  be  set 
down  as  one  of  the  "defective**  classes.^  So  far  as  this 
analysis  relates  to  a  physical  state  alone,  it  is  altogether 
correct,  for  the  loss  of  sight  is  obviously  and  unquestion- 
ably a  ** defect,"  and  of  a  most  serious  character.  When, 
however,  such  phrases  are  used  loosely,  and  may  be  made 
to  refer  to  or  connote  a  mental  condition  as  well,  not  only 
is  there  a  misapplication  of  terms,  but,  in  part  from  their 
inclusion  with  certain  other  groups,  a  real  and  measurable 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  blind  as  a  class. - 

Finally,  with  regard  to  popular  conceptions  concerning 
the  blind,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  seldom  realized  how 
distinctly  '* human"  the  blind  are  after  all.'  Whatever 
peculiarities  the  blind  may  be  discovered  to  possess  are  little 
more  than  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  their  condition  upon 
their  consciousness.  They  have  few  characteristics,  aside 
from  those  directly  traceable  to  the  absence  of  sight,  w^hich 
other  persons  are  w^ithout.  Wliatever  foibles  and  whatever 
virtues  are  found  among  mankind  or  exist  in  human  na- 
ture, these  are  shared  in  by  the  blind  in  not  far  from  equal 
measure. 

>  In  the  "Index  of  the  Economic  MateriiiJ  in  D«cunienU  of  Uie  SUta  of  the 
Uaited  Stato"  of  Ihe  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  blind  and  the  detf  an  rliwnrt  is 
*' defectives"  along  with  ihr  feeble-minded  and  consumplivrsi.  Sec  also  ProoMdinii 
of  National  Education  Association,  igoi,  p.  876. 

^  Apart  from  any  peculiar  mental  attitudes  of  the  blind,  there  are  with  ioine. 
ei^ciaU>'  children,  certain  physical  movements,  often  denoted  as  ^'blindiflma," 
which,  though  not  on  the  whole  of  itreat  importance,  are  to  be  disoourased  tad  pnh 
venleil  where  possthlc.  Examples  are  the  unnecessary  Kwayinf  of  the  body  aodl 
aimles6  motions  w\ih  orm$  or  hands. 

'  For  a  plaint  al  the  blind  that  they  arc  better  qualified  to  judge  of  their  neodf 
than  othen>,  ice  Voices  from  DafJ^andt  June,  i^is. 

Note  to  Chaptkii;  IV. — For  much  of  "the  material  for  thi*  chapter,  the  wrilcc  h» 
to  thank  a  number  of  blind  persons  with  whom  he  haa  had  interviews  or  coinafMiMl- 
cncc.  On  popular  conceptiotw  rcgarrlinx  the  blind  (not  iacludinf,  for  the  most  part. 
actDunts  of  individual  blind  persons),  the  following  may  be  referred  to:  C.  M.  Saw- 
yer. "History  of  the  Blind  Vocalists,"  1853;  A.  V.  Courtney,  "Anecdotes  of  the 
Blind,"  1835;  A.  V.  Courtney.  *' .\dvcnture«  of  a  Blind  Man  and  His  Faithful  Do*," 
i8s6;  W.  H.  Prescott,  " Biofrraphkal  and  Critical  Miicellamc*,"  1S4S1  P-  53;  B.  B. 
BfTwtfn.  "A  Blind  Man'«  Offerinfr,"  iHsj;  Thomas  Bull.  "The  Sense  Denied  and 
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Lost,"  185W  (Eftgluml);  M.  G.  L.  Duncan,  *'Aineriai  as  1  Found  It/'  i8sJ.  p.  J».*s: 
Alexander  Mitchell,  '^Thc  Blind,  Thdr  Capabilities,  Condition,  and  Claims/*  i860, 
pp.  s,  13,  j6  (Kngl&nd);  B.  G.  Johns,  "The  Land  of  Silence  and  the  Laud  of  Dark- 
ness." 1857.  p.  oj  (Enitland):  B,  G,  John^i,  "Blind  People,  Their  Works  and  Ways/' 
1867  (EniEland);  James  Wilson,  "Biography  of  the  Blind/'  1838  (England);  John 
Kitto.  '^Tbe  Lost  Senses,"  1845,  p.  5  (England);  Thomas  Anderson,  "Observations 
on  the  EmpJoymcnt,  Education  and  Habit^^  of  the  Blind/'  1837  (England);  Richard 
Fowler,  ''Some  Observations  on  the  Mental  Slate  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  1843  (England);  Alfred  Payne,  "The  Education  of  the  Blind  and  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  1863  (England);  Sarah  Robinson,  "Light  in  Darkness,"  1876; 
"Truiuliarp'»  Account  of  Himself  *'  iH.  A.  Fuller),  1873;  W.  R.  Buxton,  "A  Blind 
IfiBiHer/'  i8qo;  William  Artman  and  L.  V  Hall.  "Beauties  and  Acliievcments  of 
tbe  Bind/*  j«54;  W.  H.  U%t,  "Blindness  and  the  Blind/'  1872  (England);  "The 
Blind  Made  Happy,"  i8j7;  Robert  Meldrum.  "Light  on  Dark  Paths/'  iSqi  (Eng- 
landj;  J.  W,  Welch,  "Abilities  and  Achievements  of  the  Blind,"  1905;  Melissa 
Fuell,  "Blind  Boone/'  tyjs;  "Thrilling  Incidents  in  the  Life  and  Experiences  of 
John  F.  Bahler,"  1896;  Frank  Madewski,  "The  Blind  Review/'  IQ17;  George  Wil- 

E,  "Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge/'  1889,  p.  11  (England);  J.  H.  Clark,  "Sight 
Hearing,"  J856:  Robert  Maguire.  "The  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,'* 
3  ^'England);  J.  W.  Klein,  "The  Rdation  of  the  Blind  to  the  World  around 
Tbcm/'  1S50  (England);  A.  C.  Smith,  "The  Orphan  Blind  Girl,"  1865;  Timothy 
Woodbridge.  "Autobiography  of  a  Blind  Minister."  1856;  M,  L.  Day,  "Incidents 
■kthe  Life  of  a  Blind  Girl,"  1859;  M.  L.  Day,  "The  World  as  I  Have  Found  It," 
^gfB:  M,  A.  Niemeyer,  "Light  in  Darkness."  1887;  A.  A.  Holmes,  "I^osi  Vision/* 
^■B8;  Louis  Amould,  "An  Imprisoned  Soul"  (translated  by  G.  A.  Rc>'nolds),  i8g6; 
K  Stark  and  J.  M.  Grant,  "This  Blind  Man"  ^n.  d.);  E.  W.  FraiikUn,  "A  Rift  in 
^e  Ckmds,"  1904  (Engbnd) ;  W.  \\\  Fcnn.  "Half  Houra  of  a  Blind  Man's  Huli»ky/' 
1^79  (England);  W.  W.  Fenn.  "Woven  in  Darkness/'  1885  (England);  E.  B,  F,  Rob- 
ifi«m,  "TlttTruc  Sphere  of  the  Blind,"  1896,  p.  i  (England);  HA.  Fuller,  "Where 
Dark  Shadows  Play/'  1890;  C.  J.  Selby,  "Flashes  of  Light  from  an  Imprijioned 
Soul,"  1904;  Colin  MacDotuild,  "About  the  Blind"  (from  Dundte  Couritr),  3806; 
J.  T,  Sibley,  "The  Blind,  Their  Characteristics  and  Education."    1891;  W.  H- 
lUingworth.  "History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind,"  1910.  p,  i  (England);  Helen 
KcUcr,  **Tlie  Story  of  My  Life/'  1903:  Helen  Keller,  "The  World  I  Live  In,"  1910; 
M.  H.  Rogers  "Children  of  the  Night/*  191 1;  l^mile  J  aval,  "The  Blind  Man's 
World"  (tranJated  by  W.  £.  Thomson),  1904:  Emile  Javal,  "On  Becoming  Blind" 
(tranalateid  by  C.  £.  Edson),  1Q05:  Winifred  Holt.  "Beacon  for  the  Blind,*'  1914; 
Hetiry  Hendrickson,  "Out  from  the  DarknesA,"  1S79;  Maurice  de  la  Sizeramie. 
"The  Blind  as  Seen  through  Blind  Eyes"  (translated  by  F.  V.  Lewis),  1893;  Maurice 
dc  la  Sixeranoe,  "The  Blind  Sisters  of  St.  Paul"  (translated  by  L.  M.  Lcggatl), 
1907;  Gilbert  Nobbft,  "On  the  Right  of  the  British  Firing  Line."  1917,  p.  147; 
AddlTBi  of  J.  W.  TutLle.  at  Bowdoin  College,  June,  1917;  W.  H.  Milbum,  "Rifle, 
^ter,  and  Saddlebags,"  18O0,  p.  57;  H.  S.  Woodruff,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lighthouse," 
Jptj:  Gdfard  Harry.  "Man's  Miracle"  (translated  from  the  French),  1913;  Clarence 
^fowkes,  "Hitting  the  Dark  Trail,'"  10x5;  J-  B.  Mannix,  "Heroes  of  the  Darkness," 
191 1  (England);  W.  E-  Robin,  "Stor>'  of  My  Life,"  1915;  Dr.  Guilli^,  "Essay  on 
Instruction  and  Amusements  of  the  Blind"   (translated  fronn   the  French). 
19;  Lucy  Furman,  "Sight  to  the  Blind/'  1914;  M.  P.  Montague,  "Behind  Closed 
>r»/'  1915:  "  Fanny  Crosby's  Life  Story  by  Hersdf,"  1Q03;  Fanny  Crosby's  Slor>' 
linety-four  Years,  Stated  by  S.  J.  Jackson,  1915;  "Fighting  in  the  Dark"  (pub- 
C   F.  Eraser,  Canada),  1879,  pp.  17.  33;  F.  S.  Pcarce,  "A  Study  of  the 
j^p-cftd  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  Dec.  i,  1897);  S.  F.  C.  Little,  "The 
of  the  Blind"  (read  before  Wisconsin  Teachers  Association),   1879: 
Baker,  "Contributions  to  the  Publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diilusion 
«4  l-telul  Knowledge/*  1842,  pp,  40.  ^■il  (F^ngland);  Charles  Baker,  Central  Sodcty 
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of  Education  Papers,  i..  1837*  P-  73:  R-  M.  Johnston*  Address  at  Geoc:Ki«  A< 
for  the  Bliad.  Jan.  37,  1867;  Nancy  Busketl»  *' Fingers  Th»l  See,"  1914;  E.  E., 
Address  at  Formal  Opemng  of  New  Building  (Penn^lvania  Institudon, 
1901);  "The  Making  of  America,"  1900,  x.,  p.  93;  S.  G.  Howe,  Addrcas 
Cereinonies  at  Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  of  New  York  State  School  for  the  Bl 
1866;  William  James,  '*  Principles  of  Psychology/'  tgog,  ii.,  pp.  ao3,  230;  M. 
"Physiology  of  the  Blind,"  Volta  Bureau,  Reprints  of  Useful  Knowledge,  1 
X908;  TronsactioDs  of  New  York  InsUtue  of  Slomatologj%  »90i,  p.  ^; 
Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalmology,  1016,  ii.,  pp.  1133,  1203;  Edinburgh  £ncy( 
1830,  Art.  "Blind;"  Proceedings  of  Americaa  Asaodation  of  Instructors 
Blind,  iS7i,p.  13;  1886,  p.  85;  1892,  p.  44;  tQo6,  p.  7;  Report  of  Board  of  < 
District  of  Columbia,  igoi,  p.  274;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correctlqo,  1 
191 1,  t,  Feb.,  p.  66;  Bulletin  of  Iowa  Institutions,  iii.,  1901,  p.  105;  \ni^  1905,  p. 
Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction,  June,  1902;  June,  1917,  p.  207; 
ccedings  of  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  Chant 
1901,  p.  77;  Proceedings  of  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  1808,  p.  1^2; 
of  First  International  Congress  in  America  oti  the  Welfare  of  the  Child*  iqoS,  p. 
Proceedings  of  Internatioaal  Conference  on  the  Blind  (England),  r90S*  P- 
igo8,  p.  210;  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association,  1898,  p.  IQ34;  Ui 
sity  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Psychology,  viii.,  1918.  p.  148  (Psychological  Review 
ttons,  XXV.,  no.  2);  Encyclopedia  Medica.  1915,  ii.,  p.  238;  A.J.  Plllsbury^ ' 
tionaJ  Life"  (California),  1906;  Thomas  Arnold,  "The  Lani:uage  of  ibe 
1894  (England);  Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  1909,  p.  683  (tratislatiQiil 
French  of  Pierre  Villey,  in  Revite  des  Deux  Mondes,  March  15.  1909): 
ist  Reunion  of  Ofl&cers,  Teachers,  and  Pupils  of  New  York  Slate  School 
Blind,  1879,  P-  74!  Report  of  Perkins  Institution,  1848,  p.  32;  1850,  p.  34:  185! 
New  York  Institute,  1840,  p.  39;  1853,  p.  37;  1^62,  p.  13;  North  Carolinai 
1876,  p.  39;  Missouri  School,  1853;  New  York  State  School.  1866.  p,  8;  1867.  p 
Texas  School,  1886,  p.  6;  Louisiana  School,  1873,  p.  37;  1873*  P-  69  (quoting 
New  OrUam  Times,  Sept.  30,  1873);  ludiana  School,  1866,  p.  33;  »&98,  p.  iji  n 
p.  ii;  Iowa  School,  1864,  p.  7;  1885,  p,  14;  Mar>'land  School.  j86o,  p.  34; 
School,  i&8j,  p.  133  (Appendix,  proceedings  of  4th  reunion  of  former  pupils);  Pi 
sylvania  Institution,  1907,  p.  79;  Tennessee  School,  1901,  p.  34;  Procecdincs  at 
Anniversary  of  We&tem  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1915,  p.  25;  Account  of  New  1 
Institution,  1833,  PP-  iS,  3*;  Report  of  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind  CW< 
Massachusetts),  1908,  p.  4:  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commis&too  for  the 

1913,  p-  83J  Mirror  of  Literature^  Amusrmeni,  and  Instntction,  xv.,  i&jo^  |». 
Nprth  American  Review,  xxxi.,  1830,  p.  66;  xxxvii.,  1833,  p.  ao;  Ne»  Bm^amd  Mi 
SMr,  iv.,  1833*  P'  177;  Literary  and  Tke^f^iiol  Mrview,  iii.,  1836,  p.  >66;  Wt 
Montkiy  Magamne,  iii.,  1835,  p.  150;  Saturday  A/agan'nf,  ix.,  1836.  p.  133;  A* 
Museum,  xi,,  179a.  PP-  37.  103;  Scottish  Christian  Herald,  ii.,  1837,  p.  53;  S* 
Literary  Mfssenger,  \-iii.,  1842,  pp.  415,  519;  ix..  1843,  p.  6;  x.,  1&44.  p.  30;  Ci 
E^miner,  xliv.,  1848,  p.  448;  Unitersalist  Quarterly,  ».,  i8s4.  p.  309;  »ii 
p.  147:  XV.,  1858,  p.  412:  xiiii.,  1S66,  p.  412;  Rhode  Islamd  Schoolmaster,  vii.,  i 
p,  r44;  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1836,  p.  3;  Leisure  Hour,  v..  1856.  pp. 
744,  788;  vi.,  1857,  pp.  loi,  139;  X  .  »86i,  p.  54;  *"»•*  1864,  p*  783:  xxxiv ,  i\ 
pp.  616,  767;  Hou'f  Instructor,  vi-,  1856,  p.  130;  Si.  James's  Matamme,  xvii.,  il 
p.  tit;  xxiv,,  1869,  p.  19*;  Quarieriy  Review,  cxvUL,  1865.  p,  430;  tUx„  1890.  p 
Bim^rgk  Magadnt  ami  Review,  ii..  1774,  p.  673;  Good  Words,  it>.  i86t.  p. 
xili.,  1873.  pp.  20$,  384;  Mdiora.  m.,  1861,  p.  i;  Chambtrs's  Joumat,  xliv..  tl 
pp.  381,  434;  Iviii  ,  1881,  p.  781:  box.,  1893,  p.  t66;  EAmburuk  Revieuf,  idx^  ! 
p.  61;  clxxiii..  1891,  p.  U3;  British  Review,  vii.,  1914.  P-  34;  i^nglisk  Setiew, 

1914,  p.  133,*  y<t^  Narden  Magaame,  v.,  1909.  p.  503;  Strand  Magaaint,  xUv.,  1 
p.  546;  xlvU..  1914,  p.  787;  Ladm  Same  Journal.  April.  1908;  Saturday  Renem, 
1859.  p-  311:  Izviii.,  t88o,  p.  40;  North  British  Review,  vi.,  1847.  p,  331;  UttdTt  Lie 
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»«f  Aic  Ixiii.,  1859,  p.  701;  dxv.,  1885,  p.  616;  ccxiii.,  1897,  p.  5^7;  itarpa^'s  Ma%a- 
swM,  scxv,,  1S67,  p.  767;  Tinsltys  Magoime,  xlviti.,  1871,  p.  6j6;Sunday  Magamme, 
jdiL,  1&S4,  p.  167;  xxiii.»  1B94,  p.  130;  Argosy^  xxxviit.,  1884,  p.  i8g;  ComhUt  MagO" 
ix.,  1864,  p.  6oa;xixvi.  (n.  s.),  1914,  p.  603;  Fortnigfiily  Rniew,  adv.,  1886,  p,  47a; 
CkrisHom  Observer  (England),  Ixxiii.,  1S74,  p.  375;  iVa/wmdi  Reoiew,  x.,  1S60,  p.  75;  v. 
(a.  s.),  1885,  P-  30Q;  xiv,,  18&9,  p,  256;  Home  amd  School  (Louisville), ».,  1873,  p.  504; 
A'ctp  Pr%nc€Um  Rmew,  briii.,  i8*8»  p.  18;  Journal  of  Franklin  Tnstihtie,  aavn.,  1889, 
p,  43t;  ootviiiviSoo,  p.9;5ciaMr/,  vii.,  1886,  p.  7';i;  Century  Magatint,  xxadv.^  1887, 
p.  633; zxzv.,  1887,  pp.  163, 339; Ixxv,,  1908,  pp. 566,  773;  bix\iii.,  1909,  p»  &2-,S(Hitk- 
«nt  IWvnMf,  i.  (g.  sO,  1885,  p.  407;  CiJ^nodian  Monthiy  Magatine,  xviii.,  1880,  p.  171: 
Sptetator,  lix.,-iS86,  p.  353;  bod..  1893,  p.  552;  English  Illustrated  Magatine,  xziv., 
iQOJf  p.  367;  EducaHaWt  xi.,  1891,  p.  413;  xz.,  1900,  p.  398:  Tecimicai  World Magatitu, 
ix.,  1908,  p.  202;  XT.,  1913,  p.  543;  CaMic  World,  xlviu.,  18S9,  p.  671 ;  Popular  Science 

IMonikiy,  xxxiii.,  iS88»  p.  597;  bdv.,  1895,  P-  640;  MiclngaH  Mirror  (Michigan  School 
for  Deaf),  March  3,  i&qs;  (hUiook  for  the  Blind,  u.,  1909,  p.  168;  vil.,  1913,  p.  61;  zi., 
1917*  P>  68;  Youik's  Magasine,  April,  1850;  Golden  Rule,  April  15,  1897;  Amerwtn 
Magfiame,  Dec.,  1917;  Ckristian  Herald,  Dec.  11,  1912;  Continent,  Jan.  18.  Feb.  it 
X917;  Ohio  Harp  (Ohio  School),  v.,  1908,  p.  i;  Circle  Magawme^  vi.,  1909,  p.  74; 
Interstate  School  Journal,  May  3,  1S99;  Inlemaiionai  Record  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
ftcHan,  ii.,  1887,  p.  43;  Associaiion  Review,  x.,  1908,  p.  465;  New  Jersey  Review  oj 
ChmiHes  and  Corrections,  vii,,  1908,  p.  89;  Windsor  Magatine,  xii.,  1900,  p.  317; 
Cfwmhfrs's  Miscellany^  iii.,  1845,  no.  53;  \\.,  1870,  no.  44;  Ckamhers's  Borne  Book  or 
I^ockel  Miscellany,  1863,  v.,  p.  98;  Nature,  Ixxviii.,  1908,  p.  375;  Ixxx..  1909,  pp.  38, 
456;  IxrriL,  X909i  p.  37;  Atlantic  Monthly,  Ixxv.,  1895,  p.  173;  ad.,  1913,  p.  463;  cxii.. 
igij,  pp.  319,  373,  617;  cadii.,  1914,  p.  5975  cxiv-,  1914.  p.  199;  civ.,  1915,  p.  614; 
Music,  iii.,  1893,  p.  63;  v.,  1893,  pp.  31, 196;  Scientific  American,  c.  1909,  p.  315;  d., 
IQ09,  p.  315;  cxix..  1918,  p.  167;  American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  xxvi.,  1909. 
p.  131;  Fedagegical  Seminary,  ix.,   1902,  p.   137;  Problem,  iii.,  1903,  p.  55;  iv., 

I  1003.  P'  95;  Talks,  Tales,  and  Public  Opinion,  May,  1903;  Dec*,  1908;  Voices  from 
Darkhnd,  June,  1912:  Aug.,  1915;  March,  1916:  Overland  Monthly,  Ivii.  (n.  s.),  1916, 
P-  My.  World's  Work,  xiv,,  1907,  p.  9359;  xix.,  1910,  p.  13336;  World*s  Work  (Eng- 
land), xxiii.,  1914,  p.  555;  Outlook,  Ixxxii.,  1906,  p.  983;  Ixxxv.,  1907,  pp.  158,  578; 
xd  ,  1909.  p.  859;  Jtdi..  1909,  p.  787;  cxi,,  191S,  pp.  57i.  871:  cxiii.,  1916,  p.  147; 
indepemdent,  Izxxiv.,  1913,  p.  1430;  xd.,  1917,  p.  319;  xcv.,  1918,  p.  31;  Scribntr's 
Jiiatamme,  lxiv«,  1918,  p.  349;  Scrap  Book,  v.,  1908,  p.  682;  American  Journal  of 
PsytkdHy,  xxxviuM  1917,  p.  329;  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  Uv,.  1908,  p.  103; 
B^stm*  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  dxxvi.,  1917,  p.  803;  New  York  State  Journal 
^_  #/  Mtdkme,  xvi.,  1916,  p.  23;  Lancet-Clinic,  bdi.  (n.  s.),  1909,  p.  169;  \xv\.,  1911, 
^Vp.  2lt;PryehiMinalytic  Review,  i.,  1913.  p.  55!  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  vii.. 
^Btot5.  pp.  81,  143;  vi!!.,  1917,  p.  33;  Illinois  Medical  Journal,  xxvi.,  1914,  p.  354; 
^B    '  Ouwterly,  Aug.,  1917,  p.  106;  Current  Opinion,  Ixi.,  1916,  p.  108;  Literary 

H^  .  .  1^16, p.  ib^t;\v{,,  iqi8, p.  33, Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review, 1, 1913, 

^Lp    13S;  Ophthalmology,  ix.,  1913,  p.  514;  California  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  xi., 
^HlQiJ.  P-  t*3;  Journal  of  lava  State  Medical  Society,  iii.,  1913,  p.  79;  San  Francisco 
^^CkronUU,  June  11,  1885;  New  York  Journal,  May  31,  1903;  Sacramento  Bee,  June  14, 
1903;  Nem  York  Tribune,  Dec.  27,  1908;  New  York  Herald,  July  30,  19T1;  Bostoft 
Pou,  April  4,  1915;  New  York  Times,  March  9,  1915;  Providence  Journal,  March  7, 
'•9^5;  American  Medical  .^ssodation,   Conser\'ation  of  V^ision  Pamphlets,   19x3, 
tviii,    ("Preparation  for  Blindness");  xix,    ("What  to  Do  for  Blind  Children"). 
[See  also  reports  of  early  schools  for  the  blind;  Scrapbooks  in  Spcdal  Reference 
ll.ihrary  of  Perkins  Institution;  and  periodicals  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
>  the  interests  of  the  blind.    See,  in  addition,  different  accounts  with  regard 
Silinded  in  the  European  War,  induding  St.  Dunstan's  Review  and  Recalled 
iv  Lt/r  ^r-rtglaod),  and  publications  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.    See, 
Anally,  vaijom  accounts  of  the  blind  in  current  periodical'^. 


CHAPTER  V 
COST  01''  BLINDNESS 


Cost  to  the  Individual 

The  final  matter  to  call  for  attention  in  respect  to  the 
existence  of  the  blind  in  society  is  that  of  the  loss  involved 
in  blindness,  personally  and  to  the  community,  that  is, 
the  cost  of  blindness,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
state. 

In  the  mere  absence  of  the  sense  of  vision,  there  results 
to  a  human  being  a  deprivation  to  which  few  if  any  other 
earthly  iUs  are  to  be  likened.  But  in  the  full  effect  of  blind^ 
ness,  with  all  its  implications,  there  is  found  to  be  includeti 
a  burden  and  a  hardship  in  addition  to  the  want  of  sight 
itself.  Blindness  draws  after  it,  in  the  first  place,  usually* 
as  we  have  seen,  a  life  of  dependence.  Only  the  smaller 
number  of  the  blind  are  able  to  engage  remunerativel) 
in  the  tasks  of  other  men.  Most  occupations  are  closet! 
to  them,  and  upon  the  few  that  are  open  the  limitations 
are  many.  For  their  support  in  life,  the  blind  have  thus 
in  large  part  to  look  to  others.  With  their  blindness  is 
*jften  indigence. 

This  dependence  of  the  blind  upon  others,  however. 
does  not  stop  here.  In  many  circumstances  of  their  daily 
coming  and  going  it  happens  that  persons  with  sight  must 
be  called  upon  for  assistance.  As  a  guide  in  locomotioo, 
as  a  reader  of  current  events  or  of  other  literature,  as  a 
helper  in  various  details  of  daily  action,  and  in  many  other 
relations  of  life,  an  accommodating  brother  or  friend  can- 
not wcU  be  dispensed  with.  Much  of  the  information, 
furthermore,  that  comes  to  the  blind  must  be  obtained 
second -hand,  with  the  possibility  that  to  a  greater  or  less 
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extent  it  is  colored,  even  though  ujiintentionally,  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  conveyed. 

Almost  as  severe  as  is  the  loss  of  sight  itself  are  the  long 
hours  of  idJeness  which  so  frequently  must  follow.  It  is 
not  an  idleness  which  lasts  but  for  a  season;  it  is  one  that 
endures  through  life.  In  blindness  there  is  also  imposed 
upon  the  vitality  a  strain  of  no  small  consequence,  in  the 
taxation  of  the  powers  of  memorization,  of  hearing,  and  of 
the  ner\^ous  system — a  strain  but  little  realized  by  those 
not  acquainted  with  it. 

Finally,  with  blindness  there  all  too  often  goes,  as  we 
have  noticed,  a  gap  between  those  bearing  it  and  those 
spared  it.  The  result  is  that  the  blind  miss  the  full  and 
ready  understanding  which  they  should  have,  that  they  in 
considerable  degree  lose  the  helpful  s^-mpathy  which  should 
be  theirs,  and  that  they  have  to  live  in  a  world,  not  of  dark- 
ness alone,  but  in  very  large  measure  of  seclusion  as  weU.^ 

Cost  to  the  State 

Apart  from  the  economic  loss  to  the  state  in  the  removal 
from  its  body  of  potential  productive  workers,  there  is  en- 
tailed upon  it  a  serious  financial  burden  in  direct  outlays 
of  money  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  exact  amount  of  this 
expenditure  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  dis- 
cover a  reasonable  approximation  of  it. 

The  largest  single  item  of  expense  is  in  connection  with 
the  special  schools  which  have  been  provided  for  the  in- 
struction of  blind  children.  Requiring  extraordinary  facil- 
ities for  its  accomplishment,  this  education  is  much  more 
costly  than  that  of  normal  children.  The  annual  charge 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country 
amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  over  $2,000,000,  while  for 
new  buildings  and  lasting  improvements  some  $375,000 
more  is  expended.    The  value  of  the  plants  used  for  educa- 

» On  the  lois  lo  the  blind  from  blitirJncfs.  ^cc  Bulletin  yf  Mussachitsctts  Commiiv- 
for  the  BKsid.  iflog,  no.  1,  p.  16;  Ohio  S/air  Medical  Jtmmat.  vii.,  nnti.  i>.  455, 
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tiona!  purposes  is  at  least  $ii,ooo,ooOj  which  at  five  per 
cent  interest  amounts  annually  to  some  $550,000.  In  other 
words,  the  education  of  the  blind  represents  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  $2,925,000  a  year.>  If  bhnd  children  could  be 
educated  in  the  regular  schools  where  the  cost,  including 
what  we  may  regard  as  interest  charges,  is  not  over  $35  a 
year  for  each  pupil,  the  amount  expended  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  would  reach  scarcely  more  than  $185,000. 
Hence  the  net  cost  of  the  education  of  the  blind  comes  to 
something  like  $2,740,000  annually. 

After  the  expenditures  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
we  find  ver>'  considerable  sums  disbursed  directly  for  \-a- 
rious  forms  of  pro\isions  for  the  blind.  Nearly  $200,000  is 
expended  for  special  homes^  about  $300,000  for  industrial 
establishments,  about  $1,000,000  for  pensions,  over  $200,000 
for  conmiissions,  possibly  a  sum  not  far  different  for  asso- 
ciations, and  perhaps  a  slightly  larger  sum  for  other  forms  of 
work  for  the  blind,  including  the  preparation  of  reading 
matter,  librar>^  facilities,  and  home  teaching — or  a  total  of 
$2 ,250,000.  The  amounts  expended,  directly  and  indirectly, 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  for  indenmities  of  one 
kind  and  another  for  the  loss  of  sight  (including  that  in 
one  eye)  would  increase  the  amounts  to  hardly  less  than 
$3,250,000.  Adding  this  sum  to  that  expended  for  educa- 
tion,  we  have  some  $6,000,000  as  the  amount  directly  dis- 
bursed for  the  blind  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

All  this,  however,  really  represents  but  the  smaller  part 
of  the  actual  cost  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  We 
may  perhaps  arri%-e  nearer  to  the  full  cost  by  considering 
the  entire  number  of  the  blind  and  the  probable  amount 
expended  on  each  adult.  There  are,  let  us  say,  70.000  blin<l 
persons  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  eight-ninths,  or 
61,000,  are  over  twenty  years  of  age.  Of  these,  approx- 
imately one-eighth  have  means  of  their  own,  and  do  not 
call  for  assistance,  while  anotJier  part  which  we  will  con- 
sider to  be  one-fifth  are  able  to  support  themselves.    With 

•  The  Ci9%i  oi  the  ichool«  ts  OMistciertd  in  deUil  in  Chapter  XXTV. 
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no  deductions  for  those  in  advanced  years,  who  would  have 
to  be  provided  for  in  any  case,  we  find  some  41,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  require  attention  and 
care — a  finding  that  of  itself  takes  on  added  significance 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
them  would  under  ordmar>-  conditions,  or  witli  the  posses- 
sion of  sight,  be  the  supporters  of  their  families.  Sup- 
posing the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  41,000  blind 
persons  to  be  un  the  average  S250  a  year — which  is  the 
mean  maximum  amount  allowed  under  the  pension  systems 
now  in  operation— we  have  some  $10,250,000  to  represent 
the  cost  of  the  adult  blind  population  of  the  country.'  If 
we  add  to  this  the  amount  of  the  direct  outlay  for  the  blind, 
we  find  the  total  cost  of  the  support  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  annually  to  be  $16,250,000. 

There  is  a  still  further  cost  of  blindness  to  the  nation^ 
the  economic  loss  mentioned  above.  This  is  measured  by 
the  extent  of  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
by  the  removal  from  it  of  a  certain  number  of  its  otherwise 
qualified  producers.  Just  how  much  this  would  amount  to, 
we  do  not  know;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  be  very 
considerable.  If  we  approach  the  question,  however, 
through  the  matter  of  earnings  which  would  otherwise  be 
due  citizens  now  blind,  we  may  form  some  estimate  in 
■round  numbers.^   We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter  that 

■between  56  per  cent  and  64  per  cent— or,  let  us  say,  60  per 
cent — of  the  blind  in  the  working  period  of  life  (from  twenty 
to  sixty-four  years  of  age)  are  directly  prevented,  by  reason 
of  their  blindness,  from  engaging  in  gainful  occupations. 
Regarding  33.000  as  of  such  age,  we  find  about  20,000  to  be 
so  disqualified.  Of  these  three- fourths  we  may  suppose  to 
be  males  and  one- fourth  females,  or  15,000  and  5,ooOt  re- 

|^^)ectively.    If  the  annual  earnings  of  a  normal  able-bodied 

« A  liififerent  estimate  may  be  made  ^ith  respect  to  the  tatiil  cost  of  btiudncss  by 
the  individual  life  of  a  blind  person.    If  one  lives  forty  years  in  udult  life, 
-t  each  ycsir  amounta  to  $150,  his  entire  cost  is  $10,000. 

•re  &I1  on  the  basl^  of  70^000  as  the  blind  population  of  Uic  United 
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male  worker  be  taken  as  between  $500  and  $1,000,  and  of 
a  female  worker  as  between  $500  and  $600.  then  we  have 
the  total  loss  in  earnings  of  blind  men  as  between  $7,500,000 
and  $15,000,000,  and  of  blind  women  as  between  $1,500,000 
and  $3,000,000.^  Taking  the  mean  amount  in  each  case, 
we  fold  the  loss  in  potential  earnings  of  the  blind  to  be 
$13,500,000.  As,  moreover,  some  56  per  cent  of  the  male 
blind,  or  5,600.  and  78  i>er  cent  of  the  female  blind,  or 
1,330,  who  are  reported  as  gainfully  employed,  are  not  self- 
supporting,  we  may  consider  the  former  as  on  the  average  in 
need  of  $1 50  each,  and  the  latter  of  Sioo  each,  to  supplement 
their  earnuigs;  or  $975,000  in  all.  This  makes  the  full 
annual  loss  due  to  the  want  of  earning  power  of  the  blind, 
$14475,000.  To  complete  our  estimates,  we  may  add  the 
amount  expended  directly  in  their  behalf,  which  gives  us 
the  sum  of  $30,725,000.  or  in  round  numbers,  nearly  thirty- 
one  million  dollars,  as  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.^ 

I  "The  eumiag»  of  a  normu-l  (l>ettcr  than  avcroi^c)  able-bodi«l  mali;  wocier  be- 
tw«n  Ihe  ages  of  twentj'  and  sixiy  are  certainly  not  less  ihiui  Ssoo  a  >'eir,  nor  more 
thi&n  $1,000  a  year.    Taking  the  lower  Limit,  the  toss  in  eaminir^  would  be  $"-  — ; 

takinj?  the  U(H)ef,  I .    Somewhere  between  these  sum»  may  be  pUced  the  lOB 

due  to  bJmdncsA.'*  Professor  H.  R.  Scajrcr.  of  Colombia  Utuvcrsilyt  ia  a  leittr 
to  the  writer.  The  limits  of  the  earning  capacity  of  women  are  umitarly  vxggiaftA 
as  $300  aad  $600. 

*  On  the  lubject  of  the  cost  of  blindness,  sec  AH»ats  of  Academy  of  Political  and 
.Social  Sdmtt,  xxxv-ii.,  igu.  p-  174;  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Char 
ides  and  Correction,  tooQ,  p.  pi:  New  York  State  Jemntal  ojf  Mtdicine,  Kit.,  iou< 
p.  379;  lUimfii  McdiCtti  Jourmd,  xx„  iQit.  p.  3Qi:  xxi.,  tgta,  p.  416:  OA^  Statf 
ifedkal  Joumai,  v.,  igoo,  p.  4*19;  Arckivts  of  Opktkaimology,  xKv.,  1915,  p.  511; 
Jotmtal  of  AmerkoH  Medical  AsfockUioH,  lx\n..  10 16,  p.  i^y.  The  Child^  I.,  rgii. 
June,  p.  aj;  Ophthalmic  Record,  jodii..  1914,  p.  516;  Joumai  ttf  Ophihalmoloiy,  Of 
otogy  and Laryngototy,  xx.,  I9t4»  P^  495;  5oM/Arm  Mfdkal  Joumai,  viii^  1915,  p.  qAA; 
Joumai  of  O^Uiuiimolofy  and  Oto-Laryngotofsy,  x..  1916.  p.  103;  Report  <d  New  York 
Stale  School,  1896,  p.  55;  Report  of  Mii.^sachusctts  CcwnmissJon  for  the  Blind,  t«ti, 
p.  »or  Annatt  nf  Opkthntmolo^y    xxiii.,   toM.  T»    752. 
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CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  AND  EXTENT  OF  ITS  POSSIBLE 
PREVENTION 


Causes  of  Blindness 


f  At  the  outset  of  all  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind  there  stands  the  question  whether  the>^  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  element  of  the  population,  or  whether 
their  number  may  to  some  extent  be  reduced.  In  other 
words,  there  is  challenged  the  existence  of  blindness  itself; 
and  the  primary  inquir\*  before  us  is  found  to  be  whether 
it  is  possible  to  do  away  with  this  afHiction  or  at  least  to 
lessen  it  to  an  appreciable  degree.  In  the  present  chapter 
we  shall  endeavor  to  analyze  the  causes  of  blindness,  and 
seek  to  ascertain  the  proportion  that  is  preventable  by 
means  now  available.  In  the  next  three  chapters  we  shall 
deal  respectively  with  the  question  of  heredity  and  its 
effect  upon  blindness,  with  the  blindness  which  is  due  to 
disease,  and  with  the  blindness  which  is  due  to  accidents. 
In  the  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  attempt  to  discover 
whether  blindness  is  or  is  not  on  the  whole  tending  to  in- 
crease. In  the  concluding  chapter  on  the  possibilities  of 
prevention  we  shall  consider  the  organized  movements 
now  existing  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  several  causes  of 
blindness,  as  reported  for  29.242  cases  for  whom  special 
schedules  were  returned  for  the  census  of  19 10,  with  the 
number  and  percentage  for  each  cause.' 


not 


'Tbe  Blind  in  the  United  Stales,"  1917,  pp.  90-116,  igfj-jty.    These  returns  do 
Fiuiiigaii  absolute  accuracy.    In  n  numher  nf  case*  it  U  difficult  to  determine  the 
cau»e  of  blindiicsA,  as  there  is  often  little  in  the  way  of  me<licnl  or  sperialLzed 
rtamtnation,  and  a&  the  complexity  of  the  organism  and  the  obscurity  of  the  disorder 
it  not  iddoa  i>rectude  the  discovcfy  ol  the  precise  trouble.    In  some  tn- 
ftA  hft*  Already  been  indicated,  it  is  Ur  from  ea^  to  ascertain  whether  the 
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Causes  of  Blindness 


AJlcaUM* , 

DiacHse .      . 

Specific  ftffectioo  of  the  eye , 

Diieaaes  d  the  coajuncUva 

Trudbocaa,  (jnmnuktcd  Lids) 

Ophthaljiua  neooatonim 

Goooooocus  coDJuiicthritift  (exclusive  of  ophtluiniui  neotutanim) 


All 

Diaeues  of  tbe  oonica. . . 

Coraeml  ulcer ........ 

Staphybma 

Allotber 

DiMMcs  of  the  iris 

Diaeuca  of  tbe  choroid .,...., 

GUUCDOU.  ............ 

"Diaamw  {A  the  retiDa 

Retinitb  pirnoitQwi 

Rcitiutk  bemorrh&gica 

DctachmcDt  of  the  retiu.  . . 

Allcrther.... , 

Dl«ea£e»  of  the  optic  oerve.  . . 

AUrophy  of  the  optic  nerve . 

All  other 

Diseues  ol  the  eo'stalline  leoa 

C«t*«ct 

All  other 

Amaumis  and  other  distiirbanccs  of  viajoii  without  ophthalnotcopic 

cfaaoice$. , 

PrDgressive  myoi;>ia 

Cancer  and  other  DenpliLsma .<.»..»,»». 

All  other  di^eajes  of  the  eye.  . , . 

Corobinatioo  of  two  or  more  disease*  of  the  esre. 
Diaeasea  other  than  specific  affection  nf  the  eye   , , 

Typhoid  fever 

SnialltKix .  

MeaslM  ... 

Scarlet  fever  .... 

Diphtheria     . 

Syphilis      .... 

MeniiDffitia 

Other  discasca  of  tbe  head. 

Lootmiotor  alaxin 

c,.;„, I  .-...iKIe  (not  othcfwiie  stwdfied) ... 


k..j..v>  •x-rt.dse  (not  otherwise  specified). 
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bTladness  b  "oon^nita]"  or  not,  while  several  of  the  main  causes,  taptdaSlty  ctt- 
oract,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  others,  to  a  greater  or  tcss  extent  of  hereditary  char- 
acter, may  nol  be  operative  till  the  elapse  of  a  coimderable  length  of  time  It  i^ 
also  to  be  remembered  that  tbe  diseases  occurring  in  tbe  early  periods  of  life  arr» 
became  of  their  relatively  greater  number,  most  frequently  reported.  It  is  further 
Vkdy  that  certain  diseases  not  generally  known  to  tbe  lay  public,  such  oa  disorders  of 
tbe  retina,  tris^  and  dioroid,  are  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the  returns.  In  Ut« 
census  of  looo  tbe  causes  of  blindness  were  classified  according'  to  tbe  part  of  tbe 
eye  affected.  To  opacity  was  attributed  53.4  per  cent,  tS.a  per  cent  being  in  tbe  keei, 
17.6  per  cent  in  tbe  oomea,  and  3.0  per  cent  in  tbe  irisp  dbary  body,  and  diorojd: 
and  Lo  some  affection  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  11,,%  percent,  indudinf;  affections  el 
the  retina,  optic  nerve,  brain  center  for  sight,  and  other  parts  of  tbe  recdving  laec^ 
aoism  of  the  eye.  The  remaining  causes  were  undasaiiBed  or  unknown.  Spedal  Re» 
port*,  "The  Blinfl  and  the  Deaf,"  igo6,  p.  la  c«  iff. 
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Causes  or  Bundmess — Continued 


Number 


PercaU 


Puerperal  fever 

All  other 

Combination  of  two  or  man  diaeaaes 

Spedfic  affection  of  the  eye  returned  for  one  eye,  disease  other  than  of 

the  eye  for  the  other 

Accident  or  other  injury  (including  sympathetic  ophthalmia) 

Directly  affecting  the  eye 

From  bums 

From  firearms 

From  cutting  or  piercing  instruments 

From  falb 

From  e«>loaives 

From  other  explosions 

From  explosions  of  nature  not  stated 


By 


From  flying  objects  (other  than  in  explosions) 

By  «nimaU 

F'rom  unfortunate  results  of  operatbns 

From  other  definitehr  reported  causes 

From  causes  not  definitely  reported 

From  combination  of  causes 

Not  directly  affecting  the  eye 

From  nrcarms 

From  cutting  or  piercing  instruments 

From  falb 

By  macbi*Kff 

From  blow  to  the  haul 

By  animals 

From  other  definitehr  reported  causes 

From  causes  not  definitely  reported 

Part  affected  uncertain 

From  firearms 

In  mines  and  quarries 

From  falls 

By  machines 

By  animals 

From  other  definitely  reported  causes 

From  causes  not  definitely  reported 

From  combination  of  classes  of  causes 

Poisoning .  . . , 

Alcoholic  poisoning  (other  than  wood  alcohol) 

Tobacco  poHoning 

Wood  alcohol  poisoning 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

Other  chronic  occupational  poisoning 

All  other 

Other  dcfijBitely  reported  causes 

Malformations 

Fore^  substances  in  the  eye 

Acids  and  other  substances  of  chemically  destructive  nature . 

Dust  and  other  foreign  particles 

Another 

Causes  indefinitely  or  inaccurately  reported 

Congenital  (ca  use  not  stated) 

CaUrrh 


Colds. 


Exposure  to  ooM 

Exposure  to  heat 

MaU^ 

Military  service 

Xcurtlgia 

Old  age 

Paralysis 

Scrofula 

Sontyet 

Strained  esrea 

AD  other 

Coabinatloa  of  dUferent  dasMS  of  causes. 


13 

48 
66 

19 

3.942 

2,629 

i6z 

I6S 

324 

19 

721 

79 

64 

7 

350 

43 

52 

343 

283 

118 

333 

63 

4 

"3 

2 

86 

14 

24 

27 

978 

239 

31 

120 

5 

31 

70 

473 

2 

108 

12 

20 

24 

»Q 

9 

24 

386 

62 

2  to 

104 

106 

6 

10.384 

1. 601 

189 

19 

441 

46 

S64 

755 

666 

197 

234 

921 

231 

4.366 

444 

3.07S 


0.2 
0.2 


13.5 
9.0 
0.6 
0.6 

0.8 

2.5 
0.2 


0.4 
0.3 


0.8 
0.4 


0.3 
1.7 


0.4 


1-3 
0.2 
0.7 
0.4 
0.4 

35-5 
55 
0.5 
0.6 

1.5 
0.1 
1.0 
2.6 
2.3 
0.7 
0.8 
3.1 
0.8 

14. 0 
».5 

10.5 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  only  a  little  more  than 
half  (54.0  per  cent)  of  all  the  causes  of  blindness  are  def- 
initely reported.  Nearly  two-fifths  (37.7  per  cent)  are  due 
to  disease,  of  which  some  three-fourths  (28^  per  cent  of 
all)  are  speciiic  affections  of  the  eye,  and  one-fourth  (9.3 
per  cent  of  all)  are  diseases  of  a  general  nature.  If  we  add 
what  seems  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  causes  listed  as 
indefinite  and  unknown,  we  have  probably  not  far  from 
four-fifths  of  blindness  ascribable  to  disease.  For  slightly 
over  one-eighth  (13.5  per  cent)  of  blindness  injuries  to  the 
eye,  occurring  in  accident  or  otherwise,  and  including  in- 
jur>-  to  one  eye  and  s>Tnpathetic  ophlhahnia  in  the  other, 
are  held  to  be  responsible,  though,  without  allowance  for 
augmentation  from  indefinite  and  unknown  causes,  it  is 
possible  that  the  proportion  is  a  trifle  exaggerated.*  Other 
definite  causes  account  for  a  small  amount  (2.8  per  cent) 
of  blindness. 

Among  specific  affections  of  the  eye  that  which  easily 
holds  fijst  place  is  cataract,  with  almost  one-eighth  (it. 2  m 
per  cent)  to  be  charged  to  it,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  f 
actual  proportion  is  greater,  as  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  attributed  to  old  age  or  indefinitely  reported  were  no 
doubt  due  to  it.-  Next  is  atrophy  of  the  optic  ncrvx,  with 
a  little  over  half  as  much  (6.2  per  cent),  albeit  the  amount 
is  also  understated,  it  being  the  real  cause  of  not  a  little 
attributed  elsewhere,  especially  to  meningitis  and  other 
diseases  of  the  head,  and  to  injuries  not  directly  affecting 
the  eye.  Following  with  smaller  proportions  for  each  are 
glaucoma  {3.4  per  cent),  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (2.0  peri 
cent),'  trachoma,  or  granulated  lids  (1.5  per  cent),  and 
corneal  ulcer  (0.8  per  cent).  Glaucoma  probably  has  a 
larger  effect  upon  blindness  than  the  figures  would  indicate, 
the  majority  of  the  cases  attributed  to  neuralgia,  for  one 

)  The  proportion  of  ftcfaedulcs  relumed  wi^  above  tlic  avenge  tot  penoof 
to  be  cxpofcd  to  injuncs  to  the  eye. 

»  RcUtiVcly  fewer  schedules  were  received  from  v«y  old 

■  IncJudet!  arc  caKct  where  the  duorder  uaigned  frai  «orc 
occurrioK  within  the  6r»t  four  or  five  wedcs  of  life. 
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thing,  resulting  in  fact  from  this  disease.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  proportion  set  down  to  trachoma  is  too  low, 
many  of  the  cases  enumerated  as  "sore  eyes'^  being  doubt- 
less little  else.  Most  of  the  remaining  local  disorders  of  the 
eye  are  of  but  very  slight  extent. 

The  general  diseases  which  are  definitely  reported  as 
being  the  cause  of  blindness  are  severally  responsible  for  no 
great  amount.  The  chief  ones  are,  in  order :  measles  ( i  .7  per 
cent)^  meningitis  (1.2  per  cent),  scarlet  fever  (i.o  per 
cent),  smallpox  (0.8  per  cent),  typhoid  fever  (0.7  per 
cent),  and  iniuenza,  or  grippe  (0.7  per  cent).  With  measles, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  correctly  reported,  the  immediate  cause 
in  most  cases  is  probably  corneal  ulcer.  Under  meningitis 
are  to  be  embraced  many  of  the  cases  listed  as  ''other 
diseases  of  the  head,"  most  being  brain  fever,  and  a  few 
hydrocephalus  and  brain  tumors— a  large  part  of  aE  being, 
as  we  have  noticed,  really  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.' 
After  diseases  and  injuries,  the  causes  of  blindness  are  of 
rellaneous  character,  all  but  a  ver>^  small  part  being 
'referred  to  as  * ' indefmitely  or  inaccurately  reported,*' 
most  of  which  are  some  general  disease.  Of  those  causes 
definitely  reported,  there  are,  besides  malformatiions,  only 
two  sj>ecific  ones:  poisoning  (0.4  per  cent),  the  real  extent 
•I  which  is  doubtful,  and  foreign  substances  in  the  eye 
(0.7  per  cent).  Another  cause  assigned  regarding  the  exact 
^-proportion  of  which  uncertainty  exists  is  military  service 
He  1 .9  per  cent).  Under  "congenital"  (5.5  per  cent)  are  in- 
^kuded  only  those  cases  where  no  other  specific  cause  was 
"fiveii.  The  other  causes,  so  far  as  they  have  been  sta  ted,  are 
old  age  (2.3  per  cent),  in  large  part  really  cataract;  exposure 
to  heat  (1.5  per  cent);  catarrh  and  colds  (1.2  per  cent); 

I  neuralgia  (2.6  per  cent),  in  large  part  really  glaucoma; 
baral>'sis  (0.7  per  cent);  scrofula  (0,8  per  cent);  sore  eyes 
■3.1  per  cent),  in  large  part  really  trachoma;  and  strained 
eyes  (0.8  per  cent).    The  remaining  causes  of  blindness  are 


Hiniscf 


•  The  figures  for  ncftsles,  typhdid  fever,  and  mflucnia  probably  represent  to 
some  eiteot  only  conjectures. 
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unclassified,  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  or  un- 
known. ' 

With  respect  to  sex,  no  great  difference  on  the  whole  is 
found  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  causes  of 
blindness,  except  that  among  males  injuries  to  the  eye  pby 
a  far  larger  part^  and  to  a  less  extent  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  trachoma,  while  among  females  glaucoma,  to- 
gether with  neuralgia,  and  meningitis  are  of  more  conmion 
occurrence.  It  may  also  \ye  noted  that  with  the  foreign- 
bom  blind  injuries  and  cataract  have  a  more  pronounced 
effect  than  with  the  native  bom,  the  former  chiefly  because 
of  the  great  numbers  of  the  foreign  bom  engaged  in  indus- 
try, especially  in  mining  operations,  and  the  latter  be- 
cause of  the  rather  small  proportions  of  the  young  among 
them. 

With  respect  to  the  age  when  sight  was  lost,  very  marked 
variations  are  to  be  discovered.  In  the  following  table  is 
shown  the  per  cent  distribution  of  the  blind  by  the  most 
important  causes,  according  to  the  age  of  the  loss  of  dght. 


'  "One  fact  which  brings  out  de&rly  the  uosatlsfftctory  o&ture  of  the 
to  cause  of  blindness  Ls  the  insignificant  niunber  of  cuses  in  which  bliunLiCW 
reported  su  due  to  venere&l  infection,  particularly  $yphiliA  (exduding 
ophthalmia  aeoaatomm).  Acquired  ^syphilis  is  one  of  the  kadSng  cauaes  of  I 
in  th*  early  and  middle  years  of  adult  life,  and  a  certaiii  pppportion  of 
ages  arc  caused  by  gonococcus  conjunctivitis,  from  gODorrbttl  infectiaiBu 
bereditaxy  ayjAaHs  h  one  of  the  chief  etiologiaU  factors  in  caasws  hjiivdnrw  b 
fancy  and  eariy  childhood.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however,  ...  in  only  6} 
caaea  was  lyphiUs  returned  as  cause,  while  in  gj  casea  the  cause  was  stated  as  !»• 
oomotor  ataxia,  which  rcstilts  ordinarily  from  syphilitic  infection  and  which  is 
quently  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  making  a  total  of  146  au 
or  leia  dliectJy  traceable  to  this  disease,  in  addition  to  which  3 a  cases  w«re 
to  gonococciu  conjunctivitis.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  reported  as  doe  * 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  undoubtedly  resulted  from  syphilis,  and  il  is  prabfthle 
that  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  most,  of  the  cases  where  the  cause  was  stated  as 
SfioMi  trouble  were  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Syphilis,  however,  operate  to  pco- 
daoe  blindness  also  through  affections  of  the  cornea,  iris,  retina,  and 
fxrhidint  the  casea  In  which  bEndneas  was  ipedfically  indicated  as  due  to 
uker.  detachment  of  the  retina,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  retinitis 
the  total  number  of  coses  in  which  blindness  was  attributed  to  a  disease  of 
these  parts  of  the  eye  was  only  2  eg,  some  of  these  unquestionably  beins  dnt  to  1 
other  than  syphilis.  It  was  of  count  hardly  to  he  txi>tcled  that  any 
number  of  the  cases  of  bUndness  reulting  from  venereal  infection  would  be 
|M>rted,  since  in  very  many  such  aises  the  blind  person  would  dther  be  imai 
the  ressJ  cause  or  would  be  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it/'  *'  The  BSnd  b  the 
States."  p.  99. 
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Of  the  blmdness  denoted  as  congenital  the  leading 
is  cataract,  after  which  come  malformations,  ophthalmia 
neonatorum,  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,*  Of  blind- 
ness occurring  during  the  first  year  of  life,  the  order  is 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  sore  eyes,  hydrocephalus  and 
brain  fever  (included  under  *' other  diseases  of  the  head," 
and  probably  in  most  cases  atrophy  of  the  optic  ner\'e). 
cataract,  and  corneal  ulcer  (perhaps  in  large  part  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum) — with  the  first  named  disease  far  in  the 
front.  From  the  first  to  the  fourth  year  external  injuries 
hold  the  initial  place,  followed  at  some  distance  by  meningi- 
tis, measles,  scarlet  fever,  other  diseases  of  the  head,  sore 
eyes,  smallpox,  cataract,  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nervT. 
From  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  year  external  injuries  are  still 
far  ahead,  succeeded  by  meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  sore  e>"€S, 
measles,  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  most  of  which 
diseases  are  rather  close  together.  From  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  year,  after  injuries,  the  principal  causes  are  sore 
eyes,  atrophy  of  the  optic  ner\'e,  cataract,  and  measles, 
with  other  affections  not  greatly  removed.  From  the 
fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  year  the  order  is,  with  injuries 
still  to  the  fore,  sore  eyes,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nen'e, 
cataract,  and  meningitis,  other  diseases  following  apace. 

With  blindness  occurring  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  year,  external  injuries  are  again  found  far  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  the  chief  causes  next  in  order  bdng 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  cataractj  sore  eyes,  and  neural- 
gia. From  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  forty-fourth  year  the 
lead  is  stilJ  with  ejctemal  injuries,  though  this  is  now  being 
cut;  among  diseases  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  is  wcU  in 
the  first  place,  followed  by  cataract,  and  glaucoma,  to- 
gether with  neuralgia.  From  the  forty- fifth  to  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  injuries  are  barely  holding  priority,  cataract 
and  atrophy,  which  are  tied,  being  but  little  behind,  with 


I 


I 
I 


)  la  most  cases,  ophthalmia  oeonatorum  was  probably  wrongly  reported 
the  important  cat»o of  ooogeiutal  blindness  and  often  of  that  occuniAK  in  thiUthaod, 
]iydro|]hthalmus  (meKalophthalmus,  buphthalmus)  is  not  reported  at  all. 
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laucoma  and  neuralgia  coming  next.  From  the  fifty-fifth 
to  the  sixty-fourth  year  cataract  passes  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  external  injuries  falling  to  second  place,  after  which 
are  ranged  glaucoma,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
neuralgia.  After  the  sixty-fifth  year  cataract  far  outdis- 
tances all  other  causes  of  blindness,  succeeded  by  old  age, 
after  which  are  found,  at  some  interval,  and  with  little 
difference,  external  injuries,  glaucoma,  and  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

To  put  the  matter  somewhat  differently,  external  in- 
jury- constitutes  the  most  important  cause  of  blindness 
through  the  greater  part  of  life,  or  from  the  first  to  the 
fifty-fourth  year*  From  the  first  year  it  increases  gradually 
to  the  nineteenth  year,  or  to  the  beginning  of  adult  life, 
after  which  it  almost  as  gradually  decreases.     From  the 

I  fifth  to  the  thirty-fouth  year  it  is  responsible  for  more  than 
one- fourth  of  all  blindness.  In  the  first  decade  it  is  man- 
ifested most  frequently  from  cutting  and  piercing  instru- 
ments, and  in  the  second  from  firearms;  while  from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fifty-fourth  year,  or  practically  through  the 
working  period  of  life,  it  results  most  often  from  explosives. 
Cataract  appears  in  all  the  age  groups  as  a  not  unimportant 
cause  of  blindness.  Of  varying,  but  rather  low,  proportions 
in  early  life,  it  increases  rapidly  after  the  forty-fifth  year, 
assuming  first  place  as  a  cause  of  blindness  mth  the  fifty- 

•  fifth  year,  and  probably  being  chargeable  with  the  majority 
of  the  cases  in  extreme  old  age.  In  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  there  is  a  gradual  gain  from  the  start  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  year,  or  to  what  may  be  considered  mid-life.  During 
the  following  decade  it  shows  a  very  great  i^se,  becoming, 
with  cataract,  next  to  the  leading  cause  of  blindness.  After 
this  period  it  slowly  declines.  Glaucoma  does  not  make 
an  appearance  until  after  the  first  year  of  life,  when  it 
steadily  increases  almost  to  the  end,  showing  a  decrease 
only  after  the  sbrty-hfth  year.  The  same  is  practically 
true  of  its  kindred  affection,  neuralgia,  except  that  the  latter 
is  found  from  the  beginning,    (Jphthalmia  neonatorum  is 
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naturally  coniined  all  but  exclusively  to  the  first  year 
life.  Trachoma  is  fairly  constant  through  all  the  age 
periods,  except  at  birth,  though  it  is  seemingly  most  ex- 
tensive from  the  fifth  to  the  fifty-fourth  year,  A  similar 
showing  is  presented  for  sore  eyes,  in  large  part  an  equiv- 
alent disorder,  except  that  the  latter  begins  to  lose  strength 
after  the  thirty-fifth  year.  Corneal  ulcer  prevails  mainly 
in  childhood  and  youth.  This  is  also  largely  the  case  with 
the  general  diseases  reported  as  causing  blindness,  in  the 
main  exan thematic  in  diaracter,  such  as  measles,  smallpox, 
meningitis,  scarlet  fever,  and  others. 

Finally,  there  may  be  sunmiarization  as  to  the  three 
general  age  periods  of  life  in  which  the  seveial  causes  of 
blindness  are  found  most  often  to  operate — namely,  child* 
hood  and  youth,  or  under  twenty  years;  adult  life,  excepting 
old  age,  or  from  twenty  to  sLxty-four;  and  old  age,  or  over 
sixty-four.  Of  the  blindness  occurring  under  the  twentieth 
year,  comprising  a  little  less  than  a  third  (50.6  per  cent)  of 
all,  the  leading  causes  in  order  are:  congenital  (cause  not 
stated),  18.2  per  cent;  external  injuries^  14.3  per  cent; 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  6.6  per  cent;  sore  eyes,  5.3  per 
cent;  cataract,  3.9  per  cent;  meningitis,  3,4  per  cca^t, 
measles.  3.2  per  cent;  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  3.2  per 
cent;  other  diseases  of  the  head,  3.0  per  cent;  scarlet  fever. 
3.0  per  cent;  smallpox,  1.6  per  cent;  scrofula,  1.5  per  cent; 
trachoma,  1.4  per  cent;  corneal  ulcer,  1.2  per  cent;  and 
typhoid  fever,  1 , 2  per  cent.  Of  blindness  occurring  between 
the  twentieth  and  the  sixty^fourth  \ear,  comprising  nearh 
one-half  (47.5  per  cent)  of  aU,  the  leading  causes  are:  ex- 
ternal injuries.  16.9  per  cent;  cataract,  g.i  per  cent;  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerve.  9.0  per  cent;  glaucoma,  4.8  per  cent; 
neuralgia,  4.0  per  cent;  sore  eyes.  2-8  per  cent;  military 
service,  2.6  per  cent;  exposure  to  heat,  2,1  per  cent;  tra- 
choma, 1,8  per  cent;  measles,  1.3  per  cent;  and  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  eye,  i.o  per  cent.  Of  blindness  occurring 
after  the  sixty-lifth  year,  comprising  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  (21,9  per  cent)  of  all,  the  leading  causes  are:  cataract, 
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25/7  per  cent;  old  age,  10.3  per  cent;  external  injuries,  5,4 
pCT  cent;  glaucoma,  4.9  per  cent;  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  4.8  per  cent;  militar)^  service,  2.8  per  cent;  neuralgia, 
2.4  per  cent;  e3q>osure  to  heat,  2.0  per  cent;  strained  eyes, 
1.8  per  cent;  influenza  (grippe),  i.o  per  cent;  and  paralysis, 
1.0  per  cent. 

•  Stated  with  respect  to  the  several  foren\ust  causes,  the 
respective  proportions,  in  percentages  for  these  three 
periods,  are  as  follows:  trachoma,  28,9,  58.2,  and  12.9; 

•ophthalmia  neonatorum.  99.8,  0.2,  and  0.0;  glaucoma,  3.4, 
65.5,  and  31,1;  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerv^e,  15.6,  67.8,  and 
16.6;  cataract,  10.6,  39,3,  and  50.1;  smallpox,  70.4,  26.9, 
and  2,7;  measles,  59.7,  36.8,  and  ^.6;  scarlet  fever,  87.7, 
1 1,7,  and  0.7;  meningitis,  87,9,  12.1,  and  0.0;  other  diseases 

I  of  the  head,  73.4,  24.5,  and  2,2;  and  external  injuries,  32.2, 
59.1,  and  8.7. 
So  far  as  the  relation  may  be  discovered  of  the  time  of 
life  at  which  occurred  the  loss  of  sight  to  the  part  of  the  eye 
affected,  it  seems  that  when  the  disorder  has  connection 
with  the  conjunctiva  or  the  cornea  (such  being  apparently 

I  the  case  also  with  most  of  the  diseases  of  a  general  nature 
alleged  to  be  causes,  espedally  as  regards  the  cornea),  blind- 
ness is  likely  to  result  the  more  often  in  early  life;  and  that 
when  the  disorder  has  connection  with  the  lens,  the  retina, 

•  or  the  optic  nerv^e,  blindness  is  likel}'  to  come  the  more  fre- 
quently in  later  Kfe.* 

Somewhat  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  causation  of 
blindness  by  an  examination  of  the  occupations  from  which 

^  in  ma  anmiystt  of  the  retunifi  of  the  census  of  igoo,  a  connection  is  to  be  discerned 
between  the  degree  ol  blindncas,  that  is,  whether  "  total"  or "  iiartlal/'  and  the  kind 
of  diaeaae  involved.  The  diseues  which  cause  a  greater  amount  of  total  bllndne&s 
than  tbey  do  of  partial  blindo&s,  with  the  percentage  of  total  blindness  due  to  eadi. 
are  as  foUow^:  menin^tls  (So.S).  glaucoma  (764J,  congestion  or  disea^ies  of  brain 
(jS'l)*  scarlet  fevw  (73.5).  smallpox  (71,3),  venereal  diseases  (67.7),  citemal  in- 
juries C66.7)i  neuralgia  (65. s),  grippe  (61,5),  colds  (61,^),  sore  eyes  (56.3).  exposure 
to  beat  and  cold  (50.7),  strained  eyes  (50.3},  and  cataract  (jo.a).  The  diseases 
cn/iog  a  greater  amoimt  of  partial  blindness,  with  the  percentage  thereof  in  each 
ca«e,  are  at  foOowB:  granulated  lids,  or  trachoma  (694),  old  «^  (634),  acrofuia  (60.0), 
cAtarrb  (iS-o),  measles  (344).  miLtary  service  (51.1),  and  congenital  (51^).  It 
thus  that  the  mBder  the  form  of  attack,  or  the  more  gradual  the  approach,  of 
the  less  likely  is  total  bKndnc»  to  be  the  outoume. 
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the  present  blind  population  may  be  said  to  be  recruited- 
In  the  following  table  are  shown,  for  males  and  for  females, 
the  percentages  of  the  general  population  in  the  several 
industrial  divisions,  and  the  percentages  of  the  blind  having 
been  engaged  in  these  divisions  prior  to  the  oncoming  of 
their  blindness,  as  reported  in  the  special  schedules  returned 
by  11,566  males  and  2,463  females  in  connection  with 
census  of  19 10,  * 

Proportion  of  the  BLi>a>  Formerly  Engaged,  and  of  thb  Gbkbial 
Population  Now  Engaged,  in  thb  Several  Industrlu.  PuRsurni 


TotMl    ......  ^ ..^..... 

Agikttltttre,  forestry,  and  »ninwi  huibaodry 

Extrmctiofi  ol  miiiefmli   .  .  , 

M»iiufacturuig  and  ma±ankal  fiunuits     . 
Tniisporta.tion 

Twfa 

fubOcMTvia,    ....... 

Profcaiioiial  iervkv. 

Dotnewtk  *ttd  pemmai  uerrke 

MiscellAncout.     ,  . ,    ...... 


MAI.1S 


Geiuf^tl 


loo.o 

4.1 


100.0 

44? 

s-i 

10.5 

II 

O.fl 

9.6 
lt.$ 


FmUAtMB 


Gtmtfal 


100.0 
«  4 

»1.5 

Ji 

o.t 

jx.s 

7.4 


»4.» 

Oil 
•O.T 

n 

o.t 

S.4 

44.  T 
t.l 


In  those  pursuits  where  the  proportion  of  the  blind  formerly 
engaged  is  in  excess  of  that  for  the  general  population  now 
engaged,  we  have,  theoretically,  the  pursuits  in  which  blind- 
ness is  relatively  more  liable  to  occur,  and  which  in  con- 
sequence carry  the  greater  hazard  to  the  eye.  To  the  pro- 
portions regarding  agriculture  and  allied  industries,  perhaps 
little  importance  should  be  attached,  as  these  embrace 
many  persons  in  the  advanced  years  of  life,  at  which  time 
loss  of  sight  is  especially  likely  to  come  about.  The  figures 
of  most  sigmJicance  probably  relate  to  the  enhanced  risks 
of  blindness  for  males  in  the  extraction  of  minerals,  and  for 
females  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  the  increase  being 
from  3.2  per  cent  to  5,1  per  cent  in  the  one  case,  and  from 
3 1,3  per  cent  to  44.7  per  cent  in  the  other.  The  apparently 
lessened  risk  in  connection  with  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits  is  rather  surprising,  though  we  may  regard  it 
as  applying  to  some  forms  only,  and  not  to  all. 

The  Blind  la  the  tJaited  Sut«,'*  pp  iso-rsOi  »y8-98i 
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a  consideration  of  the  leading  specific  occupations  in 
which  persons  now  blind  were  once  employed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  age  period  at  which  their  blindness  occurred. 
we  may  possibly  approach  more  closely  to  the  discover}^  of 
the  influence  which  particular  callings  possess  ^\^th  respect 
to  the  safety  of  the  vision.    In  the  accompan>'ing  table  are 

K ranged  in  order  the  occupations,  with  the  percentage  dis- 
bution,  in  which  one  hundred  or  more  male  blind  persons, 
or  0.8  per  cent,  representing  76.1  per  cent  of  all,  were  en- 
Hsaged  prior  to  the  oncoming  of  their  affliction,  together  with 
"«ie  general  age  at  which  this  took  place. 

Blikd  According  to  Occupations  in  WmcH  Thev  Were  Fokmkrly 

[^Iff&AGCD,  AND  ^TTH  ReSPECT  TO  AgE  AT  WhICH  BlINDNESS  OcCT.IRRED 


DUHbu- 

Af^E  or  Lou  01 

Sight 

th» 

20  to  44 

45  to  U 

6sor9Vtr 

100,0 

so. 6 

S4.S 

iT,o 

37  9 

1J:J 

i%i 

B.7 

S:S 

10.0 

4-9 

ill 

\n 

3.6 

2«.J 

34.8 

3   0 

»i.9 

*».! 

*S.4 

3.4 

547 

30.9 

14.4 

i  i 

r».s 

fo.3 

8.9 

x.B 

S0.6 

J2.0 

8.4 

1.8 

40. S 
4a. 8 

JO.  3 

M.6 

1.7 

4*  9 

14-3 

J. 6 

38. 8 

a7.» 

S:S 

I.  A 

30.3 

33.1 

0.0 

60.7 

»g.o 

10.3 

0.9 

35. 3 

44.8 

30.9 

0.9 

»l.J 

34.3 

44  4 

0.9 

64.1 

10  a 

6.6 

0.0 

50.0 

37-0 

13-0 

0.8 

j8  1 

*3.8 

18. 1 

pioaten,  fraft  growcn,  etc. .......... 

iborcn  (not  othcfwite  specified) 

Iturml  taboren , 

iter*   

fBefduJiU  and  dealers  (other  than  hucksters 
Mlpeddleis. .,.,.-.--.,....., 

nilroad  cmployeea 

vorken  other  than  in  coal  mutt^ 

le  workctB^ — 

iteel  worken .    

,  dfajtncfi.  letmsicra,  and  erpfeaaintrn , . 

(sUinc  and  brick)  ,, 

and  derkf  (in  atore«r , 

flaaien,  and  vimi^hcn, . , 

^»ad  oobblere  (not  b  factotfaij  • .  * . 

irafkcn  - .  ,        .... ....,,,,..,,.,,, 

litU  (not  oLbemise  specified) 

nisera,  heRLen,  etc 


this  table  there  is  set  forth  roughly  the  relative  order  of 
le  occupations  in  which  blindness  occurs,  and  the  propor- 
ion  which  is  to  be  ejcpected  from  each,  though  there  is  to  a 
insiderable  extent  but  reflected  the  order  in  which  the 
xupations  are  engaged  in  by  the  general  population. 
*he  better  index,  however,  to  indicate  the  bearing  which 
le  different  ones  have  upon  the  loss  of  sight  is  found  in 
le  general  age  at  which  this  has  occurred  among  those 
10  have  once  been  employed  in  them.    As  38,4  per  cent 

the  loss  of  vision  in  aU  occupations  happens  in  early 
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adult  life,  in  the  chief  working  years,  or  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  forty-fourth  year,  and  as  27.0  per  cent  happens  in 
the  advanced  years  of  Mfe,  or  after  the  sixtj'-fifth  year, 
we  may  take  a  larger  proportion  in  a  particular  occupation 
in  the  former  period  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  latter,  to  mean 
an  increased  liability  to  eye  accidents  therein.*  The  in- 
dustrial hazard  is  thus  seen  to  be  most  marked  with  the  two 
classes  of  miners,  namely,  those  in  other  than  coal  mines 
and  those  in  coal  mines,  and  mth  quarry  workers,  the  pro- 
portions becoming  blind  under  the  age  of  forty-five  being 
from  three- fifths  to  seven-tenths  (71.5  per  cent,  59.6  per 
cent,  and  64.1  per  cent,  respectively),  and  the  proportions 
becoming  blind  above  the  age  of  sixty-four  being  less  than 
one-eighth  (8.2  per  cent,  8.4  per  cent,  and  6.6  per  cent, 
respectively).  Of  agricultural  laborers  and  of  salesmen  and 
clerks,  some  three-fifths  (61.0  per  cent  and  60.7  per  cent, 
respectively)  were  deprived  of  vision  before  the  forty-fifth 
year,  and  less  than  one-sixth  (15.9  per  cent  and  10.3 
per  cent,  respectively)  after  the  sixty-fifth  year — to  be 
accounted  for  in  part  at  least  by  the  general  low  age  of  per- 
sons in  these  pursuits.  Definite  occupational  risk  is  also 
revealed  in  the  case  of  machinists,  iron  and  steel  workers, 
steam  railroad  employees,  and  laborers  not  otherwise 
specified,  the  proportions  becoming  blind  under  forty-fi\'e 
years  of  age  ranging  from  somewhat  less  than  one-haJf  to 
a  little  more  than  one- half  (50.0  per  cent,  49.3  per  cent, 
54.7  per  cent,  and  43.6  per  cent,  respectively),  and  the  pro- 

I  **The  age  wben  visioo  was  lost  by  poaons  in  the  respective  occupatlcww  hdon 
bfindoeM  is  dettnnined  to  a  coiMidasblft  cstent  bf  the  age  of  those  cMxryiog  00  the 
oocupttioas  in  question  in  the  general  pofNihition.  It  is  apparent  that  the  proportioo 
lodof  light  in  the  c^ly  or  oiiddle  years  of  adult  life  ^  be  mach  higher  for  an 
oocupatioa  in  which  most  of  those  engaged  are  less  than  45  years  of  age  than  for 
one  in  which  a  oooaderable  number  have  paaaed  that  age.  At  the  saoie  time,  as 
the  inddenoe  of  bUndoMi  la  oomparatively  low  up  to  the  age  of  40  or  45,  a  Inqga 
representattOD  from  an  oocupfttioo  carried  on  mainly  by  young  aidulta,  mnHffffl 
with  an  ezceptionaJly  hi^h  picrcenta^c  losing  sight  during  the  earlier  pecfod  of  idolt 
life  for  that  occupation,  will  probably  in  the  majority  of  cans  lodicate  dtJMr  that 
then  u  special  occupatiooal  nak  of  blindneis*  or  elw  that  thoaa  np^ad  tn  the 
occupation  arc  for  other  reatona,  such  aa  the  localltica  In  which  they  are  BMintr 
found  or  their  Bodal  status,  especially  Gable  to  certain  affections  of  the  cya  which  in 
themadves  have  no  occupational  origin/'   "  The  BHod  in  the  United  StUM^**  p.  158. 
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portions  becoming  blind  above  sixty-four  years  ranging 
from  one-eighth  to  one-Efth  (13.0  per  cent,  20.6  per  cent, 
14.4  per  centj  and  20.0  per  cent,  respectively). 

The  following  table  gives  a  similar  showing  in  respect  to 
occupations  in  which  ninety-two  or  more  females,  or  3.7 
per  cent,  representing  86.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  number, 
are  reported  to  have  been  previously  engaged. 

Fkicals  Blend  Accokbinc  to  Occupations  in  Which  They  Wnas  Form- 
erly Engage:d»  and  with  Respect  to  Ace  at  Which  Blindness  Occurred 


Tfi«»i ,...-,.,.- ..  .. 

Scrrante  (other  Uiui  cooks)  and  waitniies 

Afficokunl  Uboren — 

FtfiBcniw  plftotcn,  fruit  gn>wen,  ttc 

Cooks 

Di 

rnifmnn  school  princ^tt.  ood  teacben 

3faiHi  Mid  nidwiv«9 

Textile  toduslries  worken  - .  ... 


Dhtrilm- 
tion 


100,0 
JI.9 
13,0 
II  .1 
10. o 
6.8 
S^8 
5-8 
4  5 
3  9 
3.7 


Aqf.  or  Loa  up  Siqbx 


oio  44    4S  to  64  6s  fff  ot«r 


40.  S 
14.7 

Jl.O 
JO  Q 

37  Q 
49-1 
33.9 
26.7 


35  9 

as 

34.3 
33-1 
46.1 
35.0 
38-S 
36.S 
35-3 
34*4 
33-3 


31.3 

}8,o 
30.5 

$2.2 

13, Q 
34  « 
30.1 
iSS 
IS  ? 

42.7 

40.0 


KA  very  important  connection  is  also  to  be  found  between 
Tne  occupations  in  which  the  blind  were  formerly  engaged 
and  certain  specific  causes  of  blindness.  So  far  as  there  may 
be  discerned  any  considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
blindness  from  a  particular  cause  in  a  given  occupation 
over  the  proportion  existing  for  all  occupations,  we  may  in- 
fer that,  in  the  absence  of  other  contributing  influences, 
there  is  sj>ecial  visional  risk  in  such  occupation.  In  the 
foDowing  scheme  are  presented,  for  males  and  for  females, 
the  principal  causes  of  blindness,  with  the  general  propor- 
tions in  percentages  ascribed  to  each,  and  with  the  propor- 
tions for  occupations  which  are  appreciably  higher. 


HAL£S 


tTrachoma^   1.5:  stock  raisers,  etc.,  4.0;  farmers,  etc.,   2.4;. 
ricultural  laborers,  2.3;  shoemakers  and  cobblers,  1.9. 
Corneal  idcer^  0,6:  stock  raisers,  etc.,  2.0;  carpenters,  1,0. 
"Diseases  of  the  iris,  0.6 1  salesmen  and  clerks,  3.7;  retail  nier- 
uits  and  dealers,  1,2. 
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Glaucoma,  3.2:  printers  and  bookbinders,  13.7;  retafl  luu- 
chants  and  dealers,  9.S;  cigar  and  tobacco  workers,  9.6;  persoiu 
in  professional  service,  9.1;  shoeniakers  and  cobblers,  7.4; 
machinists,  6.7;  salesmen  and  clerks,  6.5;  painters,  glaziers^  and 
vamishers,  6,5;  carpenters^  3.9. 

Atrophy  of  the  opik  nerve,  8,6:  printers  and  bookbinders,  ^5.4! 
salesmen  and  clerks,  21.3;  machinists,  21.2;  drivers,  etc.,  ig4 
painters,  glaziers,  and  vamishers,  18.5;  persons  in  domestic  and' 
personal  service,  17.3;  persons  in  professional  service,  154 
cigar  and  tobacco  workers,  15.4;  retail  merchants  and  dealers, 
14.6;  steam  railroad  employees,  12.4;  shoemakers  and  cobblers. 
ii.i;  carpenters,  10.  i. 

Cataract y  ii.g:  blacksmiths,  18.1;  shoemakers  and  cobblers^ 
17.6;  cigar  and  tobacco  workers,  17.3;  carpenters,  16.2;  farmery 
etc.,  14.7;  masons,  13.2;  painters,  glaziers,  and  varnishers,  i3.a 

Typhoid  fever  J  0,7:  iron  and  steel  workers,  2.0;  salesmen  and 
clerks,  1.9;  laborers  not  otherwise  specified,  i.i. 

J/t^j/f^,   0.9:   agricultural   laborers,    2.1  j  blacksmiths,   1 
steam  railroad  employees,  1.4. 

Influenza,  0.6:  salesmen  and  clerks,  2.d>\  retail  merchants 
dealers,  1.2. 

Locomotor  ataxia ,  0.6:  salesmen  and  clerks,  5.6;  drivers,  etc., 
1.6;  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  1.2;  steam  railroad  empIoyerSi 
I.I. 

Kidney  disease  and  diabetes^  0.5:  retail  merchants  and  deal 
r,2;  drivers,  etc.,  1,0. 

External  injuries ^  19.5:  quarrj'  workers,  84.3;  mine  workerf 
other  than  in  coal  mines,  73.9;  coal  mine  workers,  64.6;  iron  and 
steel  workers,  39.1;  steam  railroad  employees,  32,3;  machiobts, 
31.7;  blacksmiths,  26.1;  masons,  21.5;  agricultural  laborersi 
21,3;  laborers  not  otherwise  specified,  21.2. 

Bums,  0.8:  iron  and  steel  workers,  9.4;  blacksmiths^  5,9 
steam  railroad  employees,  1,8, 

Fireartns,  2.5:  agricultural  laborers,  6.5;  machinists,  4-S; 
painters,  glaziers,  and  vamishers,  4.6;  salesmen  and  clerks^ 

Explosives  J  4.9:  quarry  workers,  72.2;  mine  workers  other  than 
in  coal  mines,  54.1 ;  coal  mine  workers,  26.2 ;  workers  in  chemical 
and  uUied  industries,  1S.8;  steam  railroad  employees,  11^; 
masons,  9.0;  clay,  glass,  and  stone  workers,  6.3. 

Other  explosions t  0.5:  iron  and  steel  workers,  $,4;  coal  mine' 
workers,  2.4;  machinists,  1.9. 

Explosions  of  a  nature  not  stated,  0.5:  mine  workers  other  than 
in  coal  mines,  7.4;  coal  mine  workers,  6.8;  quarry  workers, 
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iron  and  steel  workers,  i.o;  machinists,  i.o;  painters,  glaziers, 
vamishers,  0.9. 

Flying  objects  other  than  in  explosions ^  2.2;  machinists,  9.6; 
coal  mine  workers,  9.2;  iron  and  steel  workers,  7.9;  workers  in 
limiber  industries,  5.4;  blacksmiths,  ^.^;  steam  railroad  em- 
ployees,  5.3;  clay,  glass»  and  stone  workers,  4.3;  quarry  workers, 
2.8;  carpenters,  2.7. 

Falls^  0.8:  drivers,  etc.,  3.1;  retail  merchants  and  dealers, 
2.4;  stock  raisers,  etc.,  2.0;  machinists,  1,9;  carpenters,  1.4. 

Poisaning,  0.8:  workers  in  chemical  and  allied  industries, 
18.8;  painters,  glaziers,  and  ^-amishers,  13.9;  clothing  w^orkers, 
3.6;  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  1.2. 

Acids  and  other  substances  of  chemically  destructive  nature  in 
ike  eye^  0.6:  workers  in  chemical  and  allied  industries,  25.0; 
plasterers,  20.0;  masons,  4.9;  laborers  not  otherwise  specified, 
i.i;  agricultural  laborers,  1.0. 

Dust  and  other  foreign  particles  in  the  eye,  0.7:  masons,  2.8; 
quarry  workers,  1.9;  iron  and  steel  workers,  1,5;  steam  raiJroad 
employees,  1.4;  laborers  not  othenWse  specified,  i.i;  agricultural 
laborers,  i.i;  coal  mine  workers,  1.0. 

Catarrh  and  colds,  1.0;  drrv^ers,  etc.,  2.1;  machinists,  1.9; 
farmers,  etc.,  1.4. 

Exposure  to  heaty  2.4:  blacksmiths,  10.6;  iron  and  steel  workers, 
8.9;  day,  glass,  and  stone  workers,  8.6;  steam  railroad  employees, 
4.6;  masons,  4.2. 

idUitary  sernce,  4.5:  shoemakers,  7.4;  farmers,  etc.,  7.1; 
maflons,  6.3;  machinists,  5.8. 

NeuralgiOy  2.1:  farmers,  etc.,  3.5;  drivers,  etc,  3.1;  stock 
if  etc.,  3.0;  agricultural  laborers,  3.0. 

Oid  age,  2.0:  stock  raisers,  etc.,  4.0;  farmers,  etc.,  3.0;  car- 
iters,  2.9. 

Paraiysis,  0.8:  masons,  2.1;  retail  merchants  and  dealers,  2,1; 
carpenters,  1.7;  drivers,  etc.,  1.6;  mine  workers  other  than  in 
coal  mines,  i.2« 

Sore  eyes,  2.2:  agricultural  laborers,  5.6;  farmers,  etc.,  1^.2; 

Ivers,  etc.,  3.1. 

Skained  eyes,  1.0:  persons  in  professional  service,  6.5;  shoe- 
rs,  3.7;  stock  raisers,  etc.,  2.0. 


FEMALES 


Trachoma,  i.i:  teachers,  etc.,  1.9;  agricultural  laborers,  1.6; 

ints  and  waitresses,  1.5. 
Ccfneol  ulcer ^  0.5:  laundresses,  1.2. 
Diseases  of  the  im,  0.7:  teachers,  etc.,  4,7;  farmers,  etc.,  1.1, 
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Glamoma^  5.0:  dressmakers,  10.6;  teachers,  etc.,  8,5;  workers 
in  textile  itidustries,  7.6;  seamstresses,  7,0;  nurses  and  mid- 
wives,  6.1. 

Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve ^  4.6:  teachers,  etc.,  11.3;  seam- 
stresses, 9.8:  nurses  and  niidwives,  7.2;  dressmakers,  6,4. 

Cataracl^  15.1:  laundresses,  19.4;  farmers,  etc.,  18.2;  nursesaod 
midwives,  17.4:  servants  and  waitresses,  17,1, 

Measles,  0.9:  teachers,  etc,  t.q;  agricultural  laborers,  i.v 
servants  and  waitresses,  1.3. 

Influenza^  1.4:  dressmakers,  3.5;  seamstresses,  2.8;  sefvaots 
and  waitresses,  1.7. 

Di semes  of  the  head  other  than  meningiiis,  0.9:  servants  aud 
waitresses,  1.3, 

Kidney  disease  and  diabetes,  0.5:  seamstresses,  1.4. 

Rxternai  injuries^  5.0:  teachers,  7.5;  cooks,  54. 

Flying  objects  other  than  in  explosions ^  0.8:  agricultural 
borers,  1.6. 

Falls y  0.7:  teachers,  etc.,  0.9;  servants  and  waitresses,  0.9. 

Catarrh  and  colds,  1.4:  seamstresses,  3.5;  S€r\'ants  and  wail 
resses,  2.6. 

Exposure  to  heat,  4.2:  cooks,  31.0;  Servian ts  and  waitresses, 
5.4;  laundresses,  4.8. 

NeuraJgiOy  5.4:  agricultural  laborers,  lo.g;  farmers,  ctc» 
workers  in  textile  industries,  7,6;  nurses  and  midwives,  6.1, 

Old  age,  5.0:  farmers,  etc.,  lo.g;  agricultural  laborers,  djQj 
servants  and  waitresses,  6.3. 

Paralysis,  0,9:  servants  and  waitresses,  1.5;  cooks,  1.2;  laun- 
dresses, 1.2, 

Sore  eyeSf  3,4:  apical tural  laborers,  4.7;  seamstresses,  $.$\ 
servants  and  waitresses,  3,2;  farmers,  2.9. 

Strained  eyes,  2.5:  seamstresses,  15.4;  dressmakers,  9.1 
teachers,  etc,  7.5;  nurses  and  midwives,  3.1. 

It  is  not  easy  in  ever}'  instance  to  determine  why  thi 
should  be  greater  liability  to  blindness  from  particuh 
causes,  espedally  diseases,  in  certain  occupations  than 
others.    In  some  cases  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  assi 
that  the  higher  proportions  are  little  more  than  the 
tion  of  the  general  tendency  for  given  diseases  to  operatej 
at  particular  age  periods.    In  other  cases  the  real  coi 
tion  between  the  cause  of  blindness  and  occupation  may 
found  to  be  of  a  more  intimate  nature  than  we  may  now 
predicate. 
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With  cataract  the  tendency  just  referred  to  may  be  said 
to  have  an  illustration,  the  high  rates  from  the  occupations 
enumerated  for  it  doubtless  in  large  part  being  accounted 
for  by  the  reJatively  large  numbers  of  persons  in  advanced 
years  in  them,  at  which  period  this  disease  becomes  most 
active.  The  same  is  also  true  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
glaucoma,  and  ^\ith  its  kindred  afTection,  neuralgia,  though 
among  a  few  occupations  it  seems  more  probable  that  there 
are  also  other  factors  involved.  In  respect  to  atrophy  of 
the  optic  ner%x  it  may  be  that,  so  far  as  concerns  occupa- 
tions which  are  mainly  confined  to  cities,  the  original  and 
underlying  cause  is  venereal  affection — a  theor}'  which  is 
in  greater  or  less  degree  borne  out  by  the  existence  of 
locomotor  ataxia  largely  among  persons  whose  residence  is 
urban*  The  prevalence  of  trachoma,  and  of  its  concomitant 
disorder,  '*sore  eyes,"  among  persons  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits is  chiefly  because  the  seat  of  these  diseases  is  for  the 
most  part  in  rural  sections. 

The  most  pronounced  indication  of  the  bearing  of  specific 
employments  upon  the  loss  of  sight  is  met  in  the  matter  of 
accidents  to  the  eye  occasioned  in  industrial  operations. 
In  certain  occupations  the  exposure  of  the  w^orkers  to  such 
injury  is  plainly  evident.     In  mining  and  quarr>ing  the 
proportions   made  blind   by   accident  are   several   times 
greater  than  the  normal  proportions;  while  in  several  other 
occupations,  especially  in  those  of  mechanical  character, 
the  proportions  are  considerably  enlarged.    In  the  partic- 
ilar  forms  of  accidents  the  industrial  hazard  is  no  less 
ipparent,  whether  from  explosions  of  \'arious  kinds,  bums, 
lying  objects,  or  falls;  or  whether  from  occurrences  not 
lirectly  listed  as  accidents,  but  closely  bordering  thereupon. 
ich  as  poisoning,  exposure  to  heat,  harmful  chemical  sub- 
stances, the  introduction  into  the  eye  of  foreign  particles, 
id  strained  eyes>^ 

In  addition  to  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census,  we 
^ve  the  results  of  several  other  investigations  of  the  causes 

t  The  cau*»C9  of  blindnea^  from  acditcnt^  are  further  aaalyxei  in  Ch.ipter  TX. 
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of  blindness,  which  may  be  presented  on  somewhat  different 
bases.  The  following  table  gives  the  leading  causes  of  blind- 
ness for  5.308  cases,  as  found  by  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1906.' 

Causes  of  Blintiness  in  New  York 
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The  causes  for  1,620  cases,  as  discovered  by  the  Commis* 
sion  of  Ohio  in  1908  for  eleven  counties  of  that  State,  arc 
sho\^Ti  in  the  follomng  table.- 

Causes  op  Blindness  in  Ohio 
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KefMrt.  1006,  pp.  SSS-583* 

Rcpprt.  i«o8.  p.  ai. 
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In  the  next  table  appear  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  306  cases  by  the  Commission  of  Massachusetts  in 


1909. 


CaUSSS  of  BLtNDNKSS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  causes  of  blindness, 
whether  congenital,  from  disease,  or  from  accident,  for 
3,806  cases,  according  to  present  age,  as  found  by  the  same 
Commission  in  1907-- 


iL  Report,  1Q09,  p.  37. 

»  Report,  1007,  p.  15.    In  a  study  of  t,ooo  cases  of  blmdness  by  the  New  York 

Comnutiee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blmdness  from  1906  to  iqit,  it  was  found  that 

5.3  per  cent  were  congenital,  78.9  per  cent  from  disease,  and  15.9  per  cent  from 

Report,  lOti.  P^  »o.    Of  3,336  pupits  enrolled  in  ihirty-four  schools  for 

in  1916-1917*  the  percentage  bUnd  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  was  aj.8; 

_       'its,  12.0;  from  progressive  aearsightedncss,  3.9;  from  trachoma,  1.7; 

I  Interstitial  keratitis,  5.9;  from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  10.0;  from  other  coo- 

delects,  38.4;  and  from  other  causes,  16.1.    lifid,,  191  ?•  p.  15;  Nems  Letter, 

tgij  ;OmthokJfor  the  Bimd.x.,  1918,  p.  9J.   Of  301  cases  of  practical  blindneaa  in 

hospitals  In  Boston  In  1908  and  1909,  15.3  per  cent  were  due  to  glaucoma;  12.0  per 

cent,  to  injuries;  i  j.6  per  cent,  to  atrophy  oi  the  optic  nerve;  13.6  per  cent,  to  uvdtis; 

».j  per  cent,  to  trachoma;  6.0  per  cent,  to  syphilis;  4.3  per  cent,  to  oplhtbalmia 

aeonatoTum;  xo.o  per  cent,  to  corneal  affections  (except  trachoma,  interstitial 

keratitis,  aiut  gODorrbeal  conjunctivitis) ;  and  34^  per  cent,  to  other  causes.   Journal 

of  Americam  Medical  Associaiim,  Ixi.,  igij,  p.  1156.    See  also  ibid.,  Uiii.,  1914, 

P-  1756;  American  Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalmology,  191 6,  ii.,  p.  1171.    Of  545 

affificanta  tot  penaloas  in  one  county  in  Ohio  in  1913,  the  cause  of  blindness  in 

^^taHV  cent  was  ascribed  to  ophthaknia  neonatorum;  in  31  per  cent,  to  corneal 

^^^^pia  14.7  per  ceat,  to  infectious  diseases  (in  5.5  per  cent,  to  trachoma);  in 

^HpPfcr  cent,  to  aotuired  qrphilis;  in  S.4  per  cent,  to  hereditary  syphilis;  in  4.4  per 

^^tat,  to  hijtb  myopia;  in  10.5  per  cent,  to  acddeots;  in  lo.o  per  cent,  to  glaucoma; 

^K  ao4  per  cent,  to  arterio-sderosis;  and  in  33.3  per  cent,  to  other  causes.    Lancet- 

Clhisf,  CUIOIJ,  p.4«7. 
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CAtJS£$  QW  fiLlMDNBSS   IN  MASSACBUSmS 
AOCOMDING   TO   PuRSRNT  AOE 
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Extent  to  Which  Blindness  May  Be  Prevented 

How  much  of  all  tMs  blindness  is  it  possible  to  prevent? 
Provided  that  we  had  sufficient  medical  knowledge  and 
sufficient  control  over  sanitary  conditions,  the  answer  might 
be  said  to  be — ^nearly  all  of  it.    But  in  our  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  we  need  confine  ourselves  only  to 
that  blindness  for  which  there  at  present  exists  known 
means  of  practical  application.    Not  a  few  cases  of  threat- 
ened blindness,  to  begin  with,  from  one  cause  and  another 
might  be  warded  off  by  timely  and  skilled  treatment,  med- 
ical or  surgical.    Material  headway  could  also  be  made,  we 
may  be  sure,  towards  the  avoidance  of  blindness  from  cer- 
tain general  diseases  of  infectious  character^  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  meningitis,  mumps,  smallpox,  typhoid  fever, 
and  other  similar  ones,  most  of  which  belong  to  infanc)' 
and  adolescence^  some  being  more  or  less  common  disease.^ 
of  children ,  by  the  giving  of  proper  attention,  together 
due  isolation  where  necessary.     For  a  very  considc 
portion  of  blindness  venereal  diseases  in  particular 
directly  responsible,  and  indirectly  for  a  possibly 
portion.    Next,  there  are  amenable  to  appropriate  treat- 
ment several  specific  diseases  of  a  local  nature  which  play 
a  great  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  sight.    These  are  in 
the  main   cataract,   glaucoma,   ophthabnia  neonatorum,! 
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trachoma,  which  '*can,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
be  easily  arrested,  either  by  the  emplo>Tnent  of  proper 
measures  of  prophylaxis  or  by  prompt  recourse  to  medical 
or  surgical  relief."  *  The  diseases  most  readily  within  our 
control  are  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  "babies'  sore  eyes,'^ 
and  trachoma,  both  preventable  without  great  difficulty. 
There  are  two  other  infectious  eye  diseases,  namely,  keratitis 
and  conjunctivitis,  damage  from  which  may  be  avoided  by 
comparatively  simple  precautions.  After  these  diseases 
there  come  sundry*  accidents  and  injuries  to  the  eye  of 
external  character,  including  eyestrain,  very  many  of 
which  are  preventable  by  the  exercise  of  sufficient  care  or 
by  the  emplo>Tnent  of  proper  safeguards.  Finally,  with 
respect  to  the  large  amount  of  bHndness  which  is  a  con- 
comitant or  result  of  old  age,  or  with  respect  to  the  smaUer 
amount  which  arises  from  apparently  unavoidable  diseases, 
there  would  be  a  substantial  lessening  if  surroundings  and 
modes  of  life,  or  general  health  conditions,  were  in  all  cases 
improved.  Such  in  the  main  are  the  causes  of  blindness 
of  which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  we  now  seem  able  to 
gain  control,  or  which  we  seem  most  sure  of  being  able  to 
arrest.  Others  may  in  part  be  found  in  some  measure  sus- 
ceptible of  prevention,  though  the  necessary  means  are 
not  so  well  recognized,  or  are  at  present  not  so  available.  • 

■  To  state  the  exact  proportion  of  blmdness  that  is  pre- 
ventable would  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  considering  the 
causes  already  enumerated,  we  may  form  an  approxima- 
tion, which  need  not  be  far  astray.  Following  the  propor- 
tions ascribed  to  the  several  causes  in  the  census  computa- 
(dons,  we  may  j>erhaps  set  down  all  the  cases  of  ophthalmia 
I  "Tb*  Blind  in  the  United  SUtcs/*  p.  y8. 
•  BlindnaB  may  be  regarded  as  of  tliree  kinds:  (i)  Uiat  as  yet  altogether  non- 
preventable,  a»  atrophy  or  wastinj;  of  the  optic  nerve,  tumor  of  ^e,  congenit&l 
ooodilioo,  etc;  C^)  that  possibly  curable  or  preventable,  aA  many  cases  of  injury,  of 
infliimmatiop  of  the  deeper  structure  of  the  eye,  and  of  so-called  unknomi  causea: 
and  (3)  that  directly  preventable,  as  infectious  inflammations  of  the  eydids  and 
ooc)|ancti%^  or  membrane,  including  trachoma,  gonorrhea,  etc.,  and  cases  of  in- 

Ijttziea  and  dixaaes  preventable  at  the  beginning.  Report  of  Illinois  Board  of  Char* 
Siki,  1008,  p.  lis;  *909.  PP-  i86t  587;  Illinois  Bulletin  of  Public  Charities,  xi.,  iQoo. 
S,  Dec.,  p.  ttiilUirwis  Medkioi  Jourmat,  icxt.,  iQt3,  p.  401. 
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neonatorum  and  trachoma,  with  most  of  the  cases  of  "sore 
eyes,"  or  about  7  per  cent;  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  ik 
remaining  specific  affections  of  the  eye  (together  with 
neuralgia),  and  of  the  definite  general  diseases,  or  23  per 
cent;  four-fifths  of  the  cases  of  external  injuries,  includiog 
strained  eyes,  poisoning,  foreign  substances  in  the  eye, 
exposure  to  heat,  or  14  per  cent;  ajid  one-half  of  the 
designated  as  miscellaneous  and  imknown  (not  inciuding" 
neuralgia,  *'sore  eyes,"  and  strained  eyes),  or  20  per  cent.^ 
Thus  we  find,  what  seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate,  64  per  cent, 
or  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  blindness  in  the  United  States 
to  be  of  a  preventable  character,* 

'  By  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  the  chief  cau 
preventable  blindoesa  are  given  as  ooogeoital  defects;  ophthalmia  m 
trachoma;  eye  injuries;  ulcers  of  the  eye  (phlyctenular  keratitis);  measles, 
fever,  and  other  danjcerous  diseases;  interstitial  keratitis;  atrophy  of  the 
nerve;  ^ucoma;  cataract;  wood  alcohol;  progressive  neanightediiess;  cgre 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol;  and  various  ocular  defects.  Of  267 
blindness  in  one  county  in  Ohio,  that  of  57.6  per  cent  has  been  regvded  as 
able:  consanguinity,  07;  ophthalaiia  nconatorutm,  5.3;  fypbiUs,  15.1; 
disease  19^;  occupational  diseases,  a.6;  nearsishtadness,  4.10.  As  non-preventibk 
is  hdd  42.1  per  cent:  age,  14.1;  accident,  14.3;  glaucoma,  Q.5;  exposure,  2,6;  ditesso 
of  women,  1.5;  heredity,  0.4.  OtUloak/or  the  Blind,  ii.,  1Q08,  p.  loS:  Ohio  Bulletin 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  gtv.,  tgog,  t,  Feb.,  p.  28.  It  is  also  stated  that  ful^ 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  blindness  b  due  to  venereal  diseases  and  infectious  poisons, 
neariy  all  of  which  is  preventable.  Ohio  Stale  Medkol  Joumai,  v.,  igog,  p.  466. 
One- hall  of  l^e  acddenLs  arc  declared  to  be  preventable  by  proper  lighting  tttid  the 
U9C'  of  safeguards.  Report  of  Committee  for  the  Pre^'ention  of  BUndneia,  ion. 
p.  10.  "With  proper  precautions  oye  accidents  can  be  reduced  almost  la  the  vsa- 
t^lng  point."    United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  316.  1917,  p.  57. 

*  One  estimate  is  50  per  cent.  Report  of  National  Committee  for  the  Preveotioa 
of  Bltndiiess,  igi4,  P*  9;  W.  C-  Posey,  op,  cit.,  p.  318  (E.  U.  Van  Cleve). 
estimate  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Chanties  and  C< 
xvil.,  tgi  I,  4,  Dec.,  p.  18;  Bulletin  of  Ntissouri  Board  of  Charitic<«  and  C< 
to  to,  no.  3,  p.  j3;  Omhokfor  thr  Blind,  i.,  tgo?,  p.  104.  A  thii^  is  Irom  40  to 
cent.  Report  of  IHinois  Board  of  Clmrities.  igoS,  pp.  70,  213;  IlHnois  Bt 
t»f  Public  Charities.  ».,  igoQ,  s.  Dec,,  p.  113;  lUinois  Medicai  Journal,  ccv^  1^ 
p.  75,  Similar  estimates  have  been  made  by  the  New  York  Association  for  the : 
and  the  N«w  York  Commission  for  the  Blind.  An  estimate  of  30  per  cent  haai 
been  made.  Report  of  Ohio  CommiMion  for  the  Blind,  1908,  p.  jj; 
Encyclopedia  of  Ophihalmology,  iot6.ii.,  p.  1170.  See  also  Report  of  Illinois! 
for  the  Prrventio?!  M  Blindness,  1916,  p.  3;  Illinois  Institution  Quarterly,  viii.,  joi7» 
I ,  March,  p.  55.  The  bUndneas  of  ooe-half  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ohio  School  \iw^  been 
said  to  be  preventable.  Report,  igts,  p.  50.  In  respect  to  goo  in  attendance  at 
this  school  from  i8g6  to  tgti,  a  similar  proportion  b  i^ven  as  preventable.  Repoft, 
igi3,  p.  6;  Ohio  BuUetia  of  Charities  and  Correction,  xx.,  tgt4,  3,  July,  p.  n. 

NOTB  TO  CaxFTEK  \'I.— On  the  subject  of  cauKs  of  bliudociB  and  of  its  1 
the  foUowiof  may  be  referred  to:  G.  £.  de  Schwdnfti.  "DlMMei  of  the  E^ 
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1016;  W.  C.  Pc»ey.  "Hy^cncof  the  Eye,"  ioi8;  C.  H.  May.  *' Manual  of  Difscases  of 
the  Eye,"  1917;  G.  M.  Gould,  "Bio^nphic  Clinic*"  igos,  ii.-vi.;  Ernst  Fuclu, 
*^ Causes  aofd  Prevention  of  Blindness"  (translated  by  R.  £.  Dudfcon).  1^5; 
Edmid  Jftcksoo,  "Manual  of  Diseases  o(  the  Eye."  cd.  icw :  C.  A,  Woods  and  T.  A. 
Woodrafft  '*Coiiunoccr  Diseases  of  the  Eye/'  1907;  Samuel  Theobald,  "Prevalent 
Diseftses  of  the  Eye/'  1906;  Edward  NetUeship,  "Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  ed.  1900 
(En^aiid):  H.  C.  Angell,  *'How  to  Take  Care  of  the  Eyes."  1878;  H.  D.  Noyes, 
"Textbook  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  1890;  George  Lawson,  "Diseases  ajod  Injuries 
of  the  Eye,"  ed.  1903  (England);  G.  A.  Berry,  "Manual  of  Practiod  Ophthalinol- 
oKy."  ift89:  H.  R.  Swanzy,  "  Handbook  of  Dist^jes  of  the  Eye,"  ed.  1915  (England); 
J,  H.  Panoos,  "Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  1918  (England);  G.  C.  Harlan,  ''Eyesight  and 
Itow  to  Care  for  It,"  1893;  Oscar  Eversbusch.  ''Diseases  of  the  Eye  in  Childhood ** 
(txanslated  by  Luden  Howe),  1914:  International  System  of  Ophthalmic  Practice, 
*«jo-i9i8;  Frank  Allport,  "The  Eye  and  Its  Care,"  1896;  H.  C.  Parker,  "Handbook 
of  the  Eye/'  1910;  H.  W.  Williams,  "Our  Eyes  and  How  to  Care  for 
1;  J.  M,  Ball. "  Modem  Ophthalmology."  ed.  1916;  J.  W.  Wright,  "Text- 
on  Ophthahnology/*  1900;  tf.  F.  Han^ell  and  W.  M.  Sweet,  "Textbook  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  1903;  P.  H.  Adams,  "Pathology  of  the  Eye,"  1912  (Englaad); 
R.  B.  Carter, "  Good  and  Bad  Eyesight,"  iSSa;  Ernst  Fuchs.  "Textbook  on  Ophthal- 
Diotosy*'  (translated  by  Alexander  Duane),  ed.  1917;  N.  B.  Harmon,  "Preventable 
nesa,"  1907  (England);  L.  W.  Fox,  "Practical  Treatise  on  Ophthalmology/' 
J,  E.  Weeks.  "Treatise  oa  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  1910;  W.  G.  Sym,  "Diseases 
of  the  Eye/'  19U  (England);  W.  F.  Norris  and  C.  A.  Oliver,  "System 
of  the  Eye,"  1900,  ii.,  p.  418;  Boeme  Bcltman,  "The  Defective  Claues 
and  Legislatioa  for  the  Prevention  of  Bhndness,"  1894;  H.  0,  Keik,  "Safeguarding 
the  Spedal  Senses,"  igia.  p.  ti;  D.  C.  McMurtrie,  ''Conserving  Eyesight/*  rgii; 
Woods  Hutchinson,  "Handbook  of  Health,"  191 1,  p.  259;  Proceedings  of  National 
Coafereooe  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1909,  p.  91;  1910,  pp.  357,  368;  Proceedings 
of  National  Education  Association.  1909,  p.  889;  1910,  p.  1055;  191 1,  p,  1051;  1912. 
p.  IJ06;  Proceodings  of  ist  International  Conference  in  America  on  Welfare  of  the 
Child,  1908.  p.  399;  Report  of  Philadelphia  Baby  Saving  Show.  191  a.  p.  79;  Chicago 
Child  Welfare  Exhibit,  "The  Child  in  the  City,"  19".  p.  S5'.  Report  of  United  Sutes 
of  Education.  1913,  i.,  p.  471:  »<}i5.  i..  P-  507;  Proceedings  of  Intenm- 
OD  School  Hygiene.  1907,  pp.  794.  820  (England);  Bulletin  of  Mis- 
Booird  ai  Charities  and  Corrections,  1910,  no.  3,  pp.  52,  59;  Louis  Strieker. 
in  Hamilton  County/'  1918,  p.  8i;  Ohio  BtiUctin  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
,  xvii.,  1911,  4.  Dec.;  xvi.,  1910,  i,  Feb.,  p.  25;  2,  May,  pp.  62, 93;  xx.,  1914,  3, 
.  p.  2ii  Report  of  Ohio  Board  of  Administration.  1013.  p.  78;  Indiana  Bulletin  of 
laritica  and  Correction,  June,  1912.  p.  145;  Illinois  Bulletin  of  Public  Charities, 
,  1909,  5.  Dcc.j  p.  120;  Illinois  Institution  Quarterly,  iii..  1912,  4,  Dec,  p.  laj; 
.  1015.  2,  June,  pp.  157.  192;  vi.,  1915.  1.  March,  p.  165;  Report  of  Illinois  Board 
Cbaiities,  1894*  P-  71;  19081  pp.  70.  215;  «0O9.  pp.  17S.  586;  Report  of  New  York 
lie  Board  of  Charities,  1910. 1.,  p.  948;  1914.  i-.  p.  371 ;  Proceedings  of  New  York 
late  Coofereacc  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1910,  p.  162;  Proceedings  of  Penn- 
lirania  CooHereacc  of  Charities  and  Conection,  191 1,  p.  115;  Circular  of  New 
ncy  Board  of  Health,  1910,  no.  121 ;  Monthly  Bulletin  of  New  York  State  Depart- 
cQt  of  Health,  xi.,  1916.  p.  1 16;  Report  of  BiUiies'  Welfare  Association,  New  Y'ork, 
July  7,  1917;  Proceedings  of  Intematioiud  Conference  on  the  Blind  (England),  1908, 
p  187;  1914,  p,  466;  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
SQOJt  P'  34;  191  If  P-  49;  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  1915,  p.  49;  1918,  p.  58;  Transactions  of  Illuminating  Engineering  Sodety, 
li^ii,  p.  10014;  t9i3.  p.  130;  Proceedings  of  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial 
Buutia  of  Health,  t9i5»  P-  ^:  i9i7>  P-  26;  Milwaukee  Department  of  Health,  Bul- 
letiap  Marcfat  1917;  Report  of  New  York  Association  for  the  Bhnd,  1908,  p.  38; 
190Q,  p.  43;  Report  of  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1906,  p.  79;  Report  of 
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Massachusetts  Commission  for  Lfac  Blind,  i  vi3<  l>P-  iji  64;  Ohio  C< 
Blind,  "Unnecessary  Blindncsii  in  Cbildrcnf"  J915;  Report  of  MicbiCKIi 
ment  Institudoti  for  the  Blind,  t^io,  p,  48;  Report  of  New  York  State 
jS<)6,  p.  56J  i8q8,  p.  27;  Tennessee  Sdiod,  191 1,  p.  37;  Ohio  School,  191J, 
Arkuuas School,  1914,  p.  14;  Califwnia  Neu>5  (CalLfornia  School),  April,  xqi8;  Asiff- 
icaa  AAodatioa  for  the  CooiiervaLion  of  Vision,  Monograph  Series,  1911,  00.  2;  Bnl- 
letkt  19x1;  Ruaaell  Sage  Foundation,  Bulletin,  19 11,  no.  a;  Encydopedi*  Media, 
tQi6,  iv.,  p.  530;  American  Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalmotomy,  1916,  ii,,  pp.  iijS,  ti8s; 
vti^  p,  5186;  R^ercnoe  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sdeoces,  1913.  ii.,  p.  96; 
Medical  Assodatlon,  Council  of  Public  Health  and  Instruction,  Conunit 
PrcveottOD  of  Blindness,  19131  Conservation  of  Vision  Pamphlets,  I9i4»  vl  C'j 
Intoadcmtion  and  the  Eye");  viii.  ('*Lenscs  and  Refraction");  U.  ("The  £3^ 
FunctioM");*-  ("Carcof  the  Eyes");  wl.  C*Ordinary  Eye  Diseases");  Ti 
of  American  Ophtholmological  Sodcty,  1S87,  p,  S3K  xSqIi  P>  is6;  iSgS,  |i,! 
and  passim;  Transactions  of  American  Medical  Assodatton,  Section  oa 
ti^y;  TransactloDS  of  American  Academy  of  OpbthalmoloKy  and  Oto-J 
Miia,  p.  181;  and  passim;  Transacltoas  of  Kentucky  Medical  Sodety,  1895,  puj 
I'ommunjcatlons  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Sodety,  190$,  p.  69;  Tr 
Medical  Sodety  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1888,  p.  401;  Transactions  ol 
of  Phjrfidaos,  Philadelphia.  1897  (3rd  ».),  p.  ai8;  Transactions  of  Medtcil^ 
C-'hirurgical  Sodety  of  Maryland,  1SS4,  p.  183;  1891,  p.  395;  Transactiona  of 
ical  Sodety  of  State  of  North  Carolina,  191S.  PP*  29*.  29t>,  307;  Report  of 
«iichii5etts  Board  ol  Health,  1883,  Supp.,  p.  89;  Report  of  Virginia  Bo&rd  of 
18S4,  p.  178;  Report  of  Michii^an  Board  of  Health,  1882,  p,  175;  NatiODal 
mittee  (or  the  Preveatlon  of  Blindness,  Reports  and  other  publications;  Pubiiei- 
lions.  1915,  00*  X  (" Concerningr  Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children"!; 
Amerkan  Journal  ti  Sodoloiy,  xxiii.,  1918,  p.  651;  MtHken'  Xiagauntt  xiu\,  I91^ 
p.  419;  AtkmHc  MmHUy,  xxvii.,  1S71,  pp.  67^  177,  402;  xc,  1903,  p.  6x4;  At»»ii 
of  Amtricam  Aeademy  0/  P&lilical  and  Social  Scitmxo  xxxvii.,  1911,  p.  »7j;  Jmr- 
nal  of  Franklin  ImiHute,  cxxvii.,  18^,  p«  431;  cxxviit.t  xSgo,  p.  9;  cxxxii.,  1891* 
p.  172;  opcxiii,,  1893,  p.  454;  World's  Work,  xiii.,  1907,  p,  8639;  nodli,.  1917,  p.  671; 
Harper's  Magawmt,  lix.,  1879,  p.  45^:  Ixviii.,  18814,  p.  864:  Ctntmry  Uafoamt,  nv.. 
1877,  P-  700;  l«vii.,  1908,  p.  797;  lltuslraied  World,  xxvn.,  19171  p.  no;  Amtrkaa 
Magasino^  Ixxxvi.,  191 8,  p.  46;  American  Monthly  Rrviru'  of  Renews^  nil,,  1000. 
p.  360;  jdiv,  1911,  p,  187;  Journal  of  Education,  burii.,  1910.  p.  a^x;  McCUtir^s  Jftff 
awHf  xxziv.,  1910,  p.  619;  Cosmopolitan,  xxxix.,  1900,  p.  516;  Pearson's  Jii^tmmt^ 
jodii*,  19x0,  p.  368;  JKtvu.,  1913,  p.  763;Cfr«r  Ann,  Cincinnati,  March.  i^is;FmmH* 
Magaaine,  July,  1918;  Euman  Engintrring,  x.,  191 1,  p.  i\^,IlluminaHng Engimtrmt, 
w,  I9II,  p,  558;  Safely  Emgintering,  loniii.,  1917,  p.  21;  Ntw  Boston^  Sept.,  1910; 
Feb.,  iQtt;Ckoritics  and  Ik*  Commons  tX\.,  iqo6,  p,  8so;5i»f*^,  joorii.,  1914,  p.  iSi; 
xxadv.,  X9IS,  p,  244;  xxxv.,  1915^  PP-  43*  iQil  xxxix.,  1917.  p-  i43;  OmUok  fm  tki 
BUndf  i.,  1907,  p.  104;  iii.,  1900.  p>  H',  ^^*  191 5«  P-  S^;  Ophthalmic  Record,  xxi.,  1911, 
p.  ji2i;  sdl.,  19x3.  p.  703;  xxiii.,  1914,  P  J^s:  xxvi,,  1917,  p.  318;  Medicai  ComneU. 
xxiii.,  1918,  p.  299;  litdical  insurance  and  lUatth  Conservation,  xxvii.,  1918,  p.  97%; 
Woman's  Medical  Journal,  xxiii,,  1913,  p,  121;  Westrrn  Mrdicai  Renew,  xvt,,  1911. 
p.  414;  Journal  0/ MkkigaH  SbUf  Mt^dical  Soci*-iy,  xiii.,  1914.  P-  W:  «v.,  1915,  p.  ai; 
Annals  of  Ophikalmoiogy,  xxiii..  1914,  p.  757;  Joumai  of  Oklahoma  Slato  Moikal 

\,  ix.,  1916,  p.  35t;  xi..  I9i^>  V   177;  fowmsi-Lanctt.  xxr\-i.t  1916.  p.  j6x; 

Medicine,  vi-,  1914,  p.  301;  Kmtucky  Medical  Journal,  ix.,  igxx^  p.  558: 
J omrn^  of  Indiana  SUUe  Medici  As  iociation,  vt.,  1913,  p,  406;  vii.,  1914,  p.  437:yMr> 
mat  of  iema  Slate  Medical  Sociriy,  vii.,  1917.  pp.  51,  3$i,  796;  Virginia  ModkoiSemd- 
Monlkty.xv,,  iqii,  p.  445;  xix.,  1^14.  p.  ^  34:  Joumai  of  Maime  Medical  A  ss^eiatiom, 
tv..  I9TJ»  P*  t58i;  iv.,  1914,  p.  1487;  vi,,  loiSt  P*  189;  Joumai  of  Opktkttmatogy, 
OtoUgy  md Laryngology,  xx  ,  lou*  P^  495:  Southtm  FracHtioner,  xxx^'iii.,  1916.  p. ^i; 
^American  Medical  AsuxiaHon.  xxii.,  iHy4,  p.  7^9;  xliH  ,  1004,  pp  1543, 
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1910,  p,  303;  ixi.,  1013,  P-  1156;  lx\-.,  1915,  p.  8b8;  Levi.,  1916,  p.  393; 
Sttmrnufy,  xxxv,,  1913,  p.  11;  Amtrican  Medicine,  vi.,  1903,  p.  356;  L&nctt- 
;,  bdz.  (n.  s.),  1912,  p.  i7»;  Medical  Times,  xxviit,,  igoo,  p.  330;  Nao  York 
St<itle  fornnal  of  Medicine,  vii.,  1907,  p.  136;  xii.,  1912,  p.  J79;  xiv.,  X9i4»  p.  448; 
Tv,t  X9I5*  P-  48;  Illinois  Medical  /ovmal,  xviii.,  igto,  p.  664;  jod.,  1913,  pp.  399. 
4io«  s6o;  nil.,  1912,  p.  s6o;  ix\\,  T914.  P-  7JJ  Mix..  1916,  p.  4571  xi^,,  1917.  P-  iSS ; 
Ohio  State  Medical  J ownai,  iv\,  1908,  p.  333;  vti.,  1911,  p.  435;  x.»  X9i4i  pp*  90,  148, 
191;  xii.,  1916,  p.  488;  Pennfylwmia  Medical  Journal,  xv.,  191a,  p.  366;  xvi.,  1913, 
p.  256;  zvii.,  I9i3i  P-  174:  zviii.,  1915.  p.  460;  Iowa  Medical  Journal,  xvi.,  1910, 
p.  572;  Jommai  0/  South  Cart^ma  Medical  AssocioHon,  v.,  1909,  p.  345;  vi^  i9io> 
p.  338;  Doner  Medical  Times,  xxx.,  191 1,  p.  366:  Southern  Medical  Journal,  vili., 
1915*  P-  q68j  X.,  1917*  p.  857;  Country  Doctor,  v.,  1898,  p.  iSP;  Ophihalmahgy,  ix„ 
'0t3fPP-329,  5^4;  X.J  T914,  p.  77;xin.,  1917,  p.  $97 ',  A tnerican  Praditumer and Netos, 
icx.,  1895,  p.  Si;  xxxiv.,  1903.  p.  449;  International  Medical  Magamnt,  vU,,  i898« 
p.  167;  Medical  Record,  txix.»  1906,  p.  12;  bczx.,  1911,  p.  565;  Ixxxii.,  19x3,  p,  62; 
Nem  Yorh  Medical  Journal,  Ixxxvii..  1908,  p.  771;  Ixxxix.,  1909,  p.  982:  xd.^  1910, 
p.  898;  zcv.,  1912,  p.  1266;  c.  1914,  p.  401;  d'lL,  1916,  p.  145;  civ.,  1916,  p.  91;  cvi., 
t9t7»  P*  1208;  American  Journal  of  Oj^hlhatmology,  xi.»  1894,  p.  306;  Bostoti  Medical 
fgjk^  Journal,  dix..  190S,  p.  sot;  Vuiinia  Medical  Monthly,  xxx.,  1894,  P-  S^9\ 
Mountain  Medical  Review,  L,  i88t,  p.  351;  Journal  of  Missouri  State  Medical 
vii.,  1910,  p.  197;  ix,.  1913,  p-  23J;  xiii.,  1916,  p.  507;  xiv.,  i9i7»  p.  430; 
"^iscontin  Medici  Journal,  nit.,  1915,  p.  403;  Clcteland  Medical  Journal,  xiv.,  1915, 
668;  Journal  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryn^otogy,  vm.,  1914,  p.  36;  i.  ,1916, 
103:  xi..  t9i7i  PP-  309,  430;  Archives  of  Ophthalmology,  xxx.,  189a,  p.  51;  zliii., 
1914,  pp.  262,  soi;  xliv.,  1915,  pp.  438,  523;  Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  xxxvi,,  i9i4« 
[p.  407;  California  Sta^  Journal  of  Mediiine,  xiv.,  1916,  p.  227;  xv.,  1917,  P*  213; 
Trained  Nutst  and  Hospital  Review,  lii.,  1914,  p,  aij;  liv.,  1915.  pp.  soi,  263,  339; 
k|v,,  1915,  pp.  i6>8j,  161,  218,  381,  347;  Modem  Hospital,  \\,  i9i5»P'  44S;  viii.,  1917, 
p.  219;  Ix.,  1917.  P-  80;  Journal  of  American  Public  Hetdth  Association,  vii.,  1911, 
fpp*  3<30i  455:  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  iv.,  TO14.  P-  55$:  vii,»  1917.  p.  675. 


CRATER  VII 

BLINDNESS  AND  HEREDITY 

Extent  to  Which  Bundness  Is  Transiossible 

In  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  blindness,  our  aUen- 
tion  may  Erst  be  directed  to  the  possible  effects  upon  it  <rf 
heredity.  To  this  end  we  may  attempt,  by  noting  the 
proportion  of  the  blind  who  have  blind  relatives,  to  find 
what  traces  there  may  be  of  blindness  in  particular  families, 
and  thus  in  some  measure  to  discover  what  are  the  general 
bearings  of  heredity  upon  the  matter.  From  the  returns  of 
the  special  schedules  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1910,* 
we  learn  that  there  are  3.221  blind  persons  who  have  blind 
parents,  brothers  or  sisters,  or  children,  these  representing 
1 1.0  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  number  with  blind  parents 
is  1,073,  or  3,7  per  cent;  with  blind  brothers  or  sisters. 
2,295,  ^^  7'^  P^^  cent;  and  with  blind  children,  195,  or  0.7 
per  cent.  The  number  with  blind  parents  alone  is  776, 
or  24.1  per  cent  of  all  the  blind  ha\Tng  blind  relatives;  with 
blind  brothers  or  sisters  alone,  1,979*  ^^  61.4  per  cent;  with 
blind  children  alone,  134,  or  4.2  per  cent;  and  with  two  or 
more  of  such  classes  of  relatives,  332,  or  10.3  per  cent.  Of 
the  last  named  group  10,  or  0.3  per  cent,  have  blind  parents, 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  children;  271,  or  8.4  per  cent,  blind 


*  "The  Blind  in  the  United  Sutcs,"  1917,  pp.  ii6-ia8,  390-134. 
care  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  tlicse  statistics,  chiefly  becaqae  of  tlie 
K«ntfid  impCQMon  likely  to  be  given  in  cases  where  blindness  occurs  in  two  or  more 
iodividtuili  In  the  some  fiunily,  and  because  of  the  frequent  appeaimnce  late  in  lift 
of  certain  diwrawf  ol  a  bereditaxy  character,  ooubty  cataract  and  gUucoma. 
oonUng  to  the  retuma  of  the  census  for  ipoo,  out  of  57,726  blind  persons  for 
report  la  made,  10,067,  or  ig.o  per  cent,  had  blind  relatives  of  some  kind— < 
or  14^  per  cent,  kavinir  blind  ancestors,  brothers,  or  s^ten,  and  3*5^*  or  4.J 
oeott  hkviag  blind  collateral  relatives  or  descendants.  Special  Reports^  "The  " 
and  the  Deaf,"  1906,  pp.  16,  17.  4g.  In  iSgo  the  proportion  of  the  blind  with  blind 
relatives  was  reporteif  to  be  19.J  per  cent. 
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parents  and  brothers  or  sisters;  16,  or  0.5  per  cent,  blind 
parents  and  children;  and  35,  or  i.i  per  cent,  bhnd  brothers 
or  sisters  and  children*  Of  those  with  blind  parents,  31,  or 
2.9  per  cent — or  o.  i  per  cent  of  those  with  blind  relatives — 
reported  both  to  be  blind;  478,  or  44.5  per  cent,  the  father 
only;  and  564,  or  52,6  per  cent,  the  mother  only — the  dif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  sex  of  the  parent  being  perhaps 
in  part  at  least  accounted  for  by  the  greater  liability  of 
women  to  glaucoma,  which  is  notably  of  hereditary'  char- 
acter, and  by  their  more  frequent  arrival  at  the  advanced 
ages  when  cataract,  no  less  hereditary  in  nature,  is  the  more 
likely  to  occur.  The  proportion  of  native-born  whites  with 
blind  parents  is  i,.S  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  born  2.8  per  cent, 
and  of  Negroes  4,3  per  cent.  Among  the  blind  reporting 
blind  children,  the  proportion  for  males  is  1,0  per  cent, 
and  for  females  1.5  per  cent,  that  for  the  latter  being  higher 
because  of  their  smaller  liability  to  external  injuries.  The 
proportion  for  native-bom  whites  is  1.2  per  cent,  for  the 
foreign  born  0.6  per  cent,  and  for  Negroes  i.q  per  cent, 
being  relatively  low  for  the  foreign  bom  probably  because 
of  the  operation  of  hereditary  forces  among  them  later  in 
life,  and  high  for  Negroes  perhaps  because  of  the  large 
number  of  the  aged  among  them  J 

To  the  foregoing  statistics  corroboration  is  on  the  whole 
lent  by  the  statistics  given  in  the  reports  of  certain  of  the 
special  schools  for  the  blind,  though  with  considerable  in- 

vidual  variations.  In  the  Colorado  School,  out  of  266 
pupils  from  the  begirming  to  1916,  29,  or  10.9  per  cent,  have 
had  blind  relatives.  In  the  North  Carolina  School,  of  a 
toial  attendance  in  19 10  of  364,  such  number  was  96,  or 
26.6  per  cent.  In  the  Iowa  School,  of  a  total  attendance  in 
1905  of  188.  the  number  ha\ing  relatives  with  more  or  less 

'  If  Lbe  iwenl  proportions  wltc  the  same  for  all  the  blind  of  the  country  as  for 

for  whom  schedules  were  relurned,  the  lotaJ  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 

l|:r.;....i  <f  ,fes  with  blind  relatives  would  he  approximately  6,300;  the  number  having 

b  Ts,  ^,100;  the  number  hrtviii^  blind  children.  400;  the  number  ha\'inK 

lij         !  :     in-rn  or  sistlern,  4,500;  nnd  the  number  having  both  blind  parents  and 

I,  SO* 
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defective  vision  was  50,  or  26.5  per  cent;  and  of  46  new 
admissions  in  1914  and  1915,  the  number  was  11,  or  23.4  per 
cent.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  of  180  new  admis- 
sions  from  191 2  to  191 7,  there  were  32  with  relative:^  having 
impaired  sight,  or  17.7  per  cent/ 

In  all  these  results  the  influence  of  heredity  upon  blindnes^ 
is  readily  apparent.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  certain 
families  in  society  deeply  tinged  with  blindness,  which  may 
pass  from  parent  to  child,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Our  next  task,  in  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
heredity  upon  blindness,  is  to  determine  in  what  manner, 
or  through  what  channels,  the  blindness  that  is  hereditary 
is  conveyed.  This  will  be  necessiiry  whether  we  regard 
such  blindness  to  be  of  particular  forms,  or  as  operating 
through  particular  diseases  or  other  disorders,  or  whether 
we  regard  the  main  factors  involved  to  be,  not  so  much  the 
immediate  or  direct  transmission  of  blindness  itself,  but 
rather  the  passing  on  of  some  defect  or  infirmity  affecting 
one  or  more  of  the  organs  of  sight,  ur  a  prcdisp>osition  to 
blindness  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  existence  of  a 
certain  ph>^ical  condition,  which  may  sooner  or  later 
induce  blindness.  In  either  case  we  shall  perhaps,  in  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  specific  diseases  upon  the  loss  of 
sight,  come  as  near  as  now  seems  possible  to  discovering 
the  real  clue  to  the  problem.  For  our  purposes  we  may 
again  revert  to  the  results  of  the  census  investigations,  and 
see  what  is  there  sho\Mi  in  respect  to  the  several  diseases 
that  cause  blindness.  In  the  table  following  is  presented  the 
per  cent  distribution,  according  to  the  most  important 
causes  of  blindness,  so  far  as  report  is  made,  of  the  blind 
having  ;md  not  having  blind  parents,  blind  brothers  or 
sisters,  and  blind  children. 

I  la  loaie  Bcboolg  there  are  pupUs  whose  blind  ancestors  can  be  Irmced  Mvcral 
geofentiont  back.  In  certain  sdux>1s  there  have  been  a  number  of  pupilm  aK, 
respectively,  the  progeny  of  a  single  blind  coupJe. 
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The  results  with  respect  to  these  three  groups  of  blind  rel- 
atives inanifest  on  the  whole  a  considerable  degree  of  sim- 
ilarity. WiA  most  of  the  different  causes  the  amount  of 
blindness  seems  not  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  existence 
of  blind  relatives.  The  causes  found  to  operate  the  more 
extensively  among  blind  persons  with  blind  relatives,  and 
consequently  to  show  their  hereditar}^  nature,  are  chiefly 
specific  affections  of  the  eye,  with  the  exception  of  those 
concerned  with  the  cornea,  and  with  the  exception  of  those 
concerned  with  the  conjunctiva  among  the  blind  having 
blind  parents  and  among  those  having  blind  brothers  or 
sisters.  That  this  general  result  does  not  hold  true  with 
regard  to  the  blind  ha\Tng  blind  children  is  no  doubt  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  such  children  have 
not  reached  the  age  when  the  diseases  of  hereditary  char- 
acter most  frequently  come  into  play.  Larger  proportions 
are  as  a  rule  the  case  for  blind  persons  having  no  blind  rel- 
atives when  the  causes  are  simply  adventitious  diseases 
of  a  general  kind  or  are  external  injuries.  The  number 
reporting  the  cause  as  congenital  without  further  specifica- 
tion is  relatively  less  among  those  having  blind  parents, 
but  several  times  larger  among  those  having  blind  brothers 
or  sisters,  and  larger  still  among  those  having  blind  children. 
This  number  is  on  the  whole  not  large;  and  we  may  be 
convinced,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  obser\^e, 
that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  what  is  so  reported  is  to  be 
set  down  rather  to  causes  operating  at  birth  than  as  of  an 

Etual  hereditary  result.^  The  proportions  listed  for  the 
Ind  both  of  whose  parents  are  blind  present  such  diver- 
ncies  from  the  usual  order  that  perhaps,  owing  to  the  very 
small  number  of  their  total  (31),  it  may  be  best  to  disregard 
them  almost  entirely.  It  may  suffice  o  note  that  the  pro- 
portion of  congem'tal  blindness  among  such  persons  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  among  persons  neither  or  only  one 

*  Acconiing  to  tbe  census  returns  for  1900,  of  oil  the  persons  born  blind,  ag.o  per 
cent  hibd  blind  relative  in  contrast  to  19.0  per  cent  for  the  total  number  of  the 
bMnd;  Uid  while  the  proportion  whose  blindness  was  congenital  was  only  7^  per 
ceot  for  wMs  it  wu  13.5  pet  cent  for  those  with  blind  relatives,  or  neulv  daub\t. 
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of  whose  parents  is  blind,  and  that  the  proportion  of  blind- 
ness from  trachoma  and  sore  eyes  among  them  is  also 
greater,  the  latter  circumstance  being  possibly  due  to  the 
spread  of  the  infection  in  the  same  family. 

Among  specific  diseases  thus  discovered  to  have  a  herd 
itar\'  influence  in  the  causation  of  blindness,  the  most 
notable  is  cataract.  ^  The  proportion  of  blindness  from  it  h 
greater  in  every  case  of  the  existence  of  a  blind  relative, 
being  nearly  double  among  the  blind  having  blind  parents. 
It  would  probably  show  a  higher  ratio  among  the  blind 
having  blind  brothers  or  sisters  and  among  the  blind  ha\-iiig 
blind  children  but  for  the  fact  that  such  brothers  or  sisters 
or  children  have  not  attained  the  lime  of  life  when  this  dis- 
ease is  most  actively  in  operation.  The  next  disease  with 
marked  hereditary  tendencies  is  glaucoma.  Among  blind 
persons  whose  parents  are  also  blind  its  proportion  is  cx)0- 
siderably  greater  than  among  those  whose  parents  are  not 
so  afEicted,  this  being  especially  true  with  respect  to  women; 
while  the  results  for  neuralgia,  a  kindred  affection,  arc 
similar.  Among  the  blind  having  blind  brothers  or  sisters 
the  greater  frequency  is  shown  by  the  former  disease,  but 
not  by  the  latter;  while  among  the  blind  having  blind  chil- 
dren the  reverse  is  the  case.  For  both  these  two  groups 
the  ratios  for  glaucoma  and  neuralgia  would  doubtless  be 
greater  were  it  not  for  their  appearance  as  a  rule,  Hkc  cat- 
aract, in  later  stages  of  life.  Retinitis  pigmentosa  and  de- 
tachment  of  the  retina,  both  responsible  for  but  a  shghl 
amount  of  blindness,  likewise  display  decided  hereditar>' 
propensities.  Their  proportions  are  greater  with  those 
having  blind  relatives  of  each  of  the  three  classes,  and  might 
be  even  greater  if  these  diseases  did  not  prove  of  their 
fullest  effect  till  after  middle  age.  In  respect  to  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nervT,  one  form  of  wliich  is  known  to  be  of  hcred- 
itar>'  nature,  the  percentage  found  for  the  blind  havaig 
blind  parents  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  those  having 

>  It  tt  to  be  reaiembered  that  there  vt  Kveral  different  Conm  of  cslAzad  «l 
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seeing  parents,  which  might  also  be  the  case  for  the  other 
classes  if  this  disease  made  an  earlier  appearance  iq  life. 
The  same  is  largely  true  with  regard  to  blindness  reported 
to  be  produced  by  old  age,  much  of  which  we  may  be  con- 
\anced  is  due  to  cataract  and  glaucoma.  In  amaurosis 
and  other  disturbances  of  vision  wdthout  ophthalmoscopic 
changes  there  are  larger  proportions  among  the  blind  having 
blind  parents  and  among  those  having  blind  brothers  or 
sisters;  and  in  progressive  myopia  and  in  malformations, 
among  those  having  blind  brothers  or  sisters.  Finally,  in 
scrofula,  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  disease,  some- 
what higher  ratios  are  discovered  among  thos^  having  blind 
brothers  or  sisters  and  among  those  having  blind  children 
than  among  those  without  such  relatives.^ 

In  connection  with  the  hereditary  bearing  of  the  several 
diseases  upmn  blindness,  a  word  may  be  appropriate  as  to 
the  age  of  its  occurrence  among  bbnd  persons  with  and 
without  blind  relatives.  For  those  ha\Tng  a  blind  parent, 
it  appears  that  this  tends  to  be  higher  than  for  those  not 
having  such  a  parent — which  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  those  having  a  blind  mother.  The  respective  proportions 
for  those  reported  to  have  been  born  blind  are  4.8  per  cent 
and  6,5  per  cent,  and  for  those  losing  sight  under  the 
twentieth  year  8.0  per  cent  and  244  per  cent;  while  among 
those  becoming  blind  in  adult  life,  or  after  the  twentieth 

ear,  the  respective  proportions  are  86.6  per  cent  and  67.6 
per  cent,  being  for  those  becoming  so  after  the  forty-fifth 
year  68.9  per  cent  and  44,3  per  cent,  and  for  those  becoming 
so  after  the  sixty-fifth  year  38.0  per  cent  and  20.7  per  cent. 

or  the  blind  having  blind  children  the  situation  is  the 
opposite,  the  age  of  the  occurrence  of  blindness  among  such 
being  relatively  lower  than  among  those  not  having  blind 

hildren*  The  respective  proportions  for  those  born  blind 
are  8.7  per  cent  and  0.7  per  cent,  for  those  losing  sight  under 

i  Acconting  to  the  census  returns  of  igoo,  the  diseases  which  are  found  to  eiert 
Inveditary  Ittfluence  upon  blindness  are  cat&ract,  Klaucunia,  neuralgia,  scrofula, 
,  and  strained  eyes. 
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the  twentieth  year  10.8  per  cent  and  6.5  per  cent,  and  for 
those  losing  sight  after  the  twentieth  year  77.9  per  cent  and 
91.2  per  cent.  All  this  is  largely  to  be  explained  by  the  dr- 
cumstance  already  referred  to,  that  in  many  instances  where 
blindness  occurs  in  successive  generations  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, it  is  occasioned  by  certain  diseases  which  aflFect  tk 
sight  after  middle  life,  in  particular  cataract,  glaucoma,  and 
retinal  disorders. 

Outside  of  the  census  returns,  the  fullest  investigation  of 
the  question  of  the  hereditary  influence  of  diseases  upon 
blindness  is  that  of  Dr.  Clarence  Loeb  in  1909.*  From  an 
examination  of  reports  furnished  by  oculists  and  by  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  and  from  the  review  of  medical  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  covering  a  period  of  fifty  years,  a 
record  has  been  made  of  1,204  families  in  which  hereditar}* 
blindness  has  been  found  to  occur.  In  these  families  there 
were  4,155  children,  of  whom  2,523  were  affected.  The 
diseases  which  are  discovered  to  be  liable  to  result  in  blind- 
ness of  this  character  are  twelve  in  number:  albinism, 
aniridia  and  coloboma  iridis,  anophthalmus  and  microph- 
thalmus,  atrophy  of  opUc  nerve,  cataract,  ectopia  lentis, 
family  degeneration  of  cornea,  glaucoma,  megalophthaimus, 
nystagmus,  ophthalmoplegia  and  ptosis  (including  strabis- 
mus), and  retinitis  pigmentosa.  In  the  following  table 
are  shown,  for  the  several  diseases,  the  number  of  families 
affected,  with  the  per  cent  distribution,  and  the  entire 
number  of  children  bom  in  them,  with  the  number  and 
percentage  of  children  affected,  arranged  according  to 
totality;  according  to  direct  heredity,  with  both  parents 
affected;  according  to  direct  heredity,  with  but  one  parent 
affected;  according  to  indirect  heredity,  involving  not  the 
parents,  but  more  remote  ancestors;  and  according  to 
collateral  heredity,  involving  cousins  or  uncles  or  aunts.  1 

^Amuis  of  Ophtkalmology,  xviii..  iqoo,  pp.  i,  3AS,  489,  7SS-  The  LnvestifatkiQ 
wm&  not  confined  to  America  alone,  but  included  coonLrics  in  Europe  aa  wdl.  See 
•lao  OuiU»kfor  ike  BUnd,  '±,  1900,  p.  162;  St.  Limu  Mt^kol  Ret^,  lviii.«  i^o^i 
p.  t;  Jownd  of  Musomi  SM«  Medical  A  siMMtum,  ix,.  19 1  j .  P*  «34 ;  TmiiiluetSolM  ol 
Americmn  Aodemy  of  Ophthalmology  aoid  Oto-Larynso]oKy»  1908,  p.  446 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  one-third  (33.6  per  cent) 
of  the  families  the  disease  causing  the  blindness  is  cataract 
in  nearly  one-fourth  (23.7  per  cent)  retinitis  pigmentosa, 
and  in  one-eighth  (124  per  cent)  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve — these  three  diseases  together  being  responsible  i<x 
more  than  two-thirds  (69.7  per  cent)  of  aU.  Of  the  remain- 
ing diseases  none  is  found  singly  to  be  of  any  great  extent, 
the  highest  proportion  for  any  of  them  being  6.0  per  ccnL 
In  respect  to  the  several  forms  of  heredity  indicated,  some 
variation  is  obser\'ed.  It  is  seen  that  in  direct  heredity 
with  both  parents  affected,  there  are  concerned  only  three 
diseases — cataract,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  ophthal- 
moplegia and  ptosis — though  the  numbers  here  are  perhj^K 
too  small  to  allow  very  much  importance  to  be  attached  to 
them.  In  cataract  the  influence  of  heredity  seems  to  be 
the  more  pronounced  the  more  intimate  its  form,  the  pro- 
portion for  direct  heredity  with  both  parents  affected  being 

50.0  per  cent,  for  direct  heredity  with  but  one  affected 

42.1  per  cent,  for  indirect  heredity  25.7  per  cent,  and  for 
collateral  heredity  18.7  per  cent.  In  retinitis  pigmentosa 
rather  the  opposite  tendency  is  the  case,  the  respecti>'e 
proportions  for  the  four  forms  being  33.3  per  cent,  17.4  pei 
cent,  22-1  per  cent,  and  36.6  per  cent.  With  atrophy  o( 
the  optic  nerv^e  the  greatest  proportion  occurs  in  relation  to 
indirect  heredity,  this  being  38,0  per  cent,  or  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  cases  of  such  heredity,  while  the  proportions 
for  direct  heredity  with  one  parent  aflfected  and  for  collateral 
heredity  are,  respectively,  64  per  cent  and  16.8  per  cent. 
The  proportions  for  aniridia  and  coloboma  iridis,  ectopia 
lentis,  glaucoma,  and  ophthalmoplegia  and  ptosis  are  gr 
est  in  relation  to  direct  heredity;  for  nystagmus,  in  relati 
to  indirect  heredity;  and  for  albinism,  anophthalmus  and 
microphthahnus,  iam'ily  degeneration  of  cornea,  and  meg- 
alophthalmus,  in  relation  to  collateral  heredity. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  several  diseases  on  the 
offspring  of  these  families,  the  disparity  in  the  results  is 
somewhat  greater.    The  proportion  affected  of  the  entire 
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number  of  children  is  60.7  per  cent,  ranging  from  38.3  per 
cent  for  albinism  to  75.0  per  cent  for  megalophthalmus. 
The  proportions  for  the  three  most  important  diseases, 
namely,  cataract,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve,  are  nearly  equal,  being  close  to  three- 
fifths  in  each  case  (57.1  per  cent,  59.5  per  cent,  and  61.6  per 
cent,  respectively).  In  cataract  the  lowest  ratio  is  shown 
in  relation  to  indirect  heredity,  which  is  but  little  over 
two-fifths  (42.1  per  cent),  the  ratios  for  direct  heredity 
with  both  parents  blind,  for  direct  heredity  with  but  one 
parent  blind,  and  for  collateral  heredity  being,  respectively, 
60,0  per  cent,  58.2  per  cent,  and  61.8  per  cent.  In  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  high  ratio 
for  indirect  heredity  (73.2  per  cent),  and  low  ratios  for 
direct  heredity  (50.0  per  cent  where  both  parents  are  blind, 
and  50.6  per  cent  where  only  one  is  so),  the  remaining 
ratio  for  collateral  heredity  being  nearly  normal  (64.5  per 
cent).  In  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  the  ratio  increases 
with  the  remoteness  of  the  kinship,  being  46,6  per  cent  for 
direct  heredity  with  one  parent  affected,  60.0  per  cent  for 
indirect  heredity,  and  70,6  per  cent  for  collateral  heredity. 
The  proportions  are  greatest  for  direct  heredity  in  aniridia 
and  coloboma  iridis  and  megalophthahnus,  for  indirect 
heredity  in  anophthabnus  and  microphthalmus,  family 
degeneration  of  cornea,  nystagmus,  and  ophthalmoplegia 
and  ptosis,  and  for  collateral  heredit>^  in  albinism,  ectopia 
lentis,  and  glaucoma. 

The  diseases  which  have  been  enumerated  probably  rep- 
resent nearly  all  having  a  part  in  hereditary'  blindness.* 
Others  which  have  been  added  are  myopia  and  astigmatism, 

I  though  these  do  not  necessarily  constitute  full  blind- 
l  •  By  the  Sectbo  od  OphthaJraology  of  the  American  Medical  Association  there 
B«  been  prepand  a  bibUography  of  references  to  more  than  700  cases  of  hereditary 
iBPe  defects^  involving  1,000  or  i.^oo  families.  In  about  160  of  the  cases  there  is 
SCfttanct  or  ectop(&  leotis;  in  00,  optic  atrophy:  and  in  nearly  50,  blindness  vnth 
baaudty  or  allied  coodtlJons.  Other  cases  include  hemeratopta,  (glaucoma,  microph- 
iJkAhnas,  retinitis  pigmentosa,  etc.  In  about  one-third  of  the  easea  the  defect  in 
one  or  UAh  eytn  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  within  the  definition  of  blindnefis,  (From 
infonnatiofi  fumisbed  by  Dr.  Luden  Howe.) 
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nessj  ^  distichiasis,  retinitis  punctata  albescens,  macukr 
degeneration  of  the  retina^  and  nodular  and  reticular 
opacities  of  the  cornea;  ^  syphilis  in  the  form  of  intersi 
keratitis;  and  in  occasional  instances  glioma,  choroid 
and  iritis.*  It  is  also  stated  that  *' diseases  of  the  eye 
inherited  syphilis  are  common;  a  predisposition  to  m>> 
is  often  inherited,  and  often  refraction  faults — sue 
hypermetropia  and  astigmatism — are  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child."  * 

The  findings  just  set  forth  respecting  the  eye  diseases  of 
a  hereditary  character  tend  in  the  main  to  confirm  the  find- 
ings of  the  census.  This  is  at  once  e\ddent  in  the  case  of 
cataract,  glaucoma  (and  doubtless  also  neuralgia),  retinitis 
pigmentosa,  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  remaining 
diseases,  less  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  are  probably 
not  unrelated  to  diseases  without  specific  designation  in 
the  census  reports. 

The  hereditary  bearings  of  most  of  these  affections  are 
thus  discovered  to  be  pronounced;  and  their  part  in  the 
causation  of  blindness  is  clear.  Indeed,  **  in  all  the  diseases, 
defects,  or  anomalies  of  the  body,  no  better  or  more  sharply- 
defined  examples  of  heredity  are  to  be  found  than  in  the 
human  eye/*  ^ 

»C  B.  Davenport,  "Heredity  In  Relation  to  Eugenics,"  igti,  p»  toy* 
btindness  and  nighl  btindness  (hcmcralopia)  are  aUo  indudcd. 

•Arnold  Knapp,  *' Medical  OphtbiUmology"  (in  "InlemAtional  System  of  < 
thilmlc  Practice"),  19 iS,  p.  461.    There  have  been  added  several  other 
occuirtng  in  occasional  instances,  especially  forms  of  ameitropia.    Sec 
Encydopedi*  of  Ophthalmology,  igi6,  viiL.  p.  58s a. 

•  Soe  Opkthalmoloiy,  ix.,  1913,  p.  tbs;  Ophthaimoscope,  Sept.,  Oct,,  igo6. 

•  Dr.  Samuel  Theobald,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  vritiff. 

•  American  Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalmology,  1Q16,  viii.,  p.  5876.  On 
and  heredity,  we  also  Opklfmimohgy,  lii.,  tgi6,  p,  760;  tUmm  Mtiicat  Jmrmd, 
zzvi.,  1014*  P<  499;  Ohio  State  MfdUal  Journal,  x.,  iot4«  P<  ^S9l  C§Hf«^nia  SUk 
Mtdtkol  Jowmdt  xii,,  1914,  p.  506;  Pofiuicr  Seienct  Monthty,  ixxv.,  1909,  p.  joq; 
Sdmiiifie  Amtrkan,  Sypp.,  bcxxli.,  Sept.  q,  19 16;  Nafurt,  btxxi.,  tgog,  p.  40:  Ri^tort 
of  RoyaJ  Ixindoo  Ophthalmic  Kotspital,  190$,  p«  170;  i9<x^.  P-  3^:  too?*  p.  6;  Uai* 
versity  of  Lnndnn,  Frands  Galton  Eugenics  Laboratory  Memoirs,  igog,  v.;  ioio» 
part  tv^  p.  lib:  M^kal  Record,  briv.,  1903,  p.  J05;  AmrrkaH  Journal  a^  OpMktl' 
mai^gy,  xxxH.,  1913,  p.  ajs;  Soutkrrn  Medical  Journal,  ix.«  1916.  p.  i66;  Ammstt  ^ 
Ophtkolmalogy,  otvi^  1917,  p.  sij;  Opkikaimk  Record,  aiv^  1915.  p.  59;  Sm  Ymk 
Medici  Jomnutl,  luxv..  1907,  p.  ii6j;  Brilisk  Mtdkal  Jauirm^,  Aug.  2q,  1914. 
M.  P.  Guyer.  "  Being  Wellrborn/'  1916.  p.  lo^i  Edward  Jackaoa.    -Mamial  d 
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appears  at  the  same  time  that  the  diseases  which  we 
have  now  considered  constitute  the  real  factors  in  the  action 
of  heredity  upon  blindness.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascer- 
tain, it  is  through  them  only  that  hereditary  forces  operate, 
and  it  is  they  which  furnish  the  true  key  to  the  situation. 
They,  it  seems,  represent  the  forms  to  which  is  confined 
such  blindness  as  is  transmissible.  Beyond  them,  says  Dr, 
Loeb,  **  the  entire  range  of  ocular  diseases  is  free  from  hered- 
itary influence/*  * 

For  just  how  much  blindness  of  a  hereditary  character 
the  diseases  in  question  are  responsible,  we  cannot  know 
with  exactness.  The  total  amounts  ascribed  to  each  added 
together  do  not  reach  30  per  cent  of  all ;  t-hat  is,  the  affections 
of  the  eye  susceptible  in  any  way  of  hereditary  influence 
are  jointly  chargeable  with  less  than  three- tenths  of  blind- 
ness. This,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  but  the  outside 
limit.  From  it  there  must  be  deducted  a  considerable 
proportion  attributed  to  these   aflections,  of  non-heredi- 

ttar>'  origin.  The  amoimt  actually  transmitted  we  may 
thus  believe  to  be  much  less  than  that  indicated.  By 
Dr.  Loeb  it  is  calculated  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent.- 

(Effect  upon  Blindness  of  the  Marriages  of  the  Blind 


After  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  hereditar>^ 
character  which  may  have  an  effect  upon  blindness,  our 
next  inquiry  turns  to  whether  the  possibilities  of  the  trans- 
mission of  such  blindness  are  appreciably  increased  by  the 
marriage  of  persons  deprived  of  vision.  As  a  preliminar>' 
inquiry,  we  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  first,  to  what  extent 
the  blind  in  general  are  married,  whether  in  unions  with 
persons  able  to  see,  or  in  unions  with  like  sightless  partners; 
second,  to  what  extent  the  latter  form,  that  is,  inter- 
ge  of  the  blind  with  the  blind,  takes  place. 

of  the  Eye,"  igo?,  p.  576;  Ernst  Fuchs,  "Testbook  on  OphlliAlmology,*' 
,  p.  41:  Ankws  rf  Opkikatm«Ugy,  xlvil,  191$,  p.  5S7. 
0#.  cii.,  p.  &. 
*0p^  ciLt  p.  6>    By  several  profcssDrs  of  diseases  of  the  eye  in  certoin  medical 
adtoolS)  from  whom  infonnalton  has  been  sought  by  the  writer,  it  ts  stated  that  the 
died  ct  heredity  upoa  blitidncas  itk  geoeraJ  is  not  great. 
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To  show  how  far  the  blind  are  or  have  been  married, 
there  are  given  in  the  following  table  the  numbers  and  per* 
centages  of  the  male  and  the  female  blind  fifteen  years  of  t^e 
or  over,  as  found  in  1910,  according  to  their  marital  relation. 
together  with  the  respective  percentages  for  the  gcDeral 
population.* 

Marital  Condition  of  the  Bund 
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Femalk 

Percent- 

Pmrni- 
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*P 
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far 
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M 
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rent 
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turn 
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too  0 

lOO.O 

23»lli 
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6.752 
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67.  D 

61  I 

i6,i7J 

70  7 

701 

Married 

1 3*9 1 1 

46  0 

S6.i 

6,ios 

»6.5 

S9.0 

Widowed 

6.208 

20  5 

4.6 

10,019 

43  S 

106 

Divorced 

317 

I  0 

05 

148 

0,0            Ob 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  single 
the  male  blind,  or  about  one-third  (32.4  per  cent),  is  rathef 
below  that  among  the  general  population,  and  that  the 
proportion  among  the  female  blind,  or  somewhat  less  than 
one-third  (29.3  per  cent),  is  about  the  same  as  that  among 
the  general  population.  The  situation  may  be  explained 
in  the  words  of  the  census  report. 

In  \iew  of  the  circumstance,  however,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  blind  are  past  middle  life  and  are  therefore  past  the  i(^ 
at  which  in  a  normal  class  of  the  population  most  people 
the  proportion  of  single  persons  instead  of  being  normal  or 
normal  ...  is  in  fact  very  abnormal.    It  is  possible  to 

"  "The  Blind  In  ttie  Uttitcd  Stftt«/'  pp.  56-61.  gj.  06.  173*  I74.  lOS:  "Tht 
Popubtion  of  the  Uhitcd  Sisitei^/'  pp.  ji-j4.  50.    The  number  fouitd  m  the  1 
of  igoo  to  be  m&mciJ  was  14,$59,  and  the  number  widowed.  I7*.U) — •bout  oar- 
third  of  all  the  blind  in  the  first  aue,  und  nearly  one-thitd  m  tint  Mttod     "Tba 
BUad  luid  tbc  I>eai/'  1906.  p.  is< 
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approximately  liie  nonnal  proportion  of  single  persons  in  a 
group  having  the  same  a^e  composition  as  the  blind  by  com- 
puting what  the  total  number  of  single  persons  would  be  if  in 
each  age  group  the  percentage  single  were  the  same  as  it  is  for 
the  same  age  group  in  the  total  population.  On  that  assumption 
the  number  of  single  males  among  .tlie  blind  would  have  been 
only  5,346,  or  17.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  number  of 
single  females  only  3,124,  or  13.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  16,529  single  piersons^  representing  31.0 
per  cent  of  the  total,  in  the  blind  population  15  years  of  age  or 
over,  the  number  single  would  have  been  only  8,470,  representing 
15.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  or  only  about  one-half  as  great,  and 
instead  of  36,708  who  had  married  (comprising  the  married, 
widowed,  and  divorced),  the  number  would  have  been  44,767, 
or  about  one-fifth  greater.  The  dilTerence  between  the  two  sets 
of  figures  affords  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  blindness 
^cts  as  a  bar  to  marriage;  it  does  not  afford  an  adequate  measure, 
Bpwever*  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  married, 
^ndowedj  and  divorced  blind  had  aheady  married  when  they 
Became  blind,  so  that  in  their  case  the  loss  of  sight  obviously 
could  have  had  no  influence  ui>on  their  matrimonial  opportu- 
nities, except  so  far  as  it  might  prevent  a  second  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  widowed  or  divorced.^ 

The  proportion  of  the  married,  witiowed,  and  divorced 
among  the  male  blind,  or  about  two- thirds  (67.6  per  cent), 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  among  the  general  popula- 
tion, while  among  females  it  is  very  nearly  the  same,  or 
Kout  seven-tenths  (70.7  per  cent).  The  proportion  mar- 
d  among  males  is  somewhat  less  for  the  blind  than  for 
the  general  population,  and  less  than  half  as  great  antong 
females;  while  the  proportion  widowed  among  males  is 
nearly  five  times  as  great  among  the  blind  as  among  the 
general  population,  and  four  times  as  great  among  females. 


These  differences  are,  of  course,  due  primarily  to  the  much 
ter  age  of  the  blind  population,  although  it  should  also  be 

me  in  mind  that  the  blind  widowers  and  widows  are  probably 
likely  to  remarry  than  those  who  have  sight.  ,  .  . 

The  circumstance  that  women  generally  marry  at  an  earlier 


>  "Tfae  Blind  in  the  United  SUte%"  p.  57- 
tlie  United  Sutca."  p.  32. 


See  also  "The  Blind  Population  ol 
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age  than  men  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  higher  percental 
who  had  been  married  among  the  former  in  the  blind  as  wdl  is 
in  the  general  population,  although  in  the  case  of  the  blind  there 
is  the  further  factor  that  a  somew'hat  larger  proportion  of  the 
females  than  of  the  males  retained  their  sight  until  they  war 
past  the  marrying  age.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
difference  betw^een  the  two  sexes  as  regards  the  percentage  irho 
had  been  married  is,  nevertheless,  smaller  in  the  blind  popula- 
tion than  it  is  in  the  general  population.  This  is  probably  to  bt 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  blindness  appears  to  coo- 
stitute  more  of  a  bar  for  females  than  for  males,  although  it  nur 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  oi 
the  female  blind  lose  their  sight  in  childhood,  or,  in  other  word^ 
before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  marry,  than  is  the  case  with 
the  males/ 

Although  the  proportion  of  the  males  among  the  bUnd 
who  arc  or  have  been  married  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
females,  the  proportion  of  the  fomier  who  are  married  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  of  the  latter  {46.0  per  cent,  as 
against  26.5  per  cent),  while  the  proportion  who  are  widowed 
is  less  than  half  as  great  (20.5  per  cent,  as  against  43.5  per 
cent). 

The  reason  for  these  differences  is,  of  course,  to  be  fownd 
partly  in  the  greater  age  of  the  female  blind  populatioii  lod 
partly  in  the  circumstance  that  widows  are  much  more  nitmcfW 
relatively  than  widowers  in  the  general  population.' 


t 
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With  respect  to  the  several  age  groups  in  which  the  blind 
and  the  general  population  are  found,  according  to  thcb 
marital  condition,  the  census  report  makes  the  folio 
comment : 

While  in  each  age  group  the  percentage  married,  both  for 
males  and  for  females,  is  lower  among  the  blind  than  in  tht 
population  as  a  whole,  the  percentage  not  only  of  single  but  also 
of  widowed  and  divorced  is  in  practically  every  case  substanlkllf 
higher.  This  of  course  is  another  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  blindness  acts  as  a  bar  to  marriage,  the  higher  percental 

>"Tbe  Blind  in  tht  Unital  Sutes."  p.  57.    S«e  d«o  "The  BUad 
the  United  Statei,"  p.  32. 
•  "The  BUbd  b  the  United  States,"  p.  58. 
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the  widowed  and  divorced  indicating  that  the  loss  of  sight 
Lust  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  have  prevented  a 
:ond  marriage.  In  the  case  of  the  divorced  it  is  of  course  pos- 
>le  that  the  loss  of  vdsion  may  have  been  a  contributing  factor 
bringing  about  the  divorce.  ,  «  .  The  difference  between  the 
ro  sets  of  percentages  is  in  general  greatest  for  the  ages  when 
the  majority  of  marriages  are  contracted,  and  decreases  regularly 
jam  the  later  age  groups,  which  in  the  case  of  the  blind  are  made 
K)  to  a  great  extent  of  persons  who  lost  their  sight  late  in  life, 
^pd  whose  marital  condition,  therefore,  was  probably  not 
■nected  by  their  blindness,  ,  .  . 

In  every  age  group,  both  for  males  and  for  females,  the  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  is  much  greater  relatively  among  the  single 
than  among  the  married^  widowed,  and  divorced,  taken  together, 
jtfid  in  practically  every  age  group  it  is  greater  among  the  single 
Kan  in  any  of  the  other  three  classes  taken  separately.  .  .  . 
K  every  age  group,  moreover,  the  number  of  blind  is  for  each 
^x  much  smaller  relatively  among  the  married  than  among  any 
of  the  other  three  classes,  the  difference  being  especially  marked 
in  the  earlier  age  groups.    As  there  is  no  inherent  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  actual  risk  of  blindness  for  the  single  is 
materially  greater  than  for  the  married,  widowed,  or  divorced, 
Wt  is  apparent  that  the  generally  high  ratios  of  blind  to  total 
Bopulation  shown  for  every  age  group  for  this  class  must  result 
■pom  the  fact  that  blindness  ordinarily  acts  as  a  bar  to  marriage,* 

W  With  respect  to  the  age  of  occurrence  of  blindness,  it  is 
found  that  for  blind  males  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over 
who  returned  special  schedules  the  proportion  single  among 
those  losing  sight  before  the  twentieth  year  is  76,0  per  cent, 
and  among  those  losing  sight  after  this  year  17,4  per  cent, 
while  the  respective  proportions  among  females  are  79.4  per 
cent  and  13. i  per  cent.    With  either  sex  the  proportions  de- 

trease  regularly  with  each  successive  age  group.    Among  the 
lind  who  have  been  married  the  proportions  married, 
widowed,  and  divorced  in  the  different  age  groups  (20.2 
per  cent,  3*6  per  cait,  and  0.2  per  cent,  respectively,  for 
^ales,  and  14.4  per  cent,  5.8  per  cent,  and  0,3  per  cent  for 
females,  becoming  blind  under  the  twentieth  year;  and 
H.3  per  cent,  23.1  per  cent,  and  1.2  per  cent  for  males,  and 
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32.5  per  cent,  53. S  per  cent,  and  0.7  per  cent  for  feniiles, 
becoming  blind  after  the  twentieth  year)  practicaDy  kc^ 
pace  with  those  for  the  general  population  in  similar  a^ 
groups.    Says  the  census  report: 

The  high  proportion  Isingle]  for  those  who  lost  their  sight  be- 
fore the  age  of  20  Is  of  course  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  this  class  is  somewhat  younger  than  the  others,  so  that 
normally  it  would  show  a  higher  percentage  single.  Even  roort 
importani:,  however,  is  the  circumstance  that  comparatively 
few  of  those  who  became  blind  under  20  were  married  at  tl»f 
time,  and  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  majority  of  those 
have  not  married  before  they  lose  their  sight  continue  single 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be 
served  that  both  for  males  and  for  females  the  percentage  who 
had  married  was  considerably  larger  for  those  who  had  lost  thdr 
sight  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19  than  for  those  who  lost  il 
before  completing  their  fifteenth  year,  or,  in  other  words,  before 
reaching  marriageable  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  percental 
married,  widowed,  or  divorced  in  each  age  group  of  the  bUid 
population  15  years  of  age  or  over  who  lost  sight  before  the 
completion  of  their  twentieth  year  had  been  the  same  as  that 
for  the  corresponding  age  group  of  the  general  population,  th« 
proportion  married,  widowed,  or  divorced  for  the  group  as  t 
whole  would  have  been  67.7  per  cent,  or  more  than  two- thirds, 
as  compared  with  an  actual  percentage  of  22.5,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth,  the  differences  in  these  two  percentages  bringing  out 
still  more  clearly  the  serious  impediment  which  blindness  con- 
stitutes to  marriage.  The  fact  that  the  percentage  marriedt 
widowed,  or  divorced  among  the  females  who  became  blimi 
before  reaching  the  age  of  20  is  lower  than  that  for  males  bean 
out  the  conclusion  previously  drawn  (p.  57)  that  blindness  is 
somewhat  less  of  a  bar  to  marriage  in  the  case  of  males  than  ol 
females,  since,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  percentage  should 
have  been  somewhat  liigher  for  females,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  women  ordinarily  marry  earlier  than  men. 

Since  the  proportion  who  had  already  married  when  they  be* 
came  blind  for  tliose  who  lost  their  sight  at  any  given  age  will 
presumably  be  about  the  same  as  the  proportion  who  have 
married  in  the  general  population  of  that  age,  the  difference 
between  this  latter  percentage  and  the  aggregate  percenta^ 
married,  widowed,  or  divorced  among  those  who  had  lost  their 
sight  at  the  given  age  should  represent  approximately  the  per- 
centage who  married  after  they  became  blind.    Thus  practicaUy 
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aU  those  who  had  married  among  persons  who  lost  their  sight 
before  the  age  of  15  (approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total,  both 
lor  males  and  for  females)  had  done  so  after  they  became  blind, 
as  comparatively  few  marriages  are  contracted  before  that  age. 
Similarly,  since  about  i  per  cent  of  the  males  and  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  females  from  15  to  19  years  of  age  in  the  general 
population  are  married,  and  as  34.6  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
LA3.6  per  cent  of  the  females  who  lost  their  sight  at  these  ages  had 
Married  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  about  one-tliird  of 
Ptoc  males  and  one-fifth  of  the  females  who  were  from  15  to  19 
years  of  age  when  they  lost  their  sight  probably  had  married 
since  they  became  blind.  These  figures  show  that  marriage 
among  the  blind  is  by  no  means  rare,  although,  as  pre\'iously 
pointed  out,  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  among  those  who 


ki 


can  see. 


From  all  that  has  been  signified  in  the  census  investiga- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  marriage  of  blind  persons  as  a  class 
may  be  regarded  as  of  not  nearly  so  common  a  practice  as 
of  persons  possessed  of  sight. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
blind  marry  among  themselves.  On  this  point  we  do  not 
have  at  hand  precise  information.  From  what  has  just  been 
said,  it  seems  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  re- 
ported as  being  or  having  been  married,  have  or  have  had 
partners  with  the  sense  of  vision.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  marriages  of  most  persons  now  blind  were  contracted 
prior  to  the  advent  of  their  blindness,  which,  furthermore, 
we  know,  is  in  great  part  an  incident  of  the  later  years  of 
e.  In  addition,  the  statistics  previously  referred  to, 
,ing  the  number  of  the  blind  with  both  parents  blind  as 
I,  may  not  be  without  value  in  furnishing  us  a  hint  as  to 
situation.  From  direct  inquiries  made  with  respect  to 
e  condition  in  the  several  States,  it  would  appear  that 
ere  are  several  hundred  blind  couples  (both  blind  at  the 
e  of  marriage)  in  the  United  States,* 

*  *'The  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  p.  95.   Of  8,886  bBnd  persons  fifteen  ytMn  at 
and  over  for  whom  spedal  schedules  were  returned,  and  who  were  reported  as 

385  were  stated  to  have  had  children,  some  widowed  and  divoFced  persons 
been  indoded  among  than.   Ibid.,  p.  115, 

•  The  number  of  aach  aurriagcs  seems  to  vary  somewhat  in  diHcrcnt  conuxmrnticft. 
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The  reasons  for  the  relatively  small  number  of  marriages 
of  the  blind  with  the  bhnd  are  several.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  noted,  most  blind  persons  were  in  the  possesskm 
of  sight  at  the  age  when  marriages  are  usually  contracted 
Again,  opportunities  for  the  association  of  unmarried  blind 
persons  of  the  opposite  sexes  are  in  a  large  number  of  case-^ 
but  rarely  afforded. *  Finally,  there  exists  in  many  quarters 
a  ver>^  strong  sentiment  against  unions  of  the  blind  with  the 
blind — a  sentiment  not  confined  to  educators  and  frieni^ 
of  the  blind,  but  extending  to  an  influential  portion  of  the 
blind  themselves,^  This  feeling,  it  should  be  remarked, 
does  not  arise  so  much  out  of  fear  of  the  possible  effect 
upon  the  offspring  of  them,  as  out  of  the  economic  and 
social  considerations  involved  in  the  marriage  of  blind 
couples.^ 

With  the  situation  thus  presented ^  we  may  turn  to  our 
original  question  as  to  the  consequences,  in  the  way  of  the 
transmission  of  blindness,  from  the  marriages  of  the  blind, 


fai  the  State  of  Maryland  only  one  such  instance  is  aid  to  b«  knoira. 
of  Americui  AaaodaLion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  igto.  p.  1 1  r.  Of  foilDcr popik 
of  the  Pom^lvanui  Institution  up  to  the  year  1Q07,  there  were  iq  who  had  murM 
other  blind  pcnon&.  Rcfxin,  igoj,  p.  16.  Of  55  macriages  of  former  piipih  of  tb 
MiMouri  School  for  which  record  has  been  kept,  3 a  have  been  iatcrtnaniM^ 
Bulletin  of  Missouri  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrcctioni,  loio,  no.  3,  p.  58.  Diinfll 
the  continuance  of  a  spedal  industrial  home  for  the  blind  in  Iowa,  there  wvt  5 
blind  couples  who  married  from  189}  to  1899.  Report  ol  Iowa  Board  of  CootrcJ. 
i8q9,  p.  531.    See  also  Clarence  Loeb,  op.  cH,,  p.  33. 

■  In  the  ^uoU  for  the  blind  as  a  rule  the  miD^ing  of  ptipQs  of  apposiie  tarn  t% 
permitted  only  under  careful  supervision,  in  some  an  almost  complete  wepanlk* 
of  the  two  being  effected.  In  other  organizations  for  the  blind  restrictiaos  Aft 
uauaUy  placed  upon  the  meeting  of  such  unmarried  peraooft. 

« Among  the  assodatiane  of  alumiue  of  the  Perkin*  Institution  and  of  the  feno' 
^Ivania  Institution  there  is  an  aijrcement  that  if  one  of  their  number  marrie*  t 
blind  person,  her  name  is  to  be  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

•The  practical  difhcultiu  in  the  way  of  most  sightless  couples,  combined  witll 
the  hardships  imposed  upon  both— there  not  being  a  single  "pair  of  wiiMioirs"  fo* 
the  two — are  to  great  that  such  marriages  are  generally  regarded  «a  deplprsbte. 
the  matter  of  the  intermarriage  of  the  blind  with  the  blind,  iiee  Procvedincs 
American  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1853,  p.  35;  iSSj,  p.  57;  Rejiort  of  Perkins  I 
ftitudon,  1R74,  p.  100;  Amtrican  JoumaJ  a/  the  Mfdkci  Sdtncet,  Izv.,  187.3.  P-  4> 
"Trimsharp's  Account  of  Himself/*  1875.  P  55 ;  Proceedings  of  Nadonal  Coofcrcn 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  1879,  p.  ju;  Proccaedtngs  of  MinMSOC*  Cool 
of  Charities  and  Correction*  i8oOr  P-  NJ  Mmtof,  ii,,  i8gj,  pp.  tSa,  .^53;  j  W  Wei 
"Abilities  and  Achievement*  of  the  Blind/'  1905,  p,  363;  Outlook  /or  the  Bii»d, 
1911,  p.  M;  Si.  Louis  Republic,  May  ij,  1908. 
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ilarly  from  the  marriage  of  the  blind  with  the  blind; 
tliat  is,  whether  the  likelihood  of  blind  issue  from  them 
lay  be  expected  to  be  materially  enhanced.  Census 
Ltistics  are  wanting  for  the  making  of  direct  comparison 
Jtween  cases  where  both  parties  are  blind  and  cases  where 
it  one  is  so;  but  renewed  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
:t  that  1,073,  ^^  3-7  per  cent  of  the  blind  for  whom  report 
made,  have  parents  who  are  likewise  blind,  31,  or  2.9  per 
,t  of  them  (or  o.i  per  cent  of  the  entire  number),  ha\dng 
both  parents  so;  and  that  195,  or  0.7  per  cent,  have  children 
who  are  also  blind,  though  the  actual  number  of  the  latter 
is  probably  somewhat  higher,  the  blindness  of  such  not 
infrequently  developing  in  later  years  of  life.    For  further 

Ejht  in  the  matter,  we  may  refer  again  to  the  results  of 
r.  Loeb  s  investigations.^     Here,  it  will  be  remembered, 
ere  are  1,204  families  in  which  blindness  is  discovered 
ta  be  of  hereditary  character,  with  4,155  children  bom  of 
them,  of  whom  2,523.  or  60.7  j^r  cent,  are  affected.    The 
number  of  cases  where  both  parents  are  blind  is  very  small, 
there  being  only  6  such  families,  while  the  total  number  of 
^bildren  born  oi  them  is  but  ,u,  or  0.7  per  cent  of  all. 
lb  those  families  where  the  blindness  is  of  direct  heredity, 
with  one  or  both  parents  blind.  2,324  children  are  bom 
of  whom  1,336,  or  57.5  per  cent,  are  afTected.     In  those 
where  both  parents  are  blind,  3 1  children  are  bom.  of  whom 
B7.  or  54.8  per  cent,  are  afTected.     In  those  where  one 
Barent  only  is  blind,  the  other  having  sight,  2,293  children 
ve  born,  of  whom  1,319,  or  57.4  per  cent,  are  affected.    In 
those  where  the  heredity  is  indirect,  that  is,  not  through 
^e  parents  themselves,  but  through  a  more  remote  ancestor, 
■S5  children  are  bom,  of  whom  226,  or  58,7  per  cent,  are 
aflfected.    In  those  where  the  heredity  is  collateral  that  is, 
Jhrough  some  cousin,  or  uncle  or  aunt,  1,446  children  are 
■Dm,  of  whom  961,  or  66.4  per  cent,  are  affected. 

In  all  this  perhaps  the  most  striking  result  is  the  very 
ir  proportions  found,  whether  the  heredity  is  direct, 

i  See  p.  1^5. 
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with  one  or  both  the  parents  blind,  or  is  indirect,  or  is 
coliateral.  It  would  seem  to  be  indicated  that  in  the  effect 
upon  the  sight  no  greater  part  is  played  by  direct  heredity 
than  by  indirect  or  collateral  heredity.  In  the  nearly  equal 
proportions  of  children  affected  when  both  parents  are 
blind,  and  when  only  one  is  so,  that  in  the  latter  case  being 
in  fact  slightly  larger,  there  is  apparently  a  very  strange 
outcome.  It  may  be  taken  to  mean  that,  so  far  as  is  man- 
ifested from  these  statistics,  the  likelihood  of  blind  offspnni 
is  not  necessarily  greater  when  both  parents  are  Mthout 
sight  than  when  one  is  without  it  and  the  other  with  it. 
The  explanation  probably  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  with 
different  pathological  conditions  in  parents  who  are  blind. 
the  blindness  of  one  being  due  to  one  affection,  and  that  of 
the  other  to  another — it  being  but  very  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  disorder  in  both  should  arise  from  precisely 
the  same  cause — the  liability  to  the  transmission  of  blind* 
ness  should  be  no  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  unions 
of  one  sighted  and  one  blind  partner. 

Finally,  in  the  reports  of  certain  of  the  special  schools  for 
the  blind  there  is  afforded  corroboration  both  of  the  genend 
connection  between  blindness  and  the  existence  of  blind 
relatives,  and  of  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  sights 
less  who  are  the  offspring  of  like  parents.  Of  266  pupils 
who  have  been  ir  attendance  at  the  Colorado  School  up  to 
1 9 16,  there  have  been  2,  or  0.8  per  cent,  who  liave  had  blind 
parents.  Of  44  new  admissions  in  the  Iowa  School  in  19 14 
and  1 91 5,  the  number  having  parents  with  defective  vision 
was  I,  or  2.3  per  cent.  Of  55  marriages  recorded  of  former 
pupils  of  the  Missouri  School,  only  i  blind  child,  or  1.8  per 
cent,  was  the  issue.  From  replies  to  inquiries  directed  to 
the  several  States,  the  proportions  seem  to  be  but  little 
increased* 

Effect  upon  Blindness  of  Consanguineous  MARxiACsi 

Akin  to,  or  perhaps  rather  a  part  of,  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  heredity  upon  blindness  is  that  of  the  effect  thero- 
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"Upon  of  consanguineoiis  marriages.  This  comes  chiefly 
from  a  certain  decided  tendency  for  a  defect,  physical  or 
mental,  to  which  there  may  be  a  family  predisposition, 
even  though  of  a  latent  character,  and  not  found  in  the 
parents  themselves,  to  appear  in  the  offspring  of  such 
marriages;  or,  in  shorty  from  the  increased  tendency  for  a 
given  defect  to  be  transmitted  as  the  result  of  such  mar- 
riages. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1910,  of  29,242  blind 
rsons  answering  in  this  particular,  709,  or  24  per  cent, 
have  parents  who  were  first  cousins.^  Of  these,  266,  or 
37.5  per  cent,  have  blind  relatives,  as  compared  with  ii.o 
per  cent  for  the  blind  in  general.  In  other  words,  while 
persons  whose  parents  were  first  cousins  constitute  2.4  per 
cent  of  the  blind,  they  constitute  8.3  per  cent  of  the  blind 
having  blind  relatives.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  the  blind 
with  blind  relatives  is  over  three  times  as  great  among 
those  whose  parents  were  cousins  as  it  is  among  the  blind 
as  a  whole.  Of  the  blind  with  such  relatives,  most  have 
blind  brothers  or  sisters,  94.0  per  cent  ha\ing  such  in  con- 
junction with  other  relatives,  and  88.0  per  cent  such  alone; 
"while  only  10.5  per  cent  have  blind  parents,  only  5.6  per 
cent  ha\ing  such  alone;  and  only  04  per  cent  have  blind 
children.    With  respect  to  the  age  at  which  sight  was  lost, 

•  TWi  c&lio  la  thought  possibly  to  be  too  high.  ''The  Blind  io  the  United  States,** 
I  tS.  The  tmtio  among  native-born  whites  is  3.2  per  cent,  amoag  the  foreign  born 
H.i  per  cent»  and  among  Negroes  06  per  cent.  According  to  the  census  of  1900,  of 
56,507  l^d  penona  for  whom  report  was  made.  ^,527,  or  4.5  per  cent,  had  parents 
wbo  were  oouaina.  Of  these,  933i  or  39.3  per  cent,  also  had  blind  relatives,  of  whom 
&M>>  or  33-4  per  cent,  were  ancestors,  brothers,  or  ^stersj,  and  140,  or  5.9  per  cent, 
ooltateral  relaUves  or  descendants.  With  tbc»e  whose  parents  were  cousins,  the 
bKndnyaa  in  63a,  or  15.0  per  cent,  was  congenital;  whUe  of  this  number,  350,  or 
$SA  per  ceat,  aJao  bad  bhnd  relatives.  Among  the  blind  whose  parents  were  not 
the  proportion  having  blind  relatives  was  17.6  per  cent,  and  the  proportion 
■Jtal  cases  was  6^  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  those  born  blind  and 
having  blind  rclativci  was  a 7. g  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of 
blind  having  bUnd  relatives  is  over  twice  as  great  when  the  parents  are  cousins 
is  when  th^  are  not;  the  proportloa  of  the  congeaitally  bUad  is  nearly  four 
as  gTttt;  and  the  proportion  of  the  congcmt&lly  blind  also  having  blind  rela- 
b  twice  as  great.  Special  Reports,  "The  BUml  and  the  Deaf,"  1906,  pp.  16, 
See  also  G.  B.  L.  Amer,  "Consanguineous  Marriages,"  tgoS,  p.  59;  Indi- 
bd,,  1906,  p.  333;  PennsytvoHM  Medkai  Joumai,  tA,,  1909,  p.  751 ;  Amencan 
Imnui  fj  Opktkahmoiogy,  xx.»  1903.  P  33?- 
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the  tendency  is  strongly  to  an  earlier  period  in  the  case  d 
the  blind  with  parents  who  were  cousins,  and  to  a  later  b 
the  case  of  the  blind  without  such  parents,  the  dififerenoes 
being  especially  pronounced  among  those  blind  at  birth 
and  among  those  becoming  so  in  advanced  years.  The 
proportion  of  the  former  class  congenitally  blind  is  21.7  per 
cent,  as  against  6.1  per  cent  for  the  latter  class,  or  over  three 
times  as  great.  The  proportion  losing  sight  under  the 
twentieth  year  is  25.5  per  cent  for  the  former,  as  against  ;j.S 
per  cent  for  the  latter;  whereas  the  proportion  losing  sight 
above  this  age  is  51.1  per  cent,  as  against  68.8  j>er  ccntr 
being  for  those  losing  sight  after  the  forty- lifth  year  27.S  per 
cent,  as  against  45.6  per  cent,  and  for  those  losing  sight 
after  the  sixty -fifth  year  11.7  i3er  cent,  as  against  21.5  per 
cent. 

These  differences  are  of  course  explained  by  the  circumstanct 
that  the  special  risk  involved  in  consanguineous  marriages  aristt 
from  the  fact  that  any  latent  tendency  toward  a  hereditarj-  d^ 
feet  is  much  more  likely  to  become  evident  in  the  offspring  of  ;i 
marriage  when  both  parents  possess  this  latent  tendency*  than 
when  only  one  possesses  it.  As  such  defects  to  a  considerahle 
extent  either  are  congenita!  or  manifest  themselves  early  in  life, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  blind  children  of  first  cousins  would 
comprise  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  persons  who  were  dm- 
genitally  blind  or  lost  their  sij^ht  in  infancy  or  childhood* 

It  is  also  found  that  with  certain  diseases  the  proportion 
of  the  blind  whose  parents  were  cousins  is  greater  than  of 
the  blind  whose  parents  were  not  so  related.  These  are 
cataract,  constituting  11.4  per  cent  in  the  former  case, 
as  against  i  i.i  per  cent  in  the  latter;  measles,  with  2.7  |jef 
cent,  as  against  1.7  per  cent;  scrofula,  with  i.i  per  cent,  as 
against  0.8  per  cent;  typhoid  fever,  with  i.i  per  cent*  as 
against  0.7  per  cent;  malformations,  with  07  per  cent,  as 
against  0.2  per  cent;  poisoning,  with  0.6  per  cent,  as  against 
0.4  per  cent;  amaurosis  and  other  disturbances  of  vision 
without  ophthainioscopic  changes,  with  04  per  cent,  as 

t"Tbe  BUnd  tn  the  ITnlted  $Ut»,"  p,  iff. 
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S^iixst  O.I  per  cent;  exposure  to  heat,  with  0.4  per  cent, 
^  3.gainst  0.1  per  cent;  and  retinitis  pigmentosa,  with  0,3 
'^'^  cent,  as  against  o.i  per  cent.'  The  proportions  are 
^^^a^ter  when  the  parents  are  unrelated  for  most  of  the 
specific  affections  of  the  eye,  especially  trachoma,  ophthal- 
^^^a  neonatorum,  glaucoma,  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
^-rid  also  for  the  larger  number  of  general  causes,  particu- 
larly external  injuries* 

The  connection  of  consanguineous  marriages  with  blind- 
ness is  likewise  shown  in  the  reports  of  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  the  Colorado  School,  of  266  pupils  in  attendance  up  to 
^l^,  7,  or  2.6  per  cent,  have  been  the  offspring  of  parents 
^^^ho  were  related  before  marriage.  In  the  Iowa  School,  of 
44  new  admissions  in  19 12  and  19 13,  there  was  i  whose 
parents  were  cousins,  or  2.3  per  cent.  In  the  North  Car- 
olina School,  of  a  total  attendance  in  1910  of  364  pupils, 
$1,  or  14,0  per  cent,  had  parents  who  were  cousins;  and  of 
274  pupils  in  191 5,  48,  or  17.5  per  cent.' 

Consanguineous  marriages  which  have  an  effect  on 
t)lindness,  it  thus  appears,  are  not  of  relatively  frequent 
occurrence.  But  where  they  do  take  place,  there  is  found 
to  be  a  decided  connection  between  them  and  resulting 
blindness  in  the  offspring.  The  matter  seems  a  part  of  a 
general  law  of  wide  application,  namely,  that  in  the  blood 
relationship  of  parents  the  possibilities  are  intensified  uf 
^e  perpetuation  of  a  given  strain,  which  holds  true  no  less 
^'th  respect  to  the  transmission  of  blindness-  How  far, 
however,  if  at  alh  such  blindness  is  to  be  ascribed  d  rectly 
or  solely  to  the  fact  of  the  relationship  of  the  parents,  is  a 

I  object  for  question.  The  main  consideration,  and  the 
P^iut  in  regard  to  which  we  can,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
•uiowledge,  be  most  sure,  seems  to  be  that  in  such  marriages 
'  AcccKrling  to  ibe  ccnsiw  o(  igoo.  the  discajses  which  showed  larger  proportions 
*«a  \he  parents  were  reported  as  cousins  than  when  they  were  aot,  were:  scrofula, 
'^tb  i,&  per  cent,  as  against  i.o  per  cent;  measles,  with  3,^  per  cent,  as  against 
*s3  pel  ceni;  scarlet  fever,  with  la  per  cent,  as  against  i.o  per  cent;  and  catarrh, 
*^Uioj9  per  cent,  as  ogainsl  0.8  per  cent. 
'Transactions  of  Medical  Society  of  State  ol  North  Carolina,  tQts«  p.  245. 
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the  chances  are  at  least  doubled  of  the  offsprmg  acquiring 
the  characteristics  of  the  parents;  and  that  in  them  the 
liability  is  thus  proportionately  enhanced  of  transmitting 
bUndness.  In  whatever  attention  is  given  to  the  problem 
of  consanguineous  marriages,  their  part  in  the  causation 
of  blindness  should  have  due  heed.^ 

Possible  Action  for  the  Prevention  of  Hereditary 

BLI>roNESS 

Even  though  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  ail 
blindness  is  to  be  ascribed  to  hereditary  action,  yet  this 
portion  deser\TS  full  and  serious  attention.  For  its  repres- 
sion rigorous  measures  if  necessary^  are  called  for.  A  ver}' 
great  field  is  before  us  for  general  education  on  the  subject; 
and  a  field  also  for  legislation,  which  will  perhaps  become 
more  clearly  defined  in  the  course  of  time.^  The  question 
is  largely  within  the  pro\ince  of  eugenics,  and  it  is  according 
to  its  pronouncements  that  our  efforts  will  have  principall)' 
to  be  governed. 

Towards  the  formulation  of  a  program  or  plan  of  action, 
the  following  may  be  set  down  as  in  the  main  the  conclu- 
sions which  are  to  be  drawn  from  our  foregoing  study  with 
respect  to  the  effects  of  heredity  upon  blindness,    (i)  So  fax 
as  we  can  discover,  the  whole  matter  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  heredity,  in  respect  to  which  our  knowledge  i^ 
very  limited.     (2)   Blindness  in  the  causation  of  whidi 
heredity  plays  a  part^  apparently  constitutes  much  the 
smaller  portion  of  all  blindness,  though  the  exact  extent 

I  Of  the  offspring  of  consanRuineous  mamagcs,  only  0.25  per  cent,  it  has  bwm 
found,  are  blind,  and  only  0.05  per  cent  are  oonj^eni tally  so.  Contrasted  with  tht 
f&tio  for  the  general  popuUlion,  the  chances  of  such  offspring  are  63  a  per  millioD 
when  the  parents  are  cousiis,  lo  63  per  million  when  they  are  not  related,  the 
chances  thti^  being  ten  timta  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  G.  B.  L.  Aroer, 
»^.  cU„  p,  64. 

•  In  sooac  Stales  there  has  been  consideration  of  the  prohibition  of  the  marriages 
of  congenitally  blind  pcrsoos,  as  well  as  the  marriages  of  certain  other  classes.  The 
propooi  has  also  been  made  that  after  the  birth  of  a  blind  chitd  to  a  omiple. 
the  ptreots  be  i>reventcd,  by  sequcslrailon  or  by  sterilization,  from  having  other 
children.  See  Journal  of  American  Medical  AsspcuUum,  \xx,,  191S,  p.  t^i^i  Truy* 
atftiaiit  of  Section  on  Ophthalmology  of  American  Medical  Aisodatioa,  1918, 
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of  such  blindness  we  caruiot  now  determine.  (3)  However 
we  regard  the  connection  of  blindness  with  heredity— 
whether  simply  the  manifestation  of  blindness  through 
particular  affections,  or  whether,  as  a  less  immediate  or 
direct  result,  the  consequence  of  the  passing  on  of  a  par- 
ticular defect  or  infirmity,  or  of  a  certain  physical  condi- 
tion,  which  is  itself  the  cause  of  blindness — this  connection 
is  a  ver^^  real  one.  From  the  extent  of  blindness  among 
relatives  of  blind  persons,  both  lineal  and  collateral,  it  is 
clear  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  families  in  society 
deeply  affected  with  blindness.     (4)  Heredity  appears  to 

■  bear  upon  blindness  through  the  operation  of  a  limited 
number  of  diseases;  arid  it  is  for  the  existence  of  such 
diseases  that  we  must  look  in  our  attempts  to  fijc  upon  the 

■seat  of  the  trouble,  {5)  So  far  as  the  increased  possibility 
of  blindness  resulting  from  the  marriage  of  blind  persons 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  need  to  fear,  purely  from  the 

■  standpoint  of  eugenics,  that  the  amount  thereof  will 
prove  considerable.  This  is  true  even  with  respect  to  the 
marriage  of  the  blind  with  the  blind,  though  on  other 
grounds  strong  objections  are  to  be  advanced  to  such  unions. 
The  blind  generally  are  much  less  given  to  marriage  than 
is  the  normal  population;  and  of  their  marriages  those 
with  blind  partners  form  on  the  whole  much  the  smaller 
part.  In  the  marriage  of  blind  persons  the  danger  is  con- 
fined to  the  relatively  small  number  of  diseases  above  re- 
ferred to,  which,  in  the  case  of  couples  both  of  the  partners 
of  which  are  blind,  will  rarely  be  the  same  in  each  of  them. 
The  likelihood  of  bUnd  offspring  is  thus  not  necessarily 
greater  when  both  parents  are  blind  than  when  one  is  blind 
and  the  other  sighted.  It  also  follows  that  seeing  persons 
having  one  of  the  diseases  indicated  are  practically  as  liable 
to  affect  their  offspring  with  blindness  as  are  the  blind  sutTer- 
ing  themselves  from  such  disease,  (6)  The  matter  of  great- 
est significance  seems  to  lie  in  the  possibihly  of  the  marriage 
of  blind  persons  whose  blindness  is  due  to  one  of  the  dis- 
eases specified,  especially  in  case  of  the  existence  of  similar 
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blind  relatives,  and  in  the  possibility  of  the  marriage  (A 
sighted  persons,  especially  if  with  blind  relatives  whose 
blindness  has  resulted  from  one  of  these  diseases.  It  is 
here  that  the  real  peril  exists,  and  that  the  sdence  of  eug^cs 
is  to  be  called  into  requisition.  (7)  This  science  is  also 
to  be  invoked  with  respect  to  consanguineous  marriages 
which  have  a  beating  upon  blindness.  Though  these  do  not 
take  place,  so  far  as  their  effect  on  blindness  is  concerned, 
to  any  great  extent,  yet  when  they  do,  their  consequences 
are  very  marked.  Their  relation  to  blindness  consists  sppai- 
ently  for  the  most  part  in  the  circumstance  that  the  chances 
of  its  transmission  are  thereby  intensified,  there  being  also  a 
considerable  connection  with  the  question  of  blind  relatives 
in  general. 


CHAPTER  VITI 
BLINDNESS  AND  DISEASE 


BUNDNESS  FROM  GENERAL  DISEASES 

From  diseases  affecting  the  eye  in  one  way  or  another 
I  there  results,  according  to  our  previous  landings,  some  four- 
^^  fcfths  of  all  blindness.  Much  of  this  is  discovered  to  be  due 
^B  to  diseases  of  infectious  character.  Certain  of  these  diseases, 
B  as  we  have  seen,  are  general  ones,  some  being  rather  pecul- 
iar to  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  as  scarlet  fever. 
measles,  mumps,  meningitis,  typhoid  fever,  smallpox, 
and  similar  affections.  Others  are  infections  of  a  venereal 
nature,  which  seem  to  have  an  extended  influence  upon  the 
organs  of  vision.^  The  larger  number  of  such  infectious 
diseases  are,  in  most  individual  cases,  amenable  to  treat- 
nient,  with,  the  consequent  saving  of  the  sight,  if  taken  in 
liand  at  an  early  stage;  while  b\'  a  proper  course  of  isolation 
in  all  instances  there  can  at  least  be  accomphshed  a  checking 
^i  their  spread.^'  In  s^Ttipathetic  ophthalmia  resulting  from 
^omds  there  is  likewise  the  possibility  of  infection,  which 
^a.y  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  suitable  care.  With 
*^^rtain  of  the  specific  affections  of  the  eye,  furthemnore, 
•^^oiably  cataract  and  glaucoma,  and  others  of  a  minor  ex- 
t^nt,  as  ulcer  of  the  cornea  and  similar  disorders,  there  is, 
^  the  affording  of  due  and  seasonable  treatment,  occasion 
lOr  ver>-  much  preventive  work»  perhaps  much  more  than 

Syphilis  b  s&td  to  be  ibe  cause  of  nearly  all  coivgrnital  blindness  and  tnallorraa- 
'*»  of  the  eye.  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction,  arvii.,  iqii,  4,  Dec., 
^8,  To  it  are  brgely  due  atrophy  of  the  optic  ner\'e  and  ititerstilial  keratitis, 
the  latter  00  per  cent  b  ascribed  to  syphilis.  Report  of  Maaeachujetts  Comini&- 
for  the  blind,  jgio.  p.  ly,  1015.  p.  58.  See  also  tovHi  Medkal  Joumai,  xv,,  1908, 
279;  Atckivfs  of  Ophlkalmaloiy,  xlvii.,  loiii.  P-  455- 
*  Oq  the  relation  of  infectious  discAsca  to  bUndness,  see  lUinois  MtdiaU  JounuU, 


**i 


tgij,  p.  401. 
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is  generally  realized.*  Finally,  even  with  those  disease 
causing  blindness  the  possibilities  of  the  prevention  of  wtuch 
are  not  so  apparent,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  consider- 
able gain  might  be  generally  effected  in  the  employment  of 
fitting  medical  and  surgical  measures.  In  certain  quarter? 
already,  most  often  in  connection  with  dinic$  in  large  dties, 
and  also  where  a  general  system  of  nursing  prevaiJs,  note- 
worthy  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  treat  beneficially  case? 
of  impaired  sight,  especially  cases  in  an  incipient  stage.' 

Under  enlightened  action,  then,  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
very  large  part  of  blindness  resulting  from  disease  may  be 
prevented.  The  problem  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  medial 
science,  and  for  the  present  the  most  that  we  can  do  is  to 
wait  upon  its  developments  in  the  study  of  both  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  of  its  treatment.  At  the  same  time 
an  immediately  practical  program  lies  in  the  better  safe^ 
guarding  of  the  general  health  of  the  communit>',  which 
will  insure  a  measurable  diminution  of  blindness.* 

There  are,  however,  several  specific  diseases  of  a  highly 
contagious  character,  often  appearing  in  the  years  of  child- 
hood and  youthj  which  have  a  peculiar  bearing  upon 
blindness,  and  in  respect  to  which  there  are  maniicsl 
possibilities  of  prevention.  These  are  in  the  main  ophthai^ 
mia  neonatorum,  trachoma,  conjunctivitis,  and  keratitis- 
The  two  first  named  will  require  rather  detailed  attention. 
especially  ophthahnia  neonatorum.  Conjunctivitis,  an 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  (in  an  acute  stage  some- 
times  known  as  **pink  eye'*),  is  generally  to  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  ciean  towels,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  Keratitis  i^ 
of  two  principal  forms.    Phlyctenular  ki  rafitis   an  afTen  tion 


«  On  Uie  possibility  ol  help  for  caCAractt  see  Rc|M)fi  ui  Mu-s^n  inw-us  i  nmmisMur 
for  the  Blind,  iqis,  P-  68. 

'  On  dinica  lor  eye  diicajcs,  sec  Proceedinjpi  of  Natiomil  Confcrr"-  -    *  i^\..,\,,^ 
and  Correction,  191S1  P-  ^^9-      By  certain  associations  and  corrr 
btind  tpedol  attention  is  being  given  to  the  providing  of  dinics.    I 
they  have  been  established  at  State  institutional 

•  Weakened  viMon,  possibly  to  a  serious  degree,  is  sometimes  due  to  dfaorkeic' 
tht  fciienl  systetn,  as  indig^tton,  constipation,  and  nervous  trouble^  at  veB  a« 
to  rtiinifti  oC  a  more  particuki  character. 
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Its  Prevalence,  and  Practical  Measures 
FOR  Its  Prevention 


of  the  comea,  most  likely  of  tubercular  origin,  and  often 
with  the  characteristics  of  scrofula  or  eczema,  is  a  conse- 
quence largely  of  bad  housing  and  nourishing;  its  prevention 
depends  in  the  greatest  measure  upon  the  establishment  of 
wholesome  and  sanitary  surroundings,  and  upon  the  general 
treatment  for  tuberculosis.*  Interstitial  keratitis,  also  a 
corneal  affection,  is  due  in  most  cases  to  venereal  disease, 
and  in  a  few  to  tuberculosis. 

rlA 
Trachoma,  or  granulated  lids  (sometimes  also  called  "red 
sore  eyes")r  producing  small  eruptions,  or  "granulations," 
under  the  eyeUds,  is,  according  to  the  census,  with  *^sore 
eyes,"  the  cause  of  between  four  and  five  per  cent  of  all 

■blindness.    Of  the  persons  affected  with  it  not  all  lose  their 
sight,  but  a  very  considerable  proportion  eventually  do, 
most  of  these  becoming  partiaUy,  but  effectively,  blind. 
H  Trachoma  is  spread  chiefly  by  the  use  of  unclean  appliances, 
^especially  of  the  common  towel  or  wash  basin.     The  dis- 
Kase  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  though  it  is 
in  the  main  concentrated  in  particular  sections.    Among 
certain  classes  of  the  foreign  bom  it  obtains  to  a  high  degree,  ^ 
[t  is  also  very  prevalent  among  some  of  the  native  Indian 
ices.'    Among  miners  in  particular  regions  it  is  likemse 
found.    Considered  geographically^  trachoma  may  be  said 


•  This  hjks  been  ded&red  to  be  "  the  commonest  of  damagiiig  eye  diseases  in  dties." 
of  Massacbuietts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  to  to,  p.  55.  Of  the  blmdness 
Miwirhiintts  2  per  csent  is  said  to  be  caused  by  this  disease.  Survey,  joxii.,  1Q14, 
x8x.  See  also  Masaadiusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Bulletio,  no.  2,  1910, 
CoostTvtttioa  of  Eyesi^t  '*;  Report,  1915,  p.  66. 

I  III  1Q09  the  nurober  of  immigrants  rejected  by  re&sou  of  trachoma  iras  2,064; 
iQto.  },6{8;  in  191 1,  3,153;  in  1913,  1,331;  in  1913,  7,047;  and  in  1914.  z.S^S* 
'The  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  1917,  p.  51.  See  also  tWaf.,  pp.  39,  107:  United 
ites  Public  Health  Reports,  Reprint  796,  1915;  National  Comnoittee  for  the 
n  of  Blindnrw,  Publications,  ao.  6,  1915,  '*  Trachoma  a  Nattonaf  Menace  " 
FfG.  L,  Berry),  p,  19;  Report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  1910,  i.,  p.  94S; 
if  em  York  State  Journal  0/  Medicine^  im.,  1917,  p.  283- 

'Of  39^331  Indians  examined  by  the  Federal  authorities  la  1913  and  1914^  &,940, 
22.1  pet  GCftt,  mttt  with  trachoma.    Publlcatlotis  of  National  Committee  for  the 
itiofl  of  Blindneai,  loc,  eit„  p.  35.    Sec  also  Report  of  United  States  Ptibtic 
f&ealth  Senrice,  191*,  p,  24;  igij,  p.  357. 
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to  exist  throughout  the  Appalachian  system,  especially  m 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia »'  and 
also  in  Florida;  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas;  -  in  a  few  States  of  the  Middle  West,  as  Ohio. 
Illinois,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas;  '  in  a  few 
States  of  the  Southwest,  as  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Ne\'a(k 
Texas,  and  Oklahoma ;  and  in  a  few  other  scattered  sections.* 
The  chief  requirements  for  the  checking  of  this  disease 
are  the  compulsory  reporting  to  the  health  authorities  of  all 
cases;  rigorous  follow-up  work  in  the  way  of  treatment  of 
such  cases;  the  possible  quarantining  of  actual  and  sus- 

'  The  disease  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  mountain&  of  Kentucky,  gieeniof  to 
be  rooted  in  certain  slrongholds,  thoufjh  it  is  found  in  oLhef  parts  as  vril.  Of 
persons  examined  in  5  mountain  counties,  13.0  per  cent  were  discovered  to  \mwt\L 
Publications  of  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Bltndncs».  Im,  t^^ 
p.  27;  American  Medical  Association,  Conservation  of  Vision  Pamphlets,  %*.  {"Ti*' 
choma  in  Extern  Kentucky*').  In  33  munties  the  proportion  varied  from  1.7  pit 
cent  to  264  per  cent.  averajRin^  7.1  per  cent.  In  10  counties  the  pruporiion  wuli 
per  cent.  Bulletin  of  Boahd  of  Health  of  Kentucky,  July,  1015;  Outt^tk  fat  llr 
Blind,  ix.,  IQ15,  p.  61.  Of  the  <u:hool  children  of  the  mountain  section,  tnm  i  t» 
18  per  cent  have  been  said  to  be  affected.  Sunty^  xxix,,  igij,  p.  670.  to  ceriAU 
other  districts  of  the  State  the  protwrtion  with  trachoma  has  been  found  lo  ht 
2 A  per  cent-  Sec  Bulletin  of  Board  uf  Health  of  Kentucky,  Nov.,  ton;  May,  i^tj: 
United  Stal^  Public  Health  Reports,  Reprint  loi,  tyia;  ig6,  1914;  263,  iqij  U 
ji  counties  of  Tennessee  the  proportion  is  reported  as  3.0  per  cent;  in  10  o(  VirgilMt 
aa  1.4  per  cent;  and  in  23  of  West  Virginia,  as  i  .6  per  cent.  See  ihiJ.^  iqS,  1914;  a9t' 
i(>T4;  170,  1^14-    See  also  ihUl..  134,  igij. 

» In  the  Arkansas  Sdiool  there  are  more  pupib  blind  from  trachoma  (Itaii  fnw 
all  other  causes  combined.    Report,  iqio,  p.  g.    See  also  Nfws  Lrtitr,  April,  t^x^ 

'The  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  the  southern  part  of  Illinois.  See  IlUtwis  UM- 
kai  J^umnt,  %xv.,  1914,  p.  77;  llHnoi.*^  Institution  Quarterly,  i..  igio,  3,  Auff..  p.  aA 
vku  roi8.  3,  Sept.*  p.  6t,  Of  s^g6a  steel  workers  In  certain  factories  in  Ohk>.  ?6,  o* 
14  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  the  disease—most  having  come  from  Soutbeaslcf*^ 
Europe.  Report  of  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service,  roi4.  pp.  4Qi  560*  s«^  * 
Publioitions  of  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  ol  Blindness.  Iwr.  tit.,  p.  30 

♦In  the  pubKc  schools  of  New  York  City  in  1916,  0.0  per  cent  of  the  pupils  hU 
the  disease.  JVftt'i  Lettrr,  April,  1917.  On  the  relatively  snmll  e«tmt  «>f  tracbom^* 
among  Negroes,  see  Journal  of  American  Medkd,  Assotiation,  xxxiv.,  iqoc,  p  joo 
On  condilions  in  different  section.^,  see  ibid,,  hii.,  1914.  P-  ^5^4;  OpMutmic  Rtcmd. 
%m„  iQij,  p.  649;  New  York  Meiicai  JoumaJ,  cvi.,  1917,  p.  708;  Vtrffimc  Utdkd 
Setm-Monihiy.  x'lx.,  1917,  p.  443;  Annols  of  Opkthaimohsy,  jtv,.  ttjob^  p.  »4j;  o. 
19",  p.  ist:0pktkalmc4ogy,  x\i.,  1915,  p.  41;  Ohio  Statr  Mfdical  Jnmutt,  x.,  lOM. 
p.  711:  xi.,  loiS,  p  s,5;  Trxas  Si&if  Journal  of  Medicine,  iv.,  1909,  p.  jia;  riv.,  101&, 
p,  iro\  Jemmal  of  InfecHom  Diseases^  xiv.,  1914,  p.  261:  Modem  Hotpital,  v.,  1915. 
pp  $1,  ?68;  Xiitryitind  Medical  Journal,  Iviii..  1915.  P.  *77;  Journal  iff  Opkikahui- 
osy  and  Oto-Loryngoloiy,  x».,  1917.  p.  5$',  Medical  News,  Ixxxvi.,  1905,  p*  1067; 
M^ical  Rfcofd,  htif! ,  i«x>.^,  p.  193;  bdx.,  1906,  p.  17S;  Medical  Review  ^  Rxtitm, 
sstt.,  1916,  p,  777;  Journal  of  Arkomos  Medical  Society,  vti.,  i^ti,  ^  atp;  Km* 
htcky  Medical  Journal,  %m.,  19151  P-  5;  News  Ldter,  Oct.,  igx6;  JoDf,  Oct 
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pected  cases;  the  periodic  examination  of  school  children 
and  of  other  persons  likely  to  be  affected;  the  establishment 
of  hospitals  in  especially  infected  districts;  the  regulation 
of  common  lavator\^  faciliries  in  public  places;  and  the  due 
inspection  of  immigrants  coming  to  the  country.  An  addi- 
tional requirement,  and  perhaps  the  foremost  one,  is  the 
conducting  of  a  thorough  campaign  of  education  respecting 
the  disease  in  every  locahty  where  it  may  in  any  degree  be 
prevalent. 

As  yet  only  the  beginning  of  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  trachoma  in  the 
United  States.  However,  a  start  has  been  made  in  the 
attack  upon  it,  as  a  part  of  the  general  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness;  and  there  is  distinct  hope  that  in 
time  the  movement  will  become  a  wide  one.  In  some  of  the 
States  trachoma  is  now  listed  among  the  communicable  and 
contagious  diseases  for  which  report  to  the  health  author- 
ities is  required.  This  is  provided  for  by  law  in  Alabama, 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiima,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  perhaps  in  other  States.  In  certain  of  these  States 
trachoma  is  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
applying  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Furthermore,  in 
ost  of  the  States  enumerated,  and  in  a  few  others,  children 

uflfering  with  the  disease  are  forbidden  by  law  from  entering 
[the  public  schools,*    A  considerable  number  of  State  boards 

f  health  have  likewise  adopted  appropriate  regulations  in 
matter,  some  requiring  the  proper  isolation  of  cases.* 


dbtddns  are  in  the  main  ba^ed  on  Ophthaimolcgy,  3rii,  1916,  p.  4Q6  fin  ft 
of  papers  on  Stale  lawn  conccminj?  the  eye.  by  Dr.  Frank  Allport,  in  Ophtkai- 
im^hgy  in  igis.  tqi^.  and  igt?)*  with  advices  fmm  the  National  Committee  for  the 
*jrev«itjcjn  o(  Blindness, 

•  Iq  several  of  the  larire  dtiea  special  classes  have  been  established  in  the  schools 
for  mdionutoiis  children. 
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Extent  of  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 


The  disease  known  as  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or  in- 
flammation in  the  eyes  of  the  new  bom*  merits  special  atten- 
tion because  of  the  large  amount  of  blindness  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  because  of  the  comparatively  little  dl^Bculty 
with  which  it  may  be  prevented.  It  is  an  infectious  disease 
w^hich  enters  the  eyes  of  newly  bom  infants,  usually  at  ihc 

'  The  &rst  amount  was  of  $10,000,  which  was  at  the  request  of  the  Amoicu 
Medical  Association.    A  similar  sum  was  u<«d  In  1910  and  thereafter  for  the  < 
huitioa  oi  Indians,    In  tgij  a  law  enacted  in  iSSs,  authotixing  the 
employ  public  funds  for  thte  sitppfeaalion  of  actual  or  threatened  epidemic 
made  to  apply  to  tradiomil.    Stat,  xoia,  ch.  jSd;  igi3»  di.  ji;  toi4«  ch.  sty,  c^ts. 
ch-7S 

■  By  dome  of  these  States  a  small  amount,  aggregating  a  few  thouiaiid  dolkn« 
is  granleil  in  aid  of  the  work.    Quartern  are  someLim^  provided  by  local  authdods^ 

'  During  the  year  ovding  July  i,  1917,  the  total  attendance  was  18,430% 
coimty  in  10  w  the  proportion  of  cases  affected  of  thoee  examined  was  11  per  1 
and  In  1916  none.    Nrtei  Letttr,  Oct.,  igi6. 

*  la  1897  trachoma  was  declared  a  coottfkitis  diaee«e  by  the  SeaeUiy  of  the 
Treasury.   In  1905  it  was  placed  under  ipedftl  bftii  by  CoQfraii. 


Most  important  of  all  is  the  action  which  the  National 
Government  has  taken.    Inasmuch  as  the  disease  extends 
over  various  sections,   leaping  across   State   boon*'    '        i 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Federal  authorities  are  best  qu 
to  cope  with  the  general  situatioa,  this  action  is  as  &ttmg    J 
as  it  is  commendable.    In  IQ12  Congress  made  an  appngJ 
priation  for  a  partial  investigation  of  the  disease,  by  t^H 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  local  hospitals,  since  which  time  further  aid 
has  been  rendered.^    There  are  now  seven  hospitals,  three 
in  Kentucky,  and  one  each  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  and  North  Dakota,  each  costing  annually  about 
$7,000,-    The  total  number  of  persons  treated  by  them  in 
191 7  was  1,437.'    Already  notably  beneficial  results  have 
been  secured.    In  the  Federal  immigration  Acts  providing 
for  the  exclusion  of  persons  with  **  dangerous  contagious 
diseases,'*  now  apphing  with  full  force  with  respect  to 
the  disease,  there  seems  to  be  adequate  protection  against 
trachomatous  immigrants.'* 
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time  of  birth; '  and  unless  attended  to  within  a  few  hours  of 
its  appearance  destroys  the  sight,  or  so  scars  the  cornea 
as  greatly  to  reduce  vision.'    The  first  sjTnptoms  are  gen- 
erally redness,  then  a  swelling,  and  finally  the  discharge 
matter.    The  disease  is  very  widespread.^    According 
to  the  census  returns,  to  it  is  ascribed  some  two  per  cait  of 
all  blindness,  while  an  amount  perhaps  not  greatly  different 
J'eported  as  congenital,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  definitely 
icnown,  should  be  laid  to  it.    .\mong  the  blind  losing  their 
sight  under  the  first  year  of  life,  it  is  found  to  be  by  far  the 
heading  cause. ^ 

The  extent  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  strikingly  in- 
tiicated  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  special  schools  whose 
blindness  is  due  to  it.  This  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
ta.ble>  which  shows  the  total  number  in  attendance  and  the 
'x umber  of  new  admissions  in  thirty-four  institutions  and  in 
the  day  schools  in  seven  cities  in  the  year  1917-1918,  with 
tl-ie  number  and  percentage  of  pupils  made  blind  in  each  by 
^hke  disease.* 


W^'^ 


>In  certain  cases  the  disease  is  commuiiica.ted  shortly  after  birth.  esptedaUy 
artides  of  clothing  or  similar  articles.   In  a  few  instances  it  results  from  sources 
*^^l3er  than  maternal^  as  from  influeosa  or  similar  i^cnns. 

'  The  diseaae  b  due  to  the  operation  of  several  micrcMMganisms.  Most  of  them 
^«^«3Q  to  be  gofx>cocd|  the  proportioo  ol  sacfa  fmng  eatiinated  as  From  60  to  So  per 
■==)^«it.  See  Ntw  York  Stalf  Jommai  «i  Mtdicme,  xi..  loxi,  p.  sgy,  Anu^tm  Jmtrnal 
^^  PmHUc  Bcakh,  vi.,  1916,  p.  926;  Swvey,  xzxv.,  1915,  p.  41;  Report  of  Committee 
'^*«'  IheJ'revcntion  of  Blindness,  1913,  p.  12. 

«  Of  all  the  babies  bora  in  hospitals  in  New  York  City  in  iqoS,  0,5  per  cent  were 

■^fclMCted  to  be  so  infected.    Ibid.,  xoo8,  p.  a.    Of  22,877  babies  bora  ia  ten  Massa- 

,  dties  in  19091  i47t  or  0.6  per  cent,  were  similarly  reporleti.    American  Asao- 

foT  the  Conservation  of  Vision,  Monograph  Series,  jgii,  no.  i,  p.  70.    Of 

3^1  births  reported  in  the  State  of  Ohio  during  the  yeaj-  ending  June  30,  1917. 

kcre  were  1,254  cases  of  inflammation  ot  the  eye,  or  i.i  per  cent  (a.o  jxr  omt  in 

^r^xt  dties).   OAm  Puhlk  Beattk  Journal,  \x.,  i9i$«  p.  4)^^ 

4 By  the  commissioiis  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio  a 

V^K'v^portioD  as  high  as  10  per  cent  has  been  ascribed  to  the  disease.    In  the  home  for 

^tind  babies  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society  in  Brooklyn,  the  percf ntogc  of 

*=Aaes from  it  hat  scanettnies  reached  81,  and  in  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

^*-   Report  of  New  York  Comnilsaon  for  the  Blind,  1906,  p.  87;  Proceedings  of 

AtBcricon  Assodatioa  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  IQ07.  p.  35.    See  also  BoUettn  of 

Maaachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  no.  t»  1909*  p.  17- 

» National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Publications  no.  0,  1918; 
^cati  Ldkr,  Dec,  1918. 
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PuFUS  IN  ScHOOis  Bund  ihom  Ophthauca  Nbonatokuk 
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The  average  proportion  of  pupils  blind  from  this  di 
among  the  total  number  in  the  several  schools  is  thus  22 
per  cent,  or  a  little  under  one- fourth,  and  the  average  pro 
portion  so  blind  among  new  admissions,   14.7  per  cenl 
or  a  little  under  one-sixth. 
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Measures  Necessary  for  the  Prevention  of  Ophthal- 

Wk  lOA  Neonatorum 

The  prevention  of  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
is  not  inherently  difficult,  involving  as  it  does  only  the 
taking  of  very  simple  but  very  necessary  measures.  It  can 
be  accomplished  with  little  trouble,  and  the  work  if 
rightly  performed  is  ahnost  certain  to  be  effective.  The  all- 
important  consideration  is  the  injection  into  the  eyes  of 
the  infant  shortly  after  birth,  of  a  very  weak  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  or  of  certain  other  derivatives  of  the  silver 
salts,*  with  perhaps  also  a  washing  out  with  a  neutral  salt 
solution*  Should  the  eyes  of  the  child  be  healthy,  no  harm 
is  done;  should,  however,  they  be  infected,  the  disease 
germs  are  at  once  killed.  This  method,  the  efficacy  of  which 
is  now  generally  recognized,  is  sometimes  called  the  Crede 
method,  from  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  Professor  Carl 
Cred6,  who  first  made  application  of  it  in  a  hospital  in 
B«eipsic,  Germany »  in  1881.' 

■     The  method,  then,  of  checking  ophthalniia  neonatorum 
is  the  administration  of  a  prophylactic  at  birth,  or  in  any 
fcvent  within  a  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
fection.    It  would  seem  that,  now  that  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  measure  have  been  demonstrated,  this  would 
be  done  as  a  matter  of  course;  yet  until  comparatively 
^recently  such  procedure  has  been  hardly  more  than  occa- 
l^onal,  and  at  present  it  is  far  from  being  general  even  in 
some  enlightened  communities.     The  failure  is  in   good 
^»art  due  to  the  ignorance  respecting  the  disease  among  the 
^ublict  and  in  part  to  the  negligence  or  want  of  concern 
among  practitioners.    In  many  sections  little  or  no  regard 

^<  The  silver  ckitrate  solution  should  not  be  over  2  per  cent,  or  perhapi»  !>cttcr,  not 
cr  t  per  cent.    Other  solutions  sometimes  recommended  are  argyrol,  prolargol, 
■nd  OLll&rsol    The  solution  of  arg:>'rol  is  usually  (ram  1 5  to  40  per  cent. 

■  It  wu  fouod  that  wilhoiit  the  u«  of  a  prophylactic,  74  per  cent  of  the  babies 
bom  in  the  hoipital  were  blind,  and  that  with  its  use  liie  proportion  was  reduced 
to  0^5  per  cent,  &iid  Uter  to  0.25  per  cent.  Modem  hospitals  keeping  records  show 
very  low  proportioag.  Oo  the  benefidal  results  of  the  method,  see  Americain  Asao- 
dkdoa  for  the  Coiucrvatkni  of  Vision.  Moooyzmph  Series,  igii,  no.  t. 


cost  m\\  be  but  little,  a  few  thousand  dollars  answering  for 
any  one  State  each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  direct  measures,  speck! 
attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  practice  of  midwives. 
It  is  they  whose  services  are  availed  of  to  such  a  great 
extent  among  the  poor  in  large  cities,  and  also  in  not  a 
rural  districts.  In  certain  foreign  quarters  of  cities 
services  are  almost  exclusively  demanded.*  The  danger 
from  midwives  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  many  are 
illiterate  and  unclean^  and  little  likely  to  take  the  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  blindness.^  About  them  will  have 
to  be  put  certain  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  chDd- 
Attendance  upon  obstetrical  cases  should  not  be  allowed 
until  there  has  first  been  secured  a  license,  which  should  be 
given  only  after  suitable  examination,  and  preferably  also 
after  a  certain  period  of  training,  and  which  should  be 
revocable  for  cause.  There  should  be  established  full  reg- 
ulations for  their  practice,  including  periodic  inspection, 
and  the  prescription  of  the  outfit  to  be  employed." 

t  The  peroeaUges  ol  births  in  the  hands  of  midwives  in  certain  ddes  in  toi*  wmt 
aj»  follows:  S&n  Frandsco.  25.0;  Omaha,  25.0;  New  YoHl,  39.2;  Chicago, 
Toledo,  51.0;  New  Orieans,  70.0;  St.  Louis,  75.0.  In  certain  States  they 
follows:  Alabama,  60,0;  Mississippi,  80.0;  North  Carolina,  50.0:  Maryland^  40Jy'*^ 
gjnja^  J5.0;  and  Wisconsin,  50.0.  Report  of  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Doat,  tQi3»  p.  Q.  The  general  estimate  for  the  United  States  is  40  per  cent.  In  fivt 
dtiea  of  Massachusetts,  the  [voportikm  is  found  to  range  from  4.0  to  27 j>  per  cml 
In  New  York  City  the  aumbcr  of  births  in  the  hands  of  nudwives  in  1914  «ts 
53,907.  Ibid,,  IQ14,  p.  35.  The  proportion  in  this  city  from  1905  to  tgi4  is  sakl  BO 
range  from  J7.6  per  cent  to  43.1  per  cent.  American  J9wn^  «i  ObsUmcs, 
IQ16,  p.  38S. 

*  Of  500  midwives  investigated  in  New  York  City  in  1906,  len  than  to  j/ar< 
could  be  called  capable  and  rellabte,  20  per  cent  were  s&id  to  have  fiJthy 
or  homes,  while  a  Utile  over  one-half  were  described  as  fair.  In  respect  to  oatkttll- 
ity,  2f  per  cent  were  Austro-Hungarian,  35  per  cent  Italian,  3*  per  cent  GennaD, 
J 4  per  cent  Russian,  and  but  4  per  cent  American.  Chanties  and  iha  C^mmmu, 
xvii.,  tgo7,  p.  666.  In  Baltimore  146  per  cent  of  the  midwives  hftve  been  reporled 
to  be  unable  to  read  and  write.  Sttney,  zii.,  190Q,  p.  jqq.  In  Cleveland,  of  91 
ioveaUgated,  ody  5  were  found  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  languid,  and 
only  10  able  to  read  and  write  any  language.  Ohio  Coromiaaion  for  the  Bhnd. 
**  Practical  Work  in  Sight  Saving,*'  191 1,  p,  6;  Report  of  Cleveland  SodtAy  for  Pt^ 
motiog  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  1911,  p.  aj.  In  respect  to  the  geoeni  tltmlinn 
in  the  country,  see  Report  of  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindnes.  i^t j.  f».  14- 

■  On  the  general  condition  of  midwifery  in  the  United  Slates  and  its  raktfaM  to 
poeaiblc  biiodncss.  see  Marytamd  Medkat  Jownai,  lii..  tooQ,  p.  494 «  ^^^  ^^^ 
Madicai  Journal,  xd..  1910.  p.  898:  lUinois  Idedkal  Jowmat,  xn,,  igt  i.  p^  419; 
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The  foregoing  constitute  the  main  and  most  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  blindness  from  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum.  There  are,  at  the  same  time,  several  other 
measures  that  may  well  be  invoked  to  attain  this  end.  Cir- 
culars and  other  printed  matter  concerning  the  disease  and 
the  means  to  be  employed  to  avoid  it  should  be  prepared 
and  given  a  wide  circulation,  especially  among  mothers, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  by  other  forms  of  popular 
education.  To  make  sure  of  the  acquaintance  of  physicians 
with  the  provisions  of  tlie  law  or  with  the  public  health 
regulations,  it  is  advisable  that  copies  of  them  be  included 
with  birth  certificates.  In  the  keeping,  moreover,  of  proper 
records  in  hospitals,  and  in  the  periodic  reports  of  physi- 
cians, midwives,  and  nurses,  no  little  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  detection  of  the  trouble  and  in  the  affording  of  timely 
treatment. 

In  attacking  this  disease,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  of 
v'enereal  origin,  as  well  as  other  diseases  of  such  character, 
there  yet  remains  something  to  be  told  beyond  the  several 
measures  that  have  just  been  presented,  for  the  real  cause 
of  a  great  part  would  not  thus  be  approached.  The  disease^ 
which  is  a  communicable  one,  is  in  large  degree  contracted 
from  immoral  practices,  and  often  passes  from  the  innocent 
as  well  as  from  the  guilty.  The  black  scourge  which  it 
represents,  with  its  bMght  and  suffering,  is  one  of  the  most 
horrible  in  human  annals.  In  its  eradication  will  no  small 
portion  of  the  problem  of  blindness  among  men  be  solved. 

Peesent  Extent  op  Measxtres  Designed  to  Check 
l|  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum 

The  public  measures  that  have  so  far  been  enacted  for 
the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  follow,  in  varying 

Atmtrican  Jamnuil  of  Pubtk  Bealik,  iv.  (n.  s.),  1Q14,  p.  1Q7;  American  J^umat  of 
OtHtirict,  Uxii]*.,  t9i6»  p.  385;  Survey,  xxvu.,  tgtt,  p.  1373;  Attwric&n  Journal  of 
Smithgy,  xx.»  1915,  p.  6^;  Delmeator,  Dec,  1917:  Proceeding!,  of  National  Con- 
itstncxt  of  Charities  axid  CoirectioD,  igio,  p.  350;  Pubticadoo^  of  Cocninittee  for 
ibc  Pretention  of  Blindness,  1913,  "The  Midwife  in  England*'  (C.  C.  Van  Blarcom), 
pp.  13,  56;  Report,  igoS,  p.  7;  1915,  p.  36;  Proceedings  gl  ^'Vmerioin  .Aasocktiou 
tat  Lbe  Stu4y  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality^  1915,  pp.  go,  16 j. 
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degree,  the  program  which  has  been  outlined.  They  havp 
in  large  part  been  secured  as  the  result  of  a  campaigp  Cor 
the  prevention  of  blindness,  which  has  been  especially  con* 
cemed  with  this  disease.^  The  most  frequent  pro\ision  is 
the  requirement  that  report  be  made  to  the  proper  health 
authorities  of  all  cases  of  trouble  with  the  eyes  of  newly 
bom  infants,  first  adopted  in  New  York  in  1890.  WTielhcr 
by  statute  or  by  direction  of  the  State  department  of 
health,  it  is  now  found  in  the  following  Stales:  -  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  CaUfomia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Georgia.  Idaho,  IlJinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Yock, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  and  W'isconsin.  In  these  States  it  is  in 
the  main  required  that  in  case  of  inflammation,  swelling, 
or  discharge  in  the  eyes  of  an  infant  within  a  certain  time 
after  birth,  notice  must  be  given  to  the  health  authorities 
or  to  a  physician.  In  most  instances  the  time  after  birth 
in  which  the  infection  may  be  noted  is  two  weeks,  though 
it  may  extend  from  ten  to  thirty  days.  The  report  roust 
usually  be  made  within  tliirty-six  hours  after  the  dis- 
covery, though  iji  a  few  States  it  must  be  made  immediately. 
In  the  following  States  the  local  health  officers  are  empow- 
ered or  required,  by  statute  or  by  regulation,  to  secure 
attention  for  uncared  for  cases,  or  to  advise  parents  ol  the 
danger:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Cormecticut,  Dek* 
ware,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,    Massachusetts,    Minnesota,   Mississippi,    New 

*  See  Chapter  >P. 

*  These  di&tJons  are  in  the  main  from  the  pubttcations  and  the  advfon  of  tbtt  H^ 
liooal  Cgmmitlce  for  the  Prevention  of  Biindnesi.    Sec  Publicatioia,  w>.  g»  t9t6; 
O^ktkaimohgy,  xii.,  iqi6«  p.  ^76;  United  Sutes  Children's  Burmu, 
no.  16,  igi6,  p.  T06;  Umted  States  Public  Health  Bulletin,  igii,  no.  4^; 
Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalroolo«y.  1016,  ix.,  p-  7uy. 
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Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
the  following  States  the  use  of  a  prophylactic  is  expressly 

(required  of  midwife  practitioners,  and  in  some  of  physicians 
pUso:  Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
Teimessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.     In 
addition,  it  is  recommended  in  Arizona,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Illinois,  and  Washington.     On  all  birth  certificates  a 
statement  must  be  made  whether  or  not  a  prophylactic  has 
been  employed,  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  District  of 
Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
Hq>pi,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
BOhio,  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 
PThe  law  regarding  the  reporting  of  the  disease  must  be 
printed  on  the  birth  certificate,  with  perhaps  a  warning  as 
„to  the  situation,  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
idiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  and  Nebraska.      In 
>me  instances  it  is  further  required  that  a  copy  of  the  law 
distributed  among  practitioners.    In  the  statute  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  applies  abo  to  trachoma,  it  is  provided  that 
istruction  regarding  the  disease  be  afforded  to  physicians, 
lidwives,  and  other  persons.    In  a  number  of  States  the 
lealth  authorities  are  authorized  to  dissemmate  information. 
le  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  several  pro- 
isions  of  the  law  is  a  fine  ranging  from  $5  to  $500,  though 
iually  from  $10  to  $50,  with  perhaps  a  larger  sum  for  a 
>nd  oflfence,  or  in  some  cases  imprisonment  for  a  term 
ranging  from  one  to  six  months. 

The  prophylactic  is  supplied  free,  either  by  statute  or  by 

lation  of   the  health   department,   in   the   foUowing 

Itates:  California,   District  of  Columbia   (to  midwives), 

lois,    Kansas,    Kentucky,    Louisiana,    Massachusetts. 

Minnesota,   Mississippi,   New  Jersey.   New  York,  North 

arolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
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Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  In  some  of  them  an  express  appropriation  is 
made  for  the  purpose,  this  ranging  from  $500  to  $5,000. 
With  01  without  direct  authorization,  many  State  depart- 
ments send  out  literature  of  various  kinds  in  regard  lo 
ophthahnia  neonatorum  and  its  prevention,  besides  in 
numerous  instances  conducting  illustrated  lectures  and 
exhibits.  Shnilar  work  on  a  smaller  scale  is  done  by  some 
local  health  authorities.^ 

Provisions  applying  to  the  practice  of  midwives,  despite 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of 
this  form  of  blindness,  belong  to  general  health  laws.  In  a 
few  States,  however,  there  is  express  reference  to  the 
sible  effects  in  the  way  of  blindness.^ 

The  laws  relating  to  the  prevention  of  ophi 
neonatorum  have  in  general  been  on  the  statute  books  a 
rather  brief  period  of  time;  hence  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  yet 
to  know  just  what  results  have  been  produced  by  theoL 
In  many  cases,  especially  in  the  hrst  few  years  after  their 
enactment,  they  appear  to  have  had  but  little  enforcement, 
in  some  considerable  difficulty  being  said  to  have  been 
encountered,^  However,  when  determined  effort:*  h&vt 
been  put  forth,  the  situation  has  been  much  improved.  In 
a  number  of  the  States  convictions  for  violation  have  been 
secured,  which  have  had  a  quite  wholesome  effect,*    In  a 

>  In  a  number  of  dties  the  disease  has  been  declared  to  be  ooDtajgjou%  and  to  be 
treated  accordtngiy,  while  in  ■ome  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  way  o(  foUowiiif  vp 
of  cases.  Other  important  regulations  have  also  been  adopted  by  Sute  or  had 
departments  of  health,  departments  of  chanti^,  or  other  public  authorities,  eipr- 
dally  in  requiring  the  use  of  a  prophylactic  in  aU  lying-in  hoapitals. 

>  In  the  statutes  of  most  SULes  midwives  are  referred  to  in  connection  with  births^ 
twit  in  only  about  one- half  are  they  particularly  provided  for.  In  sotne  they  tn 
eipreasly  or  impliedly  allowed  to  practice  without  restriction.  In  a  few  they  Mf 
required  at  least  to  be  registered,  and  in  a  larger  number  they  must  be  ttctSM^ 
usually  after  an  examination.    In  scarcely  any  is  a  period  of  training  pttaa^tA, 

>  Ftiiea  at  first  where  imposed  were  often  small.  On  the  slight  results  from  tkt 
laws,  see  Oliio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction,  jx.,  1014,  3»  July,  p.  ss:  l*i^ 
reedings  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  19  w,  p.  satt. 

*  In  Boston,  after  a  conviction  had  been  secured,  the  number  of  casesi  rmwiiwi 
arose  in  eight  mootbi  frum  to  lo  too.  Report  of  Comxnttteic  for  the  PreveatkM  of 
Blindness,  i^i  t ,  p.  4.  See  also  J^umai  of  A  wurtMii  Pmbik  Bealik  Nnrfimt^  u  iQt  1, 
p.  4S7*    la  Cleveland,  after  an  arrest,  there  were  8  cum  reported  in  the  nest  two 
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followmg  chapter  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  of  blind- 

ness  from  the  disease  has  been  appreciably  lessened  in  the 
t  few  years.  This  is  fairly  clear  evidence  that  the  laws 
ve  not  been  without  influence,  though  no  small  part  of 

,tlie  credit  at  the  same  time  is  due  to  the  educational  cam- 
gns  which  have  been  conducted,  and  to  the  increased 

attention  to  the  matter  by  general  health  agencies,  especially 

in  follow-up  work.  * 


Report  of  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Btmd,  1912,  p.  ij.    In  ininois  in  six 
iths  of  1915  the  number  was  iq;  &nd  in  a  simil&r  period  in  1917,  105.    Reports  of 
Society  for  tlie  Prevention  of  Blindness.    In  1913  there  were  i,.^g6  cases 
in  Bo&ton;  and  in  iqu,  a, 735  in  Massachusetts.    In  New  York  City  the 
in  1913  was  8$;  in  1914,  167;  and  in  1915,  354.    In  Cleveland  the  number 
X913  was  600:  and  in  nine  months  of  1916,  857.    Report  of  Committee  for  tbe 
Ltion  of  Blindness,  1914,  p.  11;  1915,  p>  J2;  Nercs  Lttur,  Oct.,  1916.    In  874 
cent  of  the  births  in  certain  dties  in  California  in  1917,  a  prophylactic  was  used* 
lifomia  Board  of  HeaJth,  Bulletin,  March,  19 iS.    See  also  Boiton  Maiical  and 
rgk<ii  Jownalt  dxv,,  1911,  p.  656;  Latuet-CUnk,  btix,  (n,  s),  1913,  p,  172;  Re- 
of  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  191 1,  p.  2c;  1914,  p.  79;  1915, 
15*  ^5;  Transactions  of  Medical  Society  of  State  of  North  Carolina,  i9i5»  P-  299; 
Public  HeaHh  Journai,  viii.,  1917,  pp.  440,  446;  'a.,  1918,  p.  416;  News  Letter, 
1018' 
*  Fof  an  account  of  effective  work  in  the  dty  of  Bti0alo  for  the  protection  of  the 
fht  of  babies  (describing  the  activities  of  health  agencies,  including  pre-natal 
bdvice  of  dimca,  and  laboratory  tests  of  the  discharge  from  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
[bom^  the  activities  of  ogendes  for  the  care  of  children,  and  other  activities),  see 
[Kational  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Publicadon  no.  13,  1917, 
'Sight -Saving  a  Civic  Duty  "  (Winifred  Hathaway).    On  follow-up  work,  eapedaUy 
the  part  of  nurses  and  hospitals,  see  Archives  of  OphtlkUm^iy,  xiiii.,  1914,  p.  50X; 
I /or  tht  Blind,  i.,  1907,  p.  loS;  Proceedings  of  American  Asaodation  of  Work- 
er the  Blind,  1907,  p.  39;  Report  of  Cindnnati  Assodation  for  the  Blind,  191a, 
ist  Report  of  Sodal  Service  Work  at  Mas&achusetu  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
190S,  Report  of  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  191  ij  p.  4; 
sveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  "The  Blind  in  Cleveland/'  1918,  p.  63;  Annah  of 
)pktkaim^gy,  xxvi.,  1917,  p.  661. 

NOTt  TO  Ckaptek  Vin, — On  the  ettent  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  on  the 

itjes  of  its  prevention,  see  Bulletin  of  American  Academy  of  Medidne, 

1894,  P«  508;  Boston  M^ical  and  Surgu:<si  JounuU,  cjccd.,  1889,  p.  401;  cbc., 

),  p.  128;  diiii.,  1910,  p.  103;  cbcv^  1911.  p.  656:  cUviii.,  1913,  pp,  117,  175; 

iv.,  1916,  p.  745;  Medical  Record,  boo.,  1907,  p.  joo;  lixii.,  1907,  p.  226;  Amerkan 

if  OistdHci,  Ivi.,  1907,  p.  665;  Albany  Medical  Annals,  rxx.,  1909,  p,  335: 

Medical  Journal,  xxvi.,  1906,  p.  471;  Virginia  Medical  Semi-Monthly, 

1007.  p.  265;  xv^  1910,  p.  409;  American  Joitmal  of  OphikUmohgy,  xiv.,  1897, 

k.  t3$;  zv.,  1898,  p.  389;  xix ,  190a,  pp.  3J4,  j6i;  xxiv.,  1907,  p.  :i89;  xxvii.,  1910, 

257;  zrk'iii..  1911.  p.  JS3;  xliv.,  1915,  P-  521;  Journal  of  Tennessee  Medical  Associa- 

ex..  1916,  p.  134;  Souiktceitem  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  xxv.,  t9I7<  P-  5^: 

of  Getfrgic  Medical  AssocuUion^  v.,  1916,  p,  18 1;  Indiana  Medical  Joumat, 

» 1908,  p.  363;  Ophthalmic  Record,  xxii.,  191J1  P-  717;  New  Yorh  Medical  Journal, 

x807.  P  869;  xc,  1909,  p.  801:  Icix.,  i9Mi  P'  1029;  d.,  I9i5i  PP-  10S8,  1099, 

'xtf9;  Ohio  Slate  Medical  Journal,  v.,  1909,  p.  466;  x.,  1914,  p.  469;  Jomnai  of  Amet- 
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«e<M  Medk<al  Anwiaium,  xlvi.,  iqo6.  p.  126*1  Kr  1908.  p.  1745;  lii^  1009,  i^.  9;^; 
Ix-.  19»5*  P-  3004;  Iw-.  191.11.  P-  70s;  >»»■.  iQM.  P-  145;  *a"iir  I914.  P-  »7S*:  hcY-,  WV 
p.  1317;  ^l/oryafik^  Medicai  Journal,  xxv.,  iSqi,  p.  ij;  lil.,  1900,  p.  489:  /mm  MmitS 
Journal,  xvi.,  1910,  pp.  367.  425,  429.  437:  Inttrstale  Medical  JottnuJ,  «vi^  i^^oA^ 
p.  733',  XX.,  tgtj,  p.  545;  Journal  0/  IndUma  Stat*  Mtdkal  Astociaiwnt  vL,  t9)s« 
P>  J39;  Pkihdtlphiii  Medical  Journal,  m,,  iSqq,  p.  336;  ix.,  igot ,  p.  664;  Awmrnm 
Jtmrnal  «^  Pubtk  BygUne^  xx.,  igio,  p.  iSi;  Journal  ^  SocUty  tff  Samumy  mU 
Moral  Pfo^loxis,  xi.,  1915,  p.  23;  Illinois  Medical  Journal,  xvi.  (n.  »>,  tgoQ. 
p.  04^1;  XX,.  1911.  p.  391;  xzv.,  1Q14,  p.  183;  Wtsi  TirffMNi  Mtdicat  JoutmI,  L, 
tOo8,  p.  373;  ix..  1915,  p.  331:  American  Journal  of  O^ktkalmolaty,  i.  (iL  sJ, 
1918,  pp.  43»  316,  J90,  377;  -^'^  L'mis  Medical  Rreicw,  lix.,  lyio,  p.  37;  Journal  if 
Minnesota  State  Medical  AaociaiioH,  xxx.,  1910,  p.  47;  Journal  of  ArkamfOi  Midifd 
Society,  vii.,  jQiit  P-  Hi)',  Lancet-Clinic,  Ixii.  (ti.  h.J,  ii/x).  P>  ^30;  Ken/mky 
Journal,  xiv.,  tyi6,  p.  418;  xv.,  1917,  p.  3«s;  AW  K^f*  5/«/«  Journal  of 
vii.,  1907,  pp.  i^tJj  164;  ix.,  iQog,  pp.  205,  4^0;  x»  »  ^91?,  p.  57^;  ArclMti  ofOpkU 
mohgy,  XXXV.,  1906.  p.  511;  Journal  af  South  Carolina  Medical  A sso^aH^m^  la.,  igtS* 
p.  43;  Journal  of  Maine  Medical  Associati^m,  v.,  tgi5»  p.  197;  Traimod  Nune  mi 
Bospiial  Reviev,  1.,  1Q13,  p.  138;  The  iVurse,  i.,  1914,  p.  165;  Modern  UospUd*  v, 
1915.  PP'  137,  206,  288;  PCTiNjy/ranta  Medical  Journal,  XA'i.,  1913,  p.  376;  nrtt^ 
lOU.  P-  »8^;  Medical  Tintcs,  xli.,  1^13,  p.  33;  xllK,  1914.  P^  349;  Uvdkd  lUmrn 
\^  RttiettfSt  xxiv..  lytS,  p.  385;  Journal- Lancet,  xxxvL,  1916.  p.  600;  xxxviB.^  1918. 
P-  iSo;  Journal  of  American  Jnuiiute  of  Homeo^thy,  xi.,  *Qi8,  p.  j<>9;  Camafim 
Medical  AisotiatioM  Journal,  viii.,  1918,  p.  724;  Good  Health,  xliv..  1909.  p.  ott; 
American  MedioU  As^ociatiua,  Con^rvaLion  uf  Vi»uu  l*3unj>hi''-  >"•  ("iRlaot 
Blindnesi*');  United  States  Public  Htralth  Bulletin,  itm,  no  of  N«« 

Yurk  State  Department  of  Healtli,  igi5.  p.  277;  Iliinui^  In  'Juarlxf^, 

i.,  1910,  f,  May.  p.  ti;  if.,  191 1,  2,  Sept.,  p.  52;  IlliooU  Bulletin  of  i^blic  CkM- 
Ities,  x„  i9c8,  3.  June,  p,  6;  Report  of  Illinois  Choritii^  Commissiuu.  jojo.  p,  ^j; 
BuUelin  ut  Iowa  Institutions,  xi.,  1909.  pp.  148,  336;  Proceeding;}  of  Amrrhaii 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  1916,  p.  30S;  Cham- 
bers's Journal.  Ixiii.,  1884(1,  p.  316;  Charities  and  the  Comwt^nSf  xjl„  igcfi.  p,  51&: 
Survey,  xxxvii..  1Q16,  pp.  41,  340;  Boston  Common,  Oct.  7,  1911;  Ckildreu^t  Charihet, 
March,  t^toiOuthoh  for  the  Blind,  vii,,  igi3,  p.  14;  Repof  -^  m  ♦cv^.^iiMw^f  k  »-.,*». 
mission  for  the  Blinds  1914,  p.  79;  1915.  p.  60;  Report  ol  >  n> 

motini;  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  iqii,  p.  14;  United  M  i^ 

PubUcalions,  no.  4,  igiS*  P-  30  ("Prenatal  Carc")< 

On  Uachoma,  »ee  Journal  9f  American  Medical  Assoeiafiau,  Iviii.,  iqm,  p.  911; 
txi.,  1913,  p.  1110;  Fenmytxania  Medical  Joumalt  xii.,  1909*  P>  375 ;  xvi,,  tOU. 
p.  26s;  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Ixxix.,  1904.  p.  684;  American  Journal  4 
Ophthalmology,  xxxii.,  1915,  p.  173;  xxxiv ,  1917,  p.  349;  Southern  MeHed 
Journal,  viii..  1915,  P>  B14;  x..  tgi7.  p.  130:  Ophthalmic  Record,  xxi.,  1912,  p.  tti; 
icxiii..  1914,  p.  180;  American  Medicine,  vt.,  1903,  p.  591;  Nem  York  Lamcoi,  Jvfyt 
igoo;  Medical  Record,  Ixiv.,  1903,  p.  207;  lx\'J..  1904,  p.  1052;  Ixxx..  igti*  P-  QMI; 
tHetCiic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  xix.  1903.  p.  321;  O/d  Dominion  Jomrmal  4  Maikmi 
and  Surgery,  xx.,  igij,  p.  253;  American  Journal  ttf  J^opical  Dismsoi  and  tenmtim 
Medicine,  u.,  igu.  p.  50;  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  x .  1917.  P>  to^\Suney,  xzIVm  %/^va, 
p.  054;  XXXV.,  tgiO,  P  7^t»;  Safety  Engineering,  xxix.,  igij,  p.  33;  iV^tr/A  Ammkom 
Raie»,  dxxvti..  1903,  p.  ibb-.  Technical  World  Magatine,  nix.,  tgiO.  p.  ij;  Cmnemt 
LHaraiurt,  zxxiv.,  1913,  p.  337;  School  SdnKc  and  MaihematiiS,  xiii.«  *9ij,  p.  teo; 
AHea  Greenwood.  "Military  Ophthalmic  Surgery."  1917.  p.  sy*  Procwdinf*  oC 
IntenmtioiuU  Cott|{rea&  un  Hygiene  iuid  DcmoKraphy,  1912.  ii..  p.  70:  ('i.x^^^iTirs 
ol  Aawrican  Sdlool  liyi^enc  A*wodution.  1017.  p.  253;  t^nited  Sla!r>  1 
RcfMttl^  Supp.,  no.  8.  1913.  no.  28,  igi?;  Bulletin,  no.  tg.  1907;  <> 
ll^th,  BuUetiii.  April,  1914;  New  York  Cil)'  Dq>artmcnt  o(  HealUi, 
Jun«,  1917)  reprint  no.  59. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


BLINDNESS  AND  ACCIDENTS 


I 


Causes  op  Accidents  and  Injitries  to  the  Eye 

From  accidents  and  injuries  blindness  is  produced  in  two 
ways — 

Either  Uirough  direct  damage  to  the  eye  which  destroys  the 
j^isual  apparatus  or  is  followed  by  infection  resulting  in  such 
uction,  or  indirectly  through  intracranial  lesions  which 
le  to  destroy  sight  through  injury  to  the  optic  nerve, 
cither  by  direct  severance  or  laceration  or  by  causing  inflamma- 
tion resullLng  in  atrophy.* 

These  constitute,  as  wc  have  seen,  the  leading  single  cause 
of  blindness,  being,  together  with  sympathetic  ophthalmia, 
responsible  for  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  {13.5  per  cent) 
of  the  entire  amount  in  the  United  States.  More  or  Jess 
akin  to  blindness  from  such  causes  is  that  from  poisoning. 
amounting  to  0.4  per  cent;  from  foreign  substances  in  the 
eye,  amounting  to  0.7  per  cent;  from  exposure  to  heat, 
amounting  to  1.5  per  cent;  and  from  strained  eyes,  amount- 
ing to  0.8  per  cent.  That  is,  slightly  over  one-sixth  (17.9 
per  cent)  of  all  blindness  is  occasioned  by  external  injury 
of  some  kind,  or  results  from  causes  other  than  disease. - 

Probably  much  the  greater  part  of  this  loss  of  sight  is  to 
be  set  down  to  two  things;  to  personal  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect either  on  the  part  of  the  victim  or  on  the  part  of  his 
associates,  and  to  the  conditions  of  modem  industry.^ 
Of  the  blindness  wliich  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  former, 
a  considerable  portion  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improper 

*  '^TIk  BUml  ia  the  ITnited  Sute*/*  p.  loo. 

*  Oil  inrtividual  causes  of  blhidness,  as  report«d  in  bgml  cftsef,  see  Chftpters 
XXXfX,  XI..  XLU. 

*  In  TTOMiy  cases  if  the  suf  erers  from  eye  injuries  had  the  mcanw,  they  couM  mwt 
thm  JBimwiiate,  uvd  perhaps  cosily,  treatmeat  ntcessary  for  the  saving  ol  sight. 
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or  excessive  use  of  the  eyes,  this  being  mostly,  but  not  ailo 
geiber,  the  fault  of  the  indnadual  concerned.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  organs  of  sight  are  sub- 
jected to  frequent  abuse,  even  though  only  impairment  of 
the  sight,  and  not  full  blindness,  may  be  the  consequence. 
The  eyes  are  often  employed  in  a  poor  light  when  a  change 
could  easily  be  made;  while  in  too  many  instances  they  are 
overtaxed  after  they  have  earned  a  rest.  With  a  great  nmn- 
ber  of  persons  imperfect  or  defective  eyesight  is  made  worse 
by  neglect  or  delay  in  having  due  examination  and  treat- 
ment at  competent  hands,  or  in  having  proper  eye-glasses 
fitted. 

In  other  cases  the  eye  receives  injtiry  from  the  striking 
or  penetrating  of  it  by  some  object  from  outside.  This 
may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways.  Ver>'  frequentl)* 
harm  comes  from  the  entering  into  the  eye  of  a  cinder  or 
other  fine  particle,  and  also  from  crude  attempts  at  iU 
removal;  from  shattered  glass;  and  from  loose  or  broken 
substances  generally.  Many  eye  accidents  are  suffered  by 
both  children  and  adults  in  the  mishandling  of  small 
pointed  instruments,  as  knives,  scissors,  pins,  and  the  like. 
Other  accidents  are  to  be  laid  to  the  free  use  of  toy  pistols, 
air  rifles,  slingshots,  fireworks,  and  similar  de\dces  used  in 
sport  or  in  celebrarion ;  *  and  to  gunshot  wounds  occasioned 
in  hunting  and  otherwise.  There  is  also  damage  to  the  eye 
from  time  to  time  in  collision  or  sharp  contact  with  diveri 
objects.^ 

A  source  of  danger  to  the  sight  of  a  different  kind  lies 
in  the  use  of  the  drug  known  as  wood  alcohol,  or  methyl 
alcohol,  or  wood  spirits.  There  is  little  to  fear  from  it  m 
its  original  form,  chiefly  because  of  its  uninviting  odor  and 
taste;  but  when  these  are  removed,  or  when  the  liquid  is 
*' deodorized,"  or  "rectified/*  and  there  is  given  the  appcar- 

'  On  ftcdidents  to  th«  eye  occurring  on  Independence  Day.  tee  p.  241 » 
*  On  genoHJ  tyc  acctdeats,  see  ItUerstate  Medkai  Jounuil,  xxii.,  1015.  p.  457;  fttnr 
ion  Medical  Assod&tion,  ConAo^ation  of  Vision  Pamphlets,  191J,  Q.  C'lodlBtfkl 
and  Uoiuehold  AcddeatA");  xvi.  ("Whiskey,  Tobacco  and  Dru«s  and  Uic  CjTv'*): 
ziii.  ("Usual  aod  Uoosual  Eye  Acddents"};  Amencan  Encydoperifa  oi OplttlufaMl- 
€Cj»  1916,  viH..  p.  6joo. 
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ice  of  the  regular  grain  alcohol,  under  various  names, 
espedally  of  "spirits*'  of  one  kind  and  another,  it  offers 
itself  as  a  ready  and  comparatively  inexpensive  substitute 
for  the  grain  alcohol.  It  remains,  however,  a  deadly  poison, 
from  the  swallowing  or  inhaling  of  even  a  very  small 
quantity  ot  which  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  or  other  form 
of  blindness  is  liable  to  be  induced.  Improperly  or  inad- 
equately labelled,  and  with  little  to  indicate  the  true  na- 
ture of  its  contents,  it  is  sold  in  grocery  and  drug  stores  and 
in  cheap  saloons.  It  is  employed  as  a  beverage;  as  a  fuel  in 
stoves  and  lamps;  in  the  preparation  of  bay  mm,  witch 
hazel,  and  cosmetics,  especially  by  barbers;  as  an  adulterant 
in  certain  industrial  processes;  and  for  other  purposes,* 
There  is  also  danger  to  the  eye  from  other  drugs,  including 
tobacco,  particularly  from  its  excessive  use."- 

To  unfortxmate  operations  performed  upon  the  eye  is  to 
be  attributed  a  small  portion  of  blindness,  most  of  which  is 

Eue  to  unskilled  or  careless  treatment.    Injury  is  espedally 
able  to  result  from  the  failure  to  employ  antiseptic  prep- 
rations,  from  the  application  of  poultices,  or  from  the 
resort  to  various  nostrums.    In  the  use,  also,  of  cheap  and 
__unsuited  eye-glasses  there  is  involved  serious  risk  to  the 
pcyesight.* 

From  the  consideration  of  injuries  consequent  upon  per- 
sonal acts,  for  which  the  sufferer  or  his  fellows  is  mainly 
responsible,  we  pass  to  that  of  injuries  occurring  for  the 

Kost  part  in  circumstances  beyond  the  power  of  the  in- 
vidual  to  control,  or  under  general  sodal  or  industrial 
€x>nditions.    Here,  again,  eyestrain  is  to  be  charged  with 
lo  little  baneful  results;  but  in  this  case  the  blame  is  to 
tttach  to  the  surroundings  involved.    In  not  a  few  buildings 

^Od  the  danicen  frocn  wood  alcohol  to  the  idi^ht,  see  Survey,  xidx.,  1917,  p.  six; 

mnsyhm*^  Mcdu^  Jou/naJ,  xiV.,   19 10,  p.  637;  Journal  of  American  Mtdical 

\tt9ci4tion,  iliii.,  X004,  pp.  972,  1058,  1213,  laSp;  be.,  191  j,  p.  1763;  OpiUkalmdogy^ 

iai6,  p.  618;  Report  of  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  BItndness,  iqij.  p., 7; 

ition  of  Vi«don  Pamphlets,  1913,  a.  ("Blindness  from  Wood  .\loobol"), 

•  There  is  sometimes  danger  from  the  acrid  fluid  used  in  the  core  of  golf  baJU. 

•  On  frtuduleot  eye  remedies,  see  Report  of  Massacbuaetts  CbmmisaioQ  for  the 
Jliad,  1914,  p,  85- 
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in  which  people  congregate,  the  lighting  arrangements  mKf 
he  far  from  good.^    This  is  especially  true  of  school  build 
ings»  where  the  pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  do  their  work 
in  constant  peril  to  their  eyes.     In  some  instances  also 
books  may  be  used  which  are  poorly  printed,  or  wall  black- 
boards may  be  at  too  great  a  distance,  a  further  strain  thus 
being  placed  upon  tJie  organs  of  sight.    The  most  natural 
result  from  these  conditions  is  nearsightedness,  which  ma> 
be  of  a  progressive  character.     That  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the  countn' 
have  eyesight  which  is  more  or  less  defective,  is  attested  by 
cumulative  evidence.-     By  a  committee  of  the  NatioDAl 
Education  Association  it  was  found  that  of  34,426  school 
children  examined  in  six  cities  for  whom  report  was  made. 
13.4  per  cent  had  marked  defects  of  vision.'    In  a  general 
investigation  of  559,863  children  in  certain   large  cilies. 
15.3  per  cent  were  discovered  to  have  eye  defects.*    An 
investigation  in  igi6  of  240,000  school  children  in  New  York 
City  and  of  89,179  in  Boston  disclosed  the  fact  that  9.8 
per  cent  in  the  former  and  9.6  per  cent  in  the  latter  had  de- 
fectivT  vision.^    Of  54,623  children  examined  in  Chicago 
in  1907,  there  were  10.7  per  cent  recorded  in  this  condition.* 
In  an  examination  of  school  children  in  certain  cities  in 
Massachusetts,  it  w^as  found  that  4.1  per  cent  in  some  and 
4.7  per  cent  in  others  had  not  more  than  one-half  of  normal 

1  Of  the  rcjeclinns  in  ihe  first  draft  of  the  NuLional  Army  in  igJ7,  J1.7  per  cart 
were  due  to  eye  trouble,  this  proportion  being  nearly  three  times  u  great  m  ifat 
profKirtion  tor  any  other  singte  cause.  Suney,  zl*,  1918,  p.  qo;  ffwwf*  LtJtr,  F<b, 
1918. 

•On  ipectal  cUfls»  for  partially  sightcvi  children,  see  pp.  jijr-j 

•  ProosedlogSt  1003,  p-  997^    Sec  also  ibid.,  igii,  p.  1051;  iqi6, 
«L.   H.   GuKck   and  L.   P.   Ayrea,  "Mcrlical  Inspection   of 

p.  58. 

•  Nrms  Letter,  April,  1017.  Sec  also  New  Vi>rk  State  Joumat 
t^tb,  p.  337;  OttUook,dy^  1913,  p.907*  In  New  York  ithualBi 
XI  1.180  chndren,  Sjo  per  cent  had  rcdncu  of  the  eye,  hcmlicbf, 
vaiag  the  blackboards  from  their  s^ts;  o.j  per  cent  were  dropped  for  poor  walk 
due  to  defect  or  strain  of  the  eye;  and  0.5  per  cent  were  doing  work  over  agfum  aa 
a  result  of  defective  vision.  Report  of  Committee  for  the  PreveBtkm  of 
191 K  p.  8. 

•  KtfMrt  oi  Chicago  Board  of  Education^  1907,  p.  190.  See  also  ^ii^  igoo^  p.  ^; 
tUhpU  MtdkaJ  Journal,  xxv.,  1914,  p.  79. 
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Vision.*  Of  469,199  pupils  in  fourth  class  district  (rural) 
schools  in  Pennsylvania,  83,000,  or  17.7  per  cent,  were  re- 
ported  to  have  eye  defects.^ 

Next,  in  many  factories  and  workshops  we  find  lighting 
conditions  of  a  character  detrimental  to  the  eyesight,  these 
perhaps  being  most  unfavorable  in  *' sweated"  industries  in 
large  cities.^  In  other  buildings,  used  for  business  or  for 
dwelling  purposes,  the  Hghting  facilities  are  very  frequently 
inadequate  or  improperly  arranged.*  In  certain  fine  work 
with  the  eyes,  as  in  watch-making  and  other  processes,  or  in 
prolonged  work  with  ver>^  light-colored  goods,  there  is  an 
added  strain  imposed  upon  the  sight.* 

Accidents  of  another  kind  occasioned  in  industrial  proc- 
esses, and  more  immediate  in  their  results,  are  now  to  be 
considered.  These  are  in  the  striking  of  the  eye  by  objects, 
in  the  entry  into  it  of  injurious  substances,  or  in  other  harni- 

*  Report  of  M&ssacbasetts  Commissioi]  for  the  Blind,  igi5,  p.  54;  1016,  p,  65. 
»  Nftv  fork  Stale  Journal  9J  Medicine^  xvi.,  1916,  p.  48^;  News  Leiler,  Aprils  1916. 

Of  a, 000  school  children  examined  in  and  near  San  Frandsco,  there  were  30.6  per 
cent  with  vision  below  normal  in  one  or  both  eyes,  thoujfh  only  a  little  over  14  per 
ocot  had  vision  less  than  two- thirds  normal  In  both  eyes.  Inkrstaie  Medical  Journal, 
rvi.,  igo8,  p.  732.  See  also  CkUd  Study  Monthly,  vi.,  igoi*  pp.  45,  383;  W.  H,  Allen, 
H Civics  and  H^th,"  1907,  p,  7a;  L,  P.  Ayres,  "Laggards  in  Our  Schools/'  1913, 
I>.  117;  Ankites  0/  Opkihalm&lcgy,  Ixiv.,  1915,  p.  523. 

•  In  New  York  City,  it  was  found  that  there  was  insufficient  lighting  in  36.7 
per  cent  of  the  laundri»  investigated;  in  49.2  per  ttnt  of  the  candy  factories;  in  48.4 
per  cent  of  the  printing  establishments;  in  50x3  per  cent  of  the  ice  cream  plants;  in 
64 J8  per  cent  of  the  chemical  establishments;  and  in  33^  per  cent  of  the  garment 
HMiVf"g  establishments,  G.  M.  Price,  "The  Modem  Factory,"  i9i4»  p.  333.  In  the 
doak,  mJt.  and  skirt,  and  the  dre^  and  waist  industries  of  New  York,  of  7,906  per- 
Moa  whose  eyes  were  tested,  only  15.2  per  cent  had  normal  vision  in  both  eyes. 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  1915,  Bulletin,  no.  71  ("Hygienic  Conditions  of 
in«munation  in  Workshops  of  the  Women's  Garment  Industry").  Of  8,141  em- 
ployees of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  whose  ey<»  were  examined^ 
6»ia8,  or  77.8  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  normal  vision  in  both  eyes.  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co.,  "Importance  of  Eyesight  and  Its  Conservation,"  1915;  OpktMatmology,  xi„ 
I9t5p  P-  437i'  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal,  xi.,  1915,  p.  309.  Sec  also  Survey,  xli.,  1918. 
p,  17. 

*  On  pooible  danger  to  the  eye  in  moving  picture  exhibitions,  see  New  York  City 
It  of  Health.  Monthly  Bulletin.  Aug..  1916;  Medkal  Times,  xliii.,  191S. 

Jemmai  of  American  Medical  Association,  lix.,  tgi2,  p.  3354;  Annals  0/ 
}pklkttlmoUty,  Txy'u,  1917,  p.  437;  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Ixv., 
t^xi,  p.  304;  Current  Literature,  xli.,  1906,  p.  337;  Literary  Digest,  xlviii.,  1914, 
f».  t5to;  li.,  1915.  p.  ao8;  Scientific  American,  Supp.,  Ixzvii.,  May  3,  1914- 

•  To  mioen  there  ii  special  danger,  from  the  strained  postdon  of  their  eyts  and 
faixs  while  at  work,  in  the  form  of  "  miner's  nystagmus."'  See  United  Stat^  Bureau 
^  Mlao^  Bulletin  93, 1916. 
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fill  action  upon  it,  in  certain  occupations.     They  come 
mainly  from  flying  bits  from  tools  or  materials,  from  die  ■ 
impact  of  parts  of  machiner\'  or  of  other  bodies,  from  in- 
tense light  directed  into  the  eye,  and  from  contact  with 
heated  substances  or  with  noxious  chemical  substances. 

In  work  with  abrasive  wheels,  including  polishing, 
buffing,  and  grinding  wheels,  particularly  when  in  rapi<l 
revolution,  ft  is  very  easy  for  dust  or  other  fine  particles 
to  fly  into  the  eye.^  In  the  chipping  or  cutting  or  driving  of 
metal,  or  in  the  use  of  burred,  ** mushroomed"  or  otherwbe 
defective  tools,  whether  hand  or  power  tools,  the  eye  may 
be  hit  by  chips  or  slivers.^  The  same  is  true  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  hewing  or  carving  of  minerals,*  and  also 
with  the  cutting  of  wood.^  In  sand  blasting  or  in  other  ■ 
spraying  opeiations  the  eye  is  similarly  exposed.  In  the 
bursting  of  boilers  or  of  water  or  lubricator  gauges  fragments 
may  be  hurled  into  the  eye.  Like  results  are  possible 
in  bottling  works,  both  from  shattered  glass  and  from 
popping  corks.  In  the  handling  of  explosives  or  in  propin- 
quity to  them,  there  is  peculiar  peril  to  the  sight.  In 
the  breaking  of  belts  or  in  blows  from  other  objects  the 
eye  is  further  threatened.  In  all  cases  where  a  foreign  sub- 
stance enters  the  eye,  there  is  danger  not  only  from  punc* 
tures  or  lacerations,  but  also  from  subsequent  irritatioa, 
made  all  the  worse  if  infection  happens  to  be  conveyed. 

When  the  eye  is  subjected  to  a  powerful  glare,  there  may 
result  serious  impairment  of  vision.  This  may  occur  in 
cJose  and  continued  contact  with  a  bright  blaze;  or  with  a 


*  Thii  it  espedftUy  the  caie  in  work  with  emciy  wheels  lad 
liaiikr  danjler  in  nich  operatioiUi  u  japanmnjc  and  ftc&ling. 

1  Th«<ipentioot  involved  are  of  various  kinds.  Most  are  coaoemed  with  koa  and 
•ted,  Uioagh  worse  effects  may  be  produced  from  other  metah*  ci^^edally 
copper.  Sooie  of  the  most  important  of  such  operations  art  chipping, 
fiveting,  reaming,  drilling,  cutting  of  rivet  beads,  cutting  or  turning  of  mttal  oo 
iiarhinw.  tnetaJ  sawing,  caulking,  etc.    For  particular  opcmr  '  v  to 

tte  ay<a»  tee  foOowing  tables.    See  aL'<o  individual  cases  in  Ch  i ;  LI  I 

*  Ia)lB7  fa  pnrihk  not  oafy  from  actual  mining  operations,  but  nnen  aim  rrom  the 
duiti  aiWof  both  kharain  and  in  the  course  of  trampofUtkin*  Tbe  dngcrs  to 
the  r^.^^  ^*^  '"f'>fng  and  quanying  an  particularly  pmnt^j  otft  on  later  p^m. 

*\  (je  caused  in  chofiping,  sawing,  and  other  splitting  or  cutting,  aot 

pnb  li ^  lAcrs  and  chips,  but  in  certain  cases  from  dusts  abo. 
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lii^y  shining  surface,  as  in  gilding  and  in  work  with  mirrors 
and  certain  metals.  From  the  Intense  heat  necessar>^  for 
the  making  of  glass  there  is  special  liability  to  what  is  known 
as  ** glass* workers'  cataract,"  Much  danger  also  lies  in 
the  making  of  steel,  and  in  other  processes  requiring  great 
heat.  In  operations  in  connection  with  molten  or  super- 
heated metals,  or  in  connection  with  the  cutting  or  soldering 
of  metals  by  heat,  in  which  a  ver>^  iiigh  temperature  is  re- 
quired, causing  an  intense  light,  the  radiations  produced 

I     may  be  most  damaging.  * 

I  The  eye  may  suffer  from  the  action  upon  it  of  hot  sub- 
stances or  of  noxious  chemical  substances.  There  may  be 
contact  with  heated  materials,  which  may  include  splashes 
from  molten  metals.'^  By  various  chemicals,  particularly 
certain  acids  and  alkalis,  there  is  possessed  a  destructive 
power  on  the  organs  of  sight.  This  may  be  manifested  in 
either  of  two  ways.  First,  there  may  be  direct  contact  with 
these  organs  in  the  entry  of  particles  from  powdered  matter, 
or  from  the  spattering  of  liquids^  espedally  if  of  a  corrosive 
or  similar  nature,  or  in  the  entry  of  fumes  or  gases,  espe- 
cially if  of  an  acrid  nature,  whereby  burns  or  other  in- 
juries are  caused.  Second ,  there  may  be  affections  of  certain 
parts  following  the  absorption  of  fumes  or  gases,  or  general 

I  toxemia.  Some  of  the  most  harmful  alkalis  are  soda, 
potash,  lye,  and  ammonia.    In  many  acids  there  is  danger, 

[     probably  most  of  all  in  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid.    The 

BMyre  is  particularly  exposed  to  risk  in  work  in  chemical  in- 

t  McMt  faannfcl  are  die  ultra- viotet  rays,  and  after  them  the  infra-red  rays.    The 
»es  involved  axe  oxy-acctylcne  cutting,  oxy-acetylcnc  welditig,   arc 
,  light  and  heavy  spot  wddiog,  and  lap  wdding.    tn  foundries,  rolling  mills, 
fnmaoes.  sad  like  industrial  plants  thett  is  danger  both  from  the  splashing  of 
metal  and  from  the  radiations  issuing  therefrom.    In  the  making  of  steel 
c  tnduded  open  hearth  work,  Bessemer  steel  work^  and  work  with  blast 
wrought  iron  furnaces,  and  electric  furnace.    Special  danger  attends  the 
of  steel.    It  also  Ucs  m  cupola  work,  crudble  steel  work,  puddling,  and  Hke 
In  bahbittmg  work  the  eye  is  similarly  exposed  to  risk .    There  is  also 
In  ooonectlon  with  the  oxy-h^rogeD  flame.    Tn  work  with  dectridty  a 
may  be  of  an  extremely  daczting  character.    Danga  ts  also  present  in  the 
of  furnaces  or  6res  generally,  including  those  in  engines  of  different  kinds. 
*  There  are  also  embraced  the  hot  sparks  from  emery  wheels,  and  the  scales  thrown 
heated  metal  being  hammered. 
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dus tries;  in  work  with  lime,  a  caustic  acid  being  produced 
from  the  water  mixed  with  it;  *  in  work  with  lead  and  ils 
products  (including  an  increased  liability  to  atrojihy  of  the 
optic  nerve);  in  work  with  the  several  alkalis  used  in  the 
making  of  soap;  in  work  with  arsenic  and  Paris  greai, 
particularly  in  the  making  of  wall  paper  and  artifidal 
flowers;  in  work  iii  brass  foundries,  from  sulphur  and  otlicr 
fumes;  in  work  with  bisulphid  of  carbon  in  the  manuiac 
lure  of  rubber;  in  work  with  nitrobenzol  in  the  preparatiott 
of  explosives;  in  work  with  naphtha  in  processes  emplo}inj 
that  substance;  in  work  with  certain  of  the  aniline  d>'e5iii 
several  lines;  and  in  work  with  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and 
with  turpentine,  quinine,  and  sundry  other  drugs.'    The 
greatest  single  hazard  is  in  connection  with  the  employ- 
ment of  wood  alcohol  in  industrial  undertakings,  this  being 
no  less  an  evil-doer  here  than  elsewhere.    Its  use  covers  a 
wide  range,  entering  into  not  a  few  trades.    It  is  resorted 
to  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  cheap  whiskeys,  fllu- 
minants,  cleaning  fluids,  perfumes,  cosmetics,   tinctures 
essences,  and  extracts  of  various  kinds;  as  a  solvent  for 
gums,  dyes,  and  resins,  particularly  for  shellac,  in  the  mak: 
iDg  of  paints,  varnishes,  hats,  etc.;  in  work  with  cop] 
and  in  other  occupations.    It  is  availed  of  to  a  greater 
less  extent  in  the  \'arnishing  of  furniture,  lead  pencils,  and 
other  articles;  in  photo-engra\dng;  in  trades  where  aniline 
dyes  are  used,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers 
and  in  the  coloring  of  plumes;  in  celluloid  industries;  and 
in  the  making  of  formaldehyde,  enamels,  and  arti£cial 
leather.' 


'^4 


>  With  cement  inade  of  lime  and  similu'  substanoeB,  there  is  not  only  daocv 
maDtif&cturc  and  in  its  handling,  but  abo  in  comiecdoQ  with  the  demoUtioa 
structures  into  which  it  has  entered. 

1  Certain  poisonous  substances  Ukely  to  afiea  the  eye  are  pbosphoms.  dimitM 
sulphate,  and  methyl  bromide, 

•  Wood  alcohol  has  been  particularly  employed  in  breweries  for  the  ooatiag  d 
the  insides  of  beer  vats.  On  its  use  in  industry,  see  Bulletin  of  United  St*te»  BiBCia 
ci  Labor  Statistics,  no.  lao,  19 ij,  p.  tj  ("Hygiene  of  the  Painter's  Tndt");  00. 109, 
1917.  p.  33  ("  Hygiene  of  the  Printing  Trades' ") ;  Report  of  New  York  Sut«  ftUttr 
Investigating  Commission,  igij,  ii.»  pp.  541.  917;  and  Report,  p,  350;  59th  CoQcreil^ 
1st  urn.,  tQo6,  Report  on  Hearings  bciorc  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  Uanm 
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On  farms  also  there  is  not  infrequently  danger  to  the 
eye.  This  may  be  in  the  repairing  of  agricultural  toob  or 
machiner>';  in  the  chopping  of  wood;  in  contact  with  an- 
imals; and  from  blades  of  com,  from  heads  of  wheat,  and 
^roni  other  growths. 

We  may  now  see  what  is  ofifered  in  the  way  of  statistics 
as  to  accidents  to  the  eye.  By  reverting  to  the  general 
table  giving  the  several  causes  of  blindness  according  to 
the  census  returns,  we  learn  that  nearly  one-fifth  (18.3 
per  cent)  of  ail  blindness  from  accidents  and  injuries  is 
due  to  explosives,  including  those  in  mines  and  quarries, 
those  in  construction  and  similar  work,  and  those  from 
bursting  sheUs  in  military  actions;  '  nearly  one-eighth  (11.8 
per  cent,  to  firearms;  nearly  one-tenth  (8.9  per  cent),  to 
flying  objects  (not  occurring  in  explosions);  5,9  per  cent,  to 
|i|aU5;  5.7  per  cent,  to  cutting  and  piercing  instruments;  4,1 
■^ser  cent,  to  burns;  2.2  per  cent,  to  animals;  2.2  per  cent,  to 
blows  to  the  head;  2.0  per  cent,  to  explosions  not  referred  to 
above;  1.6  per  cent,  to  explosions  of  a  nature  not  indicated; 
1.3  per  cent,  to  unfortunate  results  of  operations;  0.8  per 
cent,  in  mines  and  quarries;  0.4  per  cent,  to  machines;  and 
34,8  per  cent,  to  miscellaneous  causes.  Of  blindness  result* 
ing  from  foreign  substances  in  the  eye,  about  half  is  due  to 
adds  and  other  substances  of  chemically  destructive  nature, 
and  half  to  dust  and  other  particles.  Of  that  resulting  from 
poisoning,  22.3  per  cent  is  to  be  ascribed  to  wood  alcohol; 
18.5  per  cent,  to  tobacco;  17.6  per  cent,  to  chronic  lead 
poisoning;  i  i.i  per  cent,  to  alcohol  other  than  wood  alcohol; 
S,^  per  cent,  to  chronic  occupational  poisoning  other  than 
from  lead;  and  22.3  per  cent,  to  other  forms  of  poisoning. 
Among  the  several  kinds  of  accidents,  some  difference  is 
id  with  regard  to  the  period  of  life  of  their  most  fre- 
lent  occurrence.     Injuries  from  cutting  and  piercing  in- 


KcfiresenUtivea  (on  untued  denatured  alcohol)^  Scientific  Awuricam,  Su|>p.»  Uii.. 
15,  iqoi',  JMtmd  of  Ammcan  Medical  Association,  Ixx,,  1518,  p,  145;  Siffvey^ 
IQI8,  p.  609. 
<  II  auy  be  noted  thAt  iixioiig  the  foreu^n  born  one-faurth  of  the  bUadneaa  from 
AcddaitB  ift  dae  to  espJoavn. 
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stniments  are  most  common  in  the  early  years  of  childlwodL 
being  the  leading  single  cause  among  accid^its  from  the 
first  to  the  ninth  year,  after  which  time  they  decrease  more 
or  less  rapidly.  Injuries  from  falls  also  happen  most  often 
in  this  period.  Injuries  from  firearms  are  of  greatest  fre- 
quency  in  the  late  years  of  youths  being  the  foremost  cause 
from  the  tenth  to  the  nineteenth  year,  after  which  tlKtt 
is  a  gradual  decrease.  Injuries  from  explosives  show  thr 
largest  proportions  in  youth  and  early  and  middle  aduJt 
life,  or  during  its  most  active  working  period,  representing 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftyfourth  year  the  chief  atuse 
of  blindness  from  accidents.  Injuries  from  fl>ijig  object^ 
and  from  burns,  though  fairly  constant  through  life,  reach 
their  highest  mark  towards  middle  life,  those  from  the 
former  being  also  the  leading  cause  after  the  lift>^-fifth  year. 
Blindness  from  exposure  to  heat,  from  foreign  substances 
in  the  eye,  and  from  poisoning  are,  like  injuries  from  cxplo- 
sives,  of  greatest  occurrence  during  the  working  period  of 
life.  Blindness  from  strained  eyes  increases  with  advancing 
years. 

Li  our  preceding  tabulations  ^  we  have  also  had  evidence 
of  the  enhanced  liability  to  eye  injuries  in  certain  occupa* 
tions.  From  the  more  considerable  proportion  of  blind  per- 
sons who  were  formerly  engaged  in  mining  (including 
quarrying)  over  that  of  persons  among  the  general  popula- 
tion now  so  engaged,  the  danger  in  this  calling  is  especially 
indicated.  The  industrial  hazard  to  miners  is  likewise 
made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  them  have  lost  sight  before  middle  life  than  is  the  case 
with  the  blind  as  a  whole.  A  similar  but  smaUer  daxvger  is 
shown  for  machinists,  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  steam 
railroad  employees.  In  the  examination  of  accidents  in 
relation  to  different  occupations,  the  industrial  risk  is  fur- 
ther brought  out.  While  among  blind  males  in  general 
accidoits  are  responsible  for  only  about  one-fifth  of  blind- 
ness, among  miners  they  cause  from  over  four-fifths  to 

*Sc«pp.  log-ir?. 
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nearly  two-thirds,  and  among  iron  and  steel  workers, 
railroad  employees,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  masons,  ag- 
ricultural laborers,  and  general  laborers  from  nearly  two- 
fifths  to  over  one-fi-fth.  The  risk  is  not  less  manifest  in 
connection  with  the  particular  forms  of  accidents.  Bums 
occasion  from  over  ten  times  to  two  times  as  much  blindness 
among  iron  and  steel  workers,  blacksmiths,  and  railroad 
employees  as  they  do  among  all  classes.  Explosives  destroy 
the  sight  from  fifteen  times  to  one  and  a  half  times  as  often 
among  miners,  chemical  workers,  railroad  employees, 
masons,  and  stone  workers.  Eye  injuries  from  other  ex- 
plosions are  from  ten  times  to  four  times  as  numerous  among 
iron  and  steel  workers,  coal  miners,  and  machinists;  and 
from  explosions  of  an  unknown  nature,  from  fifteen  times  to 
two  times  as  numerous  among  miners,  iron  and  steel 
workers,  machinists,  and  painters.  Flj'-ing  objects  (other 
than  in  explosions)  do  damage  from  over  four  times  as  fre- 
quently to  slightly  more  frequently  among  machinists, 
coal  miners,  iron  and  steel  workers,  lumber  workers,  black- 
ths,  railroad  employees,  stone  workers,  quarry  workers, 
and  carpenters.  Poisoning  affects  the  sight  from  over 
twenty  times  to  nearly  two  times  as  commonly  among  chem- 
ical workers,  painters,  clothing  workers,  and  retail  mer- 
chants. Adds  are  from  over  forty  times  to  two  times  as 
dangerous  among  chemical  workers,  plasterers,  masons, 
agricultural  laborers,  and  general  laborers;  and  fine  particles 
of  matter,  from  four  times  to  one  and  a  half  times  as  dan- 
gerous among  masons,  quarr>'  workers,  iron  and  steel  work- 
ers, railroad  employees,  general  laborers,  agricultural  la- 
borers, and  coal  miners.  Exposure  to  heat  results  in  blind- 
ess  from  four  times  to  two  times  as  often  among  black- 
iths,  iron  and  steel  workers,  stone  workers,  railroad 
ployee^,  and  masons.  Strained  eyes  are  induced  from  six 
es  to  two  times  as  frequently  among  persons  in  pro- 
service,  shoemakers,  and  stock  raisers.  With 
les,  blindness  is  caused  from  exposure  to  heat  from 
times  as  commonly  to  shghtly  more  commonly  among 
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cooks,  servants  and  waitresses,  and  laundresses  than  it  is 
among  all  classes.    Lnpaired  vision  from  strained  eyes  r^ 
suits    among    seamstresses,    dressmakers,    teachers,    and 
nurses  from  six  times  as  often  as,  to  slightly  more  often 
it  does  among  all  classes. 

Additional  information  in  the  way  of  statistics  as  to 
causes  of  injuries  to  the  eye  is  furnished  in  the  reports 
lating  to  industrial  conditions  of  certain  of  the  States. 
These  may  refer  to  the  general  occupations  in  which  such 
injuries  occur,  or  to  the  particular  means  through  which 
the  accidents  are  brought  on.  In  the  following  tables  are 
presented,  according  to  principal  industries,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  accidents  entailing  permanent  partiAl 
disability  and  of  those  entailing  the  loss  of  an  eye,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916;  ^  of  all  acci- 
dents and  of  accidents  to  the  eye,  in  Minnesota  for  the  yean 
1909- 19 14;  ^  and  of  all  accidents,  of  those  involving  tem- 
porary disability  to  the  eye,  of  those  entailing  permanent 
disability,  of  those  entailing  the  permanent  loss  of  an  e>T, 
and  of  those  entailing  the  permanent  impairment  of  vision, 
in  California  from  September  1,  191 1,  to  December  3i» 
191 2.' 


L    Causes  op  Accidbnts  to  the  Eye  in  Massachxtsetts 

AIXACODBNTS 

AcciPBWiiy> 
Eyi 

Numhtr 

cmt 

Number 

Total.. 

Extr^tion  of  minerab 

Building  trades .  , 

Chemical  and  allied  industries,  .  - .  ,    . 

Iron  and  steel  and  iheir  pnxlucla 

Leather  and  its  finished  products 

Textile  industries 

Transportation . 
Trade   

tJ5J 
II 

31 

99 
60 

452 

100.0 
0.8 

13.  I 
17.3 

33  4 

toS 

33 
(4 

too.o 

4^ 

301 

«.i 

6J 
10.1 

5 

>  Report  of  ladustri&l  Acddcnt  Board. 

*  Report  of  Department  oi  Labor  and  Industrie*. 

*  Report  of  Industrial  Acddent  Board. 
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n.    Caubks  Of  AocnwNis  to  the  Eye  in  Minnesota 


All  Accidents 

Aocidkkts  to 
Eye 

JVmhv^ 

Per 

ceni 

i^Ulfl^ 

Per 
^    cent 

jBur.., .. 

Hiimif 

39,396 

14*043 

6,878 

4.51S 

2,769 

11,091 

100. 0 
35-7 
17  4 
II. 4 

7    1 
384 

1,326 
J44 

l»24J 

5J7 

10a. 0 
31.7 

lambtt  and  woodworking 
Railroad  sbopis 

8.9 
32  3 

Foundries  and  machine  shops.  . 
MisceHan^otis 

13  2 
J3Q 

III.    Causes  of  Accidents  to  the  Eye  in  CAUfoRNtA 


All 

Temtokaky 
Eye 

Dl^ABILmf 

Permanent 

DlSwAfltLTTY 

Loss  Of 
One  Evie 

PEaUAHKMT 
IllPAiaiiCMT 

or  VtsjON 

Num- 
her 

Per 

tfnt 

frrr 

JIO 

16 
18 

38 

19 
36 

4 

S8 
3g 

Per 

ctnt 

frT 

.Vwi«' 
ber 

Ptf 

umi 

too-o 

3J.9 

14.0 
10.5 

'?:! 

t  8 

ns 
7.0 

Total. . 

oT  ::.;•: 

PotwindUght 

0««rrto 

UkdUii^m 

SJ04 
3SS 

i,o6a 
507 
615 
770 
SJ7 
It? 

i,8lS 

100.0 

«.8 

13. » 

6.S 
71 
*9 
5.9 
t.4 
37.1 
10.8 

100.0 

IS 

go 

S  7 

10 

37.6 

15. « 

i»8 

16 

r 

too  0 
10.9 

9  7 
7  J 
7   S 
i-o 

1  i 

ISS 
ao.o 

S7 

'J 

6 

8 

t 

t 
10 

4 

too.o 
6  J 
17-S 

&  5 

11. 5 
1*5 

17  s 
u.s 

In  these  tables  are  shown  in  general  in  what  industries 
occur  the  greatest  proportions  of  accidents  to  the  eye- 
More  significant  is  the  bringing  out,  in  the  contrast  of  the 
proportion  of  such  accidents  ^vith  the  proportion  of  acci- 
dents of  all  kinds^  in  the  several  industries,  of  the  particular 
liability  to  the  eye  incurred  in  each.  In  Massachusetts  it 
appears  that  the  percentage  of  eye  accidents  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  (though  the  total  number  in\^olved  here  is 
not  great)  is  practical!)'  six  tinies  as  large  as  the  percentage 
<Jf  all  accidents  therein,  in  chemical  and  aUied  industries 
four  times,  in  building  trades  and  transportation  two  times, 
*nd  in  iron  and  steel  manufactures  and  trade  one  and  a  half 
fees.  In  Minnesota  the  proportion  of  eye  injuries  is  three 
Innes  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  all  injuries  in  railroad 
shops,  and  twice  as  great  in  foundries  and  machine  shops. 
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In  California  the  risks  seem  on  the  whole  to  lie  m^ly  in 
work  with  metals  and  machinery,  oil,  and  power  and  ligjit, 
in  construction  work,  and  in  mines  and  in  quarries.* 

Next  we  may  consider  from  what  particular  means  in 
juries  to  the  eyes  are  occasioned.  In  the  following  table 
are  given,  according  to  the  several  causes  in  detail,  the  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  all  acddents,  of  accidents  invohing 
injury  to  the  eye,  of  permanent  injuries,  of  permanent  in 
juries  to  the  eye,  and  of  injuries  resulting  in  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  Septem 
ber3o,  19 12.* 

Causes  or  Accidents  to  the  Eyk  in  New  Yokk 


ToUi 

Factories 

M  cdiAtikal  power 

Transmisaion  of  power 
Belts  and  pullejrs  .  , 
Otbcr  . 

CoiDve\-inK  xtid  hoi&ting 

machinery 
Woodworking    majdun- 

ery 

Saw* . -  -  -      

Other  . 

Textile  machinery 
Metal  workui^  machui* 

iitampmii  machinery, 

Drilling   and   milling 
BDachinenr   .-..,. 

Uthes 

Power  tooia,  cbippcti, 
eu . 

Other 
Fol(«hii)f  machliies .    . . 

From  fragmeiits  .... 

Other  

Other  machinery 
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001 
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t.6 
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16 
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3,0 
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5.870 
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16 
u 
t5 
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S6.a 
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0.4 
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04 

0.5 
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5-5 

»  3 

a* 
1.0 

tTS 
64 
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ALLPCAltA 

intKr 
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hft 


3,j68 

a. OS  7 

i.<^7 
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to6 
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100. o 

86t 

71.7 

80 

1  J 

7.6 

4  5 

»5  7 

0  0 

4  5 

26  I 
17  6 

1.7 

0'7 

0.6 

5  5 

It 
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•  During  1916,  of  8»oo8  ftcddents  occurring  to  pas&engen  on  nOroads,  s^  or 
per  cent,  were  to  the  ore;  of  48,310  to  employees,  1,701,  or  s.6  pet  cent  <io  1 
the  toes  of  an  eye);  and  of  10,664  to  other  persons,  8,  or  0.1  per  cent  (;  in^ 
the  loss  ol  mn  eye).  Inter-Sute  Commerce  Commisaion.  Aodden!  n.  6s. 
1917.  Of  acddicnts  to  loocifm»tive  enginaers  in  New  Jen«y  from  1  r.  liO 
per  cent  were  to  the  eye;  to  railroad  madiinists,  5.5  per  cent;  ano  tu  uii  ft 
7.5  per  cent.  United  SUte»  Bulletin  of  Labor,  no.  84,  Seprt.,  igo^  p. 
Monuna  loiir-&fthi  of  acddents  to  the  eye  occur  in  mines,  quarries,  and 

•  New  York  State  Dfpartmeat  of  Labor,  ftultctin,  no.  68.  Dec.  i^U- 
also  given  the  number  of  general  injuries  for  the  year  ending  September 
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Causes  of  Acx^mENTS  to  the  Eyb  in  New  YoRK—Contintied 


and  dtcttidty 
Ejcploaion  and  i^lioii 

Slum  ^nd  hot  liquidi. . 

Caufttia   . 

Evplociofi     of     molten 

metals.  . .    ■.  - 
Otlier    accidenu 


from 


Electrictty. 
Other.      . 

Fi^l  of  person 
WetKbLs   and   {aUm«  ob- 
objecu 


All 
AccsDMxm 


HaBdtoob 

Todia  in  hands  of  other 

workmen ....... 

ScrikiBK    airainji    t*R>- 

jcdinx  piarta  .  . . 
FlylDK  oDjecU  aot  from 

DuciiiJMS,    took, 


Other 

Mtoea  ajxl  quarrkn 

HAndUwb     

OUw... 
BiUjkliac  and  enKinccnnK 
Mechanical  powef 
Drills,  ham  mere,  etc. 
Grindstones,  etc. 
Compre&scd  air  hoae 
Other 
Heat  and  ekctricliy 


4,00* 

J44 

6s6 

IIS 

7J4 
414 

4J2S 

lO.isS 
U.16Q 

J.64Q 

60S 
I.OIS 


Causiica  (lime) 

MoJten  metal 

Electricity 

Other     

Wdfhts  and   I  all  ins  ob- 

MrMrdlaneoua  .         . 

Hand  tool*     .... 

Ftvinjr  object*  octt  fntoi 
nijichiDei.  loob.  or 
cx[tl«isions     .... 

Uthef 


Ji,tgr6 
4,801 

7' 

664 

31J40 

laj 

40  > 
T.SOi 
a»l4 


Per 


OS 
0.9 
ot 


1.0 
I  ft 

5.0 

3    7 


3»7 
7.004 


Accidents 
It)  Eyx 


A«r 


651 
17 

3  93 


12& 

305 


6.6 
1 .0 
0.1 
o.q 
2g.3 
4  $ 
0.4 

0.1 
4.0 
I.J 
O.J 
O.I 

o  i 

07 
to. J 

•3 

30 


0.4 
»,8 


CM/ 


1,611 

ii 

2 

7S 

109 

i9 

El 

16 

33 

IIJ 

8 
43 
13 
2« 
15 

Si 

53& 

301 


0,3 

!1 

0.6 

1 .1 
03 

J4.6 
S3 

0,0 
03 


0.6 
0.3 
0,4 
0.4 
I3i 
1.6 
0.7 
0.1 
0-5 
OS 
i.g 
o,  t 


AllPeema 

KENT 


Num 


04 

0 

5 


36 
0.4 


Per 
ctnt 


47 


0.4 

Q.l 


0.1 
04 

14 

7.« 
4  0 
1.0 

05 
O    1 


I  o 
o  g 


Pexmaneutt 

iNJimiES 

TO  Eye 


IX  4 

4   5 

0.3 


0,0 
04 


03 

O    2 

4   i 

3  g 

t  o 


Per 
ami 


Num- 
ber 


11. o 

36 
0.8 
0.8 

0.8 

08 

5  J 

30  8 
M  4 

St 

0.8 


18.7 
17 


17-0 
3.6 


3  6 
4^ 
3   4 


bfjinucs 

iNVOLvnro 

Loss  or 

£%-£ 


08 


lO.  J 

8  6 


0.8 
d.8 


15 


Ptr 


S.I 

t.t 

1. 1 


44  « 
18.0 


6.8 


tO-O 

3.» 


t7.o 

I     T 


t.t 

f-5 

4'4 


10. 1 

7  » 


I    1 
I  ,1 


Here  there  is  found  a  somewhat  disproportionate  number  of 
eye  accidents,  as  compared  with  accidents  of  ail  kinds^  hi 
factories,  especially  in  the  use  of  mtichanical  power » though 
apparently  not  many  of  these  eye  accidents  have  serious 
consequences.  The  hazard  to  the  eye  is  evident  in  work 
with  metal  working  machinery,  particularly  in  drilling  and 
nulling  operations.     In  work  with  lathes  the  danger  k 
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marked,  the  proportion  of  eye  accidents  being  more  than 
double  the  proportion  of  all  accidents;  and  the  effects  arc 
often  of  a  permanent  character.  Even  greater  peril  b 
manifest  in  the  employment  of  power  tools,  the  proportion 
of  eye  accidents  being  five  times  the  normal,  and  that  ia 
respect  to  serious  ones  much  greater  still.  The  risk  is  per- 
haps  most  pronounced  in  work  with  polishing  machines, 
especially  from  fragments  thrown  of!,  though  the  injuries 
involved  are  not  frequently  of  a  lasting  character.  In  con- 
tact with  heat  and  electricity  the  proportion  of  eye  injuries 
is  twice  that  of  injuries  of  all  kinds,  while  the  proportion  m 
respect  to  serious  injuries  to  the  eye  is  considerably  grater 
still.  Injuries  from  explosions  are  particularly  likely  to  be 
of  a  severe  nature.  With  caustics  the  percentage  of  tyt 
injuries  is  six  times  above  the  normal  rate,  though  most 
appear  to  be  but  temporary.  The  liability  of  eye  accidents 
from  molten  metal  is  also  noticeable.  Accidents  from  hand 
tools  do  not  exhibit  any  particular  tendenc>  in  respect  to 
the  eye,  but  when  they  do  affect  it  the  consequences  are 
often  permanent.  In  fljdng  objects  of  various  kinds  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  to  the  sight  seems  to  exist.  From 
them  the  proportion  of  eye  injuries  is  nine  times  the  prapat' 
tion  of  injuries  of  all  kinds,  and  the  difference  with  respect 
to  injuries  of  permanent  nature  is  double  this.  In  building 
and  engineeiring  operations,  permanent  injuries  to  the  eye 
from  heat  and  elcctridty  show  a  proportion  over  four  times 
greater  than  that  for  permanent  injuries  of  aU  kinds,  in- 
juries from  blasts  bemg  the  most  disastrous.  Danger  from 
hand  tools  in  these  operations  is  also  considerable,  the  per- 
centage of  serious  eye  injuries  being  eight  times  that  for  tU 
serious  injuries.  Accidents  to  the  eye  from  flying  objects 
likewise  deserve  attention. 

In  the  foO owing  table  are  presented  the  main  causes  of 
accidents  resulting  in  permanent  disability  and  of  those  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  the  State  of  Ohio  from  Jan- 
uary i»  i9i4r  to  June  30,  1915,' 

•  Bulletin  of  iDdttftrUl  Commiukni,  ii!.,  1916.  1.  March,  pp.  31,  tO«. 
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■Total 
Mzichincs 
Boring,  drilling,  and  reamlnj?  machines 

Drive  belts  and  pidleys 

Cranes  vid  derricks 

Grinding  and  polishing  wheels  .        . 

Lathes 

Planers,  sharpers^  slotters,  and  facers 
Power  hammers,  steam  and  electric 

riveters,  etc 

Power  presses 

Stamping,  shearing^  and  punchbg  ma- 
chines  

Saws  (power) .  .  - 
Other  machines.  . 
Nature  of  material . 

Objects 

Falls.., 

Hand  toots  at^  simple  apparatus .    . 
Miscellaneous 


All    PERSfAKENT 

DiSABiLrriBS 


Number  Fer  cent 


2  At? 

1,484 
50 
31 
S8 

SO 
24 
91 

48 
83 

308 

542 

87 

392 

85 
225 

144 


too.o 
61.4 

2.1 

t  3 
3  7 
2.1 
1 .0 
38 

2.0 
3  4 

127 
6.9 

22,4 
5-6 

16.3 
3  5 
9  3 
6,0 


Loss  OF  Kyk 


Number  Per  cent 


380 

118 

10 

3 

4 

24 

n 

3 

13 
6 

2-2 

3 

»9 
45 
62 

4 
144 

7 


31. 1 

2.6 
0.& 
1.2 

6.3 
2.8 

0.8 

2.4 

1.6 

S6 

o.S 

SO 

II. 8 

16.3 

t.s 

37  8 

18 


The  most  important  factor,  from  this  table,  in  occasioning 
the  loss  of  an  eye  is  hand  tools  and  simple  apparatus,  the 
proportion  of  eye  accidents  from  them  being  four  times  the 
proportion  for  all  accidents  due  thereto.  The  next  source 
of  danger  is  from  grinding  and  polishing  wheels,  from  lathes, 
and  from  the  nature  of  material,  each  showing  a  proportion 
for  eye  accidents  about  three  times  that  for  accidents  in 
general. 

In  the  next  table  appear  the  principal  causes  of  accidents 
in  general  and  of  accidents  to  the  eye,  as  foimd  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  year  1913.^  According  to  the  figures  here,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  injuries  occurring  to  the  eye  in  rela- 
tion to  all  injuries  is  emery  wheels,  with  a  proportion  seven 
times  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Next  come 
in  order  chips  from  flying  materials,  with  a  proportion 

*  Report  of  Deputmeat  of  Labor  and  Industries.  It  may  be  uoted  that  while 
the  proportion  of  Acddents  in  general  in  metal  and  metal  products  industries  is  69.5 
per  cent,  the  proportion  of  accidents  to  the  ey<  therein  is  78.7  per  cent. 
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Causes  ar  Aocuxbkts  to  iwa  Eye  xk  Pnn(SYi,VAKiA 


All  Accidents 


Number  Per  cent 


AcrniHiWTS  to 
EtB  • 


Ntmhetr^mi 


Total 

Burns — ^hot  metal,  flue  dust,  or  flames.. 

Bums — other  kinds 

Chips — from  tools,  _    . .       .     . . 

Chips— from  flying  matcfial 

Emejy  wheels 

Explosions. ...... 

"Tools  flying  up ....  .  , . , 

Misceliineous , . 


12,752 
634 

a? 
654 

106 
10,115 


too  o 
4-8 
»  4 
0.3 

5  i 
1,0 
0.8 
64 
79.3 


«74 

t?6 

4B 

S 

38s 

60 

10 

33 

304 


M*4 

54 

09 

7-0 

It 

38 

344 


over  six  times  as  great;  chips  from  tools,  with  a  propordoo 
over  four  times  as  great;  bums  from  hot  metal,  flue  dust, 
or  flames,  with  a  proporlion  three  times  as  great;  bums 
of  other  kinds,  with  a  proportion  over  twice  as  great;  and 
explosions,  mth  a  proportion  somewhat  greater. 

The  chief  causes  of  slight  accidents  and  of  serious  acci- 
dents, and  of  such  accidents  to  the  eye,  as  found  in  Indiana 
in  1913,  are  as  follows:* 

Causes  of  AccroENTs  to  the  Eye  in  Indlana 


Total 

Conveying  and  hoisting  machinery 
Woodworking  machinen'  .  . 
Metal  working  machinco' 
Wire  working  machinery 
Stone  working  machincn- 
Polishing  machinery 
Heat  and  electricity 

Weights 

Flying  objects 
MisceUaneous 


All  Sugbt 
AccroENTS 


Report  of  Board  of  InspcctkMi. 
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iking  results  of  this  table  are  in  the  high  proportion 
tijuries  from  polishing  machinery,  which  is  nearly  five 
he  proportion  for  all  injuries  so  caused;  and  from  fly- 
*cts,  which  is  four  times  that  for  all  injuries  so  caused, 
.e  difference  in  serious  injuries  much  greater.  As  in 
e  in  New  York,  the  consequences  to  the  sight  appear 
o  be  severe  from  injuries  of  the  latter  kind,  but  not 
tose  of  the  former. 
relative  seriousness  of  injuries  to  the  eye  from  the 

causes  may  further  be  indicated  statistically.  In 
owing  tables  are  shown  the  causes  of  all  injuries  to 
i  in  Massachusetts  from  July  i,  1912,  to  June  30, 
nd  of  injuries  to  the  eye  involving  at  least  one  day's 
^  from  work  and  of  those  invoking  the  loss  of  an  eye 
;  ^  of  all  eye  injuries,  of  temporar>^  eye  injuries,  of 
.  involving  the  loss  of  an  eye,  and  of  injuries  entailing 
^  sight,  in  Wisconsin  from  September  i,  191 1,  to 
>er  31,  191 2;  ^  and  of  all  eye  injuries,  of  injuries  to 
',  of  injuries  involving  the  loss  of  one  eye,  of  injuries 

eyes,  and  of  injuries  involving  the  loss  of  both  eyes, 
iral  employees  from  1908  to  19 13.' 

ai  Industriiil  Acddenl  Board,  tgts,  P-  cJi.;  Report  no.  13,  Safely  Fland- 
fiasachusetts  Employees'  Assodation,  191a;  D.  S.  Beyer,  ''Industrial 
■rcvcntion,"  1916,  p.  371. 

n  of  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commisaion,  iQij.  ii.,  no,  7,  p.  17 1;  Bulletin 
)Utes  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtislics.  no.  157,  rgis.  p.  96. 
\epU  I9r4»  no.  ijs- 
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I.    Causes  of  Accidbnts  to  tbe  Eye  in  Massacbusrts 


All  En 
iNjuxms 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Eyb 

Injuxibs 

(One  Day 

from  Work) 


Loss  or 
En 


ber 


Per 

ceni 


Nmm 
hv 


cat 


Total 

Belting 

Electric  flash 

Emery  wheels 

Flying  particles  from  hand  tools. . . . 

Macmne  tools 

Hammering — pieces      of      hammer, 

chisel,   diips,   etc 

Hammering — ^flying  tools  or  material 

Riveting 

Lubricator  and  gauge  glasses 

Molten  metal 

Miscellaneous 


17,522 

45 

20s 

5,241 

2,253 

1,100 


100. o 
03 

X.2 
30.0 
12.4 

6.4 


593 

5 

27 

56 


100. o 
0.9 
4.5 
9-4 


31 

493 

7,279 


0.2 

2.9 
41.6 


16 

68 

33 
16 

7 

47 

318 


a. 7 

11.5 
S.6 
2.7 
x.a 

7.9 
53-6 


lOO.O 


67 


50.0 

16.7 

10 .0 

3.3 
133 


XL    Causes  of  AccroENTs  to  the  Ettb  in  Wisconsin 


All  Eye 
Injuries 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Tempo- 
rary 
Eye 

Injuries 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Loss  of 
Eye 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
ceni 


Nt 


Impaired 

SlGBT 


Per 
cmt 


Total 

Acids 

Belts 

Chipping 

Electricity 

Emery  wheels. 
Explosions.  . . 
Flying  nails .  . 
Machine  chips 
Molten  metal . 
Power  drills .  . 

Riveting 

Miscellaneous . 


366 

5 

3 

122 

6 

SO 
10 
IS 
49 
41 
9 
9 
47 


100. o 

X-4 
0.8 

33.3 
1.6 

13.7 

2.8 

4.1 

13  4 

II. 2 

2.4 

2.4 

12.9 


335 

S 

2 

I07 

6 

50 
10 
II 
44 
41 
9 
8 
42 


100. o 

1.5 
0.6 

31.9 
1.8 

150 
30 
3-3 

13  I 

12.2 
2.7 
2.4 

12. 1 


24 


100. o 


4.1 
45.9 


too  0 


59  « 


16.7 
16.7 


143 


4.1 

[2-5 


28.6 
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Cavsks  of  AccmsNTS  to  ths  Eys  auo»ig  Fkdeeal  Employees 


i  of  dynmnite,  pgw- 

etc 

uiwiuiublc.  po'ieonou^,  hot. 
or     oomtive     tnaterialA, 

fBMB.  Kud  vKpors 

FTvins  bodies,  fplinten,  etc 
RuKt  tools  and  limple  iostni- 

tiKntB , 

If  muQamoui 


Aix  Evu 


Per 


100.  oi 


7  4 
75  I 


S-4 
10.6 


TO 

One  Eye 


13^ 
1 .6  J I 


124 
J06 


Per 
cent 


1 00.0 


s.s 


Losji  or 
Ok*  Eye 


ber 


Ptr 
cefU 


100.  cH 
13  5 


6*   7 


10.3 
\0.2 


iKjtnins 

TO 

Both  Eyes 

Loss  Of 
Both  Eyes 

Num- 

Per 

Nmm- 
her 

Per 
€*mt 

iZo 

ICW.O 

S 

100.0 

13 

6.7, 

■> 

66  7 

^ 

S3. 3 

I 

Hi 

J 

ao  6 

.17 



In  these  tables  there  is  corroborative  evidence  of  what 
has  already  been  found,  namely,  the  ver^'  great  liability 
of  harm  of  lasting  character  to  the  eye  from  the  flying  up 
of  small  objects,  broken  or  chipped  from  tools  or  materials. 
The  proportion  of  accidents  due  to  them  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  one  or  both  eyes  is  usually  several  times  the  propor- 
tion for  all  eye  accidents.  In  Wisconsin  over  four-hfths, 
and  in  Massachusetts  over  three-fourths,  of  the  cases  of 
the  loss  of  an  eye  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts a  similar  hazard  is  observed  with  respect  to 
molten  metals,  and  in  Wisconsin  with  respect  to  belting. 
The  most  serious  consequences  seem  to  arise  from  explo- 
sions, as  indicated  among  Federal  employees,  though  the 
number  of  eye  injuries  from  them  is  not  on  the  whole 
large.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  the  loss  of  an  eye  there- 
from is  nine  times  that  for  all  eye  accidents,  with  a  stiU 
greater  difference  as  regards  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  In  Wis- 
consin, on  the  other  hand^  there  are  manifested  from  ex- 
plosions much  less  disastrous  effects.  According  to  these 
tables  also,  the  danger  of  permanent  injury  to  the  eye  from 
fine  particles,  as  from  emery  wheels  and  the  like,  and  from 
hot  or  noxious  substances  is  apparently  not  a  relatively 
large  one. 

The  manner  in  which  injury  to  the  eye  is  suffered  may 
likewise  be  indicated  from  the  statistics  for  the  latest  year 
available,  of  several  of  the  States.    The  caus^  of  the  loss 
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of  an  eye  in  West  Virginia  are  distributed  in 
as  follows:  bums,  1.8;  enucleation,  26.6;  foreign  substances, 
ii.o;  ulceration,  7.3;  wound  contused,  lo.i;  wound  in- 
fected, 4.6;  wound  lacerated,  19.3;  and  wound  punctured, 
19.3.  The  several  percentages  for  all  eye  accidents  in 
Washington  are:  bruises,  24.9;  cuts,  12.5;  punctures,  4.5; 
scalds  and  bums,  10.2;  infections,  5.9;  foreign  substances, 
32.6;  loss  of  vision,  6.6;  and  enucleation,  2.9.  The  per- 
centages in  Montana  are:  bruises,  24.4;  cuts,  24,4;  punc- 
tures, 2.7;  scalds  and  bums,  12.4;  infection,  23.5;  and 
miscellaneous,  12,6.  In  Pennsylvania  67.3  per  cent  of 
eye  injuries  are  attributed  to  cuts  and  lacerations,  30,8  pcTi 
cent  to  bums  and  scalds,  ajid  2,9  per  cent  to  other  causes.' 
In  Indiana  of  Ihe  specified  causes  of  injuries  to  the  eye, 
31.5  per  cent  are  due  to  cuts  and  lacerations,  12.1  [lerceot 
to  contusions  and  bruises,  and  56.4  per  cent  to  burns  aad 
scalds.  In  Ohio  of  cases  invoking  the  loss  or  permanent 
impairment  of  sight  in  one  eye,  17.9  per  cent  are  a^^bed  lo 
infections.*  Among  Federal  employees  infections  ensue  in 
lo.o  per  cent  of  all  eye  injuries.  In  Washington  14.0  per 
cent  of  the  infections  in  the  eye  are  from  bruises,  9.3  per 
cent  from  cuts,  and  76,7  i>er  cent  from  foreign  substances.' 
Finally,  we  may  attempt  to  discover  the  number  of  in- 

I  In  thi!}  StAte  a  considerable  proportion  of  tcmpofmiy  injuries  to  the  eye  mn  lakl 
to  burns,  cauteriMtions.  Acald^,  etc.,  and  r  MmewfMtt  Urger  anc  to  trntiaca.  ftbn- 
BUMU,  Ucerations,  punctures,  etc.,  with  a  very  sJivht  anwunt  (r.o  per  cent)  t» 
pltolopbobia,  or  ejctrciuc  sensitiveness  to  the  light.  In  New  York  City  in  i<^i  j  then 
were  la  eaacii  of  bttndnen  frooi  wood  altolioJ;  in  ioijt,  5.  And  in  tgi7«  5-  Publkatiofti 
of  Cammittee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  igij»  no.  it;  Rcpoft.  igis.  p>.  15; 
IQ17,  p.  17. 

"  On  auaa  of  accidents  to  the  eye,  see  also  National  C^oniinittce  for  the  Prevoalloa 
of  Blindness,  PublicationA.  1917,  no.  12.  "Eye  Hax&nls  in  tmtu^triaJ  Ocoiptttiooa** 
(G.  L.  Berry),  p.  13;  Bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Suti«ti<3v  lOM^ 
no.  155;  1915,  no.  157,  pp.  52,  164,  186;  igi7,  no,  216,  p.  io8;  Bulletin  of  Burewy  of 
Labor,  no.  78,  Sept.,  tgo^S.  p.  4^0;  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistici« 
iQii,  19(3:  Report  of  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  Indu^rie,  and  CtiHamttt*, 
igio,  p.  137:  Report  of  Michigan  Employers'  Liability  and  Workmen^s  Cocnpna*' 
tion  Commissiun,  igii.  p.  70;  Repwrt  of  Massachusetts  Commi<)Saon  on 
tiuA  for  In<lu.«jiiriaJ  .Xcddent^.  1912,  p.  141;  Report  of  Illinois  Employen' 
rjiuiitMlftfi,  iQio,  p.  245;  Report  of  Wisconsin  Special  Commlttoe  00 
InMnmoe,  igio,  p,  87;  Report  of  Massadiuietta  Commiwion  on 
Induatrial  AccidenLi,  1912.  p.  107;  Report  of  Massadiuietts  Cocnmisakm  far  the 
Blind,  1913,  p.  59' 
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juries  to  the  eye  occurring  in  industry  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  In  the  following  table  arc  presented »  so  far  as 
statistics  are  available,  the  total  number  of  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  the  number  of  accidents  to  the  eye,  the  number  of 
accidents  involving  permanent  partial  disability,  and  the 
number  involving  the  loss  or  permanent  impairment  of 
vision  in  one  eye — with  the  percentage  of  eye  accidents  to 
all  accidents,  of  the  loss  or  impairment  of  sight  in  one  eye 
to  all  accidents,  of  such  loss  or  impairment  to  all  permanent 
disabilities,  and  of  such  loss  or  impairment  to  all  eye  acci- 
dents— as  found  in  the  most  recent  year  in  the  States  of 
California,  Illinois,  Mar>4and,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey ^  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  and  for  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States/' 


'  Frt 


'  From  Report  of  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  California  for  year  ending  June  30, 
17;  of  MaryUnd  for  year  ending  Oct  31 »  tyt;;  of  Nevada  for  three  years  endiag 
jo^  1016  (average  for  one  year);  of  Industrial  Accident  Board  of  Massachusetts 
year  cndinit  June  30,  igib;  of  Michigan  for  year  iqi6;  of  Montana  for  year 
June  JO.  1017;  of  Vermont  for  year  ending  June  ,30,  iqi6;  of  Itidustrial 
Connniawon  of  Oklahoma  for  year  ending  Aug.  m,  iqi6i  of  Workmen's  Com- 
peomtioii  Industrial  Commission  of  WtSKxinsin  for  year  ending  June  30,  igi?;  ol 
Compensmion  Conimiastoncr  of  West  Virginia  for  yokt  endiiig  June  30,  igi? :  of  In- 
dustrial  Insurance  Department  of  Washington  for  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1017;  of 
Indusirial  Board  ol  Illinois  for  year  ending  June  30,  iqi6;  of  Departmenl:  of  Labor 
tndustri»  of  Minnesota  for  year  ending  June  30,  191 6;  of  Pennsylvania  for 
xgi6;  of  Buri^u  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  New  Jersey  for  year  ending  June  30, 
(not  including  railroads);  of  Department  of  Workshop  and  Factory  Inspection 
for  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1917:  of  United  States  Compensation  Cotn- 
for  Fedoml  Employees  from  Sept.  t,  rgii6,  to  June  30.  igi7;  and  from  Bul- 
oC  Imlixstrial  Commission  of  Ohio  for  year  ending  June  30,  IQ15  (iv.,  t9i7»  j, 
,);  and  of  Department  of  Labor  of  New  York  for  year  ending  Sept.  30,  191} 
68,  Dec..  1914), 
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te  feature  most  in  evidence  in  the  foregoing  table  con- 
j  in  the  diversified  methods  employed  in  the  United 
tes  for  the  reporting  of  accidents.  The  great  differences 
id  among  the  States  in  tJie  nymbers  recorded  are  in  part 
to  the  more  extensive  efforts  in  some  than  in  others  to 
down  all  injuries,  but  in  greater  part  to  the  different 
::eptions  as  to  what  are  to  be  regarded  as  **  accidents/* 
ii  depending  on  the  length  of  liie  absence  from  work 
iiled,  whether  of  one  or  more  days,  or  of  one  or  more 
ks.  For  these  reasons  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing 
e  are  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  in  States  reporting 
ly  eye  injuries  the  conditions  are  in  reality  worse  than 
conditions  in  States  reporting  fewer.  In  tlie  number  of 
ts  of  the  loss  or  serious  impairment  of  vision  of  an  eye, 
'ever,  the  figures  presented  are  likely  to  be  much  more 
cative  of  the  true  situation.  Such  injuries  are  of  a 
aite  nature,  and  are  recognizable  without  difficulty. 
b  determine  the  general  proportion  of  eye  injuries  to 
njuries,  and  the  relative  severity  of  the  former,  we  may 
te  an  average  for  the  States  taken  together.  The  propor- 
,  of  all  injuries  resulting  in  injuries  to  the  eye  is  thus 
at  one  in  fifteen,  or  7,1  per  cent.  Similarly  the  propor- 
of  aU  injuries  resulting  in  the  loss  or  serious  iropainnent 
Ight  in  one  eye  is  about  one  in  two  hundred,  or  0.5  per 
U  Approximately  one- tenth  (10.6  per  cent)  of  all 
banently  disabling  accidents  involve  the  eye.  Of  acd- 
ts  to  the  eye  one  in  twenty,  or  4.9  per  cent,  results  in  its 
or  jsermanent  impairment.  * 

S  we  have  intimated,  the  total  number  of  injuries  to  the 
may  not  be  known.  But  if  we  take  the  figures  for  the 
!c  showing  the  most  liberal  reporting  of  accidents, 
ch  is  Pennsylvania,  and  regard  the  number  of  accidents 
irted  in  it  as  a  basis  for  the  United  States — considering 
total  number  of  employees  in  this  State  in  relation  to 
total  number  of  employees  in  the  entire  country — we 

k  proportJon  for  MionesoU  in  this  case  b,  because  of  iU  ezceptiooat  character. 
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have  something  like  250,000  accidents  to  the  eye  of  all 
kinds  occurring  in  industry  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  If  we  take  as  a  basis  a  State  reporting  on  a  less 
extensive  scale,  as  New  York,  which  includes  only  such 
accidents  as  involve  interruption  of  work  or  medical  attejid' 
ance,  we  have  somewhat  over  50,000  as  the  total  number  in 
the  country.  If,  again,  we  assume,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that  there  are  700,000  non- fatal  accidents  of  more  than 
four  weeks'  duration  in  the  United  States  annually,  the 
number  of  accidents  to  the  eye,  constituting  7.0  per  cent  of 
all,  amounts  to  some  49,000.^  Much  the  larger  portion  d 
all  these  ocular  injuries  are  without  serious  consequences.* 
Next,  we  may  seek  to  discover  the  total  number  of  acci- 
dents which  involve  the  loss  or  serious  impairment  of  the 
sight  in  one  eye.'   The  number  for  all  the  States  so  reporting 

*  Sec  fiuU«iin  of  United  Stales  Bureau  o[  Labor  StAttstica.  tQts*  no,  157,  p^  6. 
The  number  of  injuries  in  industry  in  the  Unitol  States  is  variousljr  estinulcd  it 
from  soo.ooo  to  3,000,000,  or  even  more.  See  ihid.,  1917.  no.  lit.  p.  j6o.  Bull 
of  Bureau  of  Labor,  no.  78,  Sept.,  igo8;  Monihly  Revitw,  vi.,  1918,  4.  April,  p, 
H.  R.  Seager.  "SodxU  Insurance,"  igio,  p.  26;  Publications  of  Amaricui 
Aaaoctalion,  iv.  (n,  a,),  1895,  p.  303;  xi.,  t^>og.  p,  57. 

'  Of  eye  injurie*.  not  involving  the  loss  of  an  eye,  to  Federal  empioyca  in  1911- 
IQU,  70-6  per  cent  were  regarded  a^  disabling  for  leia  than  one  week,  lund  of  iiijaclo 
to  both  eye«,  not  involving  UtM  oi  sight,  7Q.t>  per  cent  were  so  rcsmrded.  Of  i^gS  iyt 
acddents  reported  in  tnachinc  bulldlns  ptiuits  from  igo7  to  tgij^  the  uvtntt 
number  of  days  tost  from  work  was  5.8.  Bulletin  of  United  States  Burenu  of  Labat 
Sutistica,  IQ17,  no.  3t6,  p.  55.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  rate  of  aoddcM 
frequency  (number  of  acddcnts  per  t,ooo  300-day  workers),  from  1905  to  1014.  in 
respect  to  Injuries  to  the  eye  is  found  to  be  17  8 — being  38  J  in  fabricatiiig 
ments,  J3.5  in  foundries,  3-j.q  in  mechanical  departments,  27.6  in  Benenu 
and  2  3.1  in  lube  milb.  The  accident  severity  rate  (number  of  days  lost  per 
worker)  i^  07  -bdng  1.15  in  blast  furnaces,  1.13  in  Bessemer  itcd,  o^ 
ciyinicaJ  departments,  0.93  in  fabncatlng  departments,  and  o.Sg  in  open 
In  machine  building  the  accident  frequency  rate  is  &.j^,  and  the  accident 
rate 0.4.  In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  from  igio  to  1Q14,  the  accident  fr 
rate  in  respect  to  the  loss  of  one  eye  is  0.37 — being  0,7  s  in  Bessemer  steel, 
mechanical  departments,  0.45  in  foundries,  and  0.43  in  fabricating 
The  acddcnt  frequency  rate  in  respect  to  the  loss  of  both  eyes  is  0.01 — being  < 
B&atmet  sted.  The  accident  severity  rate  for  the  loss  of  one  eye  is  0.4 1 1 ,  and  far ' 
Ion  of  both  eyes  0.08.    The  accident  frequency  rale  from  10  t    *  '"■  c  mSk* 

Ing  of  the  eye  by  flying  objects  is  6.6 — being  «6.6  in  the  mai 
ptoducta.  and  6.9  (or  8.1  for  a  dififerenl  group)  in  the  manub  t  ...    ,  .»:^ 
•ImI  products,    tbid.,  no.  334.  iqi8,  pp.  170,  180,  iq7.  tQO,  160,  20a,  170. 

•  In  California  of  301  casei,  40. s  per  cent  wcfr  the  loss  of  an  ejre.  4Q.5 
the  permanent  imfiairment  of  one,  and  4.^  per  cent  greater  or  I 
of  both.    In  Ohio  of  370  cases,  573  pet  cent  involved  Ihe  total  lost  of  sffHt 
eye,  12.it  per  cent  over  one-half,  is  s  V^r  cent  one-half»  and  14^  per 
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in  the  table  is  1,651.  As  these  Slates  contain  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  country,  we  may 
believe  that  there  are  not  less  than  3,100  such  injuries  an- 

>nual]y  in  the  United  States.  Though  of  course  this  injury 
does  not  constitute  full  blindness,  yet  such  is  rendered  more 
imminent  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  through  any  possible 

I  infection  to  the  remaining  eye,  or  from  any  subsequent 
barm  to  it. 
Lastly,  we  may  make  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  actual  or  practical  blindness  in  both  eyes  (not  represented 
in  the  table}.  From  an  examination,  over  a  period  of  years, 
of  accident  or  other  statistics  of  the  States  giving  such  in- 
formation, it  appears  that  this  varies  in  different  ones  from 
none  at  all  to  nine  or  ten  a  year,  in  most  rarely  exceeding 
two  or  three.  The  heaviest  proportions  seem  to  be  found  in 
distinctly  mining  States — indicating  once  more  the  particu- 
lar hazard  to  the  sight  in  that  occupation.  All  told,  there 
are  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  cases  of  total  blind- 
Kness  occurring  annually  in  industry  in  the  United  States. 


Possible  Measures  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents 
AND  Injuries  to  the  Eye 

How  much  of  the  blindness  resulting  from  accidents  and 
injuries  is  preventable,  we  do  not  knoivj  but  that  a  very 
considerable  part  is  so  we  need  not  doubt.  For  that  portion 
.which  is  due  to  thoughtlessness  or  recklessness  on  the  part 
[of  the  victim  or  his  associates — including  general  negligence 
or  the  willingness  to  take  chances  on  the  part  of  workmen 
in  their  tasks  the  remedy  lies  chiefly  in  the  inculcation 
of  lessons  of  heed  and  caution,  with  extensive  educational 
campaigns  as  to  the  care  of  the  eye,  and  as  to  its  use  and 


•half.  Of  6  cues  of  permaaenl  lotaJ  disability  to  the  sight,  m.%  per  cent  in- 
iV«ilved  tlie  lass  of  four-fifths  in  both  eyes,  16.6  per  cent  the  total  loss  of  that  in 

ftn'J  one-ihini  of  that  in  the  other,  jj.3  per  cent  kss  than  one-hulf  in  lx>th,  and 
,  16.6  fi«r  cent  nine-tenths  in  one  and  one-fifth  in  the  other.  On  the  e^rtcnt  oJ  the  in- 
Ijury  to  the  eye  in  acddents,  see  Monthly  Labor  Rrvirw,  vii.,  iqi8,  4,  Oct.,  ^.  61. 
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its  misuse.    For  that  portion  to  be  set  down  to  conditkms 
for  which  the  individual  is  not  directly  responsible,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  society  at  large  to  take  whatever  protectivt  M 
measures  may  be  necessary.  " 

The  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  safet>'  of  the 
sight  is  rarely  of  an  onerous  nature,  being  little  more  than 
simple  provision  for  its  well-being  and  protection.  In  all 
places  where  the  eyes  are  used  there  should  be  adequate 
and  properly  directed  and  properly  diffused  lighdng.  la 
buildings,  whether  used  for  business  or  for  residence,  and 
especially  in  school  buildings,  full  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  entry  of  natural  light,  and  to  the  kind  and  the  degree 
of  artihcial  illumination,  both  invoking  the  adoption  of 
correct  shading,  reflecting,  diffusing,  and  similar  arrange- 
ments,^ In  school  buildings  it  must  also  be  seen  that  thcrr 
are  supplied  suitably  printed  books,  that  blackboards  are 
rightly  placed,  and  that  shiny  surfaces  are  eliminated  as  far 
as  possible.  The  eyes  of  school  childien,  furthermore, 
should  be  periodically  examined,  with  the  proper  U'eatment 
of  cases  of  imperfect  vision.^  The  last  named  matter  is  one, 
indeed,  that  should  apply  to  all  children,  and  to  adiJt 
persons  as  well.  In  all  situations  where  the  eye  is  ex- 
posed to  wind  or  dust,  or  to  other  danger,  goggles  should 
be  worn. 

In  industrial  establishments  certain  special  devices  should 
be  installed  for  the  protection  of  the  sight.  In  operations 
producing  dusts  or  other  fine  abrasive  and  irritating  par- 
ticles, as  with  emery  wheels,  grindstones,  metal  working 
machinery,  and  the  like,  hoods  or  other  screens  or  shields 
should  be  provided;  while  to  carry  off  such  matter,  there 
should  be   installed   suitable  exhaust  systems,  including 


« 


•  Without  entering  into  ipedfiatioiu,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  mam 
is  the  tectiruig  of  ample  and  steady  light :  that  this  should  come  from  back  ci  oaa, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  glafc  in  the  eyes;  that  light noolored  walls,  whidi  abaodb 
less  Ugbt  than  do  others,  are  to  be  preferred;  and  that  In  readinc^  ungiaatd  paptf  is 
desirable. 

■On  the  need  of  f^chool  clinics,  see  Tf ackers  ColUgf  Record,  vf.,  jqos,  Ifmrckn 
p.  jo;  L.  p.  A)*rc*  an«l  Muy  Ayrc*.  Cleveland  Educational  Survey^  "HcvUth 
in  Public  Schools, *'  M)\$.  p   10;  Modern  Hospital,  ix.,  1917,  p.  171. 
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blowers,  fans,  ventilators,  forced  draft  pipes,  suction  pipes, 
etc.^  In  such  processes,  and  in  those  involving  the  chipping 
or  driving  of  metal,  the  hewing  of  minerals,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  molten  metal,  goggles  should  be  required  to  be  wom.^ 
These  should  be  of  tough  glass,  with  side  screens  of  wire, 
leather,  rubber,  or  other  substance,  to  afford  protection 
from  all  directions,  and  with  removable  lenses  for  re- 
placement when  shattered.  In  certain  of  these  operations, 
and  in  spraying  and  similar  operations,  in  which  Ene  par- 
ticles may  be  hurled  or  blown  about,  there  should  be  used 
helmets  of  steel  or  cloth,  with  a  glass  and  wire  screen  open- 
ing for  the  eyes,  or  face  masks  of  line  wire  netting.  In 
some  such  operations,  furthennore,  there  should  be  installed 
proper  exhaust  systems.^  In  operations  invoking  chipping 
on  an  extensive  scale,  especially  in  steel  mills,  there  should, 
for  the  protection  of  the  sight  of  workers  in  general  and  of 
other  persons,  be  set  up  screens  of  canvas,  burlap,  wre,  or 
other  substance.*  To  guard  against  fl>ang  glass  and  steam 
from  the  breaking  of  water  or  lubricator  gauges,  there  should 
be  afBxed  substantial  guards  of  metal  or  heavy  glasSj  to  be 
pushed  aside  when  necessary,  while  the  gauges  should 
themselves  be  of  strong  glass.  AM  hammers  and  other 
toob,  furthermore,  should  be  periodically  examined,  and 
those  found  to  be  "burred'*  or  otherwise  defective  should 
be  repaired  or  discarded.  For  machinery  or  appliances 
involving  the  use  of  gearing,  belts,  lacing,  hooks,  or  other 
parts  liable  to  cause  damage  to  the  eye,  protection  should 
be  afforded  in  the  introduction  of  general  safety  measures. 
The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the  use  of  explosives. 
In  the  presence  of  great  heat  or  of  intense  light,  including 
in  some  cases  a  highly  shining  surface,  suitably  colored 


*  Emery  wheda  or  other  fast  revolviog  wheels  ^ould  also  be  provided  with 
powerful  ftted  hoods  to  guaxd  ftgftinst  the  possible  breaking  of  m  wheel.  For  some 
III  them,  especuUly  gnndstones,  *  syatem  of  flanges  h  needed. 

I     *  In  dupping  a  further  valiuble  aid  i&  n  screen-like  ^ord  attached  to  a  glove. 
f    >  In  saad-bJAsting  operations  with  small  artid«,  a  special  sand-box  chamber,  into 
which  only  the  Arm  is  thrust,  cosy  be  employed. 

•  Such  ue  espcciaHy  necessary  in  the  chipping  oi  castings.    In  cooncctioo  with 
miU  stantU,  wire  glaas  shields  are  desirable. 
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glasses  should  be  worn;  and  sometimes  helmets  of  fibrtor 
equivalent  material,  or  face  shields,  with  an  opening  in 
front  for  lenses,  should  be  employed.*  In  work  with  cbcni 
icals,  drugs,  or  other  substances  of  harmful  effect  upon  the 
eyes,  not  a  few  precautions  are  caOed  for.  Full  ventHttiMi 
must  at  all  limes  be  assured,  with  suitable  exhaust  oi  ^*^^* 
systems;  while  hoods  or  other  guards  are  to  be  em| 
where  necessary.  Containers  and  carriers  are  to  be  pri»periy 
handled.  Here  also  the  employment  of  goggles  is  lo  be 
insisted  upon,  fitted  with  rubber  or  leather  sides.  In  sooe 
processes  helmets  are  to  be  worn.  About  the  use  of  wood 
alcohol  are  to  be  placed  additional  regulations.  Ulien  sold 
it  should  be  duly  labelled*  with  the  word  ** poison''  m  ckii 
and  unmistakable  type,  while  all  trade  names  which  aie 
likely  to  confuse  it  with  grain  alcohol  should  be  forbiddeiL 
Pcrhaps  as  an  adulterant  it  should  be  prohibited  altogeth^, 
except  where  absolutely  necessary,  which  also  might  be  the 
fate  of  the  entire  deodorized  article. - 

Finally,  all  industrial  establishments  should  be  provided 
with  first  aid  equipment  for  eye  injuries,  both  for  the  n* 
moval  of  foreign  bodies  and  for  the  treatment  of  cases  ^^ 
quiring  it. 


Present  Extent  of  Measures  for  the  Protection  «f 
THE  Sight 


Systematic  efforts  for  the  protection  of  the  sight  from 
accidents  are  a  part  of  the  general  movement  m  AmeriiCi 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  to  be  later  considered.  Id 
the  initiation  of  ]^>ositive  measures,  a  beginning  has  b«n 
made  in  the  voluntary  installation  of  safeguards  on  the 
part  of  certain  industrial  concerns.     Perhaps   the  moAt 

t  Fof  exoeuive  hcftt  or  ulAre,  chiun  tcrecn  doors  &rc  to  be  rccommcaded.  EJcctrfc 
(lasheH  may  be  gumrded  ftgaioftt  by  enclosed  swirch«  or  fuse  bases. 

'  Injury  from  wood  ftloobol  ihould  aUo  tie  made  rcportitble»  so  u  lo  inakt  H  pttd- 
ble  to  discover  the  source  of  tU  sale  or  dislfibution.  At  the  suae  time  the  ne  of  tlv 
*'den»tUFed  "  grain  alcohol  if  not  nude  d&nserous  by  the  admixture  of  wood 
(which  ihoukt  not  be  overa  few  per  cent),  f^hould  be  onoounuted,  whkh  b  isi 
live,  is  non-poisonous,  and  can  answer  as  well  for  pracyoally  aU  indiuOiid| 
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kportant  work  has  been  done  by  some  of  the  large  steel 
corporations,  in  a  number  of  which  the  results  have  been 
notable  J  In  a  few  establishments,  furthermore,  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  of  the  workers  is  made  from  time  to 
time,' 

The  concern  of  the  state  as  directly  expressed  in  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  sight  may  be  said  at  present  to 
be  manifested  chiefly  in  three  forms:  (i)  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  sight  of  school  children;  (2)  legislation  as 

»to  the  use  of  a  dangerous  drug  like  wood  alcohol;  and  (3) 
legislation  requiring  safeguards  for  industrial  workers,  in 
w^hich  are  included  safeguards  for  the  eyes.^ 
•  Entitled  to  espedal  mention  arc  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora' 
tion  and  its  subitdUiy  oocnpanies.  In  thia  corporation  ihtr  proportioa  of  eye  acd- 
deots  has  within  a  few  year*  been  reduced  one-half.  Proceedings  of  American  Asso- 
dadon  of  Instructors  of  the  BUnd,  ig»5,  p,  50;  Report  of  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Biindncas,  igti,  p.  to;  tgi5,  p.  18.  Sec  also 5sirvry.  xxv.,  1911,  p.  H4S.  In  the 
American  Steel  Foundries  the  proportion  has  been  reduced  S5  per  cent.  Journal 
»/  Awterican  M^icai  Associatwn,  lii,,  igog,  p,  876;  h.,  1913.  p.  *oo4;  American 
Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalmology,  1Q16,  ii.,  p.  116};  Ophthalmolo%y^  xli .  ig>i6,  p,  61. 
n  the  McCormicJi  Works  in  Chicago  ej'e  injuries  have  been  reduced  from  50  to  4  a 
month.  American  Kncyclopetlia  of  Ophthalmology,  loc.  cii.  Of  34,000  employees 
of  the  Carnegie  Sted  Company  in  ion,  only  1.4  per  cent  had  eye  injuries,  and 
but  one  had  an  eye  los^.  Penniyivania  Medical  Journal,  xv.,  IQ13,  p.  ^^,66.  In  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  of  New  York  the  averag:e  number  of  employees 
requiring  medical  treatment  for  eye  injuries  from  iqio  to  iqij  was  448,  with  the 
]o98  of  an  eye  in  10.5  per  cent;  but  in  1015,  after  the  introduction  of  goggles^  the 
Ikiimber  was  52,  with  the  Ima  of  an  eye  in  o.j  per  cent.  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Elindnes«,  Publications  no.  ti.  loc.  tit.,  p.  113,  In  the  American 
eel  Foundries  there  were  3H7  pairs  of  goggles  broken  in  ser\'ice  in  six  months, 
while  in  7^  months  only  3  eyes  were  lost.  D.  S.  Beyer,  op.  tit.,  p.  373,  Of  5,575 
eye  injuries  occurring  with  the  General  Electric  Company  from  iqo6  to  1Q16, 
such  care  was  taken  that  only  171  had  to  be  reixirted  to  an  eye  specialist,  and  but 
one  eye  wis  loit.  American  Museum  of  Safety,  Bulletin,  Dec,  1Q17.  Following  the 
of  iafety  organization  in  a  targe  steel  plant,  the  accident  frequency  rate 
objects  striking  the  eye  was  reduced  in  wire  mills  from  10  4  to  9*4;  in 
dqnutments,  from  13.0  to  6.5:  in  fabricated  products,  from  13,^7  to  5.9; 
in  yards,  from  10.4  to  4.4.  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  234, 
8.  p.  i64  ('"Safety  Movement  in  Iron  and  Steel  Industry").  Since  the  adoption 
Ibe  New  York  Central  Railnwid  of  a  particular  water  gauge,  there  have  been  no 
lents  to  the  eye.  \V  C.  Posey,  "  Hygiene  of  the  Eye,"  1918,  p.  253.  The  value 
fOti^lcs  is  especially  attested  by  the  number  of  shattered  lenses  in  a  number  of 
^italilishments. 

>  See  Report  of  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  igis^  p.  41. 
•  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in  most  of  the  Slates  the  intentional 
tntction  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes,  as  well  as  injury  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
\gy  ttatute  CKpreasly  dedaretl  to  be  felonious,  though  it  could  well  be  included  in 
the  aadient  bw  a»  to  mayhem.  The  punishment  varies  from  imprisonment  for  a 
few  yfxn  to  Ufe,  depending  usually  on  the  degree  of  the  injury.    See,  for  instance, 
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In  a  number  of  States  it  is  required  that  examin&tkMi  he 
made  of  the  sight,  and  usually  of  the  hearing  as  well  di 
school  children:  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut^  De^ 
aware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massacbo- 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Virginia, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  perhaps  otiicr 
States.^  This  may  be  conducted  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
regular  medical  inspector,  tests  often  being  provided  by  tit 
State  department  ot  education  or  of  health.  By  many  kcil 
school  authorities  similar  regulations  have  been  ad< 
In  some  cases  special  treatment  or  the  furnishing  of 
is  allowed-  In  certain  States  and  cities,  also,  tlie  prupcf 
lighting  of  school  buildings  is  directed.  A  furtlier  rmpoi 
measure  for  the  protection  of  the  sight  is  the  crcati< 
certain  cities  of  special  classes  for  partially  sighted  children, 
so  that  their  eyes  may  not  be  subjected  to  additional  strab 
in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  with  other  children.* 

In  a  number  of  States  also  statutes  have  been  enacted 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  wood  alcohol:  Alabama,  Colorada, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentuciy, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Car- 
olina, South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Wisconsin — and  under  Fed- 

Connecticut,  Stat.  Laws,  iSsi,  p.  151;  1S75,  p.  498;  1S70.  ch.  44;  Gen,  Stikt*  i«Bt. 
K  114a,  xi4q;  Delaware,  Rev.  Stat,,  1015,  §  4704;  Maine,  Rev.  Stat.,  1016.  p.  t4St> 
Arkansas.  Dig.  Stat.,  1916,  S  igga;  California,  Peaal  Code,  rgis,  i  9oy,  OUo. 
Ann.  Gea.  Code,  1912,  {  U416.  Where  sulp>huric  acid  was  maliciously 
the  eyes,  destroying  their  sight,  the  puni&hmcnt  iii£icted  was  imprii 
twenty  yvars.  Slate  o.  Nerttnger,  330  Mo,.  36,  1  iq  S,  W,  :j7q  «t«o(i>. 
State  9,  if  a  Fao,  tto  Mo.,  7,  iqS.  W..  232,33  Am.  St.r4t4  (1891)  (putting  ouKif  I 
eye*  from  the  throwing  into  them  of  an  alkali,  poaaibly  starch);  fett^uAiu4  9,  Lamt 
cdk,  I  Yeates  (Pa.),  414  (17OS)  (putting  out  of  one  eye);  Staic  nt,  %  ,\la, 

497  ( i&ii)  (one  eye);  Chick  r.  Slate,  ib  Tcan,,  t6t  ( 1S46)  (one  •  EUttm. 

45  Wb.,  J79  (1S78)  (onecye):5/d/f  r,  i/d(>.  J7  Minn,  .^51,  i4  N.  ,,  ,  .  .,^  ,,iS7}{QDr 
eye);  StaU  r.  Holmes,  20  Del.,  196.  55  All.,  J4j  { looj)  (one  eye):  Daklbrri  9.  Ft^fU, 
225  lU.,  485,  80  N.  E.,  J 10  <iQ07)  (nttcmpl  to  throw  red  pepper  into  eye*). 

>  See  L.  H.  Gulick  and  L.  P.  Ayres,  *'  Medical  Inspection  oi  Schools,"  t^t.t.  P-  ilf : 
United  Sutes  Bureau  of  Education.  Bullelin  no.  47,  tgis,  p,  596:  OpktMmd^Ch  *^ 
I9i5«  P-  71^!  ChUago  Mtdkal  Ret^rdtr,  Kizvii,,  1915.  p,  J17. 

« Sec  Chapter  XV. 
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eral  laws. '  Reference  for  the  most  part  is  to  the  labelling  of 
the  drug,  to  its  possession  for  sale,  and  to  its  employment 
as  an  adulterant.  In  some  cases  there  is  express  mention 
of  the  possibility  of  the  causation  of  blindness  from  its  use* 
In  certain  States,  moreover,  the  sale  of  wood  alcohol  is 
more  or  less  carefully  prescribed  under  pure  food  laws* 
Regulations  in  the  matter  have  also  been  imposed  by  boards 
of  health,  State  and  local-  Though  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  with  regard  to  wood  alcohol  has  been  far  from  general, 
a  more  pronounced  tendency  in  this  direction  is  now  in 
evidence  in  some  quarters.' 

Laws  designedly  or  incidentally  of  benefit  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sight  of  workers  in  industrial  pursuits  are  part 
oi  the  so-called  factory  or  labor  legislation  now  being  quite 
generally  enacted  in  the  United  States,  though  it  has  been 
only  of  recent  years  that  the  state  has  felt  called  upon  to 
extend  its  protecting  hand  into  workshops.  As  statutes  of 
this  character  become  broader  and  more  comprehensive, 
we  may  expect  increased  attention  to  the  dangers  to  the 
eye,  with  consequent  increased  provision  for  its  safety. 
This  legislation  may  take  the  form  of  special  enactments 
intended  to  protect  the  sight,  or,  what  is  more  likely ^  may 
be  mcluded  in  more  or  less  general  regulations,  relating  to 
the  sight  but  indirectly. 

The  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books  which  may  ht 
^id  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  sight  of  industrial  workers 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  in  the  main  of  three  kinds: 
(0  legislation  expressly  designed  to  prevent  injuries  to  the 
eye;  (2)  legislation  requiring  proper  lighting  of  work  places, 
induded  among  other  provisions  of  a  sanitary  nature;  and 
(3)  legislation  requiring  the  adoption  of  safeguards  to  pro- 

'utatioas  are  in  the  m&in  from  Opkthaimology,  xii.,  igi6,  p.  618,  with  advices 
^from  the  N«iiooal  Commit  toe  for  the  PrevTiition  of  BlLadness. 

I  Comrktioas  have  been  secured  in  paxdoiJAT  in  New  York,  Mftiaacbttsettj,  and 
*«»cit  la  New  Yoik  City  in  19 11  there  were  13  convictioo»  for  faflure  to  use  « 
(''^'Pv  labei  on  wood  alcohol;  and  in  IQ14  there  were  a6  barbcra  found  guilty  of  its 
•^•^SiJ  aie.  See  Report  of  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  BLindikeaft,  igia,  p.  iir 
JJ^4»p.  t6;  1915,  p.  43;  PublicatioQS,  no.  la,  1917,  lot.  cii.,  p.  98;  Proceedings  of 
NitODil  Cotdataot  of  Charities  and  Correction,  ioi6»  p.  ^4. 
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tect  the  workers  from  dust,  chiefly  meant  to  guard 
respiratory  disorders.  We  have,  in  addition,  other  stAtl^ 
tory  provisions  tending  to  promote  safety,  which  may  be 
of  some  avail  in  the  protection  of  the  sight.  In  nearly  ^31 
of  the  States  there  are  more  or  less  extensive  rcquireroenls 
as  to  the  employment  of  safeguards.  In  some  cases  these 
apply  to  various  general  arrangements;  and  in  some,  to  the 
use  of  particular  machinery  or  material.  In  certain  Stito 
industrial  boards  or  siniilar  bodies  are  given  discretiaaMy 
powers  in  the  directing  of  safe  appliances  and  f  urrouiicynp* 
In  a  number  of  States  there  is  public  inspection  of  factories, 
mines,  and  other  places  of  work,  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  whatever  may  involve  especial  risk.  In  a  number 
aJso  there  are  regulations  with  regard  to  blasting  opera* 
tions,  the  manufacture  of  explosives  or  dangerous  chemkakf 
and  similar  processes  carr>ing  hazard.  There  are,  more* 
over,  other  foims  of  industrial  legislation  which  may 
pertain  more  or  less  closely  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  si^t 
In  connection  with  the  general  requirement  of  the  repordni 
of  accidents,  there  may  be  insured  more  prompt  and  matt 
skilM  treatment  for  victims  of  eye  accidents.  Similarly, 
in  connection  with  workingmen's  compensation  law^ 
wherein  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  certain  smm 
for  the  loss  of  sight,  eithei  expressly  so  designated  or| 
eluded  under  '* total  disability,'-  there  is  afforded  a 
stiong  incentive  for  the  installation  of  proper  safeguaii)» 
for  the  protection  of  the  eye.*  Finally,  in  various  reguU* 
tions  of  State  or  local  boards  of  health,  or  of  other  boards^ 
greater  or  less  aid  is  extended  in  this  direction. 

Legislation  referring  directly  to  the  dangers  to  the  eye 
from  accidents  or  di.seases  of  occupation,  with  the  requirt- 
ment  of  the  introduction  of  protective  devices  if  found 
necessary,  has  been  enacted  in  one  State,  namely.  JAbs- 
sachusetts.    The  main  provisions  of  this  law  are  as  foUours: 

The  State  ins|>ector  of  health,  or  such  other  officers  ,  ,  »  may 

make  such  investigation  concerning  the  eye  and  vmoa  in  iheir 

<  The  matter  of  worklogineii'ftcainpeiiiiUion  kw»is  cooakiered  uCliipilier  XXXiX. 
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relation  to  diseases  of  occupation,  including  injuries  of  the  eyes 
d  the  employees,  and  to  the  pathological  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced or  promoted  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  va- 
rious occupations  are  carried  on,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  board 
[of  health],  is  practicable,  and  the  board  shall  from  time  to  time 
issue  such  printed  matter  containing  suggestions  to  employers 

employees  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  of  employees  as  it 

deem  advisable. 

it  appears  .  .  .  that  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  other 
industrial  establishment,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  or  of  the 
machinery  used  in  connection  therewith,  or  of  other  circum- 
sUnces,  there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  eyes  of  the  employees 
engaged  in  such  work,  and  that  the  danger  of  injury  may  be 
decr^sed  or  prevented  by  a  mechanical  device  or  other  practi- 
ablc  means,  he  shall,  if  said  board  so  directs,  order  in  wTiting 
that  such  device  or  other  means  shall  be  provided  therein. 


^ 
^ 


Violation  of  these  provisions  may  be  punished  b>^  a  fine  of 
S5  to  $200  for  each  w^eek  of  neglect.  An  appropriation  of 
$1,000  is  made  for  their  enforcement.^ 

Legislation  with  respect  to  the  proper  lighting  of  work- 
shops and  factories  is  found  in  a  number  of  States,  though 
*tt  a  few  of  them  the  application  is  only  to  particular  indus- 
tries* The  main  concern  is  often  apparently  in  the  effect  on 
the  article  manufactured.  In  most  cases  it  is  required  that 
places  of  work  be  "well  lighted,"  ''well  and  sufficiently 
lighted.'*  or  "reasonably  well  lighted,"  the  matter  usually 
bfing  made  a  task  of  the  State  factory^  inspector,  along  with 
^  general  duties  in  respect  to  sanitation  and  ventilation. 
These  States  are  California ^  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Connecticut  it  is  also  re- 
quired that  window  lights  which  are  colored  or  other- 
^  wholly  or  partly  opaque  he  removed  if  injurious  to 

'Uws,  igit,  ch.  603.  The  Act  was  in  large  part  aecured  Lhrougb  ibe  cfTorls  of 
*^ M»«achu5ettA  Commission  for  the  Blind.    Sec  Report,  1015*  P-  65. 

'CtUtlorLi  arc  in  the  main  from  the  pubhcations  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
*^^  StAtistks  and  of  the  American  Association  fur  Labor  Legi^atioa.  See  also 
Ol^kthalmoioiyt  xiii*,  1916,  p.  S7i  EUcfrk  Review  and  Western  ElfCtfUian,  ixx.,  1917, 
P'  ^^,  Trusactioas  ctf  lUiiminatlng  Engioeeriuf  Soddy*  19x6,  p.  40. 
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the  eye— this  being  the  only  instance  where  the  eye  is 
directly  mentioned.  In  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  the  industiiil 
conunissions  are  empowered  to  specify  the  amount  d 
square  surface  of  window  lights  to  the  surface  spKt 
of  the  establishment—which  is  the  most  satisfactory  pro- 
vision of  alL 

In  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  States  laws  have  been 
enacted  with  regard  to  injurious  dusts  arising  in  the  course 
of  labor,  especially  such  as  come  from  minerals  or  metak 
Reference  is  chiefly,  and  in  most  cases  expressly,  to  nmdibh 
ery  and  appliances  for  grinding,  polishing,  or  similar  pur- 
poses, which  are  sometimes  declared  to  be  dangerous;  and 
it  is  usually  pro\ided  that  there  be  hoods,  fans*  bkywers, 
ventilators,  suction  pipes,  or  other  devices,  to  catch  tlie 
dust  or  filaments,  and  to  prevent  them  from  injuring  the 
workers.  Though  primarily  meant  to  guard  against  the 
inhalation  of  noxious  matter,  the  devices  may  prove  of  very 
real  protection  to  the  sight,  the  particles  often  being,  •* 
we  have  seen,  of  such  size  and  character  as  seriously  to 
damage  the  eye.  The  States  with  the  laws  are  Califoniiir 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Io?n, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Marjdand,  Massachusetts,  Michigin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vir 
ginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In  two  Stat£s 
there  is  direct  reference  to  the  eye.  In  Pennsylvania  " 
proved  eye  protection  shall  be  provided  for  operators 
grinding  wheels  if  the  operation  involves  the  possibility  of 
eye  injury."  In  Wisconsin  it  is  directed  that  ''where  men 
arc  doing  work  whereby  a  substance  is  thrown  off  which  may 
injure  the  eyes,  suitable  goggles  or  spectacles  or  other 
efficient  guards  must  be  pro\ided  by  the  employer.*'  In 
most  of  the  States  there  are,  unfortunately,  no  exact  spec- 
ified requirements,  the  regulations  being  apparently  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  inspection  officials — safety  appli- 
ances bdng  provided  **as  far  as  practicable,"  "as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  business  permits,"  etc.   In  a  few  the  character 
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of  the  apparatus  to  be  installed  is  more  or  less  carefully 
lefined. 


NoTK  TO  Cbaptes  XI. — On  proper  and  improper  lighting  (in  general  of  non- 
ledbnical  character),  see  La$tcdrCtinic,  adi.»  tgss,  p.  397;  Journai  of  Am^kan 
MtdUal  Ass^ciaHoHt  Ixi.,  tQii,  p.  tiSj;  Women's  Medical  Journal,  xxiii.,  1Q13,  p.  202; 
J^MtrtMl  0/  Ophthalmology,  Otology  and  L^iryngology,  x\x.,  iqi,3,  p.  299;  PenruylvaHia 
HtdkalJavmal,  xvi.,  1912,  p>  367;  xviii.,  IQ14,  p.  217;  Medical  Record,  \xx3ai.t  1912, 
p^  190;  Wisconsin  Medical  Jowwil,  xiii.,  igi5,  p.  316:  U.  S,  Naval  Medical  Bulletin, 
X.,  XQt6,  p.  401;  EUclfical  World,  hdv.,  1914,  p.  159;  \xv\.,  1Q15,  pp.  576,  1417:  hdx.t 
1917.  P'  IJ03;  Uxi.,  1918,  pp,  607,  665;  General  Electric  Revieu;  xvm.,  1915,  p.  268; 
Iron  Trade  Review,  liu„  igij,  p.  743;  American  Gas  Light  Journal ^  d.,  1914,  p.  igS; 
Electric  Railway  a$td  Western  Electrician,  be.,  191 2,  p.  1057;  Ixv.,  19^4,  p.  998; 
Telephone  Engineer,  xvi,,  1916,  p.  251;  Industrial  Managrmenl,  Iv.,  tgtS,  p.  117; 
EUetric  Revieu*,  bad.,  x^n*  PP  JS^,  409;  Uluminating  Engineer,  lii.,  1908,  p.  258; 
vu^  1914,  p,  72;  viii^  1915,  pp.  414,  451;  ix.,  1916,  p.  436;  Musician,  x%ii .  1917* 
p.  13;  ScitnSific  American,  di.,  i9i4r  p.  126;  Science,  xi.  (n.  s.).  1914.  P.  84;  Technical 
Woiid  Magasme,  ];vi.»  1911,  p.  975;  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  u  X9io, 
p.  XI J ;  World's  Work,  xzvui.»  1914,  p.  151;  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and 
SaitiUifie  Methods,  xii.,  1915,  p,  657;  Conservation  of  Vision  Pamphlets^  iv.  ("Re- 
bCioa  of  Illumination  to  Visu^  EfiSciency  **) ;  Transactions  of  j\merican  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  utd  Oto-Loryngology,  191.5,  p.  309;  Papers  and  Reports  of  American 
Poblic  Health  Aasodation,  1S97,  p.  485;  Report  of  New  York  State  Industrial  Com- 
misiiof&f  19x6,  p.  211;  .\mcrican  Encydopedia  of  Ophthalmology,  1916,  \'iii«,  p.  6140; 
Woods  HutchinsoD,  "Community  Hygsetie,"  1914,  p.  137;  F.  N.  Spindler*  *'The 
Sense  of  Sight,"  1917,  p.  147;  W.  C.  Pos^,  "Hygiene  of  the  Eye,"  1918,  pp.  73*  loi, 
n7.  "Conservation  of  Vision,  on  Es&ay  on  the  Care  of  the  Eyes,"  191 1;  Travelers 
Insurance  Companyj  '* Illumination  and  Acddent  Prevention  in  Pap>er  Mills,'*  19X5* 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  "  Eyesight  and  Etectric  Light/'  1917;  Wiscon- 
sin lodustrial  Commission,  *'Shop  Lighting,"  19 14;  lUumiimting  Engineering  So- 
ciety, *" Light.  Its  Use  aod  Misuse."  191^:  United  Gas  Company,  of  Phfladelphia, 
"Acddent  Prevention,"  19 13;  Macbeth  Evans  Glass  Company.  "Sdentific  lUum- 
imitioo."  19x1;  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  "Code  of  Lighting  for  Factories, 
Mfflft,  ud  Other  Work  Places,"  1915;  Illuminating  Engineering  Sodety,  "Code  of 
li^tinc  lor  School  Bufldings,"  1917;  United  SUtes  Coundl  of  National  Defense, 
AdviHOcy  Commission,  Committee  on  Labor,  *'Code  of  Lighting  for  Factories.  Milk, 
and  Other  Work  Places,"  1918;  Transactions  of  Illuminating  Engineering  Sodety, 
1Q09,  p.  80s;  and  passim;  United  States  Public  Health  Reports,  1917.  P-  1761; 
Joint  Board  of  Saniury  Control  in  Cloak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Industry  and  Dress  and 
Waist  Industry,  New  York,  Spedal  Bulletin,  no.  2, 1918  (** Light  and  Illumination  in 
Garment  Shops");  Cooper-Hewitt  Electrical  Co.,  "  Economies  of  Industrial  Light- 
ing," t9iB;  California  Industrial  Acddent  Commission,  Safety  News,  May,  1918, 
See  also  pd>lications  of  Illuminating  En^ncering  Sodety,  and  like  publications. 

On  eyestrain,  sec  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  xii.,  1912,  p.  sby,  American 
Medicine^  z.  (lu  s.),  19x5,  p.  683;  New  Vork  Medical  Journal,  bcvi.,  X897,  p.  3471 
zcvii.,  1913,  p.  laB;  dv.,  1916,  p.  1279;  Medical  News,  Ixxxii,,  i903>  p.  249;  Lancet- 
Cfmic,  XC-,  X903,  p.  187;  Medical  Times,  xliv.,  1916,  p.  29;  Medical  Repieuf  of  Re- 
xviii«,  1912,  p.  747;  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  clii.,  1905,  p.  713; 
idMd  Medical  Journal,  ii.,  19 iS,  p.  71:  Survey,  xxv.,  1910,  p.  298;  PoPuhr 
Monthly,  \xvii.,  1905,  p.  736;  Canadian  Magamne,  xxv.,  1905,  p.  19;  Book- 
M04a»ne,  iii.,  1904,  p.  669;  Conservation  of  Vision  Pamphlets,  iii.  ("Wearing 
i");  vii.  ("Eyestrain");  xvii.  ("The  Oculist  and  the  Optidan"). 

On  school  children'^  eyes,  see  Illinois  Medical  Journal,  xxh,  ig  1 2,  p.  406:  Wisconsin 
Medici  Jowndt  sii..  i9I3j  P>  ^3!  Journal  of  Michigan  Slate  Medical  Sociity^  xiL., 
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IQ15,  p.  407 ;  Journal  of  iiissouH  Stale  3f«dicai  A  siociaiiim,  U, ,  19^,  P.  ^¥K  CdM» 
Medicine,  xiv.,  1017,  p.  34;  Journai  of  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey,  it,  190^  iliq; 
ii.,  iQt2,  p.  37s;  Jimmai  of  American  Institute  of  H&meopatky,  xi-,  iQiS,  p.  |#: 
tiiU  igi6f  p.  656;  Journal  of  Arkanntx  Medical  Society^  %.,  1014*  p.  »ju:  T" 
Medical  Monthly,  jdc.,  igi4,  p.  68;  X/ftany  Medical  Annalr,  xxxvii..  tQi&.  p>.4&}< 
Journal  of  Kansas  Medcal  Society,  li,  igii,  p.  184;  Sfhraska  StaH  M^dk^t  Jtmtd, 
ii.,  1017.  p.  481;  Lanret-Clinic,  cv.,  1911,  p.  114;  cvj,,  tgii,  p.  656;  A 
lUioner  and  News,  xlv<,  igii,  p.  611;  Post  Graduate,  xxvi.,  ioii«  p.  413;  Jmrud^t 
Opktkalmalagy,  Otology  and  LarynRology,  xviii,,  tgij,  p.  455;  xxi ,  lOlJ.  P- «!>( 
jDtii*.  I9i6»  p.  72s;  New  York  Meduol  Journal,  kvi.,  i8q7»  p,  74;  xcvi,*  i^ti,  p.  itis: 
Medical  Times,  xl,  igts,  p.  30;  Journal  of  Opktkalrmihey  and  Olc-Larymgtl^tj^  ^ 
1900,  p.  334;  vi.,  igi7.  p.  t;  Ophthalmic  Records  xxii.«  tgt^.  p.  sq:  Medici  MUft 
xxvii.,  1905,  p.  213;  Chkano  Medical  Recorder,  xsxv.,  1013.  p  45<>;  >i imi«I*  W OM''^ 
^uohgy,  vii .  i8g8»  p.  505;  ^«wT>Va«  Medicine,  v.,  igoj,  p.  164;  Jtrnm^  tf  Ammem 
Medical  Association,  \xuL.  igii,  p.  4S4;  Ophthalmotagy,  v.,  tqcS,  p.  i;  viil^  101'. 
p.  188;  Mtdical  Review  of  RevinvSt  xviii,,  igii,  p.  466;  joii.,  i<jf6,  p.  736:  /«w«^ 
of  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  vi„  1916,  p,  118;  Psyckotogical  Clinic,  iii..  tgoQ.  fit?; 
Pftioioiica/ 5niiJiiary.  v.,  1897,  p.  302;  Journal  of  Educatfon.  botii  ,  i^to,  pp.  7<.i(t: 
Educaium,  xx'x.,  igor,  p.  333;  Educational  Review,  uu  tSgi.  p.  348;  iiv.»  18^7.  p  tfe; 
xviii.,  iSgo.  p,  15;  xirvi..  1003,  p.  180;  x\v\.,  1Q13,  p.  492;  School  <md  S^tdttf^  B. 
igt6,  p.  35;  Eiementary  School  Teacher,  vii.«  1906,  p.  63;  Popular  Scimic*  MmMf, 
xvi.,  1S80,  p.  517;  xix.,  i88t,  p.  54;  xxiv,,  1884.  p-  357;  ixxi.,  1007.  p.  303:  Sdmn, 
xiL,  188S,  p.  307;  Scientific  American,  Supp.,  xlix.,  Feb.  to,  1901;  Amtericom  MmiXtf 
Rtview  of  Reviews,  xv.,  1897,  p.  (>Q^;  Catholic  World,  xl.,  1^85,  p,  550;  Ammttm 
Journal  of  School  Flysime,  ii..  igi8,  p.  39;  Penn  Monthly,  vi.,  1875,  p.  jfiS:  jUftiPP; 
Digest,  xivi..  191  j,  p.  394;  Uii.,  igi5,  p.  1654;  Uatv^rsrty  of  MtsaouH  Bulbtiii.  Bft 
5»  t9U  ^"Relation  u(  Sight  and  Hearing  to  Early  School  Life");  TtmtuBCtiiiai «( 
International  Congress  on  School  HyRienc,  igi,?,,  iii  ,  p.  168:  v..  pp,  55^  yS,  i©y,  J51, 
369;  Transwctfons  of  Intematioiml  Con^<ss  on  Hygiene  and  Dcmoin^phy,  19U. 
iii.,  p.  jSa;  Proceedings  of  American  School  Hygiene  Aisodation,  1916,  pp,  67,  1x4, 
iji.  236;  1917,  pp.  ISA.  3Ss:  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Assodfttkm,  iwi 
p.  i03o;  igcMt  P>9J9:  1906,  p.  173;  191  r,  p.  1063;  Report  of  MassActittaeCts Cocnittk- 
sion  for  the  Blind,  1913,  p.  31:  1914,  pp.  20,  37,  48;  Consemtion  of  Viaioo  Pui- 
phlels,  \,  ("School  Children's  Eyes");  xv.  ('^Ocular  Hygiene  in  Sdusnb");  IMd 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Circular  of  Information,  Aug.,  1870  (ey«  ^Atnuf^'f 
Bulletin,  00.  6,  1881:  48,  1913,  p.  44;  Tnited  States  Children's  Btire&u,  \*uhkk*tlm 
no,  8,  1914.  p.  30  ("Infant  Care");  no.  30,  igi8,  p.  55  ("Child  Care**);  Hvw  YtA 
State  Department  of  Health,  ''Why  It  Is  Necessary  to  Proterl  the  Ey«t  .  .  .  «* 
School  Children/'  1013;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Noitfa  Cludhii 
Public  School  Health  Builetin.  "Eye  and  Ears,"  igro;  J.  W.  Smith,  "Drfccl»af 
Vision  and  Hearinjc  in  the  Public  SchooU,"  1904;  F*.  B.  Dressier,  *' School  Hy»ien»." 
1916,  pp.  53,  22t:  W.  F.  Barry.  ' Hygiene  of  the  School  Room,**  tgo3,  ik  64;  K.  k 
Shaw,  "School  HyKtcnc,"  rgoft,  p.  170;  L.  R,  Rapeer,  ••  School  Health  .Vdministr*^ 
lion,'*  1913,  pp.  122,  161;  S  H.  Rowe,  "  Lighting  of  Schoohooms,"  i«jo6,  Vf -.»  Vvt^-. 
"Healthful  SchiwU,"  1918.  p.  64;  Simeon  Sncll,  "Eyesight  and  School  1 
(England):  Rcjjort  of  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sc»t 
p.  195;  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  Monthly  Bulletin,  Nov,  igili 

On  dangers  to  the  eye  in  industry,  see  National  Committee  for  the  Prrt«nt*aa 
of  BUndncsn,  Publications  no.  la,  1917.  '*Eyc  Hazards  in  Industrial  Ocotptttioni" 
(G.  L.  Berry);  Ophthalmology,  v..  1909.  p.  606;  %\.,  1015.  P*  4J7:  Jomn4l  of  Oph 
thalmohgy.  Otology  and  Laryngology,  xx„  1914,  p  530;  Sew  York  Staif  Jmmui  ^ 
Medidnr,  xii.,  igtj,  p.  s^Sg;  xvi.,  1916.  p.  253;  Journal  of  I  ndi4m4  St^e  ModictlAftO' 
ctatioH.  v\\.,  1014.  P-  141;  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal,  xx..  tt)t7,  pp,  5O4«695;0ii' 
Stale  Medical  Journal,  X3„  1915,  p^309;  Therapeutic  G«<r/fr.  xix,  (n.  s,).  1903,  p-5»9; 
Modical  BuUttin,  xxvii.,  1905,  p.  746;  Wisconsin  Medical  Joum^,  xvi.,  totS.  p.  iss; 
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/mtmI  9f  OMickfima  Uf^kS  Atuxiaiien,  xi.,  igiS,  p.  2iS;  Jownal  of  Amrricam 
MtOcd  Ai$0Ciatum,  Iw.,  iqi»,  p.  »04»;  Opkthatmk  Rectmi.  xjdv..  1015,  p,  511; 
Meiktl  Rtmtw  0/ Remevs.  xviii.,  1913,  p.  384;  fntemaimui  Jommat  of  Suttpry,  itxv., 
*9t'>  p.  jOS;  Raihpay  Surgkal  Jownd,  xix.,  igij,  p.  124:  Chambers*!  Journal^  xxix.. 
>M»PJ57^  ^MKnom  Ld^  Legislalion  Review,  ii.,  1917,  p.  2aj;  ^ImrrvrdM  Photo- 
E»trtsrr,  vi..  igu,  pp.  151,  188;  Cm/  ^fr,  x.,  1016,  p.  553J  litustraled  World,  xxxv,, 
»gt6.  p.  101;  Jommol  of  Indmtnai  and  Enginetrini  Chemistry^  iv.,  tgi2,  p.  735; 
fhio  Slate  Univervty  BuUctin,  xvii.,  rgrj,  no.  51;  Chicago  Daily  Nem,  Nov,  4, 
<Qo6;  Cooaervation  of  Vision  Pamphlets,  xiv.  ("Eyes  of  Tnnspoitation  Em* 
lAsyeo");  Americmn  Encydopedia  of  Ophthalmology.  iqi6,  vtii,,  p.  6203;  H.  V. 
Wurdeman,  "Injuriw  to  ttw  Eye/*  igii:  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co  ,  **lmportaflce  of  Eye- 
si|d>t  ukI  Its  Conservation."  1915;  W.  G.  Thompson.  "The  Occupational  Dtsea5C&,"' 
i9ti;  G.  M.  Price.  "The  Modern  Factory,"  1Q14;  E.  E.  Hayhurst,  ''Industrial 
Bokh  Hajardsin  Ohio,"  1915;  G.  M.  Kobcr  and  W.  C.  Hanson^  "  Diseases  of  Ocoi- 
PHiwand  VocatioiuJ  Hygiene,"  igi6,  p,  307;  Wilh'am  Beaumont,  "Iniuries  to  the 
Eyw  of  the  Employed,"  tgo?  (England);  Thomas  Oliver.  "Dangerous  Trades,'* 
TOOj,  p.  761  (England);  Thomas  Oliver,  "Diseases  of  Occupation/*  igoS,  pp.  353. 
379 (England);  H.N.  Bamett.  "Accidental  Injuries  to  the  Eye,"  igii,  p.  vx>  lEng- 
^);  A.  M .  Ranuay,  "  Eye  Injuries  and  Their  Treatment/'  igo7  (England);  Report 
of  .Vew  York  Sutc  Deportment  of  Labor,  igi  i,  p.  7 1 ;  New  York  State  Department 
^  Labor,  Specia]  BuHetin,  no.  86,  Dec..  1918;  Report  of  ttlinois  Commission  on 
Ooomatioail  Diicascs,  igi  1,  pp.  87,  155;  Bulletin  ol  Illinois  Department  of  Factory 
In^Kcdbo,  U  I0i4>  a.  April,  p.  18;  Report  of  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on 
CooiftioQ  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners,  igi3,  ill.,  p.  2SS\  Bulletin  of  United 
SUl«  Bureau  ol  I^bor  Statistics,  no,  212,  1917.  pp  .I5.ii  39i;  Monthly  Review,  vi.. 
^W,  3,  Auf;.^  p,  i86;  vi.,  igi8, 4.  April,  p»  295;  ProccclinRs  of  American  Academy  of 
Aft}  Mid  Sdenoes,  1916,  p.  677;  Transactions  of  American  Academy  of  Ophlhal* 
"wloQraiid  Oto-Laiyngology,  1915,  p,  237. 

On  proper  measures  to  be  employed  in  industry  for  the  protection  of  the  sight,  icc 
Nitjooal  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Publicatkms  no.  11,  igj7.  '<»f- 
**';!.  R.  Commons  and  J.  B.  Andrews,  "Principles  of  Labor  Legisbtion/'  1916, 
»  ia8.  331;  D.  S.  Beyer.  "Industrial  Accident  Prevention/*  igi6;  George  Brad- 
»*»»•.  "Safe^  First/'  1913.  p.  ng;  W.  H.  Tolman,  "Safety,"  1913,  PP.  78.  »». 
**.  «te;  G.  A.  Cowee,  "Practical  Safety  Methods  and  Devices."  jgi6,  pp.  3S7, 
W;M.  W.  Akfliandcr.  "Safety  in  the  Foundr>';'  1Q15;  Daviil  Van  Schaak.  "Safe- 
ROiniilor  the  Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents,"  cd.  1913;  S.  W.  Aahc,  "Organka- 
^•io  Accident  Prevention,"  1917.  pp.  47.  102;  C.  M.  Hansen.  "Umvcrsal  Safety 
^♦snittdi."  1914;  W.  M.  Beaumont,  "Injuries  to  the  Eyes  of  the  Employed  and 
l^  Workmen**  Compemadon  Act,"  1907  (England);  Archives  of  Opkihitlmology , 
^i  r<ji4,  p,  580;  Safety  EHgineerinn,  xxix.,  1915,  p,  gi;  xxx.,  1915.  p.  133;  xxxii., 
""*'P  i77;  rxxiii„  191?.  p.  3;  Foundry,  xli.,  igtj,  p.  382;  xlii.,  1914^  P*  loiJ  Cq<U 
***'*,  tgi6,  p.  581:  Iron  Trade  Review,  liii..  igi3,  pp.  4041  4M;  Lxi"  .  »<?**»  P-  Hi' 
f^koir  Uedieal  Janrnat,  xxxiv.,  1918.  p,  199:  General  EUctrif  Rrvirte,  xx,,  1917, 
P  V>i;  iiafhinrry,  xxi  .  1914,  pp.  296,  570;  xxiv..  1918.  p.  818;  Automotive  Industry, 
"*^'fi,  1917,  p.  ioii;  Pennsyivania  Medital  Journ^,  xvi.,  1913,  p.  17^:  xvii..  1913. 
P-  709;  Caiifemia  StaU  Journal  of  Medicine,  rvi.,  1918,  p.  377;  Ophthaimic  Record, 
*«».  igy.  p.  709:  ScifntiM  American,  Supp..  Ixxxv.,  June  33,  1918;  Industrial 
^^P^tmng,  ttii..  igij,  p.  427:  American  Labor  Legislation  Retiev!,  i.,  1911,  p,  35J 
**fcBy  Renetr,  xlix-.  igi6.  p.  510;  Pennsylvania  Department  of  I^bor  and  In- 
^Wrtft,  Monthly  Bulletin.  Dec.,  tgu;  Nov..  Dec,,  101^;  March.  1917*  P-  90; 
^(>Mv:huae!tt«  Board  of  I^bor  and  Industries.  Industri.il  Bulletin,  J916.  no.  $; 
C»lifomia  Industrial  Acddent  Commission,  Safety  News,  "Eye  Accidents  and  Thdr 
J*rtvention."  1917;  Aug..  1918;  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor.  Special 
iiaifctin,  no.  66,  May,  1916,  p.  48;  Special  Bulletin,  no.  82,  May,  1917;  Wisconsin 
ladustrial  Coomuwoo,  Bulletin,  U.,  1913,  no.  7.  P-  169;  UnivcTBity  of  Wiaconain, 
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Eztensbii  Division,  Bulletin,  19x6,  "The  Eye  in  Industrial  Accidents;"  Amtoai 
and  Iron  Sfieel  Institute,  Bulletin,  i.,  19x3,  Afvil,  p.  zaa;  Amcricaa  MaeoBof 
Safety,  Bulletin,  May,  1917,  p.  118;  Jan.,  1919;  United  States  Department  of  Cob- 
merce.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Technical  Paper,  no.  93>  X9X7;  United  StAtes  Bvcnof 
Labor  Statistics,  no.  2x6, 1917,  p.  57;  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  Nev  Yak, 
"Prevention  of  Industrial  Acddoits,"  1909;  Aetna  Life  Insumnoe  Cooqwf. 
"Woodworking  Safeguards,"  1911;  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  "SafiBtf  b 
Building  C<Histruction,"  1916,  pp.  7,  98;  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  *"Ik 
Employee  and  Acddent  Prevention,"  X914;  Travelers  Insurance  Con^wny,  "GtaA- 
ing  Wheels,"  191 2;  Utica  Mutual  Compensati<Hi  Insurance  Cocporation,  Bdkdi 
26,  "Eye  Injuries,  Cause  and  Prevention,"  19x5;  Proceedings  of  National  Sd$s 
Council,  i9i5>  PP-  608,  69c;  19x6,  p.  1299;  and  passim;  TrmoMtuctiom  ol  Hak 
Coast  Oto^hUuOmological  Society,  1916,  p.  26;  National  Safety  Conndl,  "Sdelr 
Code  for  the  Use  and  Care  of  Abrasive  Wheels,"  X915;  National  Safely  Comdl 
"Safety  Practices,"  i.,  14,  19x8;  Transactions  of  Illuminating  Engineeriaff  Socittr> 
X914,  pp.  307,  472.  See  also  various  publicatioos  of  safety  oiganisatioos,  aad  of 
manufacturers  of  goggles  and  other  saf^  devices. 


CHAPTER  X 


BLINDNESS    AS    AN    INCREASING    OR    A    DECREASING 

PHENOMENON 

The  next  matter  for  inquir}^  with  respect  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  prevention  of  bhndness  Is  as  to  whether  it  is  in- 
creasing, decreasing,  or  remaining  stationary  in  relation  to 
the  general  population.  To  determine  this,  we  may  have 
initial  recourse  to  the  returns  of  the  Federal  censuses,  giving 
the  niunber  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  general  population.  The  following 
table,  based  upon  the  census  returns  from  the  year  1830, 
when  the  first  census  of  the  blind  was  made,  to  the  year 
1910,  will  show  the  number  of  the  blind  found  in  each, 
together  with  their  number  pei  million  of  the  general  popu- 
lation, and  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of 

e  Dlind  of  each  census  over  that  of  the  preceding  one.* 


^ 


NmiB£K  OF  THE   BUND  FROM    [830  TO   19 lO 


Percentage  of  in- 

k 

Number  per 

crexise  or  deo'case 

f 

Number 

million  of 

Offer  preceding 

poputaiion 

census 

1830. 

SA44 

423 

I&40. 

6,93  * 

406 

37  i 

1850 . 

9,794 

4" 

41.3 

1860. 

ii.658 

403 

29.2 

i«70.                             1 

30,320 

527 

605 

1^. 

48,928 

976 

140.8 

189a 

50,568 

808 

14 

1900.  .,,,.,,-•.....- 

64.763 

852 

28-1 

1910 

S7»a72 

623 

—11,6 

»See  "The  Blind  in  ihe  United  Slates,*'  igi7,  pp.  17-30,  14-26,  39,  33-3S>  45, 
4/&,  86-88«  101,  loj;  "The  Blind  Populutiun  of  the  United  States,"  igt6,  pp.  <^ii, 
14,  17,  24.  See  also  Spedal  Reports  of  the  Census  Office,  "The  Blind  and  the 
(/*  1906;  Census  Reports,  iSgo,  Report  on  the  Insane,  the  Feeble  minded,  Deaf 
Duznb,  and  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1895,  pp.  to8,  1^7,  141,  143,  648,  737- 
Census  Reports,  t88o,  Report  on  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Oelinqiuent 
of  the  PopuUtioQ  of  ihe  United  States,  1888,  p.  403, 
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According  to  this  table,  from  1830  to  i860  the  number  d 
the  blind  remained  fairly  stationar}^  with  relation  to  the 
general  population.  From  i86o  to  1870  the  number  shows 
a  very  great  increase,  and  an  even  greater  one  from  1S70  to 
1880.  In  1890  there  is  a  certain  decrease,  but  a  small  in- 
crease again  in  1900.  In  19 10  there  is  found  a  very  con- 
siderable decrease,  with  also  an  absolute  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  blind  over  the  preceding  ten-year  period. 
this  being  the  only  actual  decrease  recorded  during  the 
entire  period  covered  by  the  census.  Similar  variatioiu  rn 
the  numbers  of  the  blind  in  different  census  returns  apjK-ir 
in  the  increase  in  the  percentage  in  one  period  over  that  in 
a  preceding  one,  with  a  decrease  in  the  latest  decennium. 
that  from  1900  to  19 10,  though  deductions  of  this  chancter 
are  of  less  significance  because  of  their  want  of  referenot  to 
the  growth  of  the  general  population. 

The  results  of  the  census  findings,  however,  we  arc  not 
permitted  to  accept  at  their  face  value.     They  are  to  bt 
otTered  as  the  only  statistics  which  we  have  in  the  matter, 
and  with  the  proper  pointing  out  of  their  shortcomings 
Comparisons  of  one  census  with  another  are  difiiicult  for 
several  reasons.    The  censuses  have  often  been  taken  od 
somewhat  d liferent  bases;  and  there  have  not  always  bocn 
the  same  conceptions  as  to  who  were  to  be  embraced  ajtion^ 
the  "blind/'    Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  certain  censuj^^ 
ha\T  proved  of  a  more  thorough-going  character  than  ha^t 
others,  with  the  consequent  inclusion  of  a  larger  number  of 
the  blind  in   some  than   in  others.     Hence  calculation^ 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  foregoing  figures  may  lum 
out  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  be  misleading  and  unsafe 
It  \s  thus  not  likely  that  blindness  has  at  all  increased  from 
i860  to  1900  at  the  rate  indicated  in  the  table.     At  ^htM 
same  time  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  lias  been  such  a  marked" 
fallijig  off  from  1900  to  19 10  as  is  denoted.    It  is  practically 
certain,  for  one  thing,  that  better  efforts  are  now  being  put 
forth  to  obtain  full  and  accurate  returns.* 


•  "Although 


the  FedenI  statistics  of  the  blind  extend  uver  Um  graittf  |^ 
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The  trustworthiness  of  the  census  statistics  as  a  whole  is 
thus  commented  upon  by  the  report  for  19 10: 

I  In  general,  it  should  be  clear  .  ,  ,  that  the  figures  shown  .  .  . 
are  of  little  value  as  a  measure  of  the  actual  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  relative  frequency  of  blindness  during  the  |>eri(Ki  covered. 
It  is  not  improbable,  nevertheless,  that  the  changes  in  the  ratio 
of  the  reported  blind  jx>pulation  to  the  total  population  -  .  . 

a  centuiy,  tlu^  shed  veiy  Uttle  ligbt  oo  the  question  as  to  whether  blindness  is 
more  or  less  frequent  at  the  present  time  than  in  the  past.    Differences 
and  other  causes  have  affected  the  completeness  with  which  the  blind 
ihtion  was  cnuroerated  at  the  different  censuses;  and  in  the  more  recent  cnu- 
mcratiiJOi*  differences  in  the  dcfiniiion  of  blindness  have  brought  in  a  further  element 

Ioi  uncertainly  as  to  the  degree  of  coinparabiliity  existing  in  the  figures.  .  .  .    There 
is  Uttle  question  that  for  all  censuses  pnor  to  i8So  the  figures  are  seriousJy  dedcjent, 
('The  hgures  for  the  United  Stftt<s  censuses  previous  to  1880  are  worthless  so  far  as 
the  calculation  of  ratios  of  biind  to  population  are  concerned.'    Report  on  the  In- 
sane. Feeble-minded,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind  in  the  United  States  at  the  Elev- 
enth Census,  iHgo,  p.  1:^7.)    In  theoiy,  however,  they  should  be  generally  compar- 
able utith  each  other,  as  the  only  change  during  the  period  in  the  method  of  reporting 
was  that  invohed  in  the  change  of  form  of  the  general  schedule  at  the  census  of  1B50 
by  the  substitution  of  a  column  in  which  to  report  the  existence  of  blindoeSB  in  Cftdl 
indi>idual  case  for  a  line  on  which  to  state  the  number  of  persons  oovefod  by  the 
schedide  who  were  blind:  and  at  all  five  censuses  the  enumerators  were  apparently 
Iternuttcd  to  follow  out  their  own  ideas  as  to  who  should  be  reported  as  blind,  no 
kLJiictlons  whatever  being  issued  on  this  point  prior  to  the  census  of  1870^  when 
Ithe  enumerators'  instructions  contained  the  statement  that  the  inquiry  was  intended 
cover  'total*  blindness  only.    The  comparatively  small  variations  shown  by  the 
[fir^t  (our  censuses  ...  in  respect  to  the  number  of  blind  enimicrated  per  looiooo 
[tfi  the  total  population  suggest  that  as  regards  the:se  censuses  such  comparability 
[isli,  since,  so  (ai  as  known,  no  ^pedal  causes  were  operative  during  the  period 
'covered  by  these  censuses  which  would  have  tended  to  bring  about  any  very  material 
chuifte  in  the  prevalence  of  blindness/'    "The  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  p.  17; 
"The  Blind  Population  of  the  United  States/*  p.  10.    It  is  further  believed  that  the 
'census  of  1870  was  "somewhat  more  com^iJete  than  those  preceding  it,"  and  that 
r*a  much  fuller  enumeration  of  the  blind  appears  to  have  been  obtained."    As  for 
the  census  of  liiSo,  this  was  "probably  the  most  complete  enumeration  of  the  blind 
ever  mudc  in  the  United  States/'  by  reason  of  spcdal  supplementary  schedule*  with 
itioQS  sent  out»  and  by  reason  of  the  additional  correspondence,  which  in- 
the  partially  blind  also  if  unable  to  see  suffidently  well  to  read .     The  proceed - 
Jo  the  census  of  iSgo  were  similar  to  those  of  iSSo,  except  that  the  te<it  of  blind- 
mftde  to  depend  upon  the  ability  to  count  hngers  at  a  dl:itance  of  one  foot, 
rhape  reducing  the  number  iiomewhat,  as  persons  with  this  less  rigid  quulifica- 
would  be  less  likely  to  be  enumerated,  as  would  be  the  case  also  with  certain 
literate  persons     In  iqoo  special  blanks,  with  subsequent  schedules,  were  employed, 
the  test  was  changed  to  the  ability  to  read  with  the  aid  of  glasses;  and  in  the 
were  included  all  who  filled  out  the  schedule,  but  none  who  did  not,  so  that 
fft&l  net  blind  popubtion  was  probably  about  63,800.    In  tgio  the  methods  did 
aol  grei^Uy  differ,  though  the  practice  prior  to  18S0.  namely,  of  noting  cases  of  blind- 
ncsB  to  ft  special  column  of  the  regular  population  schedules,  was  resorted  to;  and  the 
•ctual  number  of  the  blind,  as  we  have  previously  observed,  was  believed  to  be  near 
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may  in  some  degree  reflect  actual  changes  in  the  prevalenad 
blindness.  During  the  last  half  century  between  iS6o  and  1910 
certain  definite  causes  tending  to  produce  an  increase  in  the 
relative  frequency  of  blindness  were  in  operation,  conspicyots 
among  these  being  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  old  people 
in  the  general  population,  the  rapid  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  with  the  accompanying  increase  of  blindness  oca- 
sioned  by  industrial  accidents  or  occupational  diseases,  asd, 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  more  particularly,  the 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  in  causing  blindness  through  wounds 
disease  incident  lo  military  service.  It  seems  not  unlikely  tlut 
the  apparent  increase  between  1S60  and  1880  in  the  ratio  of 
blind  to  the  total  population  represented  an  actual  incrtSK 
resulting  from  the  causes  just  mentioned.  As  against  ttoe 
influences  there  is  the  conspicuous  advance  in  medical  knowledge 
of  the  eye  and  its  diseases,  dating  from  the  invention  of  thf 
ophthalmoscope  in  1851,  which  has  contributed  greatly  to  thf 
prevention  of  blindness^  and  the  campaign  against  preventable 
blindness;  and  these  latter  factors  may  to  some  extent  be  re* 
sponsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  ratio  between  the  blind  and  ihc 
total  population  since  18S0.* 


no, 
the^ 

MS       1 


With  respect  to  changes  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  blind  according  to  the  several  census  periods,  the 
foliowing  table  may  be  presented,  which  shows  such  dis- 
tribution in  percentages,  together  with  the  distribution  of 
the  general  population,  in  the  divisions  of  the  country  as 
employed  by  the  census  rejx)rt»  from  1850  to  1910.  Here 
it  appears  on  the  whole,  that  there  has  been  no  great  vam- 
tion  in  the  proportion  of  the  blind  in  the  several  sections  as 
compared  with  the  general  population.  The  main  diver- 
gencies are  found  in  a  certain  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  the 
blind  to  the  general  population  in  the  States  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  excepting  those  in  New  England,  and  in  a  oertaio 
increase  in  the  States  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  the  Mississippi  River. 

t"Th£  Blind  in  the  United  StAtea,"    pp   jq,  20;  "The  Blind  t>Q|>ttlAtioD 
Uiuted  Sutes/'  p   ti. 
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Geographical  DismiBunoN  of  the  Blind  and  op  the  General 
Population  in  Different  Census  Periods 


i 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  censuses 
►m  1850  to  19 10  are  indicated  in  the  number  of  males 
!r  100  females  in  the  different  periods,  the  number  of  the 
ler  in  1850  being  125.7,  in  i860  133. i,  in  1S70  1264, 
1880  120.6,  in  1890  124.9,  ^^  1900  133.7,  ^^^  ^  ^9^^ 
[0.7.    On  these  deviations  we  may  quote  from  the  census 
report  for  19 10: 

The  variations  from  census  to  census  in  the  ratio  of  blind 
males  to  blind  females  are  not  easy  to  explain.  The  decrease 
in  the  ratio  between  i860  and  18S0  may  result  in  part  from  an 
increased  accurac>'  of  enumeration^  affecting  the  number  of 
ind  females  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  relatively  than 
number  of  blind  males;  cases  of  blindness  from  injury, 
ich  .  .  .,  occur  among  the  male  population  to  a  much  greater 
tent  than  among  the  female,  are  perhaps  less  likely  to  be  missed 
in  cases  of  blindness  from  disease,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
the  cases  found  among  the  female  population.  This  seems 
more  probable  for  the  reason  that  these  decades,  particularly 
it  from  1 860  to  1870,  would  have  been  expected  to  show  an 


increase  in  the  ratio  by  reason  of  the  cases  of  blindness  resultjjt| 
from  wounds  received  or  diseases  contracted  in  the  Civil  Wir* 
The  increase  in  the  ratio  which  is  shown  by  1910  as  oomptit^ 
with  1880  may  be  accounted  for,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  gmt 
industrial  growth  of  the  countr>'  during  this  period,  one  rcsili 
of  which  would  naturally  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ca«i 
of  blindness  from  industrial  accident  or  occupational  disfi-V. 
and  hence  in  the  number  among  the  male  population.  Furtiirr 
more,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  this  period  m  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  hence  in  the  prcventioTi  01 
blindness  from  disease,  would,  unless  accompanied  by  eqiuJ 
progress  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  industrial  accidciits, 
which  seems  rather  doubtful,  have  reduced  the  ratio  of  blioiJ- 
ness  to  a  greater  extent  relatively  among  the  fenialc  po])ulation 
than  among  the  male,  and  in  this  way  tended  to  raise  tlie  lalw 
of  males  to  females  in  the  blind  population.  * 

The  constitution  of  the  blind  according  to  natixity 
race  in  the  census  periods  is  shown  in  the  following  tsUti 
which  gives  the  proportion  of  the  native-bom  while*. 
foreign-born  whites,  Negroes,  and  other  colored,  as  well  a^ 
the  number  per  million  of  the  general  p>opulalion  of  the 
same  nativity  and  race,  from  i860  on. 


Constitution  or  the  Bund  by  NATivrrY  and  Race  tn  DtwfKEStrt  C»ocs 

Periods 


( 


I  i860  I  1870  I  1880  I  1890  I  1900  I  t^io  ■ 


Pit  ceni    distrihuihn 


Total 

Native-bom  whites 
Foreign  bom  whites 

Negroes. 

Other  colored 


100,0 
70.8 
14.0 
*5  i 


100,0 

IS  8 
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0.2 


100  o 

67.6 

16  8 

IS   I 

05 


lOO 

67  6 
iS  I 
14  0 
03 


too.o 
70  8 

16  5 
n.8 
0,9 


100  « 
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IS  S 

I  5 


Numbtr  ptr  mUiim  of  gtneral  population  of  same  n«tmfy 


Total 

Native  bom  whiles. 
Foreign  bom  whites 

Negroes   ,    . . 

Other  colored 


405 

5»7 

976 

808 

^St 

611 

i9a 

490 

897 

746 

810 

SJ» 

432 

584 

i.m 

1003 

■'ffi 

745 

435 

681 

1,122 

Q4S 

900 

S» 

371 

i.SSJ 

«33 

i,6s6 

ifiSU 

«  "Th*  BJind  in  the  Unitetl  Stales, 
StAtes/*  p.  14. 
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|p  With  certain  variations,  there  is  seen  to  be  but  little  change 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  these  groups  in  the  time 
covered  by  the  censuses,  though  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
proportion  of  the  native-born  whites  and  a  slight  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  whites  are  to  be  detected. 
In  the  number  of  the  blind  per  million  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  same  group,  there  is  an  increment  in  all  of  them 
from  i860  to  1880.  After  the  latter  year  for  both  classes  of 
whites  there  is  a  very  considerable  decline,  notwithstanding 
an  interruption  in  1900.  Among  Negroes  a  decrease  is  met 
till  1900,  but  an  increase  between  that  year  and  1910 — 
which,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  there  is  a  gain  in 
their  relative  proportion  in  the  same  period,  seems  to  indi- 
■cate  that  with  this  race  the  forces  at  work  to  cause  a  dlminu- 
»  tion  of  blindness  have  operated  to  a  less  extent  than  among 
the  whites,  though  the  difference  is  probably  not  so  great  as 
the  figures  might  imply. 

tin  our  efforts  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  blindness  is 
increasing  in  relation  to  the  general  population,  we  have 
other  statistics  from  the  census  returns  which  may  afford 
us  important  assistance.  These  statistics  are  in  respect  to 
the  groupings  of  the  blind  according  to  age,  and  in  respect 
to  the  groupings  according  to  the  age  of  the  occurrence  of 
blindness,  in  the  different  censuses.  In  the  following  table 
are  shown  the  percentages  of  the  blind  at  the  several  age 
periods,  and  the  numbers  per  million  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  same  age,  as  found  in  the  censuses  from  1860 
to  19 10, 
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Tke  Blind  Acx:oRDrNG  to  Age  in  Diitbbbmt  Oknsus  P^iods 
t  i860  I    1870  I    1S80   I    Z890   I    i9<»  I  1910 
Per  cent  distribution. 
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It  is  observed  that  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
relative  number  of  the  blind  in  childhood  and  youth,  the 
proportion  under  twenty  years  of  age  falling  from  one-UUi 
(20.1  per  cent)  in  i860  to  slightly  more  than  one-tenth 
(10.5  per  cent)  in  19 10,  with  the  decrease  the  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  earlier  years  of  life.  Since  1 880,  furthermaie; 
there  has  been  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of  such 
blind  persons.  There  is  also  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
proportion  between  the  twentieth  and  the  thirty^ninth 
year,  or  from  21.3  per  cent  to  16.3  per  cent.  A  correspond* 
ing  increase  is  seen  in  the  proportion  in  middle  and  advanced 
adult  Life,  this  being  but  little  between  the  fortieth  and 
the  fifty*ninth  year,  or  from  22.6  per  cent  to  23.7  per  cent, 
but  very  considerable  after  the  sixtieth  year,  or  from  some- 
what more  than  one-third  (36.0  per  cent)  to  very  nearly 
one-half  (49.4  per  cent).  In  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the 
several  age  groups  per  million  of  the  general  population, 
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'the  increase  from  i860  to  1880  is  also  found  to  be  relatively 
least  for  the  youngest  classes,  and  greatest  for  the  oldest, 
and  the  decrease  smce  1880  greatest  for  the  former,  and 
least  for  the  latter.  Upon  this  general  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  in  the  earlier  years  of  hfc  and  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  those  in  later  years  in  the  census  periods, 
comment  is  made  in  the  report  for  iqio  as  follows: 

fOf  the  various  factors  which  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  blind  population  .  .  , 
probably  the  most  influential  is  the  change  in  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  general  population,  this  being,  in  fact,  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  the  proportion  60  or  over  in  the  blind  popula- 
tion. Persons  60  years  of  age  or  over  represented  only  4.3  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  i860,  as 
compared  \iith  6.8  per  cent  in  19 10;  since  old  age  is  the  period 
of  Life  in  which  blindness  is  most  prevalent,  a  relati%'ely  small 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  general  population  over  60 
years  will  normally  be  accompanied  by  a  relatively  large  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  blind  above  that  age.  Another  factor 
of  importance  is  the  development  of  medical  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  dates  practically  from 

»the  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  185 1,  and  is  therefore 
^nrtually  s^Tichronous  with  the  period  covered-  ...  Of  par- 
titular  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  discovery  of  the  etiology 
and  method  of  prophylaxis  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  dating 

I  from  about  1880,  the  results  of  which  are  plainly  apparent  in  the 
decrease  shown  by  each  census  since  iStSo  in  the  number  of  blind 
children  under  5  years  of  age  enumerated,  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
centage which  they  formed  of  the  total  blind  population  and 
their  ratio  to  the  total  population  under  5  years  of  age.  Still 
other  factors  which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  rapid  industrial 
growth  of  the  country  with  the  consequent  increase  in  cases  of 
blindness  from  industrial  accidents,  which  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  relative  number  of  adults  among  the  blind,  and  the 
campaigns  instituted  during  recent  years  against  the  various 
forms  of  preventable  blindness.  .  .  . 

The  decrease  shoT\Ti  in  the  percentages  for  all  the  age  groups 

under  20  years  is  probably  in  considerable  measure  the  result  of 

the  discovery,  during  the  decade  1880^1890,  of  the  means  of 

^prophylaxis  against  ophthalmia  neonatonmi,  which  has  greatly 

Breduced  the  number  of  cases  of  blindness  resulting  from  this 

^disease,  and  which  at  the  census  of  19 10  would  have  affected 
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almost  solely  the  numbers  in  iJie  younger  age  groups  tA  the 
blind  population.  The  larger  proportion  of  old  people  UBMg 
the  blind  is,  of  course,  in  part  the  natural  consequence  of  tJbl 
decrease  in  the  proportion  at  the  younger  ages;  moreover,  uas 
blindness  is  not  ordinarily  associated  with  any  disorder  lilefjr 
to  occasion  death,  any  general  advances  in  medical  science 
bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  annuilly 
becoming  blind  would  tend  to  increase  the  relative  number  oil 
old  persons  in  the  blind  population,  partly  b>^  reason  of  tilt 
advancing  age  of  those  already  blind  and  partly  bec^iuse  titont 
threatened  with  blindness  in  extreme  old  age  are  less  likelv  to 
seek  medical  or  surgical  relief  than  those  at  the  earlier  ages.' 

The  changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  blind  at  the 
different  censuses  have  effected  an  increase  in  the  median 
age  of  the  blind  population.  In  i860  this  was  47.7.  in  1870 
49.0,  in  iSSo  52.3,  in  1890  56.7,  in  1900  58.9,  and  in  1910 
59.6 — a  gain  in  the  entire  period  of  a  dozen  yeans,  as  against 
a  gain  for  the  general  pwpulatioii  of  less  than  five  ycais, 
the  latter  being  from  19.4  to  24.0. 

The  blind  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  litne 
is  thus  a  distinctly  older  population  than  it  was  50  yesu^  a^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  tendency  toward  concentration  11 
the  older  age  groups  wtll  become  even  more  prominent  in  ifcc 
future,  as  increasing  knowledge  concerning  the  occupations  in* 
volving  a  special  risk  of  blindness  from  accident  or  occuiKilioTidi 
disease  permits  the  development  of  more  effective  means  o( 
combating  the  industrial  hazard  and  as  the  campaign  against 
blindness  from  preventable  disease,  and  particularly  fmm 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  trachoma,  becomes  more  widely 
spread  and  more  effective.* 


With  regard  to  the  groupings  of  the  blind  according  to 
age  of  the  loss  of  sight  in  different  years,  the  following  per- 


I  "The  Blind  in  ihc  United  States,"  pp,  j4»  JS-  S«f  Also  "The  Blind 
of  tbe  United  Stmies^"  p.  17.  "The  increases  m  qui-stion  indicate  la  sen 
progwtiive  decrease  dtiiing  recent  years  in  the  number  losing  sight  ia  (ofaiKjr  or 
early  Mt.  .  .  .  The  Mge  gioopa  in  quesiioa  comprise  all  hut  a  »mall  proportJoft  4I 
tlie  caica  oC  bModncB  from  infancy  occurnnc  since  the  introduction  of  the  Oredi 
method  of  prophylaxii  for  opbtha1mi&  oeonatorium."  '*The  Blind  in  tlie  Ui 
Slitei/'  W>.  03. 04. 

•  iM,  p  js    See  aiw  "Tbe  BHnd  Pofrnktion  of  the  United  States,**  p.  ir. 
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rentage  t-able  is  presented,  which  relates  to  the  censuses  of 
1880  and  1910,  statistics  for  other  years  being  unsatisfac- 
tor>^  for  comparative  purposes. 


Tkk  Blikd  AccoftDiNG  TO  Age  op  Occuiuence  of  Bundness  in  Diffejient 
II  Census  Periods 
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Here  again  the  percentage  of  the  blind  losing  sight  in  child- 
hood  and  youth,  that  is,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  shows 
decrease  in  the  period  covered,  or  from  56.2  to  30.8.  This 
rease,  the  more  marked  the  earlier  the  age,  is  found  for 
group,  except  that  becoming  blind  under  one  year 
robably  to  be  taken  with  that  of  the  congenitally  blind, 
the  two  have  at  times  been  confused,  in  which  case  the 
ual  decrease  appears),  and  except  that  losing  sight  in  the 
t  five-year  p>eriod.  The  proportion  losing  sight  after 
the  twentieth  year,  on  the  other  hand,  manifests  an  in- 
crease, this  being  from  374  per  cent  to  40.7  per  cent  for 
those  losing  it  between  the  twentieth  and  the  fifty-ninth 
year,  and  from  26.4  per  cent  to  28.5  per  cent  for  those 
losing  it  after  the  sixtieth  year,  in  the  particular  groups 
f  both  of  which  classes  the  decreases  are  reflected  in  fairly 
ar  ratios.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  median  age 
of  the  occurrence  of  blindness  in  the  time  referred  to  has 
advanced  from  35,7  to  41,0.    The  reasons  for  these  changes 
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are  ve^  much  the  same  as  for  those  respecting  the  propor- 
tions of  the  blind  at  differejit  age  periods,  namely,  that  tkj- 
faU  in  with  the  age  distributions  of  the  general  popuJalion— 
together  with  the  ver>'  strong  likelihood  that  there  has  bea 
a  decline  in  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  the  earlier  sta^ 
of  life,  especially  in  its  first  years. 

With  regard  to  sex,  it  is  found  that  between  the 
of  1890  and  that  of  19 10  there  is  scarcely  any  di^atnoe 
among  females  in  the  proportions  becoming  blind  at  tk 
different  periods  of  life,  the  percentages  becoming  so  under 
the  twentieth  year  being  respectively  33.3  and  33.0,  and 
the  percentages  becoming  so  after  that  time  being  respec* 
tively  667  and  67.0.  Among  males  there  is  a  slight  deotise 
for  those  losing  sight  before  twenty,  or  from  32.3  per  cent 
to  29,2  per  cent,  and  a  corresponding  increase  for  tboit^ 
losing  sight  after  that  year,  or  from  67.7  per  cent  to  70u8' 
per  cent.  The  rise  in  the  proportion  of  males  becomiDi 
blind  in  adult  life  is  doubtless  in  the  main  due  to  thdlr 
special  liability  to  industrial  injuries. 

In  order  more  definitely  to  determine  whether  or  not 
blindness  is  gaining  in  relation  to  the  general  populadoD, , 
a  different  course  is  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  we  may,  whit 
causes  show  indications  of  increase,  and  what  indicadooi 
of  decrease.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  percent- 
ages of  blindness  from  the  several  causes  for  which  com- 
parison can  be  made,  as  found  in  the  censuses  for  1890, 
1900,  and  19 10,  these  not  being  separately  reported  prior 
to  1890,^ 

■  The  returns  for  1000  are«  because  of  Uieir  less  atiifactory  n&ture.  Co  ba 
with  some  reserve.    It  b  to  be  understood  with  respect  lo  both  tJnis  tabk 
following  tabic!,  Ihnt  an  incrcaM!  in  tiie  proportions  of  blindne^  from 
but  indicAtes  to  a  certjun  extent  the  rejection  of  a  decrcMe  in  the 
other  causes. 
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Unfortunately,  we  find  that  such  important  causes  of  blmd-          ^^M 
ness  as  ophthalima  neonatorum  and  atrophy  of  the  optic          ^^| 
nervt  are  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  censuses  before          ^^| 
1910,  and  hence  may  not  be  submitted  for  comparative          ^^M 
purposes.    The  same  is  true  of  certain  other  less  prominent           ^^H 
causes,  as  corneal  ulcer,  poisoning,  and  paralysis.     Only          ^^^ 
three  specific  affections  of  the  eye  are  set  down  in  the          ^^| 
table,  namely,  trachoma,  glaucoma,  and  cataract.    Of  these           ^^| 
the  first  named,  as  designated  in  the  two  latest  censuses,           ^^^ 
alone  shows  a  decrease,  which  is  the  case  also,  however,  with           ^^H 
its  kindred  disorder,  "sore  eyes,"    By  glaucoma  a  marked           ^^| 
increase  is  manifested  from  the  beginning,  this  probably           ^^H 
being  in  large  measure  accounted  for  by  the  more  accurate          ^^| 

■  reporting  of  later  censuses,  and  by  the  actually  greater           ^^^ 
"  number  of  old  people  now  in  the  population,  among  whom           ^^H 

the  disease  is  relatively  very  prevalent.     In  neuralgia,  a           ^^H 
n  cognate  affection,  there  is  practically  no  change  since  1900.           ^^| 
■■  With  cataract  there  is  a  certain  gain  since  1890,  though  a           ^^H 

slight  loss  since  1900,  the  gain  being  doubtless  similarly           ^^H 
K  explained  by  the  growth  of  the  number  of  old  people.                   ^^^ 
^L     Among  the  general  diseases  responsible  for  the  loss  of           ^^H 
^kght,  including  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  influenza,           ^^^ 
Vand  brain  disease,  the  differences  in  the  proportions  in  later           ^^H 

■  censuses  over  those  in  former  are  on  the  whole  but  little,             ^^M 
P  though  in  all  cases  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  diminution.                  ■ 

In  brain  disease,  which  embraces  meningitis,  there  is  a                  I 
notable  falling  off  since  1890,  though  a  slight  increase  since           ^^^B 
1900.   It  is  passible  that  with  this  disease  there  was  formerly           ^^H 
listed  a  certain  amount  of  blindness  from  atrophy  of  th.^           ^^M 
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optic  nerve,  such  often  following  in  its  wake.  A  considerahk 
decrease  is  also  found  from  scrofula,  which  in  1890  included 
other  blood  diseases;  and  from  catarrh  and  colds  since 
1900.  These  results  are  due,  we  may  believe,  both  to  t 
better  medical  control  of  such  diseases,  and  to  a  more  pre- 
cise classification,  whereby  certain  formerly  included  case 
are  listed  elsewhere.^ 

In  blindness  from  external  injuries  there  is  a  slight  (k- 
crease  on  the  whole,  though  an  increase  since  1900.  Tbit 
there  has  been-  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  from 
accidents  is  rather  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  more  and  nwHt 
general  insistence  upon  caution  in  operations  in  which  tbcrc 
lies  danger  to  the  sight,  and  in  view  of  the  wider  adoption 
of  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  eye,  though  this  has 
been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  offset  by  the  growth  d 
modem  industry.*  In  blindness  from  foreign  particles  in 
the  eye  and  from  exposure  to  heat  (including  exposure  to 
cold  as  well  in  1900)  there  is  a  certain  increase  since  1900, 
and  in  that  from  strained  eyes  a  decrease.  The  proportion 
of  blindness  from  military  service  shows  a  slight  increase 
since  1890,  but  a  decrease  since  1900,  In  congenital  blind- 
ness there  is  a  steady  decrease,  and  also  in  that  from  old 
age  since  1900,  both  now  probably  listed  to  a  greater  extent 
among  other  causes.* 

« It  may  be  not«d  m  this  connection  that  in  the  rtc»tntioQ  MMxm  of  tbt  VtM 
States,  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  ot  the  populalioit*  doe  Is 
oertdo  oC  the  duttsea  which  cause  blindness,  were,  r»pectively,  froni  1901  tp  190$. 
ffom  1Q06  to  1910,  and  (rom  1911  to  igi6  (in  a  few  caaet  from  iqij  to  1916)  mkk- 
lows:  nnaUpox,  ji^,  oi,  and  o.a;  scarkt  Tevcr,  iijo,  10.6,  and  4.6;  roeningilK  it'7* 
ig.4,  and  84;  measles,  qa  i^B,  and  8.5;  tnfluerua,  19.Q,  td^.  and  ts^o;  tnketi 
fever*  3»jo,  35 a  And  16. t;  jyphJUs,  4*1,  S4,  &nd  8.j;  tooomotor  ataxia^  24*  iA,  sad 
3.6;  hydrocephaJua.  1.6,  m.  and  i^;  pandysis,  30.1,  16.1,  and9.t;  aetulily  (of  rafkf 
uncertain  comparability),  41.0.  19.0,  and  19.4;  and  accidenU  (in  gieatnX),  $4J^ 
96jo,  and  81  jo,  Burtau  of  the  Census, "  Mortality  Statistics:  1016,"  igtS,  pp.  $»Hlti 
78-Si.  It  thus  appears  that  with  most  genera)  dtseases,  with  the  exccptioq  «f  tfctai 
ol  venereal  character,  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  within  the  jreui  IwBoMl 
This  circumstance  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  in  all  probabiUly  there  hn  bRaa 
iiffiilar,  if  not  a  corresponding,  decrease  in  the  aumber  of  cases  of  bfiadneBi  rcsultifif 
^m  these  diseases. 

•  It  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  ireneral  population  of  the  United  State*  laiBfiiVir 
employed  in  1910,  the  piroportioQ  in  manufacturing  and  mechanicaJ  pumitak  io* 
duding  mininf,  was  iB^  per  cent,  whereas  in  tyoo  it  was  trS  per  cent. 

■  A  further  reasoo  lor  the  espectatioa  of  a  decrease  ia  the  aumber  ol  cases  ol  btai^ 
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From  another  source  it  is  possible  to  learn  something 
ith  resj)ect  to  the  increase  or  the  decrease  of  blindness 
specific  causes  over  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time. 
This  is  in  a  comparison  of  the  causes  in  different  years  as 
found  in  the  reports  of  certain  schools  for  the  blind >  and 
relating  to  the  blind  children  in  them .  In  the  following 
tables  are  presented  the  causes  of  blindness,  with  their 
respective  percentages,  among  the  total  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  from  the  beginning  to  1853, 
to  1862,  and  to  1866,  and  among  new  admissions  trienniaUy 
from  187 1  to  1917,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1882- 
1886;  among  the  total  number  in  the  Ohio  School  in  1872, 
and  among  new  admissions  trienniaUy  from  1873  ^^  I9i3» 
among  the  total  number  in  the  New  York  State  School  from 
the  beginning  to  1874,  among  the  total  number  in  attend- 
ance annuaUy  from  1884  to  1901,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1893  and  1895^1900,  and  among  new  admissions 
trienniaUy  from  1902  to  1917;  among  the  total  annual 
attendance  in  the  Iowa  School  in  1863,  1869,  and  1875, 
and  among  new  admissions  quadrennially  from  1882  to  19 16; 
among  the  total  number  in  the  Colorado  School  from  the 
beginning  bienm'ally  from  1886  to  19 16,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  1896  and  1898;  and  among  the  total  number  in 
attendance  in  the  Illinois  School  in  1894,  among  the  total 
number  from  1895  ^^  1900,  among  new  admissions  in  1902 
and  1904,  and  among  the  total  number  from  1895  to  1908, 
to  I9i4r  and  to  1916J 

noft  bom  acddent^  is  thai  wiUi  more  prompt  and  more  skilled  tzeatment  of  such 
riini  OD  tbeb  occuirence.  not  only  may  threatened  blindness  be  avoided,  but  the 
fcnltiDg  bliadiiai  which  cuinot  be  prevented  may  be  limited  to  one  eye.  This  has 
bem  DoUbly  the  experience  with  injuries  to  the  eye  in  the  European  War. 

I  Od  figures  respecting  the  Ohio  School,  see  OMa  Slate  Medical  Jourruil,  iv.,  iqo£, 
pt.  *ai.  Of  the  fint  one  hundred  pupils  in  the  Missouri  School  in  the  order  of  their 
CBTofliDcnfi  in  the  periods  1896-1900  and  1905-1910  the  respective  Qumbers  blind 
horn  toddent  were  14  and  16;  from  cataract,  3  and  i;  from  atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  2 
mttd  tsi  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  17  and  27;  horn  trachoma,  14  and  tj;  from 
•crofula,  3  and  i ;  from  scarlet  fever.  3  and  o;  from  measles,  8  and  4:  from  mcningitia, 
8  and  7;  and  from  miscellaneous  and  unknown  causes.  38  and  30.  Bulletin  of  Mb- 
loari  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  19 10,  no.  3,  p.  60. 
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2J3 


i8g4 


rSgs- 
igoo 


igo2 


JQ04 


igoS 


i8gS- 
1914 


t89S~ 


Total 


224 


4S1 


74 


699 


348 


87s 


f 


Accidents. 

Cataract 

Atrophy  of  optic  nerve 

OphthiJmia  neonatorum .    .  . 

Purulent  ophthalmia 

Trachoma.    . 
Glaucoma .  . 

Keratitis 

Retinitis. 
Choroiditis. 
Smallpox 
Measles. 

>phoid  fever .,__.,,. 

iscellaneous  and  unknown 


1,8 
33-3 


15  5 

71 

10.8 

17  3 
2.0 
9.1 
17 
o  2 
1 .1 

38 
2.0 
2.6 

25  S 


1S.9 
6.7 
24  3 
10,  S 
2.6 
2,6 
13 
41 


2.6 


13 
24.8 


t5-8 

8.8 

12  3 

18.7 

15 

6.6 

»  S 

0.4 
0.8 

3  7 
1.2 
2.2 
1,2 

26.5 


15  5 
8  6 

12 

19 
I 
6 
I 

0.3 
o.^ 

31 
10 
2.2 

1,1 
26, 1 


It  Will  have  to  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the  statis- 
tics presented  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. They  have  not  always  been  compiled  according  to 
scientific  principles,  and  there  has  often  been  wanting 
reliable  ophthalmic  examination,  this  being  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  earlier  periods;  and  doubtless  not  a  little 
of  the  apparent  movement  of  certaui  diseases  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  method  of  reporting.*  It  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  value  of  the  figures  for  general  comparative 
purposes  is  limited,  for  the  reason  that  the  diseases  listed  are 
almost  entirely  those  which  occur  in  the  years  of  childhood 
or  youth,  with  but  little  reference  to  those  which  affect 
the  sight  at  later  ages.  Hence  these  statistics  are  to  be 
accepted  only  ivith  the  utmost  caution  and  with  the  full 
realization  of  their  imperfections;  and  are  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  definitive  data,  but  as  data  which  may  throw  some 
light,  however  small,  on  our  problem. 

It  may  be  noted  first  that  with  respect  to  blindness  re- 
suitizig  from  accidents  (including  traumatism)  a  decrease 
on  the  whole  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 

t  la  many  cases  the  parents  of  pupils  have  themsdvt^  been  igngrani,  and  have 
been  ttnahle  lo  give  the  exact  cause  of  bJlodness.    Frequently  "  bora  blind ' '  has  been 
a  niffident  statement. 
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Ohio,  New  York,  and  Iowa,  though  little  change  is  apparml 
in  that  in  Illinois,  and  a  slight  increase  in  that  in  Colorado. 
This  perhaps  bears  out  the  general  conclusions  of  the  census 
returns.  It  is  also  very  possible,  however,  that  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cases  what  were  formerly  set  down  lo 
accidents  have  later  been  ascribed  to  more  particular 
affections.  In  the  disorder  designated  as  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  there  are  probably  included  varied  complaints, 
but  these  are  usually  of  an  infectious  nature,  and  from  an 
eye  already  injured,  whereby  total  blindness  is  induced  Qf 
precipitated.  This  cause  shows  a  decrease  in  the  school  h 
New  York,  but  rather  an  increase  in  that  in  Iowa. 

It  is  to  be  observ  ed  in  the  next  place  that  in  nearly  al 
the  general  diseases  to  which  blindness  has  been  ascribed 
there  has  been,  as  in  the  census  returns,  a  steady  dedine 
from  the  beginning,  the  proportion  therefrom  in  some  ckses 
having  been  nil  now  for  a  number  of  years.  With  menin^- 
tis,  during  the  period  of  its  reporting,  a  slight  decrease  is 
observed  in  the  schools  in  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Colorado. 
and  a  larger  one  in  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  No 
blindness  is  now  set  down  to  this  disease  except  in  llie 
Colorado  School,  where  reference  is  to  all  diseases  from  its 
founding.  With  smallpox  likewise  a  decrease  is  found  in  iD 
the  schools.  In  those  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  Yak, 
and  Iowa  it  has  ceased  to  be  recorded  as  a  cause  of  bKnd- 
ness.^  Scarlet  fever  is  now  similarly  without  representation 
in  these  four  schools,  though  until  recent  years  it  showed 
rather  little  change  in  the  proportion  of  blindness  asagned 
to  it.  Measles,  too,  has  been  eliminated  as  a  factor  in  the 
causation  of  blindness  in  the  same  schools  that  have  rdm* 
quished  the  reporting  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  decrease  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  two 
remaining  schools.  In  ail  the  schools  where  listed,  scroliiLi 
has  shown  a  decrease,  being  now  unknown  as  a  cause  of 
blindness  in  any  of  them.     Two  other  general 

t  Ooe-third  of  at!  blindness  is  Mid  lo  tiftve  formeiiy 
''The  Bliiid  in  the  United  Stats,**  p.  90. 


Hare  repc 
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re  reported  ia  single  instances;  colds  in  the  Colorado 
School  and  typhoid  fever  in  the  Illinois  School,  in  both  of 
which  diseases  a  decrease  is  to  be  detected, 

That  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  proportion  of  blindness 
caused  by  general  diseases,  which  seems  to-day  practically 
everywhere  the  case,  is  no  doubt  in  considerable  part  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  greater  knowledge  which  we  now  have  re- 
garding the  real  causes  involved,  together  with  the  increased 
care  in  specifying  the  particular  nature  of  the  trouble,  and 
consequently  to  the  substitution  of  more  exact  for  looser 
terms.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  ahready  observed,  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  with  better  medical  attention,  and 
with  better  sanitar>'  conditions  in  general,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial diminution  in  the  amoimt  of  blindness  from  such 
diseases.^ 

With  respect  to  diseases  bearing  more  directly  upon  the 
loss  of  sight,  or  more  intimately  connected  with  the  struc- 
ture or  fimctioning  of  the  eye,  the  tendencies  are  of  more 
varying  character.  With  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  a 
decrease  is  seen  in  the  school  in  Colorado,  and  Mttle  change 
in  that  in  Illinois,  but  a  steady  increase  in  those  in  Penn- 
s>dvania,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  and  a  lesser  one  in  that  in  New 
York,  Cataract,  if  taken  alone,  shows  a  somewhat  similar 
movement.  In  the  school  in  Colorado  there  is  perhaps  a  de- 
crease; in  those  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  little 
change;  and  in  those  in  New  York  and  Iowa,  an  increase. 
This  disease,  however,  often  manifesting  itself  at  birth,  is  in 
many  cases  listed  as  congenital;  and  does  in  fact  probably 
constitute  a  very  large  part  of  congenital  blindness.  Some- 
times it  is  specifically  designated  as  congenital  cataract, 
though  what  proportion  this  is  of  all  cataract  or  of  all  con- 
genital blindness,  we  do  not  know.^  When  cataract  and 
congenital  blindness  are  considered  together,  there  is  found 

•  Rcfcraice  has  been  made  to  the  iDcre&sed  efforts  in  hospitals  a.Qd  elsewhere  to 
treat  in  purticuLtr  iodpieot  caaes  of  blindness. 

*  la  many  caaes  it  has  been  diffiailt  to  determine  whether  certain  cas^  should  be 
listed  u  "cataract "  or  as  ^'ooogenital."   The  figures  for  the  two  taken  together  are 

the  most  reliable. 
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to  be  a  slight  decrease  of  late  years  in  the  Pennsyh^aaa 
Institution,  but  little  change  in  the  other  schools.  In  con- 
genital  blindness  by  itself  there  is  indicated  an  increaae  i& 
the  school  in  Colorado,  but  a  decrease  in  those  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  New  York,  and  Iowa,  in  which  schools  it  is  not 
now  separately  enmnerated.  lliere  is  little  doubt  that  in 
earlier  years  a  number  of  cases  of  blindness  ha\'e  been  set 
down  as  congenital,  which  in  later  times  would  have  been 
distributed  among  other  causes. 

Glaucoma  is  another  disease  which  has  a  very  close  wk- 
tion  to  congenital  blindness,  though  perhaps  less  so  thm 
cataract.  In  the  schools  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  it  shows 
little  change,  while  in  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  it  shows  a  decrease,  now  having  reached  total  elimina- 
tion in  these  two  schools.  Trachoma,  an  altogether  ac- 
quired affection,  presents  on  the  whole  a  decrease  in  the 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  in  these  not  being 
reported  now;  little  change  in  the  schools  in  Colorado  and 
Illinois;  and  a  certain  increase  in  those  in  Ohio  and  Iowjl* 

In  ophthalmia  neonatorum  a  decline  is  found  in  lie 
Pennsylvania  Institution  of  late  years,  though  the  disease 
was  not  reported  as  such  in  early  times;  a  steady  inc3tli( 
from  the  beginning  in  the  Ohio  School,  possibly  because  tuA 
so  well  reported  at  first;  and  little  change  in  the  schools  IB 
New  York  and  Illinois,  though  in  the  former  school  it  is 
enumerated  only  of  later  years. ^  With  respect  to  this 
disease,  however,  we  are  fortunately  able  to  offer  other 
statistics,  collected  for  very  recent  years.  The  following 
tables  show^,  respectively,  the  number  of  pupils  blind  from 
it  among  the  pupils  enrolled  in  certain  schools  from  tht 
year  1910-1911  to  the  year  1917-1918,  and  the  number 
blind  from  it  among  new  admissions  in  certain  schools  from 

*  On  A  possible  decrease  in  tc&chuma.  *ee  J^mm^  af  Amtriam  kieiusl  At 
li) ,  iQog.  [}  ioo7;  Rcpurt  of  Miuouri  Schoot,  1016,  p.  19.   On  •  deoeMcin 
in  New  York  City  Kfter  the  AppUcjLtion  of  reguLttioos  U»  uaiiugnmta.  «e 
SUUs  Public  Heallh  Service,  Bulletin  no.  iq«  1014.  !»•  >!•    Scr^»  A'«v  r«i<A 
tc«f /Mfmai(«  sdii.,  loti,  p.  407. 

>  Ia  Cotofido  ftod  Iowa  the  diseue  bu  tkmbtkM  been  tacsdjr  ladudMl 
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le  year  1907-1908  to  the  year  1917-1918,  as  found  by  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.* 


I 


Pupils  Burnt  trou  Ophthalmia  Neonatokuii  among  Total  Nttmber 
Enrolled  in  Certain  Schoois 


Number  of 
schools 


Total  number 
of  pupils 


Number  blind  frtfm 
ophthalmia  neofwtorum 


Per  cent 


igio-igii. 
1911-1912. 
19x3-1913. 
t9i3-i9T4. 
1914-191S. 
1915-1916. 
H6-1917. 
7-1918 


16 

23 
21 
19 
2,0 
M 
34 
41 


1,018 
2,400 

J.3-^7 
2,496 

3.334 

3,336 
4ii09 


521 
567 
6S4 
623 
740 

843 
796 

937 


23  6 
393 
»4  9 
22,1 

21.8 

23  8 
22  8 


BUBID  FROM  OPHTHALBnA    NEONATORim   AMONG  NeW  ADMISSIONS 

IN  Certain  ScaiooLS 


f 

Number  of 

Total  number 

Number  blind  from 

schools 

of  admissums 

ophthalmia  neonatorum 

Perceni 

1907-1908. . 

10 

290 

77 

26.  s 

1908-1909.. 

14 

300 

68 

22.6 

,      1909-I9IO. , . . 

13 

325 

67 

20.6 

KI9VO-I9II  — 

IS 

i$^ 

84 

J3-9 

^koti'ioii 

H 

415 

88 

21.3 

^■1012-iQi.^. . 

21 

386 

88 

23-7 

■1913-1914  — 

19 

428 

84 

19.6 

^^914-1915 

28 

602 

9* 

IS   1 

^fcot4;-ioio. 

3S 

666           1 

137 

19.0 

^^1916-1917 

33 

647 

IS9 

18.4 

1917-1918. 

40 

614 

90 

M-7 

In  both  these  tables  there  is  apparent  an  appreciable, 
though  not  a  large,  decrease,  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  blindness  resulting  from  ophthabnia 
neonatorum. 

In  the  list  of  diseases  in  our  preceding  tables  there  are 
rveral  which  are  probably  more  or  less  akin  to  ophthalmia 

« /V*»»  Letter,  Dec..  1918;  National  Comrailtcc  for  the  Prevention  of  Btlndneas, 
no.  9t  1918.  See  alao  Report,  loiS,  p-  9;  1916.  p.  19;  I9i7,  p.  tj;  Ou^ 
tfof  Ike  Blind,  ix..  IQ16,  p.  i3o;  x.,  IQ16,  p.  58;  xi.,  igiS,  p.  gj;  Report  of  Perkins 
[nstittiiion,  1916,  p*  16;  1917,  p.  41.  In  certain  cities  there  have  been  periods  of  a 
or  even  kMicer,  when  no  child  has  lost  its  sight  through  thut  disease.  Sec  News 
f,  April,  1916;  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindne?^,  Publica- 
I3t  >9»7  ("Sight  Saving  a  Civic  Duty");  Louis  Strieker,  ^'Blindness  in 
Cmmty,"  1918,  pp.  83,  98.  We  have  already  secit  that  among  new  id- 
tn  certain  schools  there  arc  now  no  pupils  reported  as  blipd  from  this  cause. 
Seemtevp.  16*. 
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Number  of  iN^niuss  to  th8  Evb  m  CKSTArw  States 


tht  fyf, 


the  eye. 


CaJifornia: 

AU  eye  injuriis 

Pifmamnt  injuries  to 
nimois: 

All  eye  injuries 

Permantnt  injuries  k> 
Maryland : 

AU  eye  injuries 

Permanent  injufus  lo 
Massachusetts: 

All  eye  injuries 

Permanent  injuries  $a 
Washingtoii: 

AU  eye  injuries.      .  . . 

Permanent  injuries  to 
West  Virginia: 

AU  eye  injuries 

Permanent  injuries  to 
Wisconsin: 

AU  eye  injuries .      .    . 

Permanent  injuries  to 


the  eye 


the  eye 


the  eye 
the  eye 


1912      1913 


210 

57 


131 
55 


233 

63 


79 


4,3Ji 

47 

367 

lOQ 


igi4 


52 


6,563 
77 

364 
03 


39 


1915 


5.331 
172 


48 

61634 
104 

330 


49 
4« 


1916 


6,6j6 


55 

19 

3*563 

106 

S16 

100 


^n 


37 


751 


iOi 


On  their  face,  these  figures  seem  to  indicate  a  great  increase 
in  nearly  aU  the  States  both  in  the  number  of  eye  injuries 
of  all  kinds  and  in  the  number  of  injuries  to  the  eye  of  & 
permanent  character.  Such,  however,  is  hardly  the  correct 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  them.  There  is  probably 
but  reflected  a  wider  and  more  thorough  reporting  of  m-< 
dustrial  accidents  in  the  course  of  the  years,  the  reportsif 
of  later  years  being  presumably  also  of  a  much  more  accurate 
character.  This  supposition  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in 
accidents  of  nearly  all  otiier  kinds  similar  increases  arc  man- 
ifested. Note  is,  moreover,  to  be  taken  of  general  industrial 
growth.  At  the  same  time  our  figures  give  no  sign  of  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  injuries  to  the  eye  occasioned  m 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Nor  is  there  denoted  how 
far  the  present  safety  movements  are  having  an  effect  on 
the  situation.  For  any  real  determination  of  the  matter 
we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  some  years. 

As  to  one  form  of  accidents,  however,  we  have  figures  of  & 
more  encouraging  sort.    These  are  in  re^>ect  to  wcxHm 
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occurring  in  Independence  Day  celebrations.  As  a  result 
of  efforts  to  regulate,  if  not  to  eliminate,  the  use  of  danger- 
ous fireworks  on  this  occasion — to  have  a  **  safe  and  sane 
Fourth*' — injuries  to  the  eye  have  shown  a  constant  de- 
crease of  late  years,  in  fact  now  becoming  so  few  that  they 
have  ceased  to  be  recorded.  In  the  following  table  are 
shown  the  number  of  cases  of  the  loss  of  one  eye  and  the 
number  of  cases  of  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  or  of  total  blind- 
ness, occurring  on  the  Fourth  of  July  from  1903  to  1916,  as 
bund  by  the  American  Medical  Association.* 


InJUIUES  to  the   Eye  IROU.  iNDEPEhrOENCB   DAV   CEL£BAATI0K8 


k 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

1 

cases  of  hss 

cases  of 

cases  of  loss 

cases  of 

of  (me  eye 

blindness 

of  one  eye 

blindness 

»903 

75 

10 

1910 

33 

7 

1904^ . 

61 

19 

1911... 

36 

S 

1905    . 

106 

25 

1912 

21 

a 

1906.  . 

73 

22 

1913. 

22 

2 

1907. 

.        75 

12 

1914. 

13 

3 

liicA   .. 

9i 

11 

I9IS 

11 

1 

1909. .. 

36 

16 

1916 

10 

0 

One  further  method  remains  for  shedding  light  upon  our 
question  whether  or  not  blindness  is  increasing  relatively 
to  the  general  population.  This  is  in  the  opinion  of  pro- 
fessors of  diseases  of  the  eye  in  certain  of  the  leading  med- 
ical schools  of  the  countr>%  obtained  through  letters  of 
inquiry.  So  far  as  an  opinion  is  stated,  this  is  that  bUnd- 
is  tending  to  decrease.' 

^The  figures  tuve  been  published  in  August  or  September  of  eadi  year  la  the 
fmmmal  of  the  Americam  Medical  Association.    Since  iqi6  the  compilation  has  been 
indiiued  for  the  reuoo  that,  &s  we  are  advised,  the  purposes  held  in  view  have 
laxgdy  acoompliahed. 
Letten  were  lent  to  professors  of  diseases  of  the  eye  in  Johns  HopkJns  Umversity, 
Fnivenity  of  Pennsylvania,  JeflTerson  Medial  College,   Columbia   Univccsity. 
University,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Miducaa,  and  North- 
Univenity.     In  throe  of  the  replies,  it  was  the  opinion  that  blindness  was 
This  is,  according  to  Dr.  U,  F.  Hansell  of  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
ol  the  protection  of  eyes  of  men  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations;  be- 
[Ht  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  infanta  by  the  Crcd*  method; 
i»e  of  the  careful  fitting  of  glasses  to  the  defective  eyes  of  children."    One 
^ated  by  Dr.  ArooUl  Knapp  of  Columbia  University  b  that  ''the  more  active 
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With  all  the  evidence  now  before  us  which  it  is  possible 
to  present,  we  may  draw  certain  deductions  regarding  oar 
prime  question  whether  blindness  is  increasing  or  decreasiDg. 
Though  the  returns  of  the  census  eninnerations  of  the  blind 
as  a  whole  in  different  years  are  not  of  a  character  to  enahle 
us  to  ascertain  with  definiteness  the  movement  of  blind* 
ness,  yet  from  an  examination  in  respect  to  age  and  in 
respect  to  age  of  the  occurrence  of  blindness  among  those 
reported  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  tliat  the  number  of 
the  blind  in  younger  life  has  steadily  decreased  of  late  yean, 
and  if  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  an  increased  operation 
of  the  causes  of  blindness  among  persons  in  adult  life,  we 
have  very  decided  evidence  of  a  diminution  in  general. 
With  respect  to  accidents  and  injuries  to  the  eye,  it  seems 
hardly  other  than  likely  that,  despite  all  our  industrial 
growth,  with  the  attention  now  being  directed  to  the  p^^ 
vention  of  industrial  accidents  In  particular,  and  with  the 
increasing  introduction  of  safety  appliances,  there  is  being 
effected  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  injuries  to  the 
eye,  and  consequently  of  cases  of  blindness  therefrom — ^&n 
opim'on  that  perhaps  finds  support  only  partially  from  the 
statistics  which  we  have,  but  perhaps  no  less  demonstrably 
from  other  well-founded  e\ddence.  For  that  blindness 
which  is  ascribed  to  general  diseases,  we  may  believe  that 
there  is  a  rather  considerable  diminution  resulting  from  more 
skilled  medical  treatment  and  from  improved  sanitary 
conditions — a  view  generally  supported  by  our  statistics. 
For  the  same  reasons  we  may  conclude  that  some  of  the-j 
local  eye  diseases  which  cause  loss  of  sight  are  being  sim- 

treatxDCfit  of  the  most  freqacnt  souroa  of  blindness,  onmely,  the  bUediMM 
from  infectioa  at  birth,  which  b  alowly  bdof  bciler  oontrotJed 
dvilked  world.    Secondly,  it  is  due  to  the  (>rotection  to  the  eyes  in  the 
which  are  dangerous  to  the  eycdi^bt/'    The  view  of  Dr.  Samud  TheobUd  of 
Hopkins  University  is  "  based  upon  the  fact  (a)  that  much  mof«  CMtfitt  aad 
*refnctk»n*  work  is  done  than  was  formerly  the  case;  (b)  that  the  ixn 
recofpi^ng  uu)  dealing  promptly  with  fronorrheal  infections  of  the  eyt»  at' 
has  been  brought  home  to  the  public  and  to  the  medical  profesaion  in  no 
(c)  that  owin«  to  the  precautions  taken  atrainst  acddcnts.  fewer  eyes  are 
this  cause  than  formerly;  and  (d)  that  we  are  able  to  cope  mo(« 
syphilitic  eye  diseases  since  the  introduction  of  aalvai«n/' 
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ilarly  affected.  The  statistics  in  respect  to  certain  of  these 
do  not,  it  is  true,  indicate  a  perceptible  decrease;  but  in 
others,  especially  trachoma  and  ophthalmia  neonatorum  of 
recent  years,  an  appreciable  abatement  is  apparent.  In  that 
hHndness  foimd  to  be  of  hereditary  origin,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  residuum  which  may  persist  for  an  indefinite  period; 
but  with  the  progress  of  the  science  of  eugenics,  we  may 
hope  that  eventually  there  may  be  brought  about  some 
reduction  of  this  form  of  blindness  also.  Hence,  viewing 
the  situation  in  its  entirety,  we  seem  justified  in  affirming 
a  conviction  that  blindness  has  within  a  measurable  time 
shown  on  the  whole  a  decrease,  although  this  decrease 
cannot  at  all  be  called  a  very  material  one;  and  that  the 
chances  are  that  in  the  future  this  decline  will  continue, 
perhaps  at  an  accelerated  rate. 


m 

resi 


CHAPTER  XI 

ORGANIZED    MOV^EMENTS    FOR    THE    PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS 

With  respect  to  the  possibilities  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  there  remains  one  further  matter  to  call  for  atten- 
tion. This  is  the  organization  of  special  movements  for 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result.  Of  so  great  consequefice 
has  the  question  come  to  be  regarded  that  we  ha\'€  a  ci 
scious  gathering  of  forces  in  the  United  States  looking 
and  working  for  the  reduction  of  blindness  to  its  lowest 
possible  extent,  with  its  eventual  elimination.  There  is  m 
fact  involved  one  of  the  most  significant  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  important  undertakings  of  the  day  for  the  proper 
disposal  of  pressing  social  problems. 

The  movement  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  inception  largely  in  the  concern  aroused 
from  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.*  It  was 
upon  this  disease  in  nearly  aU  cases  that  the  primar)*  stress 
at  the  outset  was  laid ;  and  it  was  only  in  time  as  a  rule  that 
the  movement  was  extended  to  include  other  causes^  Ref- 
erence has  already  been  made  to  the  efforts  that  have  in 
particular  been  put  forth  respecting  loss  of  sight  from  in- 
fant blindness,  and  also  from  trachoma  and  from  acddenl& 

To  the  medical  profession  is  owed  the  first  debt  for  the 
lending  of  thought  to  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness.    Initial  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 


t  "When  we  renlkc  that  a  briBcr  proportion  of  the  childrea  Attending  otir 
lor  the  blind  need  never  have  been  In  such  Jn.4tilutJon5,  if  proper  rare  hail  been 
in  inUocy,  it  behooves  us  to  stimulate  .and  further  this  caropaifn  for  the 
of  btindiMat.  Siidi  efforts  mu^t  result  in  true  economy  to  th«  sUte,  juid  In 
unbfe  glin  to  the  fius  of  human  hnppine&s  in  the  restoration  to  joyom  ttid 
Kvei  which  would  otherwise  be  doomed  lo  wrttchcdneas  and  unhappAntiw.*' 
/tfr  tJtt  Biimd,  1, 1907*  P>  '0< 
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New  York  Medical  Society  in  1887  when  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  qyestion  of  blindness  from 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  and  to  make  report  thereupon. 
Other  medical  bodies  followed,  that  with  the  largest  in- 
fluence being  the  American  Medical  Association.  From 
these  organizations  interest  gradually  spread  to  lay  organ- 
izations. Finally,  there  were  brought  into  being  special 
bodies  with  the  sole  object  of  devoting  consideration  to  the 
problem.  Attention  to  the  question  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  is  now  found  manifested  by  the  medical  and  nurs- 
ing professions,  by  organizations  of  a  general  nature,  by 
organizations  particularly  concerned  with  the  blind,  and  by 
organizations  formed  expressly  for  the  purpose. ' 

The  body  created  for  dealing  with  the  problem  on  a  na- 
tion-wide scale  is  that  which  is  at  present  known  as  the 
National  Comnuttee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
As  a  result  of  early  medical  interest,  there  was  established 
in  1906  the  New  York  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  which  in  1908  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  In  1913  connection  with  the 
latter  body  was  severed,  and  the  committee  became  the 
New  York  State  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. In  19 10  there  was  organized  along  similar  lines  the 
American  Association  for  the  Conserv^ation  of  Vision,  Be- 
cause of  the  calls  for  advice  and  assistance  from  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  because  of  the  need  generally 
felt  for  a  body  which  should  be  in  a  position  to  serve  the 
countr>'  as  a  whole,  consolidation  was  effected  in  1915  be- 
tween these  two  organizations,  with  the  resultant  inaugura- 
tion of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, having  headquarters  in  New  York  City.*  The  stated 
aims  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows: 

>  On  the  orgaoited  cooveinent  (or  liui  preveoUun  of  blindness,  see  Scimct,  xiv.« 

i88q,  p,  268;  xvlii,.  1891,  p.  773;  Cki^ago  Meckal  Recorder,  xiravti.,  nns,  p.  316; 

'Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Ch&rides  ajid  Correction,  igog,  p.  91 ;  Report 

United  States Commiisioner  of  Education,  igiz,  p.  354;  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

tgto»  DO.  I. 

was  tuoorporated  in  iqi  7     The  Rovcmin^  board  is  composed  of 
I,  with  an  advisory  board  of  specialists,  including  physidana  «nd 
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1.  To  endeavor  to  ascertain,  tJirough  study  and  investiga- 
tion, any  causes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  which  may  rt- 
sult  in  blindness  or  impaired  vision. 

2.  To  advocate  measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  elimiot- 
tion  of  such  causes. 

3.  To  disseminate  knowledge  concerning  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  care  and  use  of  the  eye. 

The  Committee  serves  as  a  clearing  house  and  bureau  of 
information,  renders  expert  advice,  publishes  and  distributes 
literature  of  dMerent  kinds,  conducts  lectures  and  edubhs* 
secures  desirable  legislation,  and  codperates  with  x^arious 
organizations.  * 

In  certain  individual  States  there  have  been  formed 
special  societies  or  assodadons  for  the  prevention  of  blind* 
ness,  all  organized  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  society  in  New  York.  Such  are  at  present  found  in 
New  York,  Maryland,  Kentucky,^  Illinois,  Caliform'a,  and 
North  Carolina.  By  them  educational  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted, treatment  secured  for  incipient  cases  of  blindness, 
and  other  beneficial  service  rendered.' 

Among  organizations  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  blind 
there  is  full  recognition  of  the  import  of  the  movement  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  With  associations,  particulariy 
the  larger  ones,  the  prevention  of  blindness  is  often  a  fore- 
most aim.  To  public  commissions,  work  in  this  directkm 
is  generally  entrusted  as  a  specific  duty.  By  both  these 
bodies  no  small  results  have  been  accomplished,  som( 
them  even  emplo>'ing  special  nurses  or  conducting 

laymen  interested  in  the  public  weUaie.    The  annujU  duet  of  contribution  , 
ue  $3;  of  gubacribing  members^  Is;  of  sustaining  members,  $i(>-$5o;  of 
maoben,  I50-I100;  and  of  donon,  larger  sums.    Grants  are  made  by  the 
Safe  Foundation  and  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.     EipezkditiDts 
about  $30,000  a  year. 

1  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  pieces  of  literature  have  now  been  distiiblltal 
by  the  Committee  and  its  predecesaon.  A  tpedal  periodickl,  known  as  "TIm  New* ' 
Letter,"  is  published  bi-toootbly. 

«Tbe  work  in  this  State  bai  been  mainly  ooooeroed  with  trachoma.   SpedAl  coo- 
tributiona  are  recxived  for  a  "Mountain  Fund*'  for  the  bringing  of  oee^ 
under  suitable  treatment. 

« Cootxibutions  are  gratefully  received  by  thcae  sodttia*  induding  aid  in  Iht : 
of  ipeoibenhip  dues  of  different  kinds. 


( 
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clinics  to  render  their  efforts  the  more  effective,*  The 
special  schools  for  the  blind,  too,  are  having  a  part  in  the 
undertaking,  their  greatest  service  perhaps  being  in  the 
dissemination  of  literature  and  in  the  giving  of  advice  to  par- 
ents.' 

The  interest  of  medical  bodies  in  the  saving  of  sight  is 
now  a  rather  pronounced  one.  In  the  American  Medical 
Association  there  is,  in  connection  with  the  Council  on 
Public  Health  and  Instruction,  a  sub-comniittee  of  the 
Section  on  Ophthalmology,  known  as  the  Committee  on  the 
Conservation  of  Vision,  which  by  publications  and  other- 
wise seeks  to  acquaint  the  profession  and  the  general  pub- 
lic with  the  matter.  In  many  of  the  State  medical  societies 
there  are  similar  committees,  usually  consisting  of  an  oph- 
thalmologist, an  obstetrician,  and  a  public  health  officer, 
with  now  and  then  local  committees.  In  medical  period- 
icals frequent  notice  is  given.  Among  organizations  of 
nurses  larger  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  sight,  particularly  of  the  new  bom,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Health  Nursing  now  having  a  special 
committee  on  the  subject.  Hospitals,  both  general  and 
special*  and  notably  the  eye  inhrmaries  of  large  cities,  are 
ewise  aHve  to  the  situation,  attaching  more  and  more 
portance  to  follow-up  work.  On  the  part  of  public  health 
fficials,  State  and  local,  the  saving  of  sight  is  receiving 
increasing  consideration.* 


t  In  s  few  SUtes  there  b  required  report  of  all  cases  of  seriausly  Impaired  viadon 
>ming  to  the  knowledge  of  physicians. 

•  In  one  or  two  schools,  ootably  that  of  Arkansas,  there  are  apedal  appropriations 
the  purpose. 

•  In  connectjcm  with  the  great  explosion  in  Ffalifai:,  Nova  Scotia,  in  December, 
)I7,  cauang  possibly  about  six  hundred  injuries  to  the  eye,  the  loss  of  one  eye  in 

'fiearly  two  hundred  cases,  aod  the  loss  of  both  ^es  in  over  two  score,  there  was 
fmdertaJien  a  noteworthy  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  the  National 
hComnuttec  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind ncaa.  Americao  workers  for  the  blind  (bclud- 
[jfaff  special  committees  of  Ibe  American  Asaodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workert  for  the  Bhnd),  and  American  eye  spedalists 
eoOperating  with  the  American  Red  Cross.  See  News  Letier,  Feb.,  April,  1918; 
Oultook/of  the  Biimd,  ai.,  igi8,  p.  77:  Survey,  xxxix,,  1918,  p.  675;  Simmons  Quartrrly, 
Feb.,  iQiS;  Americim  Journal  of  Opkihslmology,  i.  (n.  s.),  1918,  p.  223;  Proceedings 
dl  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind^  1918,  p.  55, 
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Finally,  concern  in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  or  in  the 
conservation  of  vision,  is  being  increasingly  manifested 
on  the  part  of  certain  general  organizations.  This  is  in  con- 
siderable measure  the  outgrowth  of  the  present  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  or  *' safety  first,*'  whidiin 
itself  constitutes  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the  Sitsa* 
tion.  The  aim  is  largely  an  etlucational  one,  or  to  awakftt 
the  public  to  a  realization  of  the  dangers  likely  to  be  met 
with,  and  to  instill  a  spirit  of  caution,  the  campaign  h&ag 
carried  on  by  means  of  leaflets  and  posters,  lectures  and 
exhibits,  and  notices  in  the  public  press.  In  all  undertakings 
of  the  kind  no  small  share  of  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
the  risks  to  which  the  eyes  are  exposed,  and  upon  the  need 
of  their  proper  care  and  use.  The  movement  recei^Ts 
added  strength  from  the  creation  of  such  bodies  as  the 
National  Safety  Council,  with  a  very  large  membership, 
and  with  local  organizations  in  different  States  and  cities,  ■ 
and  which  prepares  many  bulletins,  posters,  and  other 
literature,  and  the  Conference  Board  on  Safety  and  Sanita- 
tion, representing  the  National  Founders*  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  which  engages  in  much  educa- 
tional work.  In  New  York  City  there  has  been  estabUshed 
the  Safety  Institute  of  America,  which  has  van'ous  devioB 
for  protection  against  eye  accidents.  By  a  number  of  indus- 
trial establishments,  either  in  conjunction  with  the  or 
ganized  movements,  or  independently  of  them,  efforts 
being  put  forth  on  an  enlarging  scale  to  warn  employees 
perils.  By  some  insurance  companies  campaigns  are  con- 
ducted to  inculcate  lessons  of  prudence.  By  certain  pubBc 
agencies,  especially  State  departments  relating  to  labor* 
and  most  of  all  by  industrial  accident  boards,  the  matter  of 
the  prevention  of  injuries  in  industry  is  being  given  greater 
and  greater  stress.  * 

» By  BO'crml  of  the  agencies  enummtrd,  both  9p«Cttl  acendes  for  the  hluid  wmi™ 
gtami  Menckn,  '^miueums  cA  safety"  »n  mAkiUiiiid.  lo  ihovr  dcvien  for  iW 
[Motcctioo  of  the  skghi. 
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Apart  from  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  accidents  to 
the  eye,  there  has  been  stimulated  a  concern  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision  as  a  whole  in  certain  general  organizations. 
In  such  bodies  as  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  FederaticHi  of  Labor,  and  the  Illuminating 
Engmeering  Society,  there  have  been  created  special  de- 
partments or  committees  on  the  subject.  Such  is  the  case 
also  among  some  dvic  clubs,  especially  women's  clubs. 
By  public  authorities  also,  especially  those  having  to  do 
with  education  or  with  the  care  of  children,  increased  atten- 
tion is  being  devoted  to  the  movement.^ 

>  In  Kentucky  in  1915  pUnks  were  inserted  in  the  platforms  of  the  three  leading 
political  parties,  favoring  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  trachoma. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

HE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  PRIOR  TO  ITS  INTRO- 
DUCTION INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  lot  of  the  blind  in  human  history  has  ever  been  a  sad 
one.  The  most  that  they  could  usually  expect  at  the  hands 
of  their  fellow-men  has  been  pity.  Among  the  nations 
generally,  including  the  ignorant  and  barbarous,  there  was 
likely  to  be  evoked  compassion  for  the  condition  of  the 
sightless  folk  who  lived  in  their  midst.  Now  and  then  a 
less  indulgent  treatment  was  extended,  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  harsh  usage  of  them  being  found.  Among  such 
highly  civiliaed  peoples  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
there  was  for  the  most  part  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
blind,  and  occasionally  actual  cruelty  was  displayed  to- 
wards them.  With  not  a  few  of  the  ancient,  and  even  of 
the  modem,  races  the  affliction  of  the  blind  was  looked  upon 
as  a  di\ine  \isitation;  and  in  various  forms  was  the  question 
asked:  '*  Who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents?" 

The  rdle  of  the  blind  man  was  ordinarily  that  of  the  beg- 
gar, and  his  due  was  the  commiseration  and  alms  of  the 
kindiy-disposed,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  the  maledic- 
tions of  the  evil-hearted.' 

From  Bartim^eus  to  Lesueur — the  first  pupil  of  Haiiy — the 
blind  were  left  to  procure  a  precarious  subsistence  beRging  at 
the  entrance  of  temples,  in  the  churchyards,  or  by  the  wayside. 
Their  infirmity  was  considered  a  sufficient  cause  to  prevent  them 
from  participating  in  the  activities  of  life  and  from  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  instruction  or  the  benefits  of  industry.    They 

*  One  uicful  service  of  the  blind  in  pant  times  was  in  meting  as  guides  in  journeys 
acrotft  deaerts,  and  ia  leading  people  through  the  streets  of  citit^s  when  (ogs  lay 
beavy — loniewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  blind  girl  in  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompdi.'* 
In  Japan  Uie  bJind  are  said  at  one  periud  to  have  been  employed  to  naemorize  the 
history  of  tlie  aation. 
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were  even  allowed  at  times  to  become  the  objects  of  harsh  aad 
inhuman  pastime  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  vicious  pecple.' 


It  is  only  after  the  advent  of  the  Christian  era  that  any 
pronoimced  change  is  found  in  the  general  attitude  towards 
the  blind.  To  the  churches  where  charity  was  dispensed 
they  gladly  came,  and  here  they  could  expect  to  inspire  a 
lively  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  worshippers,  from  which 
might  spring  aid  of  a  more  substantial  kind.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  Church  is  found  displa>Tng  more  direct  con- 
cern in  the  blind,  and  attempting  on  a  greater  or  less  scale 
to  provide  for  their  material  wants. 

In  the  fourth  centur>'  a  hospice  was  established  for  the 
blind  by  St.  Basil  at  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  with  guides 
furnished  for  them.  In  the  centur>^  following  a  refuge  was 
offered  to  the  sightless  by  the  hermit  St.  Lymna^us  at  Syr 
in  Syria,  special  cottages  being  erected  for  their  use.  Ab<Mit 
630  a  retreat,  or  typhlocomium,  was  set  up  at  Jerusalem 
for  their  benefit.  Not  long  after  a  kind  of  hospice  was 
created  for  them  b}'  St.  Bertrand,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  which 
was  probably  at  PontJieu  in  Northwestern  France.  In  the 
eleventh  century  William  the  Conqueror,  in  expiation  of  hts 
sins,  as  was  believed,  founded  among  other  institution 
hospices  for  the  blind  and  other  infirm  persons  at  Cherbourg. 
Rouen,  Bayeux,  and  Caen. 

In  1 178  at  Memmingen,  Bavaria,  Duke  Welf  VII.  created 
a  home  for  certain  of  the  blind,  in  which  it  seems  possible 
that  some  sort  of  instruction  was  given.  In  1260  there  was 
established  the  most  important  institution  for  the  blind 
so  far  brought  into  existence.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  when  a  number  of  the  Crusaders  returned  to 
Western  Europe  with  their  sight  destroyed,  either  as  a 
result  of  punishment  inflicted  at  the  hands  of  the  Sarac^is 
or  as  the  result  of  diseases  contracted  in  their  expeditioil& 


>  M.  Anacnos,  *'Educ»tioo  of  the  BUod/'  1882,  p.  4;  Report  ol 
tion,  1881,  p.  55.  "The  post  of  the  bluid  has  always  been  by  the  bifhwigr  n  ihi 
humble  attitude  of  the  beggar;  their  dwelling  place  has  been  CfaeatanbovML*'  Iftrtk 
Aumic^in  Revifre,  ixxvii..  1833,  p.  ai. 
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■Por  these  an  asylum  was  created  at  Paris  by  Louis  DC.,  or 
,      St.  Louis,  known  as  tlie  Hotel  des  Quinze-Vingts,  in  which 
j      several  hundred  blind  persons  found  a  refuge.    Later  other 
I      persons,  including  women,  who  had  lost  their  sight  from 
various  causes  were  admitted.     For  the  support  of  this 
home,  begging  was  encouraged  on  the  part  of  the  inmates, 
'      direct  gifts  also  coming  to  it  from  the  charitably  inclraed. 
I      In  1350  a  similar  but  smaller  institution  was  founded  at 
Chartres  by  King  John  the  Good.     Like  hospices  were 
estabhshed  in  other  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  France, 
notably  at  Bruges  in  1305,  and  at  Ghent  in  1370.    Brother- 
hoods for  the  service  of  the  blind  were  also  organized  in  a 
number  of  cities,  including  Chartres,  Caen,  Chilons,  Meaux, 
Padua,  Frankfort,  and  Hull. 

During  aU  this  time  there  is  met  little  reference  to  at- 
tempts to  impart  instruction  to  the  blind.    No  doubt  there 
were  not  a  few  individual  efforts  here  and  there  to  give  this, 
« mostly  by  word  of  mouth,  and  especially  to  such  as  had 
B'become  blind  some  years  after  birth  when  there  had  already 
been  opportunity  to  acquire  something  of  an  education 

•after  the  manner  of  other  children,  and  to  those  of  the 
classes  who  were  privileged  to  have  an  education  at  all. 
It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  sixteenth  century,  when  learning 
was  receiving  attention  on  all  sides,  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
recorded  accounts,  the  light  of  knowledge  begins  really  to 
Lwn  for  the  blind. 

Among  the  ^^t  efforts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  to 
>ring  instruction  to  the  sightless  was  that  of  Girolimo 
!ardano  (i  501-1576),  the  physician  of  Pa  via  in  Italy,  in 
le  sixteenth  century.  Having  become  interested  in  the 
leaf  and  their  education,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
>lind  might  be  taught  through  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
attempted  to  procure  to  sopie  extent  instruction  for  them, 
ibout  the  same  time,  if  not  in  fact  a  little  before,  a  blind 
lan,  Peter  Pontanus,  a  Fleming,  published  a  book  regarding 
le  blind.  In  1646  there  appeared  in  Italy  an  anon>Taious 
lublication,  **//  Cieco  Afflito  e  Consoialo,^^  in  France  called 
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^^VAveugle  Affligi  et  ConsolV^  In  1670  another  treatise 
on  the  blind  was  given  to  the  world,  this  by  Padre  Lani 
Terzi  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  who  had  likewise  preiiously  wrii- 
ten  of  the  deaf.  Not  long  after  we  hnd  two  Instances  n 
Switzerland  of  instruction  afforded  to  blind  persons.^ 

Accompanying  all  the  endeavors  to  convey  instnictkn 
to  the  blind  were  attempts  to  provide  a  means  whereby 
they  could  be  made  to  read  by  the  pressure  of  their  fin- 
gers upon  objects  in  relief — that  is,  to  contrive  a  device 
whereby  printed  words  could  be  made  known  to  thent 
In  the  desire  to  secure  a  system  of  tangible  characters  for 
use  by  the  blind,  many  were  the  ejcperiments  that  were 
tried. ^  Among  the  most  important  of  these  in  former  days 
were  the  ventures  of  Francisco  Lucas  in  Spain  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  Rampazetto  in  Italy  later  in  the 
same  century,  and  of  Pierre  Moreau  in  France  towaixb 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 

We  now  come  in  our  accounts  of  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  to  a  name  that  is  forever  to  shine  afar  in  the  nairative 
of  efforts  to  aid  those  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight — the 
name  of  the  man  with  whom  the  real  work  in  their  educa- 
tion commences — Valentin  Haiiy.  This  man  lived  ill 
Paris,  France,  towards  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  drawn  to  the  notice  of  the  blind  by  certain  of 


i 


» It  may  be  recorded  here  that  at  ncadrly  &II  tim»  there  have 
bUnd  authors,  many  of  whom  arc  well  known.    Most  of  such  probably 
in  later  life.    Cicero  tells  of  a  blind  man  who  had  been  educated,    to  MiUa  < 
a  btiod  painter  and  writef ,  Gta  Paolo  homazu>,  who  dietJ  in  tsgi. 

«  The  various  efforts  to  devise  a  system  of  raised  print  for  tlie  btiAd  are 
at  1enj!th  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

*  In  the  late  years  of  the  seventeenth,  and  io  the  eaiiy  y«an  of  the 
(^entury  there  was  iocrcasing  attention  towajtls  the  blind  and  their  coaditkm 
part  of  men  of  leamins,  though  this  was  rather  of  spccuUtive  intevvsl  t)iAii 
tical  measures  for  their  benefit.    In  England  John  Locke  in  his  '^Eflny 
Human  Understandtnjic "  made  references  to  the  intellectual  prnwaiw  of  \ 
In  Gennany  Leibnitz  referred  to  the  hUnd  and  to  the  conditlcin  of  their 
fnatm  CdodiUac  in  his  "Essai  sur  VOrigiHr  da  Cmmaisat»C€$  Bumamts  '*  and  ** ! 
di$  SauoHmu^**  considered!  the  eilect  of  blindnesa  upon  the  |>uwrrs  of  pqcapd 
Diderot  and  Rouneau  both  became  interested  in  the  blind  and  served  to  are 
public  oaooem  in  them.    The  Abb6  Dcschamps  who  bad  taken  an  intereat  ia 
educalioii  of  the  d«al  turned  his  attention  late  ia  the  eighteenth  century  to  tbei 
alK>»  of  whoin  be  wrote. 
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abuses  to  which  they  were  subjected.'  Moved  with  pity 
at  their  fate,  he  began  to  wonder  if  they  might  not  be  ed- 
ucated and  their  condition  changed  for  the  better.  All  the 
information  that  was  possible  regarding  them  he  collected, 
especially  as  to  previous  attempts  to  give  them  instruction. 
Finding  that  the  processes  hitherto  employed  were  scant, 
consisting  of  little  more  than  a  ciphering  frame  and  a  few 
raised  characters  made  out  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  he 
determined  to  set  about  the  task  of  imparting  instruction  as 
best  he  could,  hoping  as  he  went  along  to  come  upon  the 
necessary  measures.^  In  1784  he  discovered  a  blind  boy, 
Francois  Lesueur  by  name,  begging  on  the  streets.  This  boy 
Haiiy  took  as  his  first  pupil,  offering  him  pay  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  lost  occupation.  Upon  Lesueur  were  begun  the 
experiments  in  the  way  of  instruction.  The  great  difficult} 
lay  in  finding  a  means  of  con\e>ing  the  printed  word  in 
such  fashion  as  to  be  apprehended  by  his  sightless  pupil; 
and  upon  this  Haiiy  labored  most  mdustriously.  In  time 
a  means  came  to  light,  and  the  education  of  the  blind  was 
assured. 

In  such  manner  began  the  first  school  to  be  established 

ID  the  world  for  the  blind.  ^    To  it  was  given  the  name  of 

Institution  National  des  Jeunes  Aveugks,    The  Societe  Phil* 

mtkropiqiu  took  the  school  under  its  patronage,  entrusting 

Hauy  twelve  blind  children,  whom  it  agreed  to  support, 
the  results  achieved  the  city  of  Paris  was  overjoyed,  and 
lany  donations  found  their  way  to  the  new  institution. 

ic  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  made  examination  of  the 

.,  especially  of  the  newly  found  raised  print,  and  gave 

approval ;  while  Hauy  was  himself  received  by  the  King. 

Ha.lky'*  first  interest  in  the  bUnd  arose  from  the  saght  at  a  fair  of  a  number  who 
in  grotesque  fashion  and  wexc  pretending,  with  notes  placed  before 
to  play  instnnaents  of  music,  in  order  to  make  discordant  noises  and  thus 
a  crowd  to  the  house  of  their  patron. 

[y  had  beea  much  imprened  with  the  public  perfonnance  of  a  blind  i;irl  io  a 
eedtalt  Theresa  von  Faradis,  the  gifted  blind  girl  of  Vienna,  who  had  been 
1]T  apedil  mew. 

ion  founded  at  Meoumogen,  Bavaria,  several  oeoturies  before,  to 
feicnce  has  been  made,  was  probably  more  of  an  ai^lum  for  the  blind  than 
fchoocli  some  instruction  may  also  have  been  afforded  in  it. 
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In  1786  Hatiy  published  his  "Essai  stir  VEducniim  kk 
Aveugles,"  In  1791,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Re%'oltitian, 
the  school  was  taken  over  by  the  state,  and  continued  the^^ 
after  to  be  a  public  institution.* 

The  work  of  the  education  of  the  bhnd  had  now  bctt 
inaugurated  in  Europe,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  othtf 
countries  to  follow  the  example  set  by  France.  This  was 
accomplished  in  most  of  them  within  a  few  years,  Great 
Britain  being  the  first  to  follow.  In  1791  a  school  w:^ 
opened  in  Liverpool;  in  Edinburgh  and  Bristol  in  1795; 
in  London  in  1799,  and  another  in  1801 ;  in  Norwich  in  1S05; 
in  Dublin  in  1809;  and  later  in  other  cities.  The  early  yean 
of  the  nineteenth  century  also  saw  schools  started  in  most 
of  the  capitals  of  the  Continent:  in  Vienna  in  1804;  in 
Berlin  and  Stockholm  in  1806;  in  Milan  in  1807 ;  in  Amster- 
dam, Dresden,  and  Prague  in  1808;  in  St.  Petersburg  ami 
Zurich  in  1809;  in  Copenhagen  in  1811;  and  in  Brussels 
Lausanne,  and  Breslau  in  181 6.  In  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing years  schools  were  founded  in  various  other  citio  of 
Europe.  By  the  time  the  task  of  instruction  was  to  pass 
on  to  America,  which  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  secotd 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  work  was  abieadly 
upon  an  established  footing  in  the  Old  World. 

*■  IlAiiy  continued  for  some  yean  aiter  the  troublous  days  of  the  RevolalkHi 
support  the  school  at  his  own  expense.    When  in  1801  it  was  iocorpormtcd 
B»tft  des  Quinse  Vingis,  he  resigned  and  opened  &  private  Bcbool  (tf  his  owa, 
be  called  '*Le  MusU  dcs  Aveugtes"    In  1S06  h«  was  invited  to  St 
found  a  school,  which  invitation  be  accepted,  oo  hia  way  establishing  a 
Berlin  ako.    In  iSi;  be  retufned  to  France,  there  to  die  five  y«an  Utv* 
well  earned  the  tide  of  "the  Father  and  Apostle  of  the  Blind." 


Note  to  Chafter  XII.— For  accounts  of  the  eirly  work  for  the 
after  it  was  taken  up  in  America,  the  following  may  be  referred  to:  VaJcntio 
" Essay  upon  the  Education  of  the  Blind  "  (translation),  17^.  reprint,  1694  (EoiC^^ 
land);  Dr.  Guilli^,  "Essay  on  the  InslructioQ  and  Amusemants  of  Uk 
(tnnslation).  i8iq  (Em^land);  J.  G.  Knie,  "Guide  to  the  Proper  ManacBB 
Education  of  Blind  Children"  (translation),  ed.  1876  (En«land):  AbM  C 
*'Establuhment3  for  the  Blind  in  England"  (translation) »  1638  (Badaad): 
Aodenon.  "Observations  on  the  Employment,  Education,  and  Habftiol  tike  \ 
18^7  (England);  Charles  Baker,  "Contributions  to  the  PublicaUons  ol  tte  Sodstyj 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge*"  1842,  p.  49  (EngUtid);  B.  B. 
Blind  Man's  Offering,"  1857;  Statements  of  Education,  Employiiieiit*,  WbA  ll 
ArrangemenU  of  the  AsQ^lum  for  the  Blind  (Glasgow).  1844;  Jam#»  GftU,  **\ 
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Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Literature  for  the  Blind,"  1834  (England); 
Alfred  Payne,  "The  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  iS6j  (Eng- 
land); "Trimsharp's  Account  of  Himself,"  1873,  p.  54;  R.  U.  Blair,  "Education 
ct  the  Blind  "  (read  at  Meeting  of  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science),  1876  (England);  Wiiliajn  Artman  and  L.  V.  Hall,  "Beauties  and  Achieve- 
onents  of  the  Blind,"  1854;  W.  H.  Prcscott,  "Biographical  and  Critical  MisceUanies," 
(845*  P-  5^5!  WiUiam  Chapin,  **  Report  on  the  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Paria"  (Ohio  School),  1846;  Henry  Hendrickson,  "Out  from  the  Dark- 
nesa,"  1879,  p.  Si,  and  passim;  Robert  Meldnim,  "Light  on  Dark  Paths/'  1891 

I  (England):  F.  A.  Goodalc,  "The  Literature  of  Philanthropy,"  1895,  p.  170;  J.  W. 
Welch,  "Abihtics  and  Achievements  of  the  Blind,"  iQos,  p.  268;  VV.  H.  Levy, 
'•Blindness  and  the  Blind,"  1872,  p.  77  (England);  J,  R.  Friedlandcr,  "Obser\*ationa 
en  the  Instruction  of  Blind  Persons."  1833;  J.  T,  Sibley,  "The  Blind,  Their  Charac- 
teristics and  Education."  iSgi;  A.  C.  Smith,  "The  Orphan  Blind  Girl,"  1865;  H.  A. 
Fuller,  "Where  Dark  Shadows  PUy."  i8qo,  p.  50:  S,  F.  C.  Little.  ''The  Education 
of  the  Blind  "  (read  before  Wisconsin  T«chcrs'  Association),  1870;  Transactions  of 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  1895,  p.  10;  "The  Blind  Made  Happy,"  18,57; 
M.  Anagnos,  "Education  of  the  Blind,"  1882;  E.  E.  Allen,  "Education  of  Defect- 
ives." in  "Education  in  the  United  States"  (monograph,  no.  rs),  1900,  p.  18;  Menao- 
[lial  Tribute  to  the  Character  and  Virtues  of  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Johnsoo,  1893;  L,  E. 
[&ich&rds,  "Two  Noble  Lives,"  igxi,  p.  jo;  Memoir  of  Samud  Gridley  Howe,  1S76. 
[t».  13;  Proceedings  at  Celebration  of  the  looth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Samuel 
ridley  Howe,  190a,  p.  14;  E.  E.  Allen,  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Labors 
[^  J.  R.  Friedlander,"  1903:  Maurice  de  la  Sizcranne«  "The  Blind  as  Seen  through 
[Blind  Eyes"  (transUlcd  by  F.  P.  Lewis),  1893,  p.  53;  W.  H.  lUingworth,  "His- 
[tory  of  the  EUlucation  of  the  Blind,"  iqio,  p.  4  (England);  James  Gray«  "^Vhat 
Doing  for  the  Blind,"  1862  (England);  C.  F.  Fraser,  "Fighting  in  the  Dai^," 
1879,  p.  17  (Canada);  Robert  MaguJrc,  "The  Dai  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind/*  1863 
(England);  E.  R.  Scott,  "History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  Prior  to  1830,"  1916 
(England);  TranaactioDa  of  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
1899,  iv.,  p.  i34  (England):  E,  G,  Dexter,  "History  of  Education  in  the  United 
States,"  1904,  p.  473;  In  Memoriom,  John  Dcnnjson  Russ,  1881;  F,  B.  Sanborn, 
'Dr.  Samud  Gridley  Howe  the  Philanthropist,"  1891,  p<  135:  J.  V.  Armstrong, 
History  and  Prospects  of  Tennessee  School,"  1898;  Penny  Cyclopedia,  iBiS,  iv., 
515;  Chftinbcrs's Encydopfsiia,  i86i.  Art.  "Blind"  (England);  National  Encyclo- 
1847,  Art.  "Blind"  (England);  English  Encyclopedia,  1859,  Art,  "Blind"; 
Britannica,  ed.  19(1,  Art.  "Blind";  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  1909,  v., 
Nelson's  Encyclopedia,  1917.  iJ-,  P.  136;  Preliminary  Report  of  8th  Census. 
1863,  p.  41;  Population  of  the  United  States,  from  8th  Census,  1864,  pp.  bcx», 
AmcricaA  Encyclopedia  of  Ophthahnology,  1916,  i.,  p.  249;  viii.,  p.  6372;  R^- 
ice  Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sdenc»,  1913,  ii.,  p.  96;  Cyclopedia  of  Education, 
1879,  p.  85;  Cydopedia  of  Education,  igii,  i.,  p.  395;  New  England  Magowme,  iv., 
|f83i.  p.  177;  XV,  (n.  s.),  1897*  P-  673;  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  hi.,  1843,  p.  6; 
Jarik  Americam  i2«VMW»  xxxt.,  1830,  p.  66;  xxxvii.,  1833,  p.  20;  I,  1840,  p.  jao; 
\Watem  Monthly  Hagtuine,  iii.»  1835,  P>  150;  National  Magaxine,  viii.,  1856,. p.  540; 
.,  1857,  pp.  33, 121.  247,  419;  Southern  Bivouac,  iv.,  1S85.  P-  407;  HarpGr^s  Magazine, 
av.,  1867,  p.  767;  Bogg's  Instructor,  vi.,  1856,  p.  i^o;  National  Review,  x.,  i860, 
7S;  Can4idim  Monthly  Magazine,  rviH.,  1880,  p.  171;  Catholic  World,  xlviii.,  1889, 
671;  Seriim^s  Magazine,  tii  ,  1892,  p.  373;  Pedagogical  Seminary,  ix.,  1902,  p.  127; 
rvy  a»d  Tkeohgic^ii  Reriew,  iii.,  1836,  p.  266;  De  Bow's  Reuiew,  x\ii.,  1854,  p.  435: 
Journal,  viiL,  1909^  p.  142;  Good  Words,  xzi.,  1880,  p.  763;  Mentor,  u.^  1892, 
288;  Edmhwgk  Review,  xdx.,  1854,  p.  61;  Edinburgh  Maga^ne  and  Review,  u., 
^1774.  P'  673!  Quarterly  Review,  cxviii.,  1865,  p.  430;  Chautauquan,  rv.,  1892,  p*  65; 
^useum  0/  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  xxiv.,  1834,  p.  230;  Monthly  Review, 
«833i  P-  a75;  American  Journal  of  Education,  i.,  1830,  p.  37o;  >•  (n.  »0i 
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1856,  p.  551;  iii.,  1857,  p,  477;  iv.,  1S57,  p.  127;  Hmu  and  Sckooi,  ii.,  tSyj,  p  $m; 
N§w  E$$glond  Pictorial  Magmme,  MArdi.  18S1 ,  p.  45;  Awitnam  Ammait  ff  fiifw. 
iii.t  tS33,  p.  577;  vi.,  1856,  p.  352;  Leti4,  ii.»  1904.  p.  a;  Addras  of  the  TnrtlMi 
of  the  New  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  to  the  Public,  iS^; 
of  the  New  York  Institulion  for  the  Btind,  1833;  Report  of  United  States 
stoner  of  Education »  i87i,p.  445;  1873,  p.  433;  Proceedings  of  AssociAtioQ  toCiot^ 
li^  a  School  for  the  Education  of  the  BUnd  in  Peim^lvaiiia,  iSji;  Report  of  T^Mh 
teea  Appointed  to  Collect  Informatioa  Relative  to  the  Educatioa  of  the  Bfiad 
(Ohio),  1836;  Ceremonies  at  Laying  of  Corner  Stone  of  New  York  State  Sckoal 
for  the  Blind,  1866;  CommemoTEtion  of  70th  Anniversary  of  Foimdiiig  of  ISoA 
Carolina  School,  1910.  p.  31;  Origin  and  Ubtory  of  Geoc^gia  Acadony  for  Ik 
Blind,  1887;  Proceedings  of  ist  Reunion  of  Officers,  TeachcTS*  and  Ptipib  ol  Sf« 
York  State  School,  1879,  p.  66;  History  of  Illinois  School.  1893:  Report  of 
setts  Board  of  Charity,  1864,  p,  68;  Report  of  lUinob  Board  of  Foblk 
1S76,  p.  139:  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Public  Charities,  1870,  p.  148: 
of  Tenneuee  Board  of  Charities,  1903.  p.  34:  Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charitieamiid  Om- 
rection,  June,  igi3,  p.  206;  Bulletin  of  Iowa  lostitutiocis,  it.,  1900,  p.  455:  uE^  tptt. 
p.  ajo;  Proceedings  of  Aroerican  Ajaociation  of  Initroctors  of  the  BUnd,  1876,  p^  tr, 
1893,  p.  62;  1910,  passim;  Proceedings  of  American  Asaodation  of  Workers  lor  ckr 
Blind,  191 1,  p.  id;  Talks,  Tales,  and  Public  Opinion,  Nov.,  Dec..  1901;  Jan..  Fi«b. 
1901;  Report  of  Perkins  Institution,  1871.  p.  19;  1874.  PP-  10.  33;  1S76.  p.  89;  iSSi. 
p.  49;  1887,  p.  117;  Iowa  School.  iSgi,  p.  10;  Tennessee  School,  1891.  p.  11;  OHo 
School.  185s.  pP-  i7i  H\  1893.  p-  >4t  (5th  reunion  of  f onner  puplla*  1890);  Pl9Ui|rl> 
vania  Institution^  1883^  p.  8;  1901.  p.  47:  Arkaiuas  School,  1870,  p.  8;  New  Vol 
Institute,  1845,  p.  14;  Maryland  School.  1913,  p.  73;  New  York  State  School.  tl67. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


FOTJNDING  OF  THE   FlEST   SCHOOLS 


^lie  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  formally 
Ji  with  the  opening  of  the  first  school.  Before  this 
e  were  no  doubt,  as  in  Europe,  certain  occasional  in- 
stances of  instruction  essayed  in  some  small  way  by  the 
families  or  friends  of  the  sightless;  but  such  instruction 
could  hardly  have  been  other  than  a  ver>^  meagre  one,  and 
could  have  seriously  affected  but  a  very  few.  For  the  great 
number  of  the  blind,  children  as  well  as  adults,  educational 
facilities  were  not  to  be  had. 
B  Upon  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
in  the  late  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  centur\%  it  might  be  expected  that  at  a  not 
^distant  date  systematic  instruction  would  be  undertaken 
in  America,  in  a  soil  equally  congenial.  In  the  opening, 
furthermore,  of  the  first  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1817  and  the  ensuing  years,  attention 
to  the  educational  needs  of  the  blind  was  likely  to  become 
the  more  pronounced;  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
until  efforts  should  follow  to  create  schools  for  them  as  well 
Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centur\'  a  faint  interest 
in  the  blind  and  in  the  possibilities  of  their  education  was 
to  be  discerned,  amounting,  however,  to  little  more  than  a 
speculative  notice.*    Before  the  following  centur>'  was  far 

*  One  of  Uie  e»rlu»t  refercoces  in  thi5  country  to  the  blind  h  found  in  the  M(usacku- 

Mttatmt  in  ijpj  (iii.,  p.  99).   This  was  "an  account  of  Dr.  Hcary  Moye*.  the 

pfaflonopher."  describim;  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Bew  before  the  Literary  and  Phil* 

i  Sodety  of  Manchester,  England.    In  XhtAmerkan  Museum  in  1793  ()U.» 

>03J  there  was  a  review,  o(  a  speculative  character  and  dealiog  with  the 
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advanced,  concern  in  the  blind  began  to  make  itself  fell  in 
more  than  one  quarter,  aind  at  the  same  time  to  lake  on  t 
more  practical  character.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second 
decade  of  the  century  this  had  reached  the  stage  where  it 
seemed  expedient  that  public  inquiry  should  be  set  on  focrt 
to  determine  the  number  and  condition  of  the  blind,  which 
was  usually  to  embrace  the  deaf  as  weU — such  constituting 
the  first  real  legislative  recognition  of  the  blind  in  the  coun- 
try. In  1819  an  enumeration  was  authorized  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  182 1  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1825  in  Vermont,  and  a 
few  years  later  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Further 
attention  was  directed  to  the  blind  from  their  inclusion  for 
the  first  time  in  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census  o( 
183a 

During  the  progress  of  these  investigations,  and  in  part 
as  a  result  of  them,  an  interest  was  awakened  in  the  blind 
which  resolved  itself  into  the  consideration  of  the  actual 
establishment  of  schools  for  their  instruction.  This  interest 
was  strengthened  by  the  tidings  that  now  came  to  America 
of  the  institutions  m  successful  operation  in  Europe,  ^nth 
the  prompting  of  the  query  why  similar  undertakings  mighi 
not  be  brought  into  being  in  this  coimtry  as  well.  Signs  of 
promise  for  the  creation  of  schools  first  manifested  them- 
selves in  three  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 

In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  city 
of  Boston  and  in  its  vicinity  serious  inquiry  began  to  be 
made  on  the  part  of  certain  persons  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  the  feasibility  was 
cussed  of  organizing  a  movement  for  the  purpose.*    little, 


i 


powers  of  the  blind,  of  an  ess^  by  Dr.  Bew,  entided  "Observaiions  on 
and  the  Employment  of  the  Soue*  to  Supply  th«  Low  of  Sight/'  t&keo  Inn  tli 
Memoirs  of  this  Society.  In  the  Pert  Folio  of  Philaddphk  iii  1806  (i.  |a.  i.|.  ppu  SV 
iia)  appeared  an  account  of  Tbomat  Blacklock,  the  blixid  poet. 

1  Letters  cm  the  advisability  of  the  creation  of  a  school  appeared  in  the 
Cmtimdc^  Boston.  Jan.  17,  1825.  in  the  Boston  Rec&rdtr,  Feb.  a^,  tSig,  and  In 
SaHmMl  PkUantkropist  and  InpfUigatOf,  March  i}»  1&39.  An  account  ttt  tbe 
at  Vienna  was  given  in  the  Boston  AUtMum  in  18x0  (vi..  p.  aai).  which  wis  tjk« 
from  Use  London  ifonikly  Mttatme,  Oct..  1819,  and  in  the  Nem  Smgimd  C^la^ 
Feb.  ijs  1877.   In  the  A^«w  Bmtfaiid Galaxy,  Aug.  15^  t8f8»  the  adioob  in  Fuiiaad 
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>wever,  was  accomplished  till  1826  when  a  strong  impetus 
ras  given  to  the  movement  upon  the  return  to  the  city 
a  physician,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  from  Paris,  where  in 
the  course  of  his  studies  he  had  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
school  founded  by  Valentin  Haiiy,  with  the  work  of  which 
he  had  been  much  impressed.  The  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  school  was  now  redoubled,  and  more 
and  more  encouragement  was  lent  to  the  project.  In  1827 
a  sum  of  money  was  raised  to  collect  information  both  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  affected  and  in  regard 
Hko  the  prop>er  ste]>s  to  be  taken  for  the  starting  of  a  school.^ 
"A  number  of  phManthropk  citizens  became  enlisted  in  the 
enterprise,'^  and  several  meetings  were  held*  Finally,  a 
gathering  was  invited  of  all  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  matter,  which  was  held  on  February  10,  1829,  at  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  Here  the  question  of  a  school  was 
taken  up  at  length,  and  a  report  made  of  the  conditions  call- 
ing for  it.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  four  hundred 
blind  persons  in  Massachusetts,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  the 
New  England  States.  So  urgent  was  the  need  felt  to  be  that 
the  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  the  actual  organization  of 
a  school.  Before  another  month  had  elapsed,  the  legislature 
was  asked  to  incorporate  this  as  the  New  England  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  later  to  be  knowTi  as  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,   which  it  did 

t unanimously  and  without  debate,  at  the  .same  time  directing 
that  the  number  and  condition  of  the  blind  in  the  State 
should  be  ascertained.    In  order  that  the  State  might  itself 
Lve  a  hand  in  the  management  of  the  new  institution, 
le  board  of  trustees  was  made  to  include  the  Governor  of 
le  State,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  President  of  the 


^erpool  are  described.    In  the  Baskm  C&mmtrciai  GoKite  the  work  of  the  school 
Parii  is  mentioned,  and  the  need  ol  an  institution  in  America  presented  (quoted 
A  mtncan  Joum^  oj  EJucaiim,  i.  [n,  s J,  iSjo,  p,  7Q-)    See  also  Chnstian  Regiittr, 
ID,  March  y\,  1S2Q1  Chrislian  Trackers'  Manual,  Boston,  ».,   1879,  p.   35$; 
Journal  md  Sckahrt*  Rmrw,  Boston,  i^  1^30^  p.  188. 
Report  of  Perkins  Institution.  1874,  pp.  10, 13. 
*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  early  organisers  was  WilUam  tL  Presoott, 
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Senate^  and  the  Speaker 
lives. 

To  take  charge  of  the  school  and  to  conduct  its  operatiooi, 
and  to  secure  pupils  for  it,  there  was  called  Dr,  Sanmd 
Gridley  Howe,  who  had  already  shown  himself 
the  espousal  of  human  causes,'  Before  the  actual 
it  was  decided  that  he  should  proceed  to  Europe  and  kani 
the  methods  there  employed  for  teaching  the  blind.  The 
Dr.  Howe  did  in  1831,  \'isiting  the  schools  in  Edinbui]^, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.-  Though  apparently  not  finding  every* 
thing  in  these  places  worthy  of  emulation,  he  saw  much  to 
aid  him  in  his  future  work.  On  his  return  to  Amerioi. 
he  brought  with  him  two  blind  teachers  to  assist  him. 
one  from  the  Edinburgh  school  and  one  from  the  Pwas 
school - 

The  school  in  Boston  was  now  ready  to  assume  its  Uak. 
Temporary  quarters  were  found  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Howe's 
father,  later  being  transferred  to  a  rented  building.  In 
August,  1832,  the  school  received  its  first  pupils,  six  in 
number,  and  was  now  started  on  its  appointed  way** 

In  1830,  or  two  years  before  the  opening  of  the  schod. 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  made  an  appropiiatm 
for  its  benefit,  consisting  of  $1,500,  which  was  the  onet- 
pended  balance  of  a  previous  grant  for  the  deaf,  this  befalg 
the  first  appropriation  of  public  money  in  America  directly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The  year  following  the  in- 
auguration of  the  school  an  exhibition  of  pupils  was  givtn 
in  the  presence  of  the  legislature;  and  so  favorable  was  ibc 
impression  made  by  them  that  a  new  appropriation  o< 
$6,000  was  forthwith  voted,  on  the  condition  that  twenty 
j)oor  blind  children  of  the  State  should  be  educated  lite. 
The  school,  however,  did  not  rely  solely  upon  the  stJile 
for  its  support.  It  sought  assistance  from  private  sources 
as  well.     Pupils  were  taken  for  exhibition  to  a  number 

*  Dr.  How«  tud  just  returned  from  Greece,  where  be  had  B0O«  fttoflcr  Ui 
for  the  Uberalion  of  titut  counlry, 

*  Amfricam  AntMif  of  Edmatiom,  i ,  i8it.  p.  445, 

*  Ibid.,  iv .  iSi3»  p.  oj:  JV«w  EmgUuid  Magatitu,  W^  lAjj*  p,  i48^ 
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cities  to  solicit  contributions   from   the  public,  while 
tertainments    of    various    kinds   were   given    to    raise 

Though  the  new  school  had  its  location  in  Massachusetts, 

was  not  for  the  children  of  this  State  alone  that  it  was 

igned.    It  was  intended  to  receive  children  from  all  the 

ew  England  States,  and  in  fact  to  be  a  common  school  for 

lem.     Very  soon  after  the  school  had  commenced  its 

aerations  these  States  began  to  make  arrangements  for 

education  of  their  blind  children  in  it,  with  the  appro- 

ation  of  a  certain  amount  for  each  pupO,  Massachusetts 

Iself  also  adopting  the  plan ;  and  this  policy  has  been  largely 

ntinued  to  the  present  by  all  of  them.    Connecticut  and 

Jew  Hampshire  took  action  in  1 832  ^  the  year  the  school  was 

tarted;  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  in  1S33;  Maine,  in 

i54;  and  Rhode  Island,  in  1845.^    One  other  State,  consid- 

ably  removed  from  New  England,  also  made  provision  for 

le  instruction  of  its  blind  children  at  this  school  for  a 

le.    This  was  South  Carolina,  which  began  the  policy 

1843.*    At  the  same  time  pupils  whose  expenses  were 

»One  notable  fair  at  Faneull  Hall  netted  over  Stt.ooo,  while  simikr  genelosily 
met  with  in  other  dties.  Soon  after  the  school  was  started,  a  house  valued  at 
t5tOoo  was  offered  by  one  whose  name  was  subsequently  given  to  it,  on  conrfition 
I50.000  in  addition  be  raised^  which  was  done  in  less  than  a  month.  On  the 
o(  this  school,  see  "The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  BUnd,"  1S29; 
of  Trtistees  of  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  to 
Public*  Houjse  Document^  no.  35,  i&sy.  Penny  Magaame,  i.,  1S33*  P<  44:  Baskm 
^tekly  Mestenfer  cmd  Massackusetts  Jownai,  Apr,  4,  June  6,  18^3;  Boston  Inqmrer, 
9*  i8j3."  Christian  WaJckman,  of  Boston,  March  19,  1833,  Nov,  27,  1839; 
9  Em^amd  Matatinr,  liL,  1832,  p.  171;  iv„  1833,  pp^  154,  $04;  American  Annals 
EAuMtim,  iv.,  1834.  P-  3:  Mdigious  Magazine,  Boston,  iii.,  i333j  P-  160:  MtmiMy 
4ew  (En^nd),  cnxii.,  1833,  p.  275;  Sorth  AmerUan  Review,  I.  1840,  p.  520; 
!ftp  EngUmd  Palladium  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  Boston,  Jan.  12,  1835;  New 
iih»J  Pictoriat  Magatint,  March,  r58i.  p.  45;  Maude  Howe  and  Florence  Howe 
1,  "L^ura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's  Famoiis  Pupil,"  1903,  p.  i;  Life  and  Journals 
!  Samuel  G.  Howe,  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  iqoq,  ii.,  p.  11;  Memoir  of  Samuel  Gridlcy 
/e,  »876:  Proceedings  at  Celebration  of  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Samuel 
w  Howe,  1902;  Report  of  Perkins  Institution,  1876,  pp.  89,  9a;  \9&2,  p.  11;  Brief 
of  Histoiy  of  Perkins  Institution,  1909. 

•  See  Report  of  Perkins  Institution,  1834,  p.  6;  1844,  p.  5;  Rhode  Island  Educational 
hgatime,  I.,  y85i»  p,  145;  ii.^  i853»  P-  3.    The  first  appropriation  of  Connecticut  was 

ft. 000,  to  coatioue  tweh-e  years;  of  New  Hampshire,  $500;  and  of  Vermont, 

\ffOO, 

•  Report  of  Perkins  InstitutioQ,  18146.  p.  5;  1847,  p.  4, 
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paid  from  private  means  were  sent  to  the  institution  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.^ 

Great  as  is  the  distinction  of  being  the  initial  school  for 
the  blind  to  be  organized  in  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  institution  at  Boston  is  properly  entitled,  this  is  really 
to  be  placed  but  ver>'  little  ahead  of  the  schools  in  New  Yotk 
and  PhUadelpMa.  In  point  of  fact,  to  the  school  in  New 
York  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  begin  acttul 
operations.  This  school,  the  New  York  Institution  for  tlie 
Blind,  later  called  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educi- 
tion  of  the  Blind,  came  into  being  largely  as  the  result  of 
the  interest  on  the  part  of  some  citizens  of  the  city  in  cer- 
tain blind  children  in  the  abiishouse,  who  had  attracted 
attention  as  early  as  1827.  Correspondence  follow*ed  with 
the  school  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  regarding  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  instruction;  and  in  183 1  a  petition  wu 
presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  praying  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  institution,  which  was  at  onc-e  dour. 
On  March  15, 1S32,  the  school  threw  open  its  doors.  It  was 
tinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  and  had  but  thm 
pupils,  all  coming  from  the  almshouse,  which  number  w» 
shortly  afterwards  increased  to  six.  In  1834  the  State  b^ 
gan  to  allow  the  sum  of  $160  for  each  pupil  admitted,  which 
was  later  enlarged.  Many  private  contributions  wot 
made  to  the  school,  which  were  added  to  by  the  procoedi 
from  fairs  and  exhibitions  of  pupils.-    In  1856  the  State  oi 


*  The  work  of  Dr.  Itowe  was  not  confined  to  Lhe  sdaool  in 
proved  a  drcuit  rider  for  the  esUbliskhment  of  schools  in  other  States.    Witli  Ib  I 
pils  he  appeared  before  the  legislatures  of  a  number  of  States,  bc!udcs  vuitinc 
dties,  to  urge  their  creation.    Nor  did  his  work  stop  with  the  bliml.    Hfa  labon ' 
the  feeble-minded  were  almost  as,  notable.    He  was  interested  in  (he  uplifl  «l afl 
afflicted  classes.    Indeed,  America  owei  a  very  great  debt  to  this  reonatiahle 

■  It  wa*  one  Samuel  Woods  who  had  firrt  obtcrved  the  children  in  the  i 
and  Dr.  Samuel  G,  Ackeriy  who  inserted  an  advertisement  of  an  intentiaa  to 
cocporaic  a  achool.    Dr.  Run  abo  indepcadeotly  con"-     - '  '^■"  idea  of 
the  blind,  and  >'isjted  the  almshouse  to  ascertain  the  ;  e,  bdag  i 

of  the  ptupoaes  of  the  other  two  men.    In  1835  there  u  it  of  pupfla  li  I 

City  Hail.    Annual  fairs  given  by  ladies  from  183J  to  ihih  netteii  the  schaol 
sum  of  $0*075.    A  single  fair  at  Niblo's  Theatre  in  iBj5  reaUzei)  $a.i7J     A 
was  furnished  at  a  small  rental,  and  later  sold  at  a  low  price.    See  A  murii^m  A^m 
Edttcati&m,  ii.,  18^0,  p.  joj;  Account  of  New  York  Institution  for  the  BUad* 
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Private  pupils 


On  the  openiBg  of  the 
a  native  of  Germany,  was 
already  gathered  several 


IN^ew  Jersey  began  to  send  pupils  to  it.* 
also  were  admitted. 

■  The  school  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
■or  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  was  started  in  1833,  ^^  ^^^ 
^ear  after  those  in  Boston  and  New  York.  Efforts  had, 
■however,  been  made  several  years  sooner  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school.  The  Society  of  Friends  had  been  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  blind  as  early  as  1824;  and 
in  this  year  as  well  as  the  two  following  ones  consideration 
was  given  to  the  project  by  them  and  by  other  citizens. 
In  1833  several  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  which  culminated  in  the 
organization  of  the  institution. 
school,  Dr.  Julius  R.  Friedlander, 
ap>pointed  principal,  he  ha\'ing 
pupils  in  his  own  home  the  year  before  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  them.  Funds  were  realized  from  fairs,  from  sub- 
scriptions, and  from  other  means,  pupils  being  taken  to  a 
nmnber  of  counties  for  exhibition.  After  a  visit  of  pupils 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  the  school  was  incorporated. 
This  body  also  offered  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  on  condition  that  double  this  sum  be  secured  from 
private  sources,  which  was  done  in  a  short  time.^  Pupils 
were  also  sent  to  neighboring  States,  with  the  result  that 
provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  blind  children  at 
this  school  by  Delaware  in  1835,  by  New  Jersey  in  1836,  and 

Report  of  New  York  Iiutitule,  1836,  p,  ji;  1845,  p.  11;  C.  M.  Sawyer,  "History 
of  BUik!  Vocaliflts,"  1852.  p,  45;  In  Memoriaxn,  John  Deonison  Ruas,  18S1;  "  Fanny 
Crosby's  Life  Story  by  Herself,**  1903,  p.  30. 

•  Tlie  first  appropriation  was  of  $3,000. 

>  In  iSi6  a  Ladies'  fair  netted  the  school  Sg,03Q,  It  was  an  early  hope  that  the 
ftcbool  might  benefit  from  a  legacy  for  a  local  hospital  for  the  lame  and  the  blind. 
S«e  Proceedinifs  of  Assodatioo  for  the  Establishment  of  a  School  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  and  Pennsylvania,  1833:  Report  of  Committee  Ap- 
pointed to  Inquire  into  the  Best  Mode  of  Extending  the  Benefits  of  Instruction  to 
the  Blind,  Penosylvatiia,  1837;  Constitution,  Charter,  By-laws,  and  Documents 
Rdatfng  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1837^  p.  i?;  ConstiLution,  By-laws,  and 
Rttle»  of  Pennsylvania  loAtitution,  1S56,  p.  2q;  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Addrt:&5t  Delivered  at 
Optting  of  Wills  Hospital  for  the  Indigent  Blind  and  Lame.  1834;  W^t£htsier 
(PmuQrtvaxila)  Advocate,  Aug.  g,  1834;  E.  E.  Allen,  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Life 
aad  Labon  of  J.  R.  Friediander/'  1003.  See  also  issues  of  Philadtlpkia  United  States 
ajid  P0tiUQn*t  Aimrk<m  Daily  Advocate  of  the  period. 
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by  Maryland  in  1837.^    Pupils  supported  by  private 
were,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  institutions,  recchned 
at  the  school. 

The  fourth  school  to  be  created  was  in  Ohio  in  1837.  aitcr 
a  visit  to  the  State  of  pupils  from  the  institution  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  after  agitation  on  the  paxt  of  the  medkal 
society  of  the  State. ^  The  establishment  of  this  school 
marked  a  new  policy  in  the  course  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  country.  The  schools  henceforth,  with  the 
exception  of  that  in  Maryland,  of  one  or  two  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  of  a  second  one  in  Pennsylvania,  were 
to  be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  not  under 
the  auspices  of  private  sodeties,  though  in  not  a  few  cue 
such  bodies  were  to  be  instrumental  in  their  initiation, 

Virginia  came  next  in  1839  with  a  school  for  both  tk 
blind  and  the  deaf,  after  an  exhibit  of  pupils  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  Kentucky  in  1842  the  establishment  ol  a 
school  was  brought  about  after  similar  appearances  of  pupik 
from  the  schools  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  though  thcvr 
had  been  attempts  in  this  direction  a  few  years  eftrikr. 
This  school  was  during  its  first  year  a  private  onc»  after 
which  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State.  In  Tennessee  a 
private  school  was  opened  in  1843,  likewise  after  exhibits  of 
pupils,  which  two  years  later  was  adopted  by  the  State. 
In  1847  ^  school  was  established  in  Indiana  aiter  a  visit 
from  pupils  of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  schools.  In  Illinoi't 
a  private  school  was  opened  in  1848,  after  exhibits  of  pupiK 
which  the  following  year  came  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
A  school  was  created  in  Mississippi  in  1848,  and  one  in 
Wisconsin  in  1849,  the  latter  having  been  planned  several 
years  sooner.  In  1850  a  private  school  was  started  in 
Missouri,  which  the  succeeding  year  was  taken  over  by  the 


( 


•  The  first  appropriation  was  foe  lo  pupiU.  the  coft  ot  Mch  o<  wtuMi  «u  hot  Id 
cscood  $300. 

*See  Report  of  Ohio  Scboot,  1856,  p.  14;  Ptrkins  TnMitution,  1837,  p.  tt.  A 
onmis  of  the  blind  of  the  State  was  made  by  tlut  medical  body  io  1  Sj4,  wba  ifD 
were  fouud.  Hope  for  Ihc  ntablishment  of  a  school  hftd  been  1  i\itumml  ia  tifS  hf 
the  Wastent  ilonthly  Magaunr  (iii.,  p.  150). 
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State.  In  1851  a  school  was  established  in  Georgia,  though 
me  blind  children  had  been  leducated  since  1846  in  the 
ool  for  the  deaf;  and  a  department  for  the  blind  was 
created  in  such  school  in  North  Carolina.  In  1852  a  private 
school  was  undertaken  in  Iowa,  to  be  adopted  by  the  State 
the  following  year.  A  school  under  private  auspices  was 
commenced  in  Mar>"land  in  1853.  In  1855  a  department 
for  the  blind  was  opened  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  South 
Carolina.  In  1856  a  school  was  estabhshed  in  Texas,  and 
a  department  for  the  blind  was  created  in  the  school  for 
the  deaf  in  Louisiana.  Thus  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  centur>%  or  twenty-five  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  first  school,  institutions  for  the  blind  were  in  existence 
in  nineteen  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  In  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  schools  were  established  in  ten  other  States; 
and  since  that  time  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  re- 
maining ones. 

Views  of  Easly  Schools  and  Aims  and  Methods  or  the 

Founders 

In  the  creation  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  America 
the  chief  appeal  was  to  the  heart.     It  was  usually  only 
necessary  to  invoke  commiseration  for  their  lot  to  secure 
the  desired  action.    At  the  prospect  of  bringing  light  to 
the  darkened  minds  of  the  blind,  there  were  few  who  could 
not  be  moved;  and  in  the  compassion  for  their  condition 
and  in  the  hope  of  emancipattag  them  from  it,  the  purse- 
itrings  of   legislatures  and   of  public   assemblages   were 
igly  loosened.     This  was  especially  true  when  there 
rere  exhibitions  of  pupils  from  the  schools  just  started: 
^the  spectacle  of  the  poor  sightless  creatures  and  of  what 
was  being  done  for  them  was  nearly  always  sufficient  to 
stir  the  beholders  to  a  favorable  response. 

On  the  part  of  the  public  in  general  there  was  thus  usually 
^appreciation  of  the  work  which  the  schools  proposed  to  do, 
Band  often  keen  sympathy  with  and  ready  support  of  the 
Hefforts  both  to  bring  them  into  being  and  to  place  tkem  m 
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successful  operation.  Yet,  as  was  after  all  to  be  expecUd, 
in  large  part  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking, 
there  was,  despite  ardent  assurance  to  the  contrary,  not  a 
little  doubt  expressed  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  fusibility 
of  the  movement.  In  some  instances  the  purpose  of  the 
schools  was  but  dimly  seen,  or  was  far  from  being  uiuia* 
stood.  Just  what  was  to  be  the  practical  end  of  the  educa 
tion  contemplated  was  not  clear;  nor  was  it  evident  how 
the  bHnd  were  really  to  be  benefited,  or  in  what  their  ad 
vantage  was  to  consist. 

More  than  one  school  experienced  something  other  thu 
an  easy  task  in  overcoming  the  objections  to  their  work 
and  in  dissipating  the  conceptions  regarding  them.  On  tlir 
inception  of  one  institution  there  were  some  who  "laughed 
at  the  project  as  a  wild  undertaking;"  while  "even  the 
benevolent  looked  upon  it  as  a  well-meant,  but  utopiia 
scheme."  ^  By  this  school  the  situation  was  discovvnd 
to  be  thus; 

At  the  time  the  institution  was  incorporated,  so  strong  w»s 
the  impression  that  the  enterprise  was  one^  which,  though  it 
might  produce  some  curious  and  ingenious  results,  was  not  of 
practical  utility^  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficult)*  to  find 
among  our  intelligent  and  benevolent  citizens  twenty  gentlcanco 
who  were  willing  to  be  appointed  its  &rst  board  of  managers.* 


Odd  opinions  were  held  as  to  what  the  schools  were  in- 
tended for.  In  regard  to  the  school  just  referred  to- 
Many  supposed  it  to  be  an  Inhrmary  for  the  treatment  of  the 
eye, — that  its  inmates  would  necessarily  be  subjected  to  need- 
less surgical  operations,  involving  much  personal  suffering,  with 
no  apparent  object  perhaps,  beyond  the  advancement  of  Sur- 
gical Science; — others  assumed  that  it  was  an  Asylum  for  the 
indigent  Blind,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  by  actual  ex- 
periment the  lowest  possible  sum  upon  which  its  subjects 
be  fed  and  dothed.' 


I 


» New  York  liwdtut©. 


Report,  i«4S,  pp.  t4,  a». 
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Tn  other  instances  uncertainty  was  expressed  as  to  whether 
J  the  blind  could  actually  be  instructed;  and  it  was  only  the 
^■ichievements  of  such  pupils  themselves  that  dispelled  the 
^kusgivings  on  this  score. 

^V    As  a  result  of  tliis  attitude,  the  actual  creation  of  schools 
was  now  and  then  delayed,  and  public  support  of  them 
temporarily  held  back.     The  North  AnwrUan  Review  ^  of 
I     the  time  tells  how  people  were  willing  to  extend  assistance 
U^o  the  schools  ''as  soon  as  their  practicability  was  proved." 
^Legislatures  were  sometimes  incredulous  as  to  the  advis- 
^MbHity  of  creating  schools,  and  required  evidence  of  the 
Hbucccss  of  the  venture  before  guaranteeing  aid.^    In  one  or 
two  States  they  were  so  dubious  as  to  the  scheme  that  be- 
fore they  would  agree  to  assist,  they  demanded  a  continua- 
^kion  of  a  year  or  two,  so  as  to  have  a  demonstration  to  their 
Bsatisf action,^    In  order  to  win  public  favor,  the  promoters 
Hfound  it  necessar}^  to  move  very  carefully.    In  one  case — 

™  It  was  thought  best  to  proceed  in  the  most  cautious,  prudent, 
and  economical  manner  until  the  results  should  completely  vin- 
dicate the  policy  and  utility  as  well  as  the  beneficence  of  the 
philanthropic  enterprise.* 

It  was  in  fact  in  not  a  few  instances  the  proof  of  the 
mental  capabilities  of  the  blind  that  won  for  them  their 
schools.  When  books  were  placed  in  their  hands,  and  when 
it  was  discovered  that  they  really  could  be  taught  to  read, 

*  U  1840,  p.  S30- 

*  Wbeo  •  privmte  •chool  wns  started  m  Miaaouri,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  legts- 
kttUV  for  nrfirtaiwift  The  rtpty  from  this  body  was  that  there  were  "only  a  few 
blind  penoos  in  Mtsaouri,  the  United  States  census  to  the  contrary  Dotwithstand- 
mg;"  and  that  "it  would  be  time,  tabor,  and  money  k>st  to  teach  the  blind  to  rettd 
or  do  ft&ything  ctse."  Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  reception,  the  promoters 
of  the  scbooi  borrowed  a  ptanOt  and  secured  Eve  volume  of  the  Bible  in  raised 
print;  and  with  these  waipoas,  and  in  company  with  several  blind  children,  invaded 
the  b&Us  oi  the  l^gisUture.  This  proved  too  much  for  the  members  of  that  body, 
mad  faatte  was  made  to  grant  the  desired  appropriation.  Missouri  School,  Story 
of  the  Blind,  1901. 

*  Notably  die  schools  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
«  Kentucky  School.    Report,  185 1,  p.  3-    On  general  misapprehensioos  regarding 

the  education  of  the  bUnd,  see  also  Report  of  Indiaoa  School,  186^,  p.  42;  Michigan 
School,  1856,  p.  S4;  1866,  p.  34:  Kentucky  School.  18&3,  p.  7;  ^«w EMtlamd  TtUgrapk, 
fi.,  i«i6,  p.  »36. 
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whatever  lurking  misgivings  there  had  been 
away,  and  only  delighted  satisfaction  remained 
ter  has  thus  been  stated : 


swept 
TheiMtr 


U  is  certain  that  the  simple  reading  by  blind  children  of  a  fnr 
lines  from  a  book  aided  more  to  create  and  endow  the  in>tilu^ 
tions  now  existing  than  all  other  things  put  together,^ 


With  the  education  of  the  blind  now  a  demonstTalcd 
possibility,  there  were  on  all  sides  only  gratification  and  joy. 
Towards  the  schools  everywhere  the  feeling  became  one  d 
warm  interest  and  affection.  Their  future  was  believed  to 
be  bright  with  promise ;  and  in  many  places  there  appeared 
enthusiastic  friends  of  the  new  venture,  who  watched  with 
happy  eyes  the  first  steps  in  the  work  of  the  instruction  of 
the  blind.  As  the  full  meaning  of  this  education  dawned 
on  the  public,  the  rejoicing  was  doubly  pronounced.  In  the 
schools  the  blind  were  not  only  to  receive  enlightenment  and 
to  become  unqualified  citizens  of  the  state,  but  they  were 
to  be  raised  from  their  condition  of  sorrow  and  d^>endeiMX; 
and  lifted  to  a  position  never  before  occupied  by  them. 
Just  as  there  had  been  general  commiseration  for  the  plight 
of  the  blind,  so  now  hopes  were  high  that  the  gladdening 
Ught  in  all  its  radiance  might  be  brought  to  minds  that  had 
been  in  darkness. 

In  various  phrases  is  expressed  the  sadness  of  the  lot  of 
the  blind,  and  the  results  to  be  derived  from  education; 
nay,  the  powers  of  language  are  strained  to  find  words 
fitting  the  situation.  In  an  early  message  of  the  CiOV< 
of  Georgia  in  regard  to  the  school  in  that  State,  the  condition 
of  the  blind  is  thus  referred  to: 

These  sightless  objects  are  entitled  to  the  sympathy  audi 
of  every  patriot  and  philanthropist.  ...     To  these, 
existence  is  one  long  dark,  monotonous  night,  without  a  glim- 
mering  star  to  enlighten  its  gloom.* 

'  Reiiort  of  Peifcioa  Institution,  1&46.  p.  19.    S«e  aho  FmUm*a  Ammimm  IMb 
Admhitm,  of  PfaMftddpliia,  Jan.  10,  tS54. 
>  Report  of  G«oKiia  School,  1856,  p.  8. 
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a  sermon  preached  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  school 
m  Virginia  the  feelings  of  the  blind  man  are  thus  character- 
kd:  "The  crushing  sense  of  his  bhndness  fills  all  his  hours 
with  hopeless  misery."  ^  In  an  early  reiwrt  of  the  Illinois 
School  the  state  of  the  blind  is  described  as  "mental  and 
Hiysical  torpor  in  which  they  have  previously  passed  their 
fives.'* '    In  an  early  report  of  the  Ohio  School  theirs  is 

id  to  be  '* a  gloomy  and  comfortless  and  despondent  con- 
)n."  •    In  a  report  of  the  Georgia  School  the  bhnd  are 

iid  to  be  "doomed  ...  to  a  dreary^  blank,  helpless,  and 

leaning  existence."  ^    A  Peimsylvania  paper  at  the  time 

the  establishment  of  a  school  speaks  of  the  blind  as 

'pining  away  in  gloom  and  despondency,"  ^  The  New 
England  Magazine  in  the  early  days  speaks  of  the  blind  as 
ben  "whom  misfortune  had  condemned  to  grope  their 
Bay  darkhng  through  time  to  eternity;"*  and  of  *'the 
Hark  blank  of  their  existence."  ^  A  writer  in  the  American 
Annals  aj  Education  of  the  same  period  considers  the  blind 
to  be  in  the  "dark  tomb  of  the  world,"  ^  and  declares  that 
their  minds  are  '"shrouded  in  darkness,"  and  that  without 
Hucation  they  are  to  "spend  all  their  remaining  years  in 
gloom  and  night."'  The  Literary  and  Theological  Review 
afltons  the  blind  to  be  "eating  the  bitter  bread  of  depend- 
bice."  ^°  In  a  report  of  the  Kentucky  School  they  are  said 
To  be  persons  "upon  whom  the  blighting  hand  of  mis- 
fortune had  fallen  so  heavily";  and  who  were  "doomed  for 
■fe  to  ignorance,  dependence,  and  misery,"  "  In  an 
'"Address  to  the  Citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware"  in  1834 


t*  J  H.  Tyler,  "  Duties  and  Advantages  at  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
d  the  BUnd/' ia4.5. 
•  Keport,  1856,  (>.  7. 
•  Report^  i8j7.  p^  8. 
•  Report.  1866.  p.  5 
•  Wf^Uhester  Advocaie,  Aug.  13,  (8j4- 

(•  iv.,  i8j3,  p,  504. 
»iv,  «8J3.  P-  178. 
•  ii.,  1833,  p.  579. 
»vi.,  i836i  P'  »S2- 
••  ui.«  1836,  p.  366. 
"Report.  i8s I.  p.  3. 
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on  the  need  of  making  provision  for  education,  the  *'(iirk 
and  desolate  minds  of  the  blind"  are  ^oken  of,  who  we 
"condemned  through  life  to  darkness.*'  '  In  a  rqxyrt  o^ 
the  Tennessee  School  it  is  stated  that  the  blind  are  '^doonwd 
to  a  life  of  idleness  and  miserable  dependence/*  and  thit 
"their  moral  sensibilities  become  obtuse,  and  their  intdkc- 
tual  and  physical  powers  enfeebled"; '  and  in  another.  \hii 
"the  dungeon  is  still  about  "  the  blind  man.*  In  an  additsi 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Instini- 
tion  it  is  said  that  from  the  blind  "the  cheer\'  beams <rf 
hope  are  excluded,  and  in  their  stead  prevail  the  clouds  and 
darkness  of  despair.*'  *  In  the  Western  Monthly  Magasim 
the  blind  are  asserted  to  live  in  a  "land  of  shadows  and 
silence,"  ^  In  an  early  pamphlet  regarding  the  Peonsyl- 
vania  Institution  the  state  of  the  blind  is  mentioned  as 
being  one  of  "hopeless  darkness,  wretchedness,  and  tasr 
ery.' «  In  an  "Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York" 
before  the  opening  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  this  State, 
the  aim  is  expressed  as  "a  desire  to  recover  them  from  deg- 
radation and  ignorance."  In  an  early  report  of  the  New 
York  Institute  the  lives  of  the  blind  are  said  to  be  "^xnt 
in  darkness  and  gloom."  ^  In  an  early  account  in  T 
they  are  affirmed  to  be  "shrouded  in  darkness."  * 
Ohio  account  the  blind  are  believed  to  be  in  "a  worse 
ph>^ical  darkness."  *  In  an  early  report  of  the  Pennsjl* 
vania  Institution  the  "helplessness,  gloom,  and  degrada- 
tion"  of  the  blind  are  referred  to,  who  are  thought  to  have 
upon  them  "the  stamp  of  infirmity  which  even  pity  had 
inflicted  upon  their  helplessness."  ^^    In  an  "Address  to 


« 


'Pp.  S.  7. 

•Report,  1845,  p.  ir, 
•Ibid.,  1R57,  p*  12. 

*  AddrcTM  Delivered  on  Op^niog  of  WtUs  Ho^tal,  i8i4,  p>.  tl. 

• ' '  ObMrvallona  on  Means  Employed  in  Peoiuyl vania  Institalion ,     i  c^i j. 
»  Report;  1841,  p.  6* 

*  Kcport  of  Board  of  ChariticA,  igoi,  p.  jo,  quotias  fn>m  "Hbtory  ol  D«l 
County." 

•  Pooce«dings  of  Reunion  of  Officcn  and  Pupila  of  Ohio  School,  t86o,  p,  1. 

•  Report.  1835,  |>.  7. 
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blic"  at  the  begmning  of  this  school,  the  blind  are  called 
"unfortunate  class  of  human  beings,'^  upon  whose 
condition  helplessness  and  misery  are  generally  attend- 
t/*  *  In  a  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  mention  is 
de  of  the  ''thicJt  gloom"  in  which  the  blind  dwell,  who 
the  loss  of  sight  are  "at  first  like  one  buried  alive/*  ^ 
a  Kentucky  report  the  blind  are  aflSrmed  to  dwell  "in 
ysical,  intellectual,  and  mental  darkness,"  and  to  expe- 
cc  *'a  living  death."  *  In  the  "Methodist  Almanac," 
connection  with  the  beginning  work  in  Indiana,  it  is  de- 
red  that  "  to  be  bhnd  is  to  dwell  in  a  li\Tng  tomb/*  * 
From  the  existing  condition  of  the  blind,  it  was  the 
chools  that  were  to  bring  the  great  deliverance.  The  notes 
w^hich  this  is  promised  reach  a  high  strain.  The  "  rescue." 
e  *' emancipation"  of  the  blind,  their  being  raised  to  "the 
Inks  of  their  fellow-men" — such  are  some  of  the  phrases 
which  the  lofty  purpose  is  expressed.  Thus  the  CkrisHan 
atniner  of  Boston  at  an  early  date  states  regarding  the 
lind  that  by  instruction  their  "rational  powers  have  been 
akened  as  it  were  from  a  deep  sleep/'  that  the  "fetters 
their  souls"  have  been  removed,  and  "the  bright  world 
knowledge  and  of  love"  which  otherwise  was  "forever 
ed  "  was  opened  to  them,  and  that  "  the  spirit  is  rescued 
bondage,  restored  to  its  native  functions,  and  tilled 
ith  the  ecstasy  of  thought/'  ^  In  an  Ohio  report  it  is  de- 
ed that  "the  once  dark  minds  are  cheered  by  the  light 
science/'  and  that  "their  souls  are  irradiated/'  *  In  a 
Sport  of  the  Kentucky  School  the  blind  after  education 
found  to  be  "rejoicing  in  the  light  and  gladness  shed 
und  them/'  ^    In  a  report  of  the  Arkansas  School  it  is 


f  Kcport.  1834,  p.  7- 

V  Report.  1849,  pp.  9,  10,  1$.    In  another  report  of  this  school  the  bUnd  man 

kbout  «diicaiioii  is  thus  spoken  of:  "He  has  before  him  the  dreai?  prospect  of  a 

ol  depcttdencc  upon  rdAtioos  and  friends.    Beyond  tbftt  Ues  the  cheerless  acme 

»ld  ace  aad  a  death  bed  tn  an  almshouse."   Ihid.,  184$,  p.  1 1. 

lUpoct^  1*47.  P'  7. 

1*63,  p.  9- 

•  ixviii.,  i&AO*  P'  359* 

•  Report,  1839,  p.  I  a. 
» Report,  1847.  P-  7- 
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said  that  by  education  the  bhnd  '*are  raised  from  a  stale  oi 
helpless  and  hopeless  idleness  and  dependence  to  a  Ufc  oJ 
joyous  activity  and  usefulness."  *  The  Wesltm  MoMy 
Magazine  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  first  schools  d^ 
dares  that  "the  progress  of  the  Eastern  institutiocis  . , . 
has  surpassed  all  expectations,'*  and  that  "our  reward  sbaD 
be  the  spectacle  of  thousands  raised  to  competence  utd 
responsibility."  ' 

In  these  schools,  moreover,  not  only  was  mental  ealighten- 
ment  to  be  afiforded,  but  very  practical  ends  were  to  be 
serv'ed.  In  them  the  pupils  were  to  be  given  a  training  in 
industr>' ,  so  that  they  could  be  sent  out  into  the  worid  able 
to  support  themselves.  In  most  cases  from  the  very  b^ 
ginning  attention  was  called  to  this  feature  of  the  woA  of 
the  schools.  In  an  early  report  of  the  New  York  Instittile 
we  find  that  the  purpose  was  not  "yet  solely  to  render 
cheerful  and  happy  those  whose  previous  lives  had  bea 


11 


t  Report,  1868,  p.  8. 

>  til.,  1835,  pp.  165,  160.    On  views  of  the  blind  wiUuut  eduatioii«  and  Ifail 
promised  therefrom,  see  also  J.  R.  In^enoU,  Addrew  Delivered  at  OpcsuBC  ti 
Hosptt&l  lor  the  Indigent  Blind  and  Lame,  Philadelphia,  i&y^:  niilii  ii  iifTliKiii 
of  New  Englaiid  Institution  for  the  Educatioo  of  the  Blind,  18x1;  Coiiumto 
Charter,  By-lawi  and  Documcnes  Rclatim;  to  Pennsylvania  Instittitioo.  tlS7! 
Address  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1837:  S-  R   Friedkate. 
"ObMrvations  on  the  Instruction  of  Blind  Person^,**  tSjj;  J.  R.  Fciedtaodir. 
Address  to  the  Public  at  the  First  Exhibition  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Penosyivsaii 
Institution,  183J,  p,  5:  Untied  StaUs  GoAtiU,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  32,  iSjj;  Ptfdttm'^ 
Daily  AdterHser,  Philadelphia^  Nov.  13,  iSu:  "ObservatiaQs  00  MeiAa  Ea«lay<i^H 
ID  the  Pennsylvania  Institution/'  1834;  "The  New  Engtaod  A^lum  for  the  Blad.^| 
1839;  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brief  Account  of  its  OrgasisatlaQ«  CkftNV 
acter,  and  Prospects,  1843;  New  Emft^mi  MagoMine,  iv.,  1833.  p.  ijfi  JavMiH 


Anmals  «/  EducaHan,  ±,  1833,  p.  579;  vi.,  1836,  p.  353;  Wtsletn  it«ntMy  Mi 
ii»-,  183s,  p.  150;  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  i8j6,  p,  3;  Report  of  TkWitBi 
Appointed  to  Collect  Information  Relative  to  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  OkilW, 
1836;  Missouri  School*  Stocy  of  the  Blind»  1901;  Addreaaes  Ddivered 
of  Comer  Stone  of  North  Carolina  School,  184s;  GrcuUr  of  Informatioa  ol 
School,  i8j3.*  Circuliur  of  Information  of  Wiscoasin  School.  t8s6r  Ori|;ia  mad 
of  Georgia  School,  18S7,  p.  11;  Proceedings  of  American  AttodatioA  of  Ii 
of  the  Blind.  1853,  p.  3;  ProceedinKs  of  Reunion  of  Officers  and  Pupils  of  OUbi 
i860,  p.  6;  Message  of  Governor  of  Ohio.  1839.  p.  36;  MeaMge  of  GovtnMir  «f 
York,  1839,  p.  8;  Message  of  Governor  of  Connecticut.  1841,  r^   '«•  Rnfxft 
**Didactics."  i^j6.  p.  80;  CkrisHim  Examiner,  xxviit..  1840,  i>  i34<8w |k  1 

Report  of  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1834,  p.  7;  New  York  ^  itlT.  P^ 

1830,  P'  40;  1844*  P*  34;  Illinois  School,  1853,  p.  8;  Indiana  Schcioj.  i&SS*  P* 
Louisiana  School,  1870.  p.  18;  1873,  p,  ss  (quotini;  frocn  La  Gtamit  JSr«,  liUy  t\ 
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it  in  darkness  and  gloom,  but  to  render  the  objects  of 
our  care,  to  society,  useful  members."  ^  In  some  schools 
line  purpose  was  avowed  to  ''offer  education  and  a  useful 
professional  or  manual  art."  The  full  object  is  even  more 
explicitly  brought  out  in  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States 
in  which  the  establishment  of  schools  is  pro\'ided  for.  Thus 
in  Michigan  it  is  declared  that  the  school  is  to — 


Educate  the  blind  and  to  afford  them  instruction  in  such 
useful  arts  and  trades  as  they  are  best  adapted  to  pursue,  and 
such  as  will  best  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves. 

The  aim  of  the  schools  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  is  given  as 

follows: 


I 


To  qualify  as  far  as  practicable  that  unfortunate  class  of 
persons  for  the  enjo>Tnent  of  the  blessings  of  free  government, 
obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  social  and  political,  devolving  upon  American  citizens. 

To  such  an  extent  was  the  idea  of  education  in  all  its 
bearings  fixed  upon  the  schools  that  it  was  felt  in  many 
quarters  that  no  other  character  could  be  ascribed  to  them. 
A  "charitable"  basis  for  them  was  disclaimed,  and  even 
opposed;  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  stand  only  in 
the  light  of  educational  institutions,  with  no  other  stamp 
recognized,^  The  North  American  Re&iew  at  the  beginning 
expressed  the  prevailing  opinion:  **We  want  not  to  main- 
tain the  blind,  but  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  their  own 
^naintenance."  ^  In  some  cases  pains  w^erc  taken  to  estab- 
lish  the  true  function  of  the  schools,  and  to  announce  that 
they  were  not  "charitable,"  or  that  they  were  not  **asy- 

'R^ort  1841,  p.  6.  This  matter  is  considered  more  fuUy  in  ChApter  XXXII, 
in  oooaectum  with  the  iDdustrial  aims  of  the  schools. 

*8ee  Report  of  Indiana  School,  i860,  p.  13;  Kentucky  School,  1845,  p.  7;  New 
^'"fk  State  School,  1866,  p.  $y,  Missouri  School,  1872.  p.  6;  Louisiana  School.  1S73. 
P-  t};Te&ne9see  School,  1875,  p.  1:1.  In  a  circular  Issued  at  the  opening  of  the 
^*oa»  School,  it  is  asserted  to  be  "strictly  an  educational  institution."  Report. 
»%  p.  14.  

^mi..  i8jo.  p.  84.    See  also  W.  H.  Prcscott,  "  Btogt^^^HUkCritical  Mis- 
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lums" — though  in  not  a  few  instances  there  was  little  m- 
willingness  manifested  to  put  to  the  fore  the  philantbupic 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  when  by  such  an  appeal  needed 
funds  were  likely  to  be  attracted.' 


E3CrENSION  OF  MEANS  OF  INSTRUCTION  OVER  THE  COOTtlt 

The  education  of  the  blind,  once  begun  in  the  Uoitd 
States,  was  not  to  be  long  in  spreading  over  the  land.  As 
the  success  of  one  school  became  apparent,  increased  efforU 
were  put  forth  for  the  creation  of  others;  and  in  a  number 
of  States  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions was  early  on  foot.  The  North  American  Rtmnptn 
1830,  just  before  the  opening  of  the  first  school,  thus  ^mIc 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  blind : 

Immured  within  hospitals  and  almshouses,  like  so  tatnf 
lunatics  or  incurables,  they  Imve  been  delivered  ovirr,  if  thet 
have  escaped  the  physical,  to  ail  the  moral  contagion  too  fa^  1 
quently  incident  to  such  abodes,  and  have  thus  been  in%*olved  ■ 
in  a  mental  darkness  far  more  deplorable  than  their  bodily  ant.'  ^ 

The  approaching  estabHshment  of  a  school  it  hdled  with 
delight.  In  an  issue  three  years  later,  as  the  initial  schools 
were  put  into  operation,  it  commented: 

Public  opinion  has  been  aroused  to  the  impoftanoe  of  tl* 
subject.  One  institution  has  been  called  into  effective  ofKradon 
in  Boston,  a  second  is  organized  and  is  alxiut  commencing  its 
operations  in  New  York,  and  a  third  is  in  a  state  of  forwnrdiicfi 

in  Philadelphia.' 

In  another  magazine  of  the  period,  the  American  Atmalstf 
Education,  encouragement  was  found  in  the  outlook.  U 
asserted: 


•  Such  deaigiuitioa  wms  applied  more  ofleii  in  tlie  c&ae  of  the  mxfy 
E«SI,  ■  not  uftusu*]  appelliition  bctng  "this  ooble  charity."  It  b 
cooaectioa  with  other  scliools.  See  Repoct  ol  lUinoi*  School,  18165.  P^  I 
School,  tft74>  t>  1^'  I<>  *  report  of  the  Tenneattee  Sdioul  it  i*  «ai<l  to  \m  * 
uylua  but  »  school,*'  though  »  frw  lines  fATtber  down  U  i<i  aUled  *' 
Ity."    Report,  1859.  p.  5. 

•  xxxi.,  p.  66.    See  alao  4lnd„  txxvli.,  tB\i^  p.  ao. 

•  tsrvii..  i8ss»  P-  Sfr- 
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There  are  as  yet  but  few  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
countr>%  but  if  we  Biay  judge  from  the  interest  which  these  few 
iULve  excited  and  continue  to  excite,  we  cannot  but  confidently 
fcpe  that  their  nujnber  will  soon  be  increased.^ 

■  The  expectations  thus  inspired  were  not  vain.  In  various 
comniunities  earnest  and  capable  men  were  foimd  who  were 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  organizing  and 
directing  schools,  some  of  w^hom  threw  themselves  into  it 

P*th  a  splendid  ardor.  There  were  many  others  also, 
mpathizers  and  supporters,  who  displayed  a  warm  inter- 
t  in  the  progress  of  the  new  undertaking,  and  were  ready 
m  one  way  or  another  to  assist.  The  early  workers  for  \hc 
blind  were  in  general  men  of  unusual  character  and  attain- 
ments. Certain  of  them  were  physicians  who  turned  with 
zeal  to  this  fresh  labor  for  humanity,  while  men  of  other 
igs  proved  themselves  hardly  less  responsive.  Min- 
of  the  Gospel  played  a  notable  part,  particularly  in 
ig  attention  to  the  need,  some  of  them  being  untiring 
securing  means  of  education.  The  beginning  work  for 
le  blind,  in  short,  brought  to  it  for  the  most  part  a  group 
men  possessed  of  rare  qualities,  together  with  a  courage 
id  (le termination  that  came  at  an  ojiportune  season. 
Tell  was  it  that  the  education  of  the  blind  was  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  that  it  was.* 

The  Erst  schools,  as  we  have  found,  were  created  by 
societies  of  private  citizens,  the  necessary  funds  for  the 

Kfk  being  derived  from  "membership  fees**  in  them, 
m  subscriptions,  and  from  other  private  donations.    To 

■  VI.,  iSiO,  p.  353.  Schools  in  the  Weal  and  Southwest  were  also  pariicul*^ 
ad^-ised.  Ibid.,  W.,  1854,  p.  S7«>.  Sec  also  ibid.,  U.,  1833,  p.  57?;  v.,  t8j5,  p.  135; 
Ladi<s'  Garland,  Philadelphia,  ii.,  1839,  p.  24:  tlmversatisi  and  Ladies'  Repository, 
vi,  idiB,  p.  J3i;  vii.,  1839,  p.  430:  Albany  Journal  and  Teiegrapk,  Dec.  28,  1833; 
SeoAte  DocumenLa,  Massachusetts,  iSjg,  no.  43;  George  Combe,  "Notes  on  the 
Uidted  States  of  North  America,"  1841,  i.,  p.  61;  lii.^  p.  185;  James  ChampUn. 
Biogimphy/'  1843,  pp.  X35,  \^\  Robert  Baircl,  "Religion  in  America," 
p.  180. 

\c  nAmes  of  not  a  few  of  the  tuAy  workers  are  enticle^^l  to  lasting  remembrance 

hijnur  Samuel  G,  Howe,  of  Massachusetts;  John  D.  Russ,  of  New  Vorlc;  Julius 

riedlaodcr,  of  Pennsylvania;  John  S.  Plmnracr,  of  VirRinja;  William  A.  Maw], 

/ames  B-  Flint,  of  Kentucky;  and  others,  both  their  contemporaries  and 
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the  aid  of  these  schools  the  States  later  c^ne  with  appo- 
priations,  the  legislatures  assuming  at  the  same  Ikfiei 
general  control  and  supervision,  though  the  instittttifltt 
were  left  as  private  coiporations.    With  the  establishnwt, 
however,  of  the  Ohio  School  in   1837  a  second  stafe  if 
reached  in  the  extension  of  the  means  of  education  of  (k 
blind.    The  state  now  undertakes  the  task  itself,  and  pn> 
vides  schools  at  its  own  initiative  and  expense.    At  the  be 
ginning  admission  was  restricted  to  a  certain  number  «r> 
pupils,  often  based  upon  some  political  division  of  the  Sine, 
such  as  a  Senatorial  district  in  New  York  and  Tennesset 
or  a  judicial  in  Ohio.    In  the  sweeping  away  of  such  liinita 
tions,  we  have  the  third  stage  in  the  provision  for  the  in 
struction  of  the  blind.    The  fourth  and  last  stage—thoug)i 
not  necessarily  in  this  order  in  any  one  particular  State, 
and  not  in  every  case  formally  accomplished — is  attaint, 
when  on  the  opening  of  the  school  in  Indiana  the  reguUtion 
which  aOowed  free  attendance  to  *' indigent"  children  only 
is  removed,  and  instruction  is  offered  without  charge  to 
alL     In  the  schools  created  in  later  times  these  several 
steps  were  usually  merged  into  one:  limitations  of  what- 
soever  kind  were  mostly  omitted^  and  the  institutions 
in  general  thrown  open  to  all  from  the  beginning. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  tlius  in  time  reached  in 
state's  regard  the  position  of  the  regular  schools.  Private 
benevolence  gave  way  to  public  action,  and  restrictioiis 
in  the  admission  of  pupils  to  free  education  for  all.  The 
state  had  come  to  realize  its  full  educational  duty  towaidsi 
the  blind,  and  their  instruction  was  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  children  in  the  possession  of  sight. 

In  the  practical  measures  taken  to  pro\ide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  the  state  had  to  depend,  apart  from  what 
bad  been  done  by  the  regularly  chartered  societies,  not  a 
little  upon  the  action  of  private  citizens.^    It  was  they  who 

*  Where  the  ichooU  were  regularly  chartered  sodetiea,  fees  were  oftao  iond  it 
I5  for  inanbcTs,  I50  for  life  members.  Sioo  for  benefactors,  I500  for 
ciWTMpoadiof  sums  for  other  donon,  though  the  site  of  the  fees  varied  te 
•cboelt,   Thoe  fees  proved  of  00  tnuU  asatstance  in  pramoling  Um  wofk. 
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^n  many  instances  not  only  called  attention  to  the  need, 
but  who  also  actually  began  the  work  of  instruction, 
jBometimes  even  forming  special  associations  for  the  pur- 
•pose.*  Initial  procedure  often  consisted  in  the  bringing 
together  of  such  blind  children  as  were  within  reach, 
Msually  but  few  in  number,  and  the  starting  with  them  of 
■rhatever  approach  to  a  school  was  possible*  The  under- 
Itaking  was  regarded  largely  as  an  experimental  one;  and 
it  was  upon  the  measure  of  success  attending  it  that  appeal 
ior  permanent  support  was  to  be  based.  It  was  hoped  that 
ks  the  results  became  knowTi  the  state  might  be  induced  to 
take  over  the  enterprise,  and  thereafter  to  provide  regular 
support.  Early  endorsement  of  the  movement  could  be 
coimted  on  from  the  intelhgent  and  progressive  parts  of 
the  community;  but  to  secure  further  interest  and  mder 
ratification,  there  were  given  exhibitions  of  pupils  before 
the  general  public*  and  finally  if  opportunity  offered  before 
the  legislatures,^ 

In  not  a  few  instances  pupils  were  brought  hi  from  an 
llready  established  school  in  another  State,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  had  been  and  could  be  done;  in  fact,  it  some- 
times happened,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  note,  that  the 
original  prompting  in  the  matter  came  from  the  founders  of 
luch  other  schools.  It  was  often  the  earnestness  and  zeal 
to  spread  the  work  of  education  of  the  blind  that  proved 
the  most  effective  force  in  calling  new  schools  into  being.* 
>  But  through  whatever  action  the  foundation  of  the  schools 
iras  laid,  in  order  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  public  and  of 

'  This  was  notably  true  in  the  case  of  the  schools  in  California  and  Florida.  In 
%t  lattef  the  organization  wsis  caUed  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  o(  the 
Idncation  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

*  As  a  further  means  of  stimulating  effective  concern,  visits  to  the  new  schools  on 
Ibe  part  of  the  pubhc  were  encouraged,  though  it  was  often  hardly  neo»saiy  to  ex- 
brod  a  formal  invitation >  The  response  was  generally  ns  spontaneous  as  it  was 
iBtlltlsiastic,  At  the  New  York  Institute  visitors  "were  delighted  with  the  scenes/* 
lepcMt,  tSiJ,  p.  4«  At  the  Indiana  School  there  was  "grateful  appreciation."  Re^ 
^Ort,  i8so.  p.  14. 

*  As  naany  as  fifteen  Sutes,  including  all  those  in  New  England,  were  visited  by 
Nipils  from  the  Perkins  Institution.  Report,  1846,  p.  7;  1B81,  p.  loj;  M.  Anagnos, 
'Education  of  the  Blind,"  1S83,  p.  54.  To  the  exhibitions  of  these  pupils  nines^oob 
ft  directly  credited.    Brief  Summary  of  History  of  Perkins  Institution,  1909. 
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the  legislatures,  there  was  frequent  recourse  to  the  ezHbi- 
tions  of  pupils.  It  was  largely  by  such  means,  as  we  have 
before  indicated,  that  was  secured  the  permanent  establi^ 
ment  of  the  schools.  In  this  way  evidence  was  furnished 
of  the  pupils'  ability  to  read,  to  perfonn  on  musical  instni* 
ments,  and  to  make  industrial  products.  A  second  object 
of  the  exhibitions  was  to  impress  parents  of  blind  children, 
and  thus  to  gather  in  pupils.  Still  another  motive  at  times 
was,  if  possible,  to  raise  funds  to  assist  in  the  work,  it  bong 
hoped  at  any  rate  that  enough  would  be  forthcoming  to 
defray  the  costs  of  the  displays.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  the  exhibitions  to  be  conducted  on  tours  ovtr 
the  State,  with  \dsits  to  a  number  of  counties  and  dtitt. 
and  with  entertainments  perhaps  most  often  given  lii 
churches,  which  were  gladly  offered  for  the  purpose.  To 
the  affairs  were  generally  drawn  large  crowds,  and  alwt)^ 
delighted  ones.* 

In  some  instances  tlie  schools  were  located  at  or  near  the 
State  capital,  the  more  thoroughly  to  convince  the  U^ 
lators  of  what  the  blind  were  capable  of  accomplishing. 
Oftentimes,  also,  memorials  or  petitions,  perhaps  contain- 
ing a  great  number  of  names,  were  presented  lo  the  legis- 
latures, pra>ing  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  for  tht 
public  support  of  one.  In  not  a  few  cases  strength  was 
lent  in  the  earnest  plea  of  the  head  of  an  institution  for  the 

1 1n  Ohio  tbere  were  *' numerous  exhibiu  before  thousands/*  Report  of  OUp 
School,  I&44,  p.  8.  In  North  Carolina  the  exhibRs  were  befon  *'vMt 
Rqwrt  of  North  CarotioA  School,  1S56,  p.  10.  In  Penn^'Jwu*  tM  * 
were  always  too  b&rge  for  the  exhibition  halls  or  churches.*'  E.  E.  Allen,  * 
Sketch  of  Life  and  Labors  of  J.  R.  Friedknder,"  i<>03.  p.  6.  In  this  Stftle 
oountles  were  visited.  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1&44,  p.  ml  Ia 
exhibitions  were  also  given  at  the  State  university.  Report  of  Ohio  Sc^ael« 
p.  16.  In  Kentucky  the  exhibits  "awakened  the  deep^t  sjrmfMtl^/*  K4 
Kentucky  School,  1849,  p.  xo.  See  also  Re[iurt  of  Pennsylvania  InUitltlioil* 
p.  4;  Ohio  School,  1840,  p.  6:  Kentucky  School.  1844,  p.  8;  Indiana  SdbM 
p.  7:  Iowa  School,  1855,  p.  3:  Tennessee  School,  1857,  p.  S;  iAuykad 
1S60,  p.  3o;  Arkansas  School,  1860,  p.  15:  t88i,  p.  36;  Hbtory  of  Qliooift 
>80i,  p.  t6;  Proceedings  of  American  Assodation  of  Instructors  of  the  BUad*  iM 
pv  7;  Joufntl  of  Ifoiise  of  RepreseDtativea  of  Penn^lvania,  i&54<  p.  t$7l  J^mdtL 
Semite  of  Miasisiippi,  1854.  P  >oq:  Journal  of  House  of  Representatives  ol  AAtmtk. 
1B66.  p.  178;  Nob  Fork  Obstner^  Mty  3i,  18^:  Saiem  C&laasachuaetu)  Mmtrnj, 
tUy  i^  1836;  U^Htmai  InttiUtmftr,  Waablagtop,  Jan.  10,  1837. 
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deaf,  au  institution  perhaps  just  brought  into  being;  and 
here  and  there  action  was  secured  through  the  insistent 
efforts  of  some  organization,  as  a  State  medical  body  ^  or 
a  diaritable  society.*  Sometimes  a  citizen  of  a  State  where 
a  school  had  been  inaugurated  would  carr>'  to  another  the 
joyful  news,  and  bespeak  a  like  undertaking.  Further  seed 
was  sown  by  certain  graduates  of  institutions  already  in 
operation,  some  of  whom  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  States  still  unsupplied.^  Now  and 
then  it  happened  that  a  man,  perhaps  himself  blind,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a  school  in  one  State 
would  pass  on  to  another  and  attempt  to  secure  similar 
results.*  Finally,  as  was  an  occasional  occurrence,  if  there 
was  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  course,  a  point 
was  to  be  gained  in  the  dispatch,  as  a  preliminary  procedure, 
of  a  special  committee  or  agent  to  some  existing  school  in 
another  State,  to  examine  it  and  to  make  report  upon  its 
work,  tliis  rep>ort  being,  as  was  expected,  nearly  always 
a  highly  favorable  one.^ 

'  As  b  Ohio. 

'AiinUuh, 

*Ten  ichools  were  assisted  in  their  orKanlzadon  by  such  graduates.  Report  of 
trailed  States  Commbsiono^  of  Bklucatioii,  tS&s,  p.  cxcvi. 

'The  schoulft  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  were  all  started  by  the  same  person. 
'^History  of  Illinois  School,  iSqs,  P-  i3.  The  school  in  Missouri  was  initiated  by  a 
bfiadman.    Report,  i889»  p.  15. 

*Oo  efforts  to  secure  schools  and  the  manner  of  their  opening,  see  H award*  1  JUgisitr 
*f  ^musylpania,  »..  rSjj,  p.  S7;  Soulktm  Literary  Messenger,  i.,  i&iS,  PP-  iM.  »o»; 
'^"tfvr,  i..  iSqi^  p.  20q:  iv.,  i8g4,  p.  150;  Iliinais  Medkal  Jffwnai,  xxvi.,  iQii,  p.  1S7: 
Jleportuf  New  York  Institute,  1833.  p.  ij;  Ohio  School.  (830,  p.  14;  t&47,  p.  10; 
•'^S^p,  14: 1876,  p-  i?;  1S80,  p.  ss  Cjrd  reunion  of  former  pupils);  1885,  p.  30;  iSgj, 
I><  L|i  (5th  reunion  of  former  pupils,  iSqo);  Kentucky  School,  1S4S,  p.  13;  1882. 
P  *;  i8qi,  p.  7;  Arkansas  School,  1878,  p.  47;  Georgia  School,  1863,  p.  la:  Louisiana 
School,  187.1,  p.  58  (Address  of  W.  H,  Goodale,  in  New  Orteamf  PicayuHt,  June  aj, 
"*7JJ;  Wisconsin  School,  1874,  p.  9;  Texas  School,  1878,  p.  ai;  V^irginia  School, 
•*7«,  p.  g;  North  Carolina  School,  iSgj,  p.  5;  Report  to  Contributors  of  Pcnn- 
^'v»nJ4  Institution,  and  Address  to  the  Public,  1834;  Report  of  Trustees  Ap- 
I»<aleil  to  Collect  Information  Relative  to  the  Educatiou  of  the  Blind,  Oliio,  t8jO 
nOjjMUtntitw,  Charter,  By-law!i,  and  Documents  Relatitu;  Lo  Penusylvania  Iii- 
1837;  Proceedings  of  Reunion  of  Officers  and  Pupila  of  Ohio  School. 
T^  6;  Ktstoiy  of  California  School,  iSq3,  p.  3;  Hi^itury  of  Illinois  School,  1893; 
Mlfcogri  School,  Sioiy  of  the  Blind,  1901;  Proceediag»  of  ^slh  Anniversary  of  West* 
**>  Peon^lvania  Institution,  1915,  pp,  14,  59;  Hat  York  Institulwn/or  ike  Blind  9. 
Bptft  fic^ttWrf,  10  N.  v.,  84  (1854)1  Feople  ex  ret.  New  York  InstitulufH  for  Ike  Blmd 
9*^ikk,  154  N.  v.,  14.  47  N,  E^  983  (1807);  Report  of  New  York  Sute  Board  oi 
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But,  as  we  have  seen,  appeals  to  the  legislatures  of  what- 
ever kind,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  presentatloil  d 
the  condition  of  the  blind  without  education  and  of  tk 
blessings  to  be  conferred  by  it,  were  rarely  turned  away,  and 
usually  secured  prompt  response.*  In  more  than  one  State 
the  Governor  warmly  espoused  the  new  cause,  and  beounct 
strong  supporter  of  the  project.-  When  the  desired  actioa 
relating  to  the  education  of  the  blind  was  finally  to  b^  ob- 
tained, the  measure  was  passed  with  few  dissenting  votes, 
sometimes  with  none  at  alL  If  it  did  not  appear  advis&ble 
for  an  institution  to  be  created  in  a  particular  State  at  oDCt. 
a  temporary  ex|>edient  was  to  be  availed  of  in  the  senxfing 
of  blind  children  at  public  ex]3ense  to  a  school  in 
State,  an  arrangement  to  last  till  one  in  its  own 


Charities,  1897.  PP*  101,  35Q;  Cali/omw  Nemt  (Cftlifornla  School),  yUg  z^ 
Report  of  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf.  iHga,  p.  8;  180S,  P-  8:  J-  ^  WickcniMA.  '*Ifi> 
tory  of  Educab'on  in  Penmylv&ruii,"  iSSd,  p.  444;  C.  E.  Jones,  "£dbesdaftii 
Georgia/*  i&S<>,  p.  136;  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schoob  of 
t87J,  p.  ai7;  C.  L.  Coon,  "The  Beginnings  of  Public  Educalion  in  Noflli  1 
1908,  i.^  pp.  J7g-38a;  A.  R.  Whitchill,  " History  of  Education  in  Watt 
1901,  p.  109;  Bulletin  of  Iowa  Institutions,  ii.,  1900,  p.  455;  £i»cydopedia  Ancricffw 
1850,  Art.  "Blind/* 

»  "Provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  made  in  tho«  States  before  iW 
representatives  of  the  people  bad  time  lo  wipe  away  the  tears  from  their  eja." 
M.  Ana^o«,  "Education  of  the  Blind,"  1882.  p  54;  Report  of  Perkins  fTrtitirtiff* 
tSSi,  p.  103.  The  action  of  the  New  England  States  in  providing  for  Ukdr  Mid 
children  at  the  school  in  Massachusetu  is  thus  spoken  of  "  T>"-  r.^ *,^i., 
rity  even,  with  which  these  States  respond  to  the  call  in  ^  1  lt( 

the  inost  promistDf  signs  of  the  times.    When  the  subjr  .^ht  \ 

tlic  legislature  of  any  State,  and  an  appropriation  asked  fur,  tl  kuks  hvcn  cnntid 
once,  without  difficulty.  Men  of  all  particn  and  of  all  sect«  unite  cordiaUy;  •ad  fc 
getfuJ  even  of  habitual  parsimony,  they  ask  only  how  much  is  rtftUy  Mdad.  ud 
give  it  with  a  blessing."  Ibid.,  1840,  p.  4.  The  legislature  of  Pmfi«]riyuii«  b  miA 
to  have  granted  a  charter  and  allowed  an  appropriation  for  the  school  in  tint  SMt 
"with  unparallded  promptitude  and  unanimity/'  Report  ol  Peniujfv«ala  lMl» 
tution,  1834.  P-  5- 

>  "The  blind  are  another  class  of  persons  upon  whom  misfortune  has  laid  a 
Itand,  and  wtio  have  a  just  claim  to  something  more  »ut»tantiAl  than  bare  1 
Books  have  recently  been  made  with  emhosse«l  tetters,  wherelty  th«y  arc 
after  a  proper  course  of  instruction,  to  read  with  condderable  facfllty.  By  tftii 
ingenious  contrivance  a  new  avenue  \%  opened  to  their  mlnds^  and  amplttMBM^i 
knowledge  brouicht  within  their  reach.  The  number  of  penons  •afferlovvate Ha 
deprivation  of  sight  in  this  State  cannot  be  accurately  e^timatr  *  *  *  '-  '^vtrfom- 
sidcrable — stiffidenlly  so  at  least  to  make  thdr  ciinditioo  a  &'.  ,y  of  y^^t 

attCDtioA  and  kind  regard."  Journal  of  Assembly  uf  New  Vu:.. ,  .  .XJ4«  P^  l^ 
S«  abo  Kcaiife  of  Governor  of  New  York,  I'iAj.  p.  ts;  Report  of  Uiecoii  Boanlif 
Chwltki  and  (jocrcction,  1093,  p.  sSs. 
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could  be  brought  into  being.  In  some  cases  steps  were 
taken  by  the  legislatures  of  territories  before  statehood 
had  been  conferred  upon  them. 

In  a  great  many  ways  the  action  taken  for  the  creation 
of  schools  for  the  blind  was  similar  to  that  taken  with 
respect  to  schools  for  the  deaf,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
set  the  precedent  for  institutions  for  the  special  classes. 
In  most  States  schools  for  the  deaf  were  created  before 
schools  for  the  blind,  this  being  because  the  number  of 
children  of  the  one  class  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  other,  and  consequently  received  prior  attention. 
In  but  eight  States  did  schools  for  the  blind  p];ecede  schools 
for  the  deaf  ^Arkansas,  Iowa,  Massachusetts.^  Mar\1and, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin*  As  a  usual 
thing  on  the  creation  of  a  school  for  the  blind  the  same  pro- 

Kisions  were  adopted  which  applied  to  the  school  for  the 
eaf.  In  certain  cases  departments  or  classes  for  the  blind 
were  established  in  already  existing  institutions  for  the 
ndeaf,  and  in  other  cases  the  schools  were  created  to  .receive 
R>oth  classes.  This  was  done  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the 
arrangement  appeared  to  be  the  most  economical  one, 
there  being  so  few  children  of  either  class  at  the  start,  and 
the  deaf  usually  outnumbering  the  blind.  It  was  also  true 
that  the  public  and  the  legislatures,  as  well  as  the  promoters 
themselves  sometimes,  so  much  taken  with  the  idea  of 
educating  the  two  classes,  could  hardly  be  expected  fully 
to  discern  the  lines  that  actually  separated  the  two  in  their 
respective  educational  needs  and  methods.' 

>  The  school  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  was  intended  to  answer  for  the  blind 
the  New  EncUnd  States,  just  as  the  school  lor  the  deaf  in  Connecticut,  established 

e  y«irs  sooner,  wns  intended  to  answer  lor  the  deaf  of  this  section. 

'  In  Missouri  schoob  for  both  dia55es  were  opened  the  same  year.    In  West  Vir- 

jnnia  the  deaf  were  added  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  creadnj;  a  school  for  the  blind. 

Miamamf»in  the  trustees  of  Ujc  school  for  the  blind  acted  for  a  time  as  trustees  for 

sdiool  for  the  de-af.    In  a  department  for  the  bUnd  created  at  the  school  for  tlie 

in  the  District  of  Columbia,  there  were  only  7  blind  children  during  its  oon- 

Hftnce  of  eUht  y»rs. 

•  On  the  umon  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  one  school,  see  Chapter  XIV.    There 

however,  early  protests  against  the  policy.    See  Report  of  Michi|;an  School, 

55^  p^.  1;  (856,  p,  a?;  iS58»  p.  46;  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  1S66,  p.  s;  Ala^' 

School  for  the  De«J«iS68,  p.  s:  1S71.P.  la;  North  Carolina  School,  i8$],o.ii\ 
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was  adopted  of  making  regular  appropriations.  Even  whfft 
appropriations  in  the  lump  were  instituted  from  the  start. 
these  were  often,  owing  to  the  lack  of  wealth  in  some  of  the 
States,  meagre  to  begin  with;  and  were  only  made  hsfp 
in  the  course  of  the  years.  In  a  few  States,  as  Blinob* 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  when  it  was  decided  to  create  i 
State  institution,  the  first  proceedings  were,  in  lieu  of.  or 
in  addition  to,  a  direct  appropriation,  the  levying  of  a  small 
mill  tax  upon  the  assessed  property  valuation  of  the  State.' 
Now  and  then  a  fav^or  or  consideration  was  extended  to  tilt 
school  of  some  special  kind.^  In  some  cases,  in  order  to 
stimulate  private  benevolence  and  to  increase  the  resotucB 
of  the  school,  appropriations  were  made  on  the  condition 
that  a  given  sum  be  secured  from  private  means.*  Not 
infrequently  the  schools  were  located  where  there  appeared 
to  be  the  greatest  financial  inducement,  as  with  the  re- 
quirement that  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  should 
be  donated  for  their  sites. 


»  Id  Illinois  a  tax  of  one- tenth  of  a  null  on  each  $(oo  of « 
was  levied  in  1S5 1,  lasting  for  four  years,  and  netting  the  school  $i>p^ooo. 
in  1843  a  two-mill  Ux  wms  levied  for  the  bencHt  of  pupib  sent  to  Ot^  i 
and  in  1S46  a  one-cent  tax  for  the  school,  and  in  1S51  atAxof  1 1/5  cents,  for  aa«|«f: 
In  Wisconsin  there  was  a  tu  of  1/15  of  a  mill  at  Erst  In  North  Caraliiai  a  tas  cf  t 
cents  on  Sioo  was  levied  in  1876.  In  Oklahoma  a  tax  of  ^/ta  mill  was  levied  to  180^ 
On  susKcstions  at  the  constitutional  convention  in  Iowa  in  1S57  for  Ibe  raoiiiii 
funds,  see  C.  R.  Aumer.  "History  of  Education  in  Iowa."  iqi4i  i-.  P-  >oi. 

*  In  several  State  funds  were  authorized  for  a  time  from  the  sale  of 
In  Arkansas  at  one  lime,  when  no  other  funda  were  to  be  bad,  an 
made  from  the  Seminary  and  School  fundii.    American  Vearbook  and 
1869,  p.  783.    In  North  Carolina  the  first  appropriations  came  from  thai 
fund"  of  the  State.    In  Kentucky,  in  1844,  just  after  theestablishmeotelttei 
a  small  railway,  known  as  the  Louisville  &  Portland  Kaikoadf  waa  orgaolaai*  I 
for  its  benefit,  the  trustees  of  one  bein«;  practically  those  of  the  other.    Tbe  \ 
was  chartered  for  a  period  of  30  years,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.    Tke  I 
granted  the  ri«ht  of  way,  and  subscribed  to  the  stock,  allowing  $to,ooo>  of  tkft  1 
of  the  State  bank  held  by  the  State  board  ol  education.   In  case  of  failiirtt*  ch«| 
er^  was  to  revert  to  the  State,  to  be  bdd  in  trust  for  tbe  school.    There 
be  many  dlfficultiu  in  the  way  of  the  undertaking;,  and  but  little  was 
it  for  the  acbooL   The  charter  ol  the  railroad  wai  cve&tualtar  Jold  lor  |6oab 
port  ol  Kentucky  School,  1849,  p.  7. 

*Thui  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  nuide  its  fint  apprepriatinn  of  twyOM^ 
dition  that  $35,000  be  raJaed  &om  private  funds.    In  New  York  $1  ijooo 
in  i8j6  on  condition  that  a  practically  equivalent  sum  be  thus  secured;  ttQifi»  1 
1839;  and  $7,000  in  1 84 1 .    In  Missouri  the  first  appropriation,  ootiriitim  a|  K|^06^ 
was  nuuie  on  condition  that  $10,000  be  raised.   See  Report  of  Miauttrf 
p.  15. 
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For  the  regular  organization  of  the  new  schools,  a  small 
body  of  citizens,  usually  the  original  promoters,  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  trustees,  to  whom  was  confided  their 
direction,  often  with  power  to  choose  the  seat  of  their  opera- 
tions and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
conduct.^  Over  them  the  legislature  maintained  a  general 
supervision,  with  special  committees  to  look  after  them.* 

On  their  material  side,  few  of  the  schools  could  start  out 
in  encouraging  circumstances.  The  resources  available  for 
their  proceedings,  while  reflecting  most  creditably  upon 
the  generosity  of  sparsely  settled  commimities,  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  of  very  great  extent;  and  the  schools  had 
to  carry  on  their  work  with  whatever  facilities  they  were 
able  to  find  at  hand.  The  quarters  secured  for  their  activ* 
ities  were  hardly  likely  to  be  pretentious,  and  were  usually 
modest  in  the  extreme.  Many  schools  began  in  a  single 
rented  room,  a  few  in  a  church  lent  for  the  occasion,  and 
one  or  two  in  the  home  of  a  devoted  teacher.  It  was  only 
in  the  course  of  the  years,  as  the  States  grew  in  population 
and  in  wealtli,  that  the  establishments  for  the  blind  took 
on  appearances  in  keeping  with  their  character. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  were  now  in  being,  and  were 
ready  to  take  up  their  appointed  tasks.  But  a  new  and 
unexpected  problem  was  found  to  await  them.  This  was 
to  secure  pupib  whom  they  could  educate.  Though  in 
nearly  every  community  where  an  institution  was  estab- 


^In  Teaocsftce  the  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  three  clergymen;  ^ad  in 
Wuhington,  of  a  physict&n,  a  lawyer,  and  a  "practical  educator."  In  Kentucky  the 
boBxd  wa»  the  IimslI  board  of  education ;  and  in  Florida,  the  Slate  board  of  educa- 
.  In  Oregon  the  State  board  of  education  or  State  offidals  oonstituted  the  first 
ami  in  Montana  and  New  Mexico*  State  officials.  In  Delaware  the  educatioa 
the  blind  was  for  a  bn^  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court.  In 
at  the  beginning  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  made  visitors  ex-o^cio  of  the  school.  In 
Uub,  and  Texas  the  schools  were  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Stale 
ity.  to  certain  schools  there  were  committees  of  lady  visitors  for  a  boger  or 
irmt,  u  in  those  of  Kentucky  and  MisBouri  and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Inatitu- 
In  tome  cases  the  boards  had  directioo  of  other  dasaea  aa  well,  eapecJaUy  the 
we  have  noted. 
ling  to  the  Act  csUbhshing  the  adiool  in  Keotudcy,  it  is  "in  aU  things  ud 
tt  iD  tima  subject  to  the  control  of  the  legislature.*" 
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lished,  there  were  a  greater  or  less  number  of  blind  childrrn 
it  was  discovered  to  be  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  tbcm 
in.  The  purposes  of  the  schools  were  little  undentood. 
while  very  frequently  the  parents  themselves^  despite  tJ» 
promised  benefit^  proved  unwilling  to  part  with  thdf 
afflicted  oflfspring.  Besides,  in  many  sections  the  cotiiitr)^ 
was  new,  the  roads  bad,  and  the  facilities  of  communicatiaD 
scant.* 

Thus  the  schools  on  the  opening  of  their  doors  had  vciy 
few  pupils  to  begin  with.  Seldom  did  the  total  number  in 
a  single  one  exceed  half  a  dozen.-  But  if  the  pupils  wot 
slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  education 
placed  before  them,  the  schools  were  determined  not  to  he 
content  with  the  mere  extending  of  an  invitation,  but  to  do 
something  more.  They  proceeded  to  go  out  and  seek 
pupils,  and  if  possible  to  compel  them  to  come  in.  It  wis 
found  that  they  already  had  certain  provisions  of  the  la« 
to  aid  them.  Oftentimes  it  was  the  case  in  the  course  of 
the  founding  of  the  school  that  before  any  direct  actkn 
was  attempted,  an  enumeration  was  directed  of  the  bBld 
of  the  State,  perhaps  together  with  other  classes.  In  sojne 
States  it  was  also  made  the  duty  of  certain  local  officws, 

*■  Says  an  early  report :  "It  Is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  asi  oon  as  an  insliliitiaR 
is  opened,  pupils  will  0ock  to  it,  eager  to  avail  themsdva  of  its  proStamd  bcMila; 
but  the  experience  ol  aU  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  enterprise  rsaa  to  ibov  lltf 
somethlnif  more  is  left  to  be  done.  .  .  .  We  mttit  first  visit  their  home*  prcpVi4 
to  show  them  and  their  incredulous  friends  that  they  are  tu«eefXtKI«  el  nAmatim^ 
Report  of  Indiana  School,  1S48,  p.  10.    "The  blind  are  rclu  Ifvve  boOM; 

and  the  parents  of  the  blind  are  slow  to  believe  that  they  can  ^  1,"*   Kcport 

of  Missouri  School,  1855,  p,  6.    On  the  difficulries  of  KCtttnjt  Ujhiu  ;.iiiiureii 
schools,  sec  al^o  Report  of  Kentucky  School,  T847,  p,  7;  1^$$^  p.  S:  1886^  p. 
p.  7:  Indiana  School,  rSjo,  p.  17:  Ohio  sSchool,  1844,  p.  9:  Illinois  School,  iSsy« 
Georgia  School,  1S53.  p.  4;  Wisconsin  School,  1S64.  p.  5:  1850,  p.  24;  t^T^pj 
1885,  p.  4;  l^uiaiana  School,  1S70,  p.  7;  1879,  p.  t8;  Korth  Carolina  $(tioc4^ 
p.  4;  1860,  p.  9;  Miioouri  School,  1856,  p.  18;  Arkansas  School.  iHSi.  p.  to;  Sit 
School.  i88i,  p,  <)',  West  Virginia  School.  tSgo,  p.  14.  On  the  other  hxitcl,  it  baa  I 
asaerted  that  it  did  not  prove  difficult  to  bring  pupils  in.    Report  of  LottiiiaAi  Sdbad, 
1855.  p.  II. 

•  The  number  at  the  beginning  in  the  Prrktns  In-^  •  -<  —  nad  ilia  Vloiliii 
School  w]i«  6;  in  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  schoob,  s;  in  ^  !  ^'aoil  IartiMil> 

and  the  Illinois  School,  4;  and  in  the  New  York  Institu'.  ic  Umm  SAtatL  $. 

In  the  Texas  School  there  was  not  a  pupil  for  the  first  month,  thougli  7  €MBt(lflllf 
the  year  On  this  subject,  see  Prooeedings  of  Americaji  Aafiodatkn  of  llMUmiiMilt 
the  Blind,  1874,  p.  5. 
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as  <x»unty  clerks,  assessors,  tax  commissioners,  selectmen, 
and  others,  to  register  and  report  prospective  pupils— 
though  it  is  to  be  said  that  on  the  whole  this  task  was 
but  ill  performed.^  From  whatever  sources  the  names  of 
possible  pupils  could  be  secured,  to  whom  informatipn 
might  be  sent  or  upon  whom  visits  might  be  made^  efforts 
of  all  Idnds  were  put  forth  to  reach  them.  By  many  of  the 
schools  circulars  were  distributed  through  the  hands  of  post- 
masters, tax-collectors,  ministers,  school-teachers,  and  other 
I>ersons  whose  help  might  be  enhsted;  ^  while  by  a  few  of 
the  schools  the  newspapers  were  availed  of  to  carry  their 
advertisements,  or  to  answer  inquiries.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  special  agents  were  sent  out  to  scour  the 
State  and  gather  in  pupils;  while  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  the  customary  practice  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  schools  to  make  tours,  often  accompanied  by  pupils, 
the  exliibitions  of  whom,  already  referred  to,  did  much 
both  to  awaken  attention  and  to  show  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  through  education.' 

In  some  States,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  terms  of  ad- 
mission, of  more  or  less  formal  character,  were  laid  dowTi— 
although  on  the  whole  there  was  little  intention  or  effort 
to  live  up  to  them — and  it  was  usually  some  years  before 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  done  away  with.**    In  a  large 


tn  Ohio  some  3.000  drculars  were 


*  See  Report  of  Kentucky  School,  1S50,  p.  4. 

*  Set  Report  of  Michij^an  School,  1874,  p.  43. 
tent  out. 

*  On  the  succeK  of  these  exhibitions,  see  Report  of  Indiana  School,  1840,  pp.  7,  it; 
1850*  p.  10;  Kentucky  School^  1840*  P-  J.  In  Missouri  an  o^ent  of  the  school  "en- 
tered into  an  exploration  of  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  the  Missouri  River," 
finding  twenty-five  blind  children,  ten  of  whom  he  "induced"  to  enter.  Report  of 
lliaiouri  School,  1&60.  p.  3.  In  Iowa  the  members  of  the  State  lejdslature  were 
lUBsd  to  vidt  the  blind  in  their  respective  districts  and  to  persuade  them  to  come 
to  the  icbooi.  Report  of  Iowa  School,  1856,  p.  6.  In  Georgia  the  sbertjffs  of  the 
fevenl  cxxinties,  as  well  as  the  grand  juries,  were  appealed  to  for  help,  Report  of 
GtPt^  School,  >859.  p.  t6;  t86o,  p.  ti.  On  efforts  to  bring  in  pupils,  see  also 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brief  Account  of  Its  Organization.  Character. 
sod  Prospecttt  1843;  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Tennessee,  1875, 
p.  >i8:  Report  of  New  York  Institute,  1856,  p.  17;  Kentucky  School.  184^.  p.  3; 

tiB47r  P-  7;  1&4B*  P«  8;  Ohio  School,  1862,  p.  7;  1885,  p.  55;  MinnesoU  School,  iS67» 
p,  $4;  l4Wiiiian«  School,  1870,  p.  10;  Arkansas  School,  1870,  p.  37;  Maryland  School. 
Ji77.  p.  5. 
I    *  As  to  requirements  of  admission,  see  RMadt  Jskutd^Educatiorud  M  aiotinc  > \.,  v%^&. 
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portion  of  the  schools  the  pupils  were  Individ 
pointed,  or  were  "committed/'  as  it  was  called.^ 
as  we  have  previously  noted,  restrictions  were  pla 
the  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted,  especially 
number  from  a  designated  political  division  of 
With  the  earliest  established  schools,  as  we  have 
serv^ed,  charges  were  often  at  the  beginning  prescrib 
children  who  were  able  to  make  pa^inent,  later  U 
duced,    and   finally   to   be  abolish ed-=though    thi 
rarely  in  any  case  serious  effort  to  collect  thera.^ 

In  most  of  the  schools  in  their  first  days  the  p 
attendance  to  be  allowed  to  pupils  was  very  shoi 
being  but  three  or  four  years,  and  now  and  then 
Usually »  however,  after  a  time  one  or  two  years  wei 
to  the  number  permitted,  which  procedure  was  r 
after  certain  intervals,  and  the  length  of  residence  wa 
gradually  increased.  In  few  of  the  States,  moreove 
an  early  age  insisted  upon.    In  fact,  in  a  consideraU 

p.  145.  In  many  of  the  schools  there  was,  and  still  is,  a  formal  requirem^ 
cfaaracber«  In  the  New  York  State  Schoal  preference  was  at  first  to  be  t^ 
diiktren  of  United  Stales  war  veterans.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  soiiM 
the  firat  brighter  children  were  chiefly  desired — "in  lai^e  pait  for  the 
the  schools  hdng  ciperimcntal,  it  was  oecessary  that  they  prove  s 
tivc  support  was  to  be  permanent."    E,  E.  AUcn,  op.  cil.,  p.  ai. 

<  In  some  of  the  States  the  pupib  were  loni;  kaown  as  "betieficiaries. 
of  appointment  was  not  infrequently  vested  in  the  Governor  of  the  Stat 
application  also  had  usually  to  be  made. 

*  In  New  York  in  1854  there  were  allowed  4  pupils  from  each  Sena 
rJic  State;  in  i8j6,  4  more;  in  1839,  8  more:  in  185a.  4  more:  and  in  t8sj 
digent.  In  Kentucky  if  there  were  more  pupils  than  there  were  accommc 
they  were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties — a  m^sure  still 
ute  books.  In  Maryland  before  the  eslablishmcnl  of  a  school  the  law  aul 
education  of  but  10  pupils  in  one  year,  and  for  a  time  after  the  establisha 

30. 

I  For  the  indigent  a  formal  declaration  has  sometimes  atiil  to  be 
later  to  see.    In  the  case  of  the  Perkins  Institution  there  was  at  fint  a  fci 
of  1 160,  which  after  a  time  was  raised  to  $200.    See  Report,  1840,  p.  4.  . 
tuition  fee  was  in  1838  placed  at  tiso,  la  indigent  childreii  recdviog  free 
each  year,  or  60  in  all  at  one  time;  in  184J  the  tniatfies  were  given  discreCJO! 
ting  as  many  as  they  thought  suitable;  and  in  185 1  aU  the  blind  cfaildnin 
were  admitted  without  oost.    On  objections  to  the  imposition  of 
pupils,  see  Report  of  Wisconain  School,  1858,  p.  jo;  1859.  P-  ^il  i8^» 
Scfaoot«  1854,  PP*  4f  7:  Louisiana  School,  186 1 ,  p.  7:  Mtssouri  School,  i 
suggestions  that  charges  be  imposed  upon  tho»e  able  to  pay.  see  Report 
of  Medical  Convention  on  the  Subject  of  a  Public  School  for  the  "~ 
Blind.  Ohio,  18^5* 
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of  them  pupils  were  not  admitted  at  an  early  age,  the  limit 
at  which  they  might  be  received  not  infrequently  being 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The  limit  to  which  they  might 
remain  was  correspondingly  high,  in  some  cases  pupils 
bdng  allowed  to  enter  up  to  their  thirtieth  year.'  These 
restrictions  as  to  age  were  also  lowered  in  the  course  of 
time.  In  both  matters,  however,  considerable  discretion 
was  conferred  upon,  or  was  assumed  by,  the  directors  from 
the  beginning.  Thus  eventually  we  find  the  ages  of  attend- 
ance as  well  as  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  admission 
conforming  more  and  more  to  those  of  the  regular  schools. 

The  various  schools  that  have  been  created  in  the  United 
States  for  the  education  of  the  blind  have  as  a  general 
thing  been  boarding  institutions,  in  which  the  pupils  have 
remained  the  entire  scholastic  year.-  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  a  certain  number  of  day  schools 
have  been  established,  more  on  the  order  of  the  regular 
common  schools,  and  more  distinctly  an  integral  part  of 
the  staters  educational  economy.  Their  operations  are 
mainly  confined  to  large  cities,  being  now  found  in  some 
half  score  or  more.' 

For  the  great  number  of  the  blind  affected  by  special 
schools— over  nine-tenths  of  the  total  number  receiving 
uistruction— the  institutions  have  remained  the  one  means 
of  education.  These  have  been  created  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.    In  those  without  them  blind  children 

'  In  a  few  tnstAAces  even  adults  were  enroUed  in  the  schoola,  this  hdag  eflpedaiiy 
t^  case  when  iixdustriaJ  tnumng  or  oppoitunities  were  to  be  afforded.  On  the  age 
Period  o{  nUcndancc,  s<c  Report  of  Indiana  School,  1851,  p.  lO;  New  York  Inati- 
^^t«*  1853,  p,  18;  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1853.  p.  18;  Illinois  School,  i860,  p.  8: 
New  York  Stale  School,  1870,  p.  1 1 ;  Report  of  Umt«J  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
^»  iMo,  p.  dtv^- 

'Id  most  cases  the  achook  have  had  continuous  existence.  Id  soime  ol  the  South- 
«™ Stitts  there  was  suspeoaton  during  part  of  the  Civil  War,  In  Michigan  the  school 
•w  doied  for  one  or  two  years  shortly  after  opening.  Report  of  Michigan  School, 
t^,  p.  10,  lo  Orc«OQ  the  school  was  closed  from  1870  to  1883.  Message  of  Gov- 
**"or  of  Orqpoa,  1880,  p,  16;  Report  of  United  States  Cacnmbsioner  of  Education, 
»*lo,  p.  dnv.;  Mmtar,  i,.  1891,  p.  67. 

'Frivtte  schools  for  the  blind  have  not  been  attempted  in  Ammca«  as  they  have 
for  the  deal.  A  few  of  the  private  homes  for  the  blind,  however,  afford  instruction  to 
the  innutes  of  nuUbk  ige. 
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are  sent  to  a  school  in  a  neighboring  State,  The  schoob 
are  as  a  rule  supported  entirely  from  the  public  treasury, 
and  are  controlled  by  the  legislatures,  the  actual  admimstia- 
tion  being  delegated  to  special  boards  of  trustees  or  simiki 
bodies.  In  half  the  States  regard  of  an  enduring  kind  his 
been  manifested  for  the  schools,  in  that  provision  for  than 
has  been  included  in  their  Constitutions,  so  that  these 
States  are  committed  to  their  maintenance. 

We  have  now  traced  the  origin  and  development  of  Ik 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  In  the  foll< 
chapters  we  are  to  examine  in  greater  detail  their  oi 
tion»  together  with  the  general  provisions  that  are  made  for 
instruction. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  IN  RESPECT  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

General  Arrangements  in  the  Ditferent  States 

tMost  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  institutions  within 
Uieir  borders  for  the  education  of  blind  children.  In  ten 
States  such  children  are  sent  to  schools  outside:  Arizona, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming.^  In  each  of  the  remaining  States  there  is  at 
least  one  institution,  or  forty-six  in  all.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  each  there  are  two.^  In  the  Southern  Slates 
there  are  usually  separate  departments  in  the  institutions 
for  children  of  the  colored  race,^  In  Virginia  there  is  one 
institution  for  the  white  blind  and  deaf,  and  one  for  the 
colored.  In  Alabama,  Maryland,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
each  there  is  a  school  for  the  white  blind  and  a  joint  school 
for  the  colored  blind  and  deaf.^  In  nearly  all  the  States 
the  institutions  are  strictly  public  institutions,  owned  by 

^f    I  Id  ComnectJcut  older  childrea  are  sent  ouUide. 

'  On  the  creation  of  a  second  ichool  in  each  of  these  States,  an  industrial  estab- 
Ushmeiit  was  proposed  instead. 

*  No  provision,  However,  has  as  yet  been  made  for  the  colored  blind  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  though  early  action  is  looked  for«  a  special  coramission  having  beea 
created  in  the  former  State  in  igi7  to  consider  the  nutter.  See  Message  o(  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  igoS,  p.  7S;  Report  of  Louisiiana  School,  i©i6.  p.  33,  The  first  school 
to  make  special  provision  for  the  colored  was  North  Caroliaa  in  i863.  See  Report 
of  North  Carolina  School,  1869,  p.  ij;  i87t»  p.  15.  On  the  education  of  the  cobred, 
Rejjort  of  Maryland  School,  1873.  p.  aj;  1^77,  p.  24;  Arkansas  School,  iSSft, 
45;  Georgia  School^  j88o,  p.  19;  Proceedings  of  American  Assodation  of  In- 
ctors  of  the  Blind,  18S0,  p.  51, 
« In  North  Carotiaa  there  is  a  depiu-tmeot  at  the  school  for  the  blind  for  both  the 
colorecl  blind  and  deaf.   In  W»t  Virginia  the  colored  blind  are  sent  outside  for  eduoa* 
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the  state  and  supported  by  taxation,*  and  under  the  diftct 
control  and  supervision  of  the  legislatures.'^ 

Seio-Public  Institutions 

Certain  of  the  institutions,  all  in  the  East,  arc  "scmi- 
pubiic  "  or  '*^osi-public  "  institutions.  These  are  in  pfi\mte 
hands,  operated  under  the  immediate  direction  of  sodetie 
organized  for  the  purpose,  and  supported  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  endowment  funds,  but  at  the  same  time  re^ 
ceiving  appropriations  from  the  state  and  subject  to  its 
general  authority  and  oversight-  Such  institutions,  ai 
in  number,  are  found  in  hve  States:  Connecticut,  Marylimi, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,*  and  Pennsylvania,  Here  the 
schools  have  remained  private  corporations  from  the  tine 
that  they  were  established,  some  of  them  being,  as  we  htw 
seen,  the  first  schools  to  be  created  for  the  blind.  They 
were  usually  the  recipients  of  considerable  gifts  from  private 
sources  at  their  beginning,  and  continued  to  be  supported 
by  private  funds  till  the  state  came  to  their  aid  with  regular 
appropriations.  All  of  these  institutions  are  in  the  hands  of 
societies  organized  and  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
state.*  Membership  in  the  societies  is  as  a  rule  c^md.  ta 
persons  who  are  interested  on  the  payment  of  the  prescribed 
dues  or  fees.^    Assistance  from  the  state  to  them  nonr  is 


J 
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t  There  ut  frequently  gcnenil  rules  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
and  buildiiigs  of  the  iiutituUoas.  OccasionaUy  the  sale  of  intoKJcating  liquon  ami 
them  has  been  prohibited.  In  Colorado  it  has  been  held  by  the  court  that,  inaimirt 
as  the  location  of  the  school,  included  amoni;  other  State  iartHntJofts,  had  htm 
filed  by  the  ConsiituUon  of  the  Suic,  it  could  not  be  changMl  empi  by  annndBflt 
thereto,  in  rt  Sm<Ue  Rgsolution  Rehtmt  to  Slate  Imtilmliani,  g  Col  636.  91  Pic 
473  (18M).  As  to  the  locatipa  of  scboob,  see  abo  Menacv  of  Governor  of  Ofclahoaa. 
t«i3,  p.  100. 

•  fVsqpaitty  the  Govemon  of  the  several  States  refer  to  tis  uteoli  la  Ihk 
UmmgtB  to  temiB  ol  ajfectiooate  pride. 

»One  sdtool  in  New  York,  the  New  York  SUte  School,  k  strictty  a  Stste  faMlll*- 
tion.    The  achool  in  Mar>'land  b  now  practically  a  State  uiftltution. 

•  In  a  few  cases  these  societies  contain  a  membenhip  of  se\*eval  btnidred.  TV 
iostitution  in  Connecticut  Is  a  corporation  without  capital  stock, 

•  Them  fees  and  dues  are  of  varying  size.  Annual  due*  are  often  $5,  bat  ma^  hr 
IS  U^  as  $95.  Life  membership  fees  range  from  Sioo  or  lest  to  tsoo.  Tbccv  tie 
cofrespoadiug  fees  for  patrons,  vice- presidents,  and  othera. 
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"tisuaUy  in  the  form  of  per  capita  allowances  for  the  pupils 
received,  while  there  may  be  occasional  appropriations  for 
buildings  or  other  equipment.* 

For  support  these  schools  have  thus  to  depend  upon  their 
endowmoit  funds,  supplemented  by  subsidies  from  the 
state;  ^  and  hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  semi-public  in- 
stitutions are  providing  for  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the 
blind »  to  which  the  state  but  lends  assistance.'^  In  this 
plan  there  are  presented  two  matters  which  may  seem  of 
public  moment.  The  first  is  that  in  respect  to  the  education 
of  certain  of  the  children  of  the  state,  a  recognized  public 
duty  is  turned  over  to  a  private  organization.  In  its  prac- 
tical bearings,  however,  this  question  assumes  little  real 
importance.  It  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  state  con- 
tracting out  for  certain  services  which  can  in  this  way  be 
better  and  more  economically  performed.*'  The  second 
matter  is  that  of  the  granting  of  public  money  to  private 
institutions.    Though  the  question  has  received  more  or  less 

»On  the  status  of  semi-public  iiutitutioos,  see  Report  of  Wisconsin  School,  i86<5, 
p.  ax.  The  relation  of  these  schoob  to  the  state  and  the  conditions  uader  which 
they  operate  may  he  understood  from  the  position  of  the  inslHutions  for  the  deaf  in 
Uie  State  of  New  York,  which  ^e  not  different  from  those  for  the  biind.  They  were 
chartered  by  the  state  as  benevolent  bodies,  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  pre- 
sented, or  the  money  for  them  collected,  by  the  trustees,  su^d  the  properly  reverts 
lo  the  state  if  alienated  to  another  use.  See  Proceedings  of  National  Conference 
of  Chanties  and  Correction.  iSSj,  p.  416.  By  its  organic  Act,  the  Perkins  Institu- 
Ckm  WIS  pbced  in  the  hamls  of  the  persons  composing  the  corporation  and  of  other 
penona  paying  the  sum  of  %!%. 

*  The  annual  approprialiotis  for  each  pupil  are  now  from  less  than  $300  to  $400. 
In  Massachusetts  the  kmderj^arten  department  of  the  Perkins  Institution  is  depend- 
ent for  supi»rt  entirely  on  its  endowment  funds,  no  State  appropriations  having 
ever  been  made  to  it. 

■  Complaint  is  often  made  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  State  appropriations.  Of  the 
Ptaoniylvwiiia  lostitation,  it  is  said:  "  At  fio  time  has  the  State  paid  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost,"  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
III,  p.  I  J.  See  also  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Institution.  iSSg,  p.  7.  Of  the  Perkins 
itution  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  stated  that  it  "costs  the  school  twice  as  much  to 
kte  and  support  pupils  as  the  State  pa>^."  It  is  also  said:  "The  needs  of  the 
titution  have  never  been  more  than  partly  met  by  State  appropriations."  Report, 
HI,  p.  32.  See  also  Report,  10x6,  p.  ig;  Brief  Summary  of  History  of  Perkins 
Institution,  igoQ. 

*  In  Massachusetts  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  toi?^  for- 
■Idding  the  cutension  of  public  funds  to  institutions  not  wholly  under  the  control 
H  the  Suie.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  Perkins  Institution  of  that 
■bte  is  not  as  yet  known. 
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attention  on  general  lines,  its  application  to  schools  for  the 
blind  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  serious  consideration.  Hioi 
schools  have  merely  stood  in  the  place  of  the  state,  ida^ 
only  what  it  should  have  directly  done.^ 


"Dual  Schools** 

In  some  cases  there  are  provided  "dual  schools/'  Of 
schools  in  which  there  are  departments  for  both  the  blind 
and  the  deaf.  These  are  found  in  nine  States:  Calif oraii* 
Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Montana,  South  Carolina,  Duli, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.-  In  a  number  of  other  States 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  were  educated  together  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time,  as  we  have  seen — either  the  two  dasaei 
being  pro\dded  for  jointly  from  the  first  or  a  department  for 
the  blind  being  later  created  in  the  school  for  the  deaf.  In 
the  course  of  time  in  these  States  the  two  classes  have  beo 
separated,  and  distinct  schools  for  the  bUnd  have  been  set 
up.* 

As  a  general  thing,  this  union  of  the  blind  with  the  deaf 
has  been  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  policy.  It  has  beea 
declared:  **They  have  nothing  in  common  in  tlie  matter  of 
education,  and  the  bringing  of  the  two  classes  together  is 
prolific  source  of  friction  and  compromise.'*  *  Against 
arrangment  educators  of  both  classes  have  protested 
though  the  strongest  opposition  has  come  from  those  con* 
cemed  with  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  In  a  dual  school 
it  almost  necessarily  results  that  injustice  is  done  to  the 
blind.  Even  though  unintentionally,  they  are  found  to  be 
discriminated  against.    The  blind  are  always  in  a  minority. 


rof    . 

tbel 
ed.l 


•  On  this  question,  sec  Report  of  Superinteodent  of  Charities  of  Diitiicl  ofCali*' 
bta,  iSqi.  p.  tt;A  mtrican  Journal  of  Sociology,  vii.,  1901,  p.  jso. 

I  As  we  have  noted,  there  are  similar  amuigeraents  for  the  oolored  bKofl  ud  imi 
in  Alabama,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tens»  and  Vifsinla. 

•  In  California  and  Virginia  plans  ore  under  way  for  a  M|)ftntioa. 

«  Report  of  Cobrado  School,  igoS,  p.  30;  Report  of  Colorado  Boanl  of 
]9oS,  p.  laj.    The  plan  has  aluo  betai  characterixied  as  ''mentally  and 
depraaing."     Proceodin<s  of  NaCioiuU  Coofereoce  of  Charitiet  ami  OocnedMi 
iMt,  p.  111. 
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and  are  often  considered  as  only  a  department  or  a  class 
in  an  institution  designed  pimiarily  for  the  deaf.  Con- 
sequently, tJiey  are  likely  to  receive  less  attention  and  care 
than  are  their  due,  and  their  interests  are  not  infrequently 
neglected.^ 

However,  this  arrangement,  as  we  have  also  previously 
had  occasion  to  observe,  has  not  been  adopted  as  a  delib- 
erate policy  on  the  part  of  the  state.  It  was  begun  when 
the  schools  were  young,  when  pupils  of  both  classes  were 
few,  and  when,  because  of  the  ignorance  of  the  public  as 
to  their  respective  needs,  one  plant  was  thought  to  be  ad- 
equate for  both.  The  plan  was  usualJy  allowed  to  continue 
I  tin  til  the  resources  of  the  State  and  the  number  of  both 
I  classes  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  obvious 
the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  separate  institytions. 
In  those  States  where  the  dual  institution  is  still  retained, 
it  is  in  all  probability  only  a  question  of  a  few  years  until 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  separate  education  of  the 

*  At  one  of  lh«  mliest  coaventioas  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  the  foUowiog  was  entmciated:  "(i)  Deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  differ 
from  each  other  even  more  widely  than  citlia  class  diStts  from  those  having  all 
their  tenses;  these  differences,  constitutional  or  incidental,  are  such  that  they  cannot 
be  intimately  associated  without  unpleasant  results;  {2)  the  modes  of  instructioa 
Pfmliar  to  each  are  entirely  unlike  and  incompatible;  (i)  when  both  classes  are 
instructed  together,  the  mutes  being  usually  more  numerous  than  the  blind,  are  likely 
to  c&grOM  a  sdll  larger  proportionate  share  of  the  attention  of  the  officers;  (4)  the 
flUrtrf*"*^  of  the  institutions  for  both  classes  shows  that*  while  the  department  for 
i—lri  piotpen  and  its  inmates  increase  with  the  population,  the  growth  of  the  blind 
4apUtmtat  IS  ahnost  invariably  retarded."  Proceedings,  1871*  P-  87-  See  also 
ikii^  p.  45:  t874«  p,  ti;  1886.  p.  47;  1015.  P-  61;  Proceedings  of  Conference  of  Prio- 
dpilt  cf  Schoob  for  the  Deaf.  1873.  pp.  146.  151;  Proceedings  of  American  Asaoda- 
don  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  igxi,  p.  loi;  Report  of  Michigan  Penal,  Rcformatocy, 
and  Charitable  lostitutioas,  1876,  p.  31;  1878,  p.  129;  Message  of  Governor  of 
Cobndo,  i88j,  p,  14;  Message  of  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  1901,  p.  6;  1003,  p.  45; 
HK>S.  P"  36;  iQUi  p.  a6;  Cohrada  Index  (Colorado  School),  Feb,  10.  iqoq;  Washimi* 
imim  O^aihington  School  for  the  Deaf).  May,  1910;  Report  of  Ohio  School,  i867« 
p.  11;  LouiiiaDa  School^  t874»  P-  3^;  Michigan  School,  187S,  p.  46;  1S80,  p.  63;  Cali- 
fofnia  School,  igoa,  p.  18;  1906,  p.  10;  igo8,  p.  13;  Report  of  West  Virginia  Bt^rd  of 
Chacities.  igio,  p.  aog;  Proceedinga  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrcc- 
tioa»  1883,  p.  109.  On  the  other  hand,  a  favorable  word  for  the  connection  has  been 
heard  now  and  then,  as  we  have  before  observed.  See  Proceedings  of  American 
A«odatioa  of  Imitructors  of  the  Blind,  1915,  p.  61.    In  New  Mexico,  where  there 

Cparate  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  ad- 
Iber  oooBolidatioa  00  the  ground  that  one  institution  "could  minister  to  the 
dbollL"   MaMgepigo7,p.ai. 
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two  classes;  and  eventually  there  will  be  indcpendcnl  in- 
stitutions for  each  in  ail  the  States. 


Provision  for  Deaf-Blend  Pupils 

Deaf-blind  children  are  more  frequently  educated  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  than  in  schools  for  the  blind.*  Scoe- 
times  special  authorization  for  the  teaching  of  such  piqA, 
together  with  a  special  appropriation,  has  to  be  obtBtoed 
from  the  legislatures,  but  little  dilTiailty  is  ever  met  with 
in  this  respect.-  Deaf-blLnd  persons  do  not  form  a  liffe 
number,  though  so  great  have  been  the  accompli 
of  certain  ones  that  their  names  are  known  over  the  civ 
world.  ^ 

"  It  was  at  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford,  Connt-vtitut. 
that  the  first  deaf-blind  pupil  in  the  country  befftn  to  receive  iiL^Lructittn. 
at  the  Perkins  Institution,  however,  a  few  years  after  its  openiuK  that  Lautii 
man,  Dr.  Howe's  famous  pupil,  drew  the  attention  of  the  whote  world  to  what  i 
be  done  for  such  persons.  This  school  is  the  one  school  for  the  bKod  In  whkk  < 
blind  pupils  have  been  educated,  though  instnictioD  has  been  afforded  ia  «T«it]  d 
the  'Siuftl  schools.*'  SchooU  for  the  deaf  or  "dual  school*"  in  which  ihey  tn,  9 
have  been*  educated  are  the  New  York  Institution,  the  Ft:  i  InaCiMtiai^lW 

Westetn  Peniuylvania  Institution,  and  the  schools  in  Vin  Cajoltait  Svtfl 

Carolina ,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Ohio,  iiiiiiui>*.  W\ 
Minnesota,  fvouth  Dakota,  and  Coloradft.    The  number  in  a  single  scImmI  it  i 
time  seldom  exceeds  t¥ro  or  three,  often  there  being  but  ooe.   Ptjpib  in  achodl 
deaf  are  given  instruction  m  the  methods  usually  emptoyedl  thareln,,  indodiog  \ 
the  sign  language,  and  the  manuiikl  alphabet.    OccaaioiiaUy  aoggrstion  Iwa  b«i 
of  the  use  of  a  kind  of  glove  to  be  worn,  marked  with  the  leltcn  of  the  alplnb 
are  to  be  duly  touched.     See  H.  T.  Clark,  *' Talking  Gloves  lor  the  Deaf 
Blind/'  1917. 

■  In  one  or  two  States,  as  Ohio,  such  children  may  be  educated  at  their  ham 
proper  conditions. 

*  There  were  found  to  be,  as  we  have  seen,  584  deaf-bHnd  peraons  in  tbm  VMsi 
States  at  the  census  of  19 10.  Of  96,  for  whom  special  schedules  were  rttmwmi  m 
connection  with  this  census.  53  were  moles,  and  44  females:  79  were  nativ«>^«n 
whites,  II  (ordgn-boni  whites,  and  6  Negroes.  So  far  as  reported,  9 a  were  taiiv 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  aj  over  sixty-four,  the  rcnuiioder  being  betweoa  time  ymt% 
Most  were  deaf-mutes  who  subsequently  became  btmd,  47  being  mnytnlTiltr  dttit 
and  19  losing  thdr  hearing  before  the  fifth  year,  ajid  but  B  after  the  Mntk  la  tfe*  < 
case  of  14  the  blindness  was  congenttai.  while  by  15  sight  was  lost  bthrt  ifai  1 
year,  and  by  36  after  the  twentieth  year.  The  mosi  important  spec 
btindncaa  were  cataract,  with  9  cases;  meningitis,  with  9;  scarlet  fever, 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  with  4;  and  evtemal  injuries,  with  4  The  cmm 
OMi  in  9  caaes  was  mentngiitn.  mid  in  7  acarlet  fever.  Of  77  makiag  npott  1 
oomuguinity  of  parents,  lO  stated  these  to  be  first  coudns;  with  5  tiNn  «« 
ive  parenu;  with  7  there  were  deaf-blind  brothers  or  sisters;  with  j,  Mlnit 
ttsters;  and  with  1  J,  deaf  brothers  or  sisters.    Of  55  peraooafveytutolafti 
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Provision  for  the  Feeble-minded  Blind 

In  many  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  a  problem  haa  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  seeking  of  admittance  of  a  number 
of  children  who  are  feeble-minded  as  well  as  defective  in 
sight'     Educators  of  the  blind  have  been  called  upon  to 


report  as  to  education,  io  had  attended  a  speda]  sdiool  for  the  deaf;  3,  a 
^>edA]  school  for  the  blind;  2,  both  kinds;  7,  wholly  or  part^  a  spcdaJ  school;  5, 
mkodkiiecHts  schools;  and  4  were  iomates  of  institu lions  for  the  feeble-minded— 
while  35  had  received  no  education.  Of  those  6ve  years  of  age  or  over,  1 7  were  able 
to  read  raised  print,  and  72  unable.  Of  those  ten  years  of  age  or  over,  5  employed 
speech,  the  remainder  using,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  finger-speUto^,  the  aign 
langiuge,  or  wrriting.  By  5  persons,  all  males,  an  occupaLion  was  reported,  this  being 
broom-auking  for  2,  gardening  for  i,  chalr-caning  for  t,  and  cabinet-making  for  t, 
By  1  female  an  independent  income  was  reported.  Of  the  males  gainfully  employed, 
3  w««  aelf -supporting,  and  2  were  not  so;  while  3  *erc  dependent  on  ihdr  occupa* 
doBii  mud  t  were  not  90.  The  annual  earnings  of  1  were  less  than  $100;  of  2,  $roo  but 
loB  Uian  $200;  of  I.  $300  but  ies  than  Sjoo;  and  of  1,  not  reported.  ''The  Blind  in 
Uie  United  States,"  1017.  PP*  159-161,  282.  Sec  also  "Deaf-Mutes  In  the  United 
Stiites."  iQiS,  pp.  106,  176.  For  individual  accounts  of  the  deaf-bliod,  see  William 
Wade,  Monograph  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  1904;  Supplement,  iqoS.  See  also  AmttiiCM 
Annats  of  Education,  i.,  183 1,  p.  47S;  National  Magasine,  ».,  1857,  p,  27;  Bome- 
Maker,  March,  i8q2,  p.  looi;  Murray's  MagaMint,  v.,  i88q,  p.  365;  Education^ 
Bi-Monthiy,  ii.,  1908,  p.  i^s^tScuniific  Amcrkan^  Su(^.,  Iviii..  Oct.  a©,  1904;  Charities 
RjgneWt  ix,  1900,  p.  550;  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  ixv.,  1902,  p.  435; 
iimuey's  Uaga^ne,  xxx.,  1904,  p.  739;  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  L,  1905,  p.  125; 
AOil  possim;  Maud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe  Hall,  "Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Howe's 
Famous  PupU,  and  How  He  Taught  Her,"  1903;  Letters  and  Journals  of  Samuel 
Gridlcy  Howe,  edited  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  1909,  ii.,  p.  51 ;  Proceedings  of  Conven- 
liofi  of  Americaa  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  1895,  p.  230;  1901,  p.  175;  Proceedings 
of  American  Aasodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  187 1,  pp.  85,  105,  114;  1874, 
pw  11;  1878.  p.  149;  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1907,  p.  515;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction,  xiii.,  1907,  1.,  Feb ,  p.  47; 

H,  £.  Allen.  "  Education  of  Defectives,"  1900,  p,  39:  early  reports  of  Pokios  Institu- 

^Dm;  Report,  igo6,  p.  92;  various  writings  of  Hden  KeUer. 

1  Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  proportion  of  the  blind  who  are  at  the 
same  time  feeble-minded — a  proportion  that  Is  likdy  to  be  somewhat  larger  for  blind 
duldten  than  for  the  adult  blind  as  a  whole.  One  estimate  for  all  the  blind  of  the 
oomotxy  is  one-sixth.  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, fgo6,  p.  359.  Another  estimate  is  9  per  cent.  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  iz.,  1916, 
p.  goL  Another  is  11 .8  per  cent.  tbU^  iu.,  1909,  p.  15.  For  blind  youth  under 
twrenty  years  of  age,  an  estimate  is  15  per  cent.    Report  of  Massachusetts  Commis- 

^Bpti  for  the  Blind,  1911,  p.  2$-    Another  estimate  for  such  is  30  per  ceuL    Report 

Jp  lUinois  Board  of  Public  Charities,  190S,  p.  222.  A  third  estimate  is  from  to  to 
ao per  cent.  Report  of  Minnesota  School,  1910,  p.  39;  OMtkokfor  the  Blinds  vi.,  191 2, 
p.  65,  In  the  Ohio  School  9.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  feeble-minded.  Ohio  Board 
of  Admiiiistration,  Publications  no.  9.  1916,  Mental  Sur\'ey  of  Ohio  State  Sduxil  for 
the  BJiad.  At  the  Perkins  Institution  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  arc  feeble-minded, 
and  othen  badcward.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  to  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
are  of  a  mentality  so  low  as  to  warrant  thdr  dischai^.  In  the  public  schools  of  Ohio 
afe  believed  to  be  135  feeble-minded  children  with  more  or  less  defective  viskm. 
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give  considerable  attention  to  this  class,  and  it  has  been  i 
serious  question  what  to  do  with  them.  Some  of  these 
children  who  have  applied  at  the  schools  have  been  rejected, 
others  have  been  allowed  to  enter.  ^  Their  presence  is  fomsd 
not  to  be  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  schools,  while  an  b- 
fluence  not  altogether  wholesome  or  salutary  is  exerdsed. 
Such  children  require  more  than  their  share  of  atlentioa; 
and  they  interfere  with  and  impede  the  regular  school  work 
of  the  institutions.  It  has  become  the  general  con\ictiQQ 
that  children  who  are  at  once  blind  and  feeble-minded 
should  be  placed  in  proper  institutions  for  the  feeble-minddt 
or  should  otherwise  be  speciaDy  provided  for.* 


Government  of  Institutions 

The  government  of  the  institutions  for  the  blind  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  the  different  States.  They  arc  iQ  in 
the  hands  of  boards  of  trustees,  boards  of  directors,  boanb 

Proceedings  of  American  Assodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  iqi6.  pp.  to,  j/fi 
Report  of  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1016,  p.  10.5.  At  the  Pcridna  InstilttCiM  f^m 
have  been  06  feeble-minded  pupils  discharged  within  11  yeu%,    Rqxnt,  lotf.  pk.|i 

>  At  several  KchooU  special  investigations  of  the  subject  have  been  mwlmifca- 
See  Reports  of  Pennsylvania  Institution,  njij,  1016.  1017.  On  iKc  quescisa;  Mt 
also  Report  of  New  York  State  School,  igoo,  p.  15:  1Q16,  p.  17;  Ohio  School,  199^* 
p.  tj;  tgci^,  p.  10;  WiscoDsin  School,  1870,  p.  50;  Minnesota  School,  loiOn 
Texas  School,  igoo,  p.  1 1 ;  Iowa  School,  1891,  p.  21 ;  Proceedings  of  TVIinwhi 
ference  of  Chariti^  and  Correction,  1016,  p.  ai;  Proceedings  of  Nnr  JenQf 
ence  of  Charities  and  Correction,  19041  P<  54*  Quarterly  Rcpnittitinx  VauiBBtt 
Educational,  Phihinthropic.  Correctional,  and  Penal  Institutioitt,  t.,  igio,  3,  Nov, 
p.  57;  Psychological  Review  Publications,  Psychological  Moiiogrephs,  1916,  oo-  fE 
Jimrnal  of  Crimmai  Law  and  Crimirto'osy,  vii.,  iQt6,  p.  444;  Smrtty,  xtv,»  191$.  $■ 
1x4;  TraininK  School  BnlUtin,  kx„  1914,  p.  40:  sciil.,  1916,  p,  135:  Jomrmal ^  Miu$m i 
Slitte  Medical  Association,  ix.,  191J.  p.  338;  Ouiloah  (of  the  Btrnd,  v^Ji.,  lOM*  l^fK 
I*.,  1915,  p.  19;  ix-,  1916,  p.  90;  X..  1917,  p.  107;  xi.,  1918,  p.  118. 

« In  1910  there  were  reported  to  be  1 19  blind  persona  In  institutfoQa  for  die  UMt- 
minded,  or  0.6  per  cent  of  all  their  inmates.    Census  Reports^  *'lnauie  and  ft 
minded  in  Institutions,"  1914,  p.  204.  The  number  is  also  given  as  ixg.   **T1w] 
in  the  United  States/'  1917,  pp.  68,  69.   It  is  to  be  ranembered  that  in 
no  provision  at  all  h  made  for  the  feeble-minded .   Both  educators  of  the 
the  deaf  have  been  instrumental  in  creating  institutions  (or  the 
Innpely  ^rom  thdr  peculiar  opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  witli 
rmUiiaf  Ihe  nee^L    In  a  few  States,  as  Ifflnoie,  Minnesota,  nnd  Wi 
pATtmentA  for  the  feeble-minded  were  ettabHiliBd  for  a  time  In 
achoola  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  In  Montaju  wath  a  deparUnent  is  itlll  1 
In  a  few  dtles,  as  CfndnnatJ  and  Clevdaod.  there  are  spedml  daiees  Sa  t 
sdutols  for  such  children.   In  New  Jersey  a  special  appropriation  has  beai 
them  at  ixutiiutions  for  the  fe^4e-miaded. 
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managers,  or  boards  of  visitors,  as  they  are  variously 
called,  or  under  the  direction  of  State  boards  of  control 
or   other   centra!   bodies.     The   semi-public   institutions, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  started  as  private  concerns  under 
private  boards  of  trustees,  have  so  remained.    These  boards 
control  their  affairs,  but  are  subject  to  such  regulation  as 
^^he  state  may  direct.    Such  boards  are  usually  self-perpet- 
^■lating  bodies;  or  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  so- 
^Kieties,  this  being  eFpecially  the  case  when  membership 
^Therein  is  open  to  any  one  on  the  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fees.    In  all  cases  the  members  serve  without  compensation. 
The  size  of  the  boards  varies  considerably,  but  they  are 
usually  large,  having  as  a  general  thing  from  twelve  mem- 
bers to  twice  that  number.    They  are  divided  into  groups 
or  classes,  each  serving  from  one  to  four  years. 

Where  the  school  is  strictly  a  State  institution,  the  board 
usually  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  often 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Senate  in  addition.*  In 
^^everal  of  the  States  some  public  officer,  occasionally  the 
^Governor,  but  more  often  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  is  a  member  ex-officio}  These  boards 
in  most  instances  act  without  compensation,  being  paid 
only  for  actual  expenses  incurred.*     They  are  generaUy 

t  lo  a  few  insUnces  boards  have  for  a  time  been  elected  by  the  legisJature.  or  have 
adr-perpetuating,  as  in  Alabama  and  Tenness^.   The  latter  is  still  the  arrange- 
it  in  Georgia.    In  some  cases  a  certain  number  of  members  must  be  residenLs  of 
locah'ty  of  the  school.    In  Alabama  a  member  is  appointed  from  each  of  the 
Districts  of  the  State,  with  three  from  the  local  District.    In  several 
•upcrintecidetits  of  the  schools  arc  appointed  directly  by  the  Governor.   In 
of  the  three  members  of  local  executive  board,  two  are  appointed  by  the 
and  the  State  board  of  education,  the  third  raerober  bein«  the  executive 
of  the  school    Of  the  members  of  the  Connecticut  Institute,  two  are  selected 
the  Suic  board  of  education.    In  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  the 
Governor  is  patron.    Of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Perkins  Institution  one-third 
were,  until  191S.  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

•  Occastonaibr  a  blind  person  is  made  a  member. 

•  lo  a  few  States  compensation  is  afforded     In  Indiana  this  may  not  exceed  $300 
for  each  member,  with  $115  in  addition  for  expenses;  in  Montana,  $5  a  day, 

lo  exceed  lias  a  y«ar.  besides  expenses;  in  Texas,  $5  a  day,  in  addition  to  ex- 

but  with  meetings  not  more  often  than  one  day  a  month ;  and  in  Okkhoraa,  $5 

f^  and  expenses.   In  Miaaouri  f  100  a  year  is  paid,  be^^idcs  expenses,  there  bdng  a 

of  $5  for  every  absence  from  a  mectinK.    In  some  cases  bond  is  required  of  tni»- 

for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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composed  of  from  three  to  seven  members,  and  occasiomJlx 
of  a  larger  number.  They  are  also  usually  in  classes,  tuk 
serving  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years,  or  perhaps  loQger. 
By  al!  the  boards  report  is  made  annually  or  bienniallv  ♦•^ 
the  Governor,  the  legislature,  or  some  other  public  b 
and  in  the  case  of  semi-public  institutions  piossibly  aba  to 
the  society  or  corporation.* 

In  seven  States  the  schools  are  under  special  boards  stidi 
as  we  have  described,  mthout  supervision  or  reguiatkn 
from  any  other  public  body :  Alabama*  Georgia,  Mississippi. 
New  Mexico,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Utah.^  In  four- 
teen States  the  schools  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  sp^ 

1  On  tbe  government  of  the  schools  in  general,  see  Bureau  of  the  i 
of  Sute  Law!t  Relative  to  the  Care  of  the  Dependent  CttaMt,  t^rj: 
Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  no.  47,  1Q15,  p.  801;  Proceedincii  of 
Asaodatton  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  1888,  p.  jq;  Report  of  Royil 
on  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb.  etc.  (England),  i88q,  m.^  p,  436; 
Iowa  Institutions,  vti.,  1005,  p.  429;  h.,  tgo7,  p.  t68;  xM.,  191  x.  p.  147; 
ings  of  4th  Reunioa  of  Officers  and  Alumni  of  Ohio  School,  i8$5.  p.  151;  dt 
Jtufnat  aj  Sodokgy,  vH.,  1903.  p.  sj;  Americam  Amuils  af  the  Dm/,  xML,  ttm* 
p.  348;  Iviii..  1913,  p.  327.  In  several  States  the  viotation  of  aa  onSniBCSflf  dto 
board  of  directors  constitutes  a  misdenieanor.  The  trustees  of  a  icbool  ■!«  Stall 
•offidabi  to  b«  appdntcd  by  the  Governor.  PtopU  &J  North  Cdr«f«M  1.  MtKm,  tt 
N.  C.  439  (1873).  Where  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  diroctore  of  a  idMl 
lor  the  deal,  the  legi^dature  failed  to  make  aJi  appotntnient  aa  requirad  bf  hm^  m 
•ppoiotnicnt  made  by  the  Governor  was  hdd  to  be  Invalid,  the  odgiiial  4inElrti 
being  permitted  to  hold  over.  H&U  t.  Bristol,  m  N.  C,  945,  30  S,  £..  i  (tSgf).  S« 
also  Report  of  North  Carolina  School,  187a.  p.  8;  Meiaage  of  Governor  of 
Carolina,  1873.  p.  a 7-  A  person  may  be  president  at  the  »nie  time  of  die 
tions  for  the  deaf,  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  insuie,  and  may  draw  mora  tl 
salary.  5la^ v. £ramf<w»  116 Iod..joo.  19  N\E,,  146  (1868),  OntlKi 
and  duties  of  trustees,  lee  Kerttmky  IrulUution  for  tht  EdmaUum  ti  Urn  BUtm  %.\ 
e/LnuxnUe,  laj  Ky.,  767,  97  S.  W..  403.  8  L.  R.  A.  (n.  s.).  sss  (i«o6);  K4 
stiiuHenf(>r  Ike  Edm&tvm  of  tk*  Blmd 9,  Mmtay,  155  Ky^*  658. 160  S.  W.,  us  <i>uh 
iMuxa  r  PulraU,  84  Ark..  540,  106  S.  W..  667  (1907):  Stat*  v.  Bomrd  •J  ^li  ■iiHii 
Iwm,  9a  Ohio,  457.  Ill  N.  £.,  i^i  (19^5):  Cktmh^^mm  v.  CidyM.  50  Io«li«  ilt« 
0  N.  W.,  3J7,  41  Am.  Rep.,  toi  {1881);  WoU  v.  Bo9r4  of  DinetPrs,  145  CaL,  0$^  j^ 
Pac^  951  (i9<h);  EiUt  V.  North  CaroUnQ  InstUutum  /or  tkt  Dt^  md  IhmA  md^ 
BUnd.  68  N.  C.  433  (iS7i);  P^P^f  0/  -Vcn-ZA  dtrolina  t,  BkdtPt,  tA  N.  C^  457  (ttr^i 
0*NeiU  V.  SoBtU,  8j  Ga  ,  481,  it  S.  £.,  831  (1890)^ 

*  In  nearly  all  casei  the  schools  were  placed  at  first  In  t^  buids  of  ^weial 
of  tntsteea,  with  csonnection  with  oo  othar  bodJM,  and  it  «naa  oajy  UCi 
were  brought  about.    In  utmt  States  there  have  been  vario^  espcthbODlt  1 
ofgauixation  of  the  govemiof  boards,  and  with  the  nuubcr  of  nkorabc 
were  to  oootain,    A  few  schools  at  the  begiaoliig  were  put  tads'  tbe 
State  cdttcationai  institution,  of  tlic  Slate  d^MixtJiient  of  «diKa4ioit«<C4)i ' 
oifficos.    la  teverai  of  the  early  schools  the  same  board  bad 
other  duMs  as  weO«  especially  the  deal,  and  now  mad  then  dhe 
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cial  boards,  but  are  subject  at  the  same  time  to  the  \isita- 
tion,  inspection,  supervision,  or  general  regulation  of  the 
State  board  of  charities  or  other  central  body:  '  Calif omia, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mandand,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma  (one  school),  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.^  Such 
centra!  organizations  are  found  in  thirty-nine  of  the  States, 
and  in  all  but  seven  of  these  have  some  connection  with 
the  schools  for  the  blind.     In  a  dozen  States  the  insd- 

E lions  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  central  board, 
ually  designated  as  the  board  of  control  or  the  board 
of  administration,  no  special  or  local  board  intervening: 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Illmois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wisconsin.^  There  is  also  often  Inspection 
by  public  welfare  boards,  ci\il  service  commissions,  auditing 
departments,  boards  of  health,  and  similar  bodies. 

In  some  States  the  schools  are  related  to  the  State  de- 
partment of  education,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
increasing  tendency.      In    Idaho,   Iowa,    Montana,    and 


■  t  A&  A  usual  (hin^,  the  institutions  for  the  blind  are  not  exprosly  mentioned  as 
under  the  oversight  of  the  boards  of  chariti^,  it  being  merely'  provided  that  all  public 
or  «D  charitable  institutions  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  such  boards. 

*  In  cotain  of  the  States,  as  California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  and  Montana,  the  boards 
of  charities  or  other  central  bodies  have  only  more  or  less  financial  concern  with  the 
schools,  the  statutes  referring  to  some  such  connection  with  the  several  State  insti- 
tutions. In  Georgia,  tlHnob,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Dakota  there  are  spedal 
boards  of  visitors  or  advisory  committees  for  the  sdiools.  In  Minnesota  there  is  also 
a  Stat£  board  of  visitors  for  State  institutioos,  exerting  rather  a  moral  supervision. 
In  Texas  certain  State  officers  constitute  a  spedal  board  for  one  school. 

■  The  duties  of  such  boards  are  indicated  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
from  the  Wisconsin  board,  which  "appoints  the  chici  officers,  purchases  all  the  sup- 
plica  for  the  institutions,  formulates  the  provisions  under  which  the  institutions  are 
mmnagedi  and  has  almost  unlimited  power  with  reference  to  the  institutions/'  See 
also  Bulletin  of  Iowa  Institutions,  x.«  tgo&,  p.  3 10.  The  boards  have  complete  con> 
trol  of  the  State's  "  charitable  institutions/*  but  a  tendency  may  be  noted  to  broaden 
their  scope,  in  some  cases  to  include  educational  institutions  as  well.  The  boards 
have  become  especially  popular  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  West  and  of  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  secure  greater  economy  and  accuracy, 
better  discipline,  and  more  equitable  appropriations;  introduce  more  efficient  busi- 
oos  methods  into  the  affairs  of  the  institutions;  relieve  the  heads  of  the  institutions 

Ed  financial  problems;  visit  other  States;  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  people.  See 
versity  of  Nebraska  Studia,  Oct.,  igo;;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
,  liv.j  190S,  6,  Dec.,  p.  s. 
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Oklahoma  (one  school)  the  schools  are  directly  under  the 
department.  In  several  States  the  board  of  trustees 
includes,  as  we  have  seen^  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  as  a  member  ex-officio,  as  in  Alabaina. 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma  (one  school).  South  Carolina,  Taincv 
see,  and  Virginia.  In  Kansas  the  school  is  under  tfc 
State  board  of  administration  for  educational  iostilD- 
tions,  in  West  Virginia  under  the  State  board  of  rcgojU^ 
and  in  Florida  under  a  similar  board  of  control  with  ixh- 
tion  to  the  State  department  of  education.  In  Comwct- 
icut  there  is  a  special  board  of  education  for  the  blind, 
which  exercises  general  supervision  over  the  school.  In 
Kentucky  the  school  is  under  a  special  board  of  truslecss 
with  supervision  by  the  State  department  of  education 
In  most  States,  departments  of  education  are  authorised  to 
keep  in  touch  with  all  the  educational  institutions  d  tht 
State,  and  in  this  way  may  have  contact  with  the  schook 
for  the  blind.'  In  some  States,  as  Colorado^  HHiuus^ 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  CaroHna, 
Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  inspection  by  bolk 
the  departments  of  charities  and  education.' 


'  In  certain  CMna  application  lor  adminioii  is  made  through  the 
educatiofL 

*  In  regard  to  the  organization  of  tKe  fieveraJ  boards  whidi  have  to  di^  «ilh  thr 
education  of  bHnd  children,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  lonie  States,  as  lodiajia.  ?(f« 
Mcnco.  Ohio,  Utah,  and  West  VirginiA^  the  law  restricts  ittc  number  of  ouniMn 
of  any  one  political  party.  In  connection  with  the  government  oi  Khoob  for  iht 
blind,  one  very  regrettable  feature  has  been  the  political  iafluencea  vhldl  hmm  hea 
allowed  in  oeitaiA  iiistaQo»  to  interfere  with  and  detoniiic  the  eooduct  «f  i 
Ocauionally  the  playing  of  "politics"  has  been  of  no  small  momrot, 
diMStroas  oooaequencn  to  the  weU-beinjo:  of  the  schools.  Sotnetimoi 
tioo  of  idtools  has  been  considered  legitimate  spoils  to  the  party  in  pamm,  uai  i^ 
pointnieiits  have  been  made  as  a  matter  of  reward,  and  ratiovals  aa  4  OMtlv  d 
punishment.  The  evil  effects  of  such  proceedings  are  hard  to  oveft«tlaB««%  and  i^ 
deed  in  an  enlightened  community  are  difficult  of  credenct:.  Public 
severely  condemn  aU  attempts  at  poUHcal  interference  in  the  work  of  the 
of  the  bUod,  and  those  seeking  to  promote  it  should  ht  dealt  with  b«&uifi(|f. 
pily,  however,  sudi  conduct  seems  now  clearly  on  I  hr  drchnc  in  the  schools. « 
have  reaaoQ  to  believe  that  its  end  is  not  far  in  the  future.  On  thr  mrittcf  el  i 
in  schools,  see  Proceedings  of  American  ^\s«odAtion  uf  lri!>tru(.  !^1 

p.  3/9',  1896,  p.  34;  Mentor,  ii.,  1802.  p.  8S;  PrxKt»c»iings  of  N 
Charities  and  CorrectioD,  i88a.  p.  315:  Rcjxirt  of  Ohio  Sch^jol,  1^^,  p.  «f 
of  fonncr  pupils);  1900^  p.  90  (7lh  rcumon). 
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Procedure  in  States  without  Institutions 

Certam  States,  as  we  have  seen*  are  without  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  their  blind  children,  pro- 
viding for  such  in  a  school  in  some  other  State,  usually  a 
neighboring  one.  In  these  States  there  are  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  pupils;  and  it  is  considered  more  econom- 
ical, as  well  as  more  satisfactory  generally,  thus  to  contract 
with  an  outside  school.' 

Appointments  and  commitments  of  children  pro\qded 
for  in  this  way  are  usually  made  in  the  East  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  by  the  department  of  charities,  or  by  the 
special  commission  for  the  blind,  and  in  the  West  by  the 
board  of  education  or  of  charities.^  In  Mauie  and  Vermont 
the  Governor  has  charge  of  appointments.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  Jersey  pupils  are  placed  by  the  departments 
of  charities,  in  the  former  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Governor,  and  in  the  latter  through  a  special  board  for  the 
blind ;  and  in  Rhode  Island ,  by  the  Governor  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  charities.  In  Delaware  blind  chil  - 
dren  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  State  commis- 
sion for  the  blind.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  commit- 
ments are  made  through  the  commissioners  of  the  District 
after  application  to  the  institution  for  the  deaf.  In  Wyo- 
ming the  education  of  blind  children  is  directed  by  the  State 
board  of  charities  and  reform,  and  in  Arizona  and  Nevada 
by  the  departments  of  education. 

«  This  AnunsenicDt  seems  to  give  satisfaction  in  those  Stat»  which  have  it.  In 
the  cmse  of  New  Jersey  it  is  said  that  the  blind  an  thus  educated  "at  a  small  fraction 
of  what  would  be  the  co«t  to  care  for  ihem  in  an  institution"  in  the  State.  Report 
of  Department  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1906,  p,  21.  See  also  New  Jersey  Re- 
witw  of  ChaHiies  and  Corrections^ ,  vii,,  igo8,  p.  igo;  Message  of  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 1897,  p.  30.  In  Wyoming  it  is  said  that  the  bUnd  "  are  obtaining  an  education  in 
well  established  and  well  equipped  schools  in  other  States  and  receiving  other  ben- 
^ts  incident  thereto  at  comparatively  slight  cost  to  this  State."  Report  of  Board 
of  Charities  and  Reform*  igio,  p.  71.  See  also  Message  of  Governor  of  Oregon, 
1897,  P-  J';  1899.  P-  *S>  On  the  other  hand,  sec  Proceediogs  of  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction,  iqoS.  p.  2«6:  Measa^  of  Governor  of  Maine. 
tSQS.  P^  17^ 

« On  the  arrangements  for  sending  children  to  outside  schools,  sec  Proceedings  of 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1002,  p.  40.  We  have  already 
JtUiiced  chat  colored  children  in  West  Virginia  arc  sent  outside. 
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Plan  of  the  Day  School 


The  schools  for  the  blind  organized  in  the  United  Staler 
have  as  a  general  thing  been  boarding  institutions  whert 
the  pupils  have  lived  during  their  attendance  thereat.   Thii 
has  been  for  the  reason  that,  blind  children  being  scattered 
over  an  entire  State,  it  has  appeared  the  advantageous  pro- 
cedure to  gather  them  all  into  one  central  institutiofi 
their  instruction.    In  time,  however,  as  the  number  of 
children  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  certain  consuni- 
nities,  espedaily  large  dties,  the  question  has  arisen  of 
providiig  for  such  by  means  of  a  local  school  on  the  ordd 
of  that  for  children  with  sight,  to  be  as  fidly  a  part  of 
city's  or  State's  school  system. 

The  principle  of  the  day  school  for  the  blind  is 
but  the  manifestation  of  a  movement,  found  in  no  less 
idence  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  to  reduce  institutional 
life  to  its  lowest  possible  limits.    It  results  from  a  belief, 
shared  on  a  wider  and  wider  scale,  not  only  among  educators, 
but  among  leaders  in  social  thought  generally,  that  the 
institution  is  more  or  less  out  of  place  in  modem  concep- 
tions of  child  welfare,  and  is  to  be  accepted  only  in  the  ^ 
absence  of  anything  better.    An  illustration  of  this  vicir  is  ■ 
found  in  tlie  report  on  children  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1906: 

Institutional  care  of  healthy,  nomml  children  is  objfctioo 
able.  .  .  .  Institutional  care  for  educational  purposes  hk  wf* 
essary  for  a  portion  of  the  deaf  and  blind  children  .  ,  .  but  it* 
rccognij^ed  tliat  in  large  cities  public  schools  can  be  provided  fef 
many  deaf  and  blind  children.* 
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In  the  development  of  the  movement,  it  is  likely  that  the 
day  school  vn]l  become  more  and  more  common  in  centers 
of  population,  having  a  place  in  their  regular  school  systems. 
Beyond  such  centers,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  plan  will 
spread  ver>^  far  in  the  near  future;  and  it  is  possible  that 
States  not  having  large  cities  will  be  without  day  schools 
for  many  years  to  come*  In  any  events  in  nearly  all  the 
States  there  will  be  need  for  the  continuance  of  the  institu- 
tions, at  least  to  accommodate  children  living  in  rural 
sections,* 

_  Arguments  for  the  Day  School 

"  The  great  argument  for  the  day  school  for  the  blind  is 
that  it  is  not  well  that  children  be  "institutionalized.**  The 
habits  and  practices  of  the  institution  life  are  regarded  as 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  normal  life  which  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all  children,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled — 
this  appl>ing  no  less  in  educational  matters  than  in  others. 
It  is  the  home  that  should  be  the  center  of  the  alTection 
arid  interests  of  every  child.  No  matter  whether  the  institu- 
tion affords  more  desirable  surroundings  than  those  found 
particular  homes  from  which  children  come,  yet  while 
the  institution  they  are  removed  from  the  line  of  growth 
of  the  normal  child.  The  routine  life  and  the  associations 
f  the  institution  are  likely  to  have  an  effect  on  the  child 
t  altogether  salutar\'  or  wholesome;  while  in  the  continued 
ngregation  of  children  of  one  distinguishing  peculiarity, 
ey  may  become  less  ready  to  meet  the  full  relations  of 
ter  life.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  institution  many  im- 
rtant  lessons  in  domestic  economy  may  fail  to  be  learned, 
hile  the  attitude  towards  life,  socially,  economically,  and 
morally,  which  is  given  in  the  home,  may  in  the  greatest 
easure  be  lost. 

The  argument  for  the  day  school  may  be  stated  in  even 
more  positive  and  concrete  terms.    During  his  attendance  at 

<  It  hA5>  titio  been  suggestej!  that  blind  chitdren  might  attend  a.  day  school  during 
Ikat  6rst  schcMsl  yon,  later  to  be  transferred  to  an  institution.  On  this  question, 
iKtc  Report  o(  New  York  Institute,  191  Sr  P<  ^91  PennsylvaoiA  In8titutioa»  sgog,  1^,  i^. 
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it,  the  child  does  not  become  a  stranger  in  his  own  hanie, 
while  there  is  in  turn  kept  alive  a  feeling  of  family  rcspoft- 
sibility.  Parents  also  become  much  more  willing  to  have 
their  child  in  school,  with  the  result  that  a  larger  proportiao 
of  blind  children  are  induced  to  enter  school  than  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  seek  admittance  at  an  instit 
The  day  school  at  the  same  time  becomes  a  part  < 
known  educational  system.  The  equal  standards  in 
instruction  of  the  blind  are  at  once  recognized,  while  Ike 
public  in  general  becomes  better  acquainted  with  their  pos- 
sibOities  and  with  their  limitations.  Finally,  a  not  imimpor- 
tant  factor  in  the  situation  appears  in  the  lessened  cost  of  tk 
day  school.  For  it  no  costly  special  plant  is  necessary, 
are  large  amounts  to  be  paid  for  food,  supplies,  attem 
and  the  like.  At  present  the  average  per  capita  cost  for" 
maintenance  is  practically  half  that  for  the  institution. 

Arguments  against  the  Day  School 

The  main  argument  for  the  institution  for  the  educatkin 
of  the  blind  is  that  they  form  a  small  but  distinct  portion 
of  the  community,  that  special  methods  have  to  be  em- 
ployed for  their  instruction,  and  that  for  meeting  the  situa- 
tion as  a  whole  tliis  arrangement  is  best  adapted.  In  tk 
operation  of  day  schools  extraordinary  duties  arc  imposed 
upon  the  regular  schools,  not  only  in  the  providing  of  spedftl 
teachers,  but  in  the  furnishing  of  escort  for  pupils  to  aad 
from  their  homes.  It  remains  a  question,  also,  just  hot 
far  the  blind  are  on  a  level  with  their  sighted  c< 
their  school  life,  or  how  far  they  are  really  absorbed 
the  ranks  of  the  latter.  In  an  institution,  for  its  part, 
children  may  be  under  intelligent  and  helpful  su] 
their  entire  time,  with  proper  provision  for  study  and  for 
all  else  that  is  concerned  in  their  well-rounded  dcvclopincnl. 
influences  being  exerted  that  perhaps  are  quite  absent  from 
the  home.' 


<  In  Kunc  institutions  pupils  livinj;  ocftr  by  uie  permitted  to  apeiul  one  or  i 
M  bbme  durixtf  the  week. 
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I  Advantages  of  the  institution  are  also  to  be  stated  in 
^bnore  concrete  fonn.  In  none  but  the  largest  of  day  schools 
can  well-graded  classes  be  expected;  and  in  the  want  of 
such  an  arrangement  pupils  who  are  slow  to  learn  are  likely 
to  have  a  hard  and  discouraging  time  of  it.  Moreover,  in 
the  institution  there  may  be  a  relative  freedom  from  a 
course  of  study  standardized  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
with  sight,  whereby  is  permitted  the  adoption  of  a  course 
better  adapted  for  the  particular  wants  of  the  blind.  In  the 
soda t ion,  furthermore,  with  children  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion, or  in  the  life  outside  the  classroom,  there  is  acquired 
a  general  information,  often  of  a  ver>^  practical  character 
and  value,  which  is  not  so  fully  to  be  had  in  any  other  way. 
In  the  institution,  lastly,  with  its  usually  larger  and  more 
centralized  resources,  there  may  be  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults along  lines  other  than  those  for  mental  development. 
■  To  the  physical  well-being  of  the  blind  child,  which  is  too 
often  neglected,  attention  may  be  given  in  appropriate 
measure,  with  the  furnishing  of  suitable  facilities  for  gen- 
eral physical  culture.  In  the  study  of  music  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  on  a  scale  and  with  a  range  hardly  possible 
elsewhere.  Finally,  proper  provision  for  manual  training, 
including  necessar)^  equipment,  is  more  likely  to  be  avail- 
able at  an  institution.' 


Growth  and  Present  Organization  of  Day  Schools 


The  day  school  movement,  though  materializing  late, 
not  a  whoUy  new  conception.    It  has  been  considered 

1  For  Brguments  for  &od  against  the  day  school,  see  Proceedings  of  American  In- 
of  the  Blind,  189a,  p.  15;  1910,  p.  51;  tijia,  p.  531  Pwjceedings  of  American 
Ld'on  of  Workere  for  the  Blind,  191 1,  p.  94;  Outlook  fttr  Ike  Blind,  ii.,  tgog,  p,  4,8; 
1914,  p.  117;  Report  of  United  States  Commlaaioner  of  Eklucation,  iprj,  J., 
471;  iot5»  i-  P-  soy.  Report  of  Pennsyivanla  Institution,  1910,  p.  26;  Report  of 
Board  of  Education,  igio,  p.  35;  Report  of  MiJwaukee  Board  of  School 
I,  igia,  p.  55;  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association,  igoj,  p.  851; 
llQOi.  p.  QO*:  100^,  P-  1 137;  T910,  p.  1050;  David  Mitchell,  "Schools  and  Class«t  for 
;](cepUonal  Children"  (Clevdand  Educational  Survey).  tot6»  p.  24.    See  aJao  A.  G. 
"American  Charities,"  rev.  ed.,  iqo8,  p.  ity,  R.  R.  Reeder,  "How  Two 
Children  Uve  and  Learn/'  1910.  pp.  47.  117;  *'Philanibropy  and  Sodal 
"  iSifu,  p.  \i2'tJ<mmalt^  EducaHoH^  Ixxii.,  19x0,  p.  15. 
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from  time  to  time  during  the  entire  period  of  the  educatkn 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,*  Its  actual  appearance, 
however,  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  tweatietli 
century.*  The  first  city  to  take  up  the  work  was  Chicac^  m 
1900.'  Since  then  day  schools  have  been  established  in 
some  thirteen  cities — Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Racine,  Detroit,  New  York,  Newaik, 
Jersey  City,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  and  Houston. • 

Day  schools  are  thus  now  found  in  nine  States,  In  CjI- 
ifomia,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Texas  they  are  organijeed 
and  supported  merely  as  parts  of  the  local  educational 
systems.  In  New  Jersey  and  New  York  there  is  expraa 
statutory  authorization  for  their  establishment.'  In 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  not  only  is  there  legal  per- 
mission for  their  creation,  but  State  ftmds  are  granted  for 
their  maintenance.  Where  day  schools  are  established 
under  direct  legal  enactment,  application  by  the  local 
authorities  is  usually  to  be  made  to  the  State  department 
of  education,*  a  minimum  number  of  pupils  being  specified 
for  a  class7  As  a  rule  the  law  makes  similar  provisioil  faf 
the  deaf,  the  crippled,  and  other  physically  defective  dasses. 
The  amount  allowed  for  each  blind  pupil  ranges  frcwn  $160 


YqA 


1  See  Report  of  MoiisacbusetU  Board  of  Charity,  1866.  p,  hn.i  Report  of 
Ijislitution«  1858,  p.  8;  1868,  p.  10;  i86g,  p.  4;  1871*  p.  26;  1874,  p.  iiq; 
vania  Institution,  1871.  p>  tsi  Ceremonks  at  Levying  of  Comer  Stone  ol  New 
State  School,  1866,  p.  39:  Proceedings  of  Ajnerican  Assodatioa  oi  Ibstrvdoni 
Blind,  187 1.  P-  17;  Outlook /or  the  Blind,  ii.,  1908,  p.  67. 

vin  certain  dllcs,  espedaliy  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicaso,  and  lii 
day  schools  have  been  largely  promoted  by  associations  for  the  blind. 

*  This  came  near  being  started  in  iSga,  after  the  abandonment  ol  the  plan  foi  • 
second  institution  in  Illinois,  which  was  to  have  been  located  in  Cbicaco.  Sm 
Prabkntt  i.,  igoo,  p.  &2;  Report  of  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  igoi,  p|>.  17,  M^ 
1907,  p.  180:  Outlook  for  ike  Blind,  I,  1907,  pp.  30,  37* 

*  Day  idiooU  in  one  or  two  smaller  dties  have  been  diaoNitinucd.  For  taUi  m  tt> 
day  flc^ls,  tea  Appendix  6. 

*  In  New  York  the  requirement  does  not  extend  to  dtica  in  which  there 
ready  existing  schoob,  Induding  schools  under  private  directioo.  In  tasiH 
sdbooli  were  started  before  tlie  enactment  of  a  law. 

*  Special  inipectors  may  be  appointed  by  this  department  to  k«(i>  la 
the  work. 

*  In  Ohio  and  WisoonsiD  the  number  Is  j,  and  in  New  Jersey  and  New  YoA  1^ 
In  New  Jcncy  the  maximum  number  is  15.  In  New  York  if  there  are  l«i  Ihsa  10^ 
prmrUoo  may  be  mjide  at  some  other  center. 
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$250.*  In  one  or  two  cases  additional  sums  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  board  of  certain  pupils.^  In  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  there  are  also  permissive 
statutes  for  day  schools,  though  as  yet  unavailed  of.' 

In  their  practical  organization,  day  schools  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  the  installation  of  appropriate  facilities 
and  appliances  for  the  blind  in  the  regular  public  schools. 
For  a  certain  number  of  children  living  within  convenient 
distance,  centers  are  opened  in  a  school  building,'*  In  each 
a  special  teacher  is  employed  for  assistance  in  the  learning 
of  lessons  and  for  general  advice.^  The  pupils,  after  due 
preparation,  especially  as  they  pass  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades,  go  for  recitation  to  the  regular  classrooms 
in  company  with  the  seeing  children.  In  most  cases  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  gymnasium  work,  for  music,  and  for 
manual  training. 

I      Special  Classes  for  Pahtlally  Sighted  PtrpiLS 

In  connection  with  day  schools  for  the  blind,  there  has 
arisen  the  question  of  similar  pro\dsion  for  pupils  who, 
while  not  actually  "  blind,"  yet  have  eyesight  so  impaired 
as  to  allow  them  to  carry  on  work  in  the  regular  classes 

I  I  In  Illinois  the  amount  is  $160,  in  Wisconsin  faoo,  and  in  Oliio  I250.  la  Wiscon- 
dn  It  vm  fofmerly  liso,  and  in  Ohio  fonneiiy  $300.  In  New  Jersey  a  spedal  stun 
may  be  charged  for  pupils  from  outside, 

>  In  Wisconsin  $125  is  allowed  for  board  and  transportation.  In  Ohio  S250  is 
allowed  for  the  board  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  not  at  the  home 
of  the  par^rat  or  suardian,  the  total  number  so  provided  for  not  exceeding  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  enrollment.  The  arrangement  here  is  known  as  the  "'cottage  plan." 
Residence  of  each  child  Is  usually  not  longer  than  one  year. 

'  In  Minnesota  the  mimmum  number  of  pupils  is  5.  and  the  amount  allowed  1 100. 
In  Washington  defective  daaaes  generally  ore  included,  which  seems  also  to  be  the 
case  in  Pennsylvania. 

*  It  is  customary  to  furnish  guides  to  and  from  school  when  th^e  are  not  olher- 
wiae  provided  for,  and  to  pay  street  car  fares  as  well.  In  several  dties  there  is  co- 
operation with  local  associations  for  the  blind,  pupils  being  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  offered  by  such. 

*  The  number  ol  pupils  to  a  dass  seldom  exceeds  a  dozen,  and  is  often  much  less, 
la  cities  where  there  are  several  centers,  there  Js  usually  a  general  supervising  te^icher. 

(Ib  Cleveland  there  b  a  special  agent  for  vocatiotial  giiidance,  who  also  keeps  in 
for  a  few  years  with  those  who  have  completed  thdr  course.  In  one  or  two 
certain  instnictioa  is  provided  during  vacation  periods. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUM) 

Question  of  a  National  College 

In  a  complete  systan  of  education  for  the  blind,  wei 
expect  that  some  provision  would  be  made  for  the  higber 
education  of  those  pupOs  of  the  various  schools  of  tk 
countr>'  who  might  be  fitted  for  it  and  who  might  be  te- 
elited  by  it*  As  the  final  step  in  the  work  of  their  instm 
tion  in  America,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  special  coilcft 
be  created,  prepared  to  receive  blind  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.* 

To  undertake  this  task^  the  United  States  Govcnimdit 
has  been  looked  to  in  the  first  instance.  It  has  been  f^ 
garded  as  representing  the  centralized  power  of  the  land, 
and  as  the  most  suitable  agency  to  reach  all  the  blind.  A 
further  ground  has  been  adduced  in  the  fact  that  Congres 
has  established  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an  institu don 

I  An  addiUotiA]  reason  iidva.Qced  lor  such  higher  ct1ucj.tiiin  is  th^t  thcRliy  tk 
sUnd&rdft  of  the  schoob  would  be  nised  and  perbji(>^  mn<)c  in  more 
meat.    On  the  number  of  gradtiato  fipom  flchoob  likcl>'  to  cater  the 
Problem t  ii.,  1901,  p.  39. 

*  On  the  m&tter  of  the  higher  educadou  of  Uic  blind,  see  Edm^$Mt,  ix..  tgoo»^ 
398;  Report  of  Connecticut  Bo«urd  of  Education  for  the  Blind.  1000,  p  4;  Ck 
Rjniew,  ijt.«  1899,  p.  531;  Proceedingt  of  Amerfcao  AsaodaLir;n  of  rn»tructon 
Blind.  18^.  p.  2S',  Proceedia«5  of  American  Association  of  Workcn  lor  the 
tgos,  p.  11:  1907,  p.  laS;  Proceedings  of  National  Education 
p.  671;  Report  of  Minnesota  Board  of  Control,  190S,  p.  564:  Report  of  Qhfe 
1895,  p.  108  (5th  reunion  of  former  puptb,  1890):  i^,  p.  11:  Marytaad  StiodL 
1901,  p.  10:  looj,  p.  69;  Western  {*ennsylvinia  Institution,  1914,  p.  t7;  Vf/t^ 
vania  Institution,  igij,  p.  31;  Report  of  United  States  romtnlaiomr  of  BteA^ 
tioD.  1915.  U  P-  506;  J.  W.  Welch,  "AUUit»e»  and  Achieveaenti  ol  tbi  BM.' 
J90S,  p.  349:  PfobUm,  I,  1900,  p.  74;  ii  ♦  1901,  p.  86;  iii.,  1901.  p.  47;  ir.,  t^i. 
p.  t8;  Bulietin  of  Missouri  National  College  Association  fof  the  Blind.  1805;  Si^ 
plonentaJ  Bulletin,  1897;  Address  of  A.  I.  Wtlsoa,  before  jd  Ansual  CuflWtioft 
of  Missouri  National  CoUege  Association  for  the  Blind,  1897;  Addr—  bttatt  Atmi 
lean  Blind  Peopie'6  Higher  Educadon  and  General  Impfttvement  Aflodatioa,  ilgl; 
.\ddress  of  D.  W.  McGill.  before  same  bod)r.  1898;  Votins  BuUeditf  ol 
lit.  1897;  »nd,  1898  (Oct.);  3rd,  1899  (SepL). 


ttMt,  a.,  t9oat»- 
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for  the  collegiate  education  of  the  deaf;  and  it  has  been 
"thought  that  it  might  come  to  feel  a  corresponding  duty 
^with  respect  to  the  blind. 

The  matter  of  the  creation  of  a  National  coUege  for  the 
blind  by  the  United  States  has  received  frequent  attention 
from  educators  and  friends  of  the  blind,  and  from  the  blind 
tBemselves.  In  187 1  the  matter  was  definitely  taken  up  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind. ^  A  few  years  later  on  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  to  which  assistance 
was  voted  by  Congress,  it  was  suggested  that  a  college 
might  be  realized  in  connection  therewith,  but  the  scheme 
did  not  meet  with  general  approval. ^  In  1886  Congress 
was  formally  asked  by  the  Association  of  Instructors  to 
create  a  special  college,  but  without  affirmative  result.' 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  occasional  efforts  on  the 
part  of  certain  indix-iduals  to  induce  Federal  action,  such 
now  and  then  taking  the  form  of  a  memorial  from  some 
State  legislature.*  Congress^  however,  has  never  felt  itself 
called  upon  to  move  in  this  direction.*  Suggestion  has  also 
been  made  that  private  philanthropy  be  invoked  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,  and  steps  have  even 


)  Pitkceediogs,  xS7r.  pp.  ij,  50,  31. 

t  See  Chapter  XXVII.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  it  was  the  hope  of  Dr.  Howe 
the  Perkins  Institution  to  have  a  college  in  csonnection  with  a  National  conserv- 
ol  music,  which  should  be  jointly  controlled  by  the  several  States  and  the 
Government.  "The  diflereut  States,"  be  said,  "would  doubtl^A  pay  the 
of  the  education  of  a  select  number  at  the  National  institution."  Report  of 
Institutioo,  1869,  p.  31.  See  also  Journal  0J  Social  Scimce,  ii.,  1870,  p.  730, 
MwMchusctts  in  1876  (Laws,  ch-  6)  there  was  incorporated  an  institution,  the 
'^Americmn  Colk^  and  Musical  Conservatory  for  the  Blind,"  with  power  to  hold 
proper^  to  the  value  of  $300,000.    It,  however,  never  matenali/^, 

•  See  Committee  of  .\merican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Letter  to 
Chairman  and  Mcmbeii  of  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia,  1886;  Proceedings 
ol  American  Aasodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  18S6,  p,  64;  Report  of  Mary- 
bnd  School*  i&36.  p.  to. 

«  Sec  I^ws  of  Minnesota,  looo,  p.  709;  Laws  of  Nortli  Carolina,  igog,  p.  13O6,  In 
Nottll  Carolina  action  was  taken  by  a  unanimous  vote.  See  Report  of  Minnesota 
Bamrd  ci  Control,  iqo6.  p.  iH',  OuUook  for  the  Mind,  m^^  TQOQ.p.  19. 

•  On  efforts  to  induce  Congreia  to  act,  see  Problem,  ii.»  1901,  p.  49;  IntematUnd 
fUcard  of  CkorUm  9f*d  ComeHmt  U  tS^.  P-  27:  Mentor,  iii.,  1893,  p.  311;  Oii<^A 
J§r  ikt  BUttd,  Ui.,  1Q09,  p,  iq;  Proceodiaga  of  American  Association  of  Insiructon  of 
iht  BUnd,  1904.  p.  11;  1910.  p.  ^5- 
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EDUCATION   OF   BLIND   CHILDREN 


Whatever  may  be  the  course  eventually  to  be  lAkcn  \rf 
the  Federal  Government,  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  pbb 
duty  before  the  several  States  in  the  matter  of  scholar^i^ 
In  this  way  the  higher  education  of  the  blind  is  but  bchf 
provided  for  on  the  same  terms  as  is  that  for  pcnon 
who  have  sight-'  The  particular  action  called  for  is  in  the 
main  the  appropriation  of  a  small  sura  for  each  blind  studow 
to  secure  the  aid  of  a  seeing  person  to  read  to  him — a  sum 
which  need  not  be  in  excess  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  foi  om 
year.  In  point  of  fact,  fuU  "scholarships/*  which  wadd 
include  contingent  expenses  as  well,  are  not  thus  creatal 
but  only  the  rendering  of  assistance  to  enable  a  blind  per- 
son  to  meet  the  demands  imposed  on  him.  Tuition  at  « 
Stale  university  is  in  general  free. 

The  States  of  the  Union  are  now  beginning  to  take  action 
along  this  line,  the  first  one  being  New  York  in  1907. 
Special  assistance,  whether  by  scholarships  or  otherwise, 
is  at  present  afforded  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Missouri. 
South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kansas,  California,  Minnesota,  Ncir 
Jersey,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  In  them  it  is  usually 
pro\aded  that  the  student  aided  be  in  good  and  regular 
standing,  and  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  and  as  a  rule  attend- 
ing an  institution  mthin  the  State,  often  the  State  umya- 
sity.'  The  amount  allowed  is  generally  $300,*  with  some- 
times a  limitation  upon  the  number  to  be  assisted  in  one 
year.^  Direction  of  this  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  school  for  the  blind  in  California,  New  York,  Mb* 
nesota,  South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin;  of  the  State  board 
of  administration  in  Kansas  and  Ohio;  of  the  State  depart 
ment  of  education  in  New  Jersey;  and  of  the  county  cotnt 

1 A  ooUcge  a>urse  in  connectioo  nitb  the  State  school  has  abo 
Sem  Report  of  Kanna  School.  x886.  p.  q, 

*  Thoe  noit  uraaUy  be  evideoce  of  ioabOity  to  make  paymaal.    Qft«n 
to  proffCJi  it  feqttirrd  at  stated  periods, 

•  la  Sooth  Carolina  the  amount  is  I150.    In  Ohio  it  it  left  to  the  dutcfetion  ti 
State  ichool.    In  New  Jersey  f  too  additional  U  allowed  for  fees. 

•TheDttoWin  MinouriisSJo  Mint}eioU5»UNlinSouthCarQlitiA4.   In  I 
oottSB  not  more  than  $1,500  may  be  apended  in  oat  year,  and  ia  Cattfonua 
more  than  I4, too,  the  limit  having  formodly  beea  lii,Qoo«    In  sev 
reridence  in  the  State  of  a  certain  number  of  ytu%  is  required* 
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in  Missouri.  In  Indiana  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  the  State  are  required  to  furnish  a  reader  at  the  request 
cf  Uind  students  in  attendance.^ 

Certain  private  institutions  of  learning  have  also  been 
generous  in  allowing  scholarships  to  the  blind.'  Occasion- 
wHy  a  private  organization  has  undertaken  to  assist  in  the 
matter.  To  the  graduates  of  a  few  of  the  schools  aid  is 
afforded  at  college  by  loans  or  otherwise. 

>  This  is  to  be  of  three  houxs  a  day. 

>  See  OuOookfor  the  Blind,  viii.,  1915,  p.  153. 


CHAPTER  XVir 

PROVISION   FOR   THE  EDUCATION   OF  THE  BUND  SY 

STATES 


In  the  several  preceding  chapters  we  have  considered  tbe 
provisions  which  have  in  general  been  made  for  the  edtia- 
tion  of  blind  children  in  the  United  States,  including  tkc 
organization  of  institutions,  the  arrangements  few  pupik 
sent  to  schools  in  other  States,  the  plan  of  the  day  sdhool 
and  the  measures  designed  for  higher  education.  In  thf 
present  chapter  we  shall  examine  the  provisions  in  tht 
several  States  individually,  determining  to  what  cxtcnl 
and  in  what  manner  instruction  has  been  undertakcti  in 
each.* 

Alabama,  A  school  for  the  deaf  was  established  at  Tilb- 
dega  in  1858,  into  which  in  1867  the  blind  were  allowed  to 
enter.^  In  1888  a  separate  insdtution,  the  Alahuu 
School  for  the  Blind,  was  set  up.*  In  1891  the  Alabnoi 
School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind  was  created.^  All  these 
schools  are  controlled  by  a  single  board  of  trustees  of  thir 
teen  members,  including  the  Governor  and  the  Sutc 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.' 

Arizona,    Blind  children  have  since  1891  been  sent  to 

I  In  opnnectjon  with  sevenl  of  the  bomes  for  vey  ycmiif  blSod  tMAm,  u  ^ 
at  in  &  («w  of  tbe  homo  few  iidults,  ft  certain  amount  of  ins^cttoo  k  afiofikd.  Ss 
Chupter  XXX. 

■Laws,  1867,  p.  550:  1869,  ch.  107;  t&7o.  p.  QS:  »87i,  p.  89;  1*79.  p.  w;  tMs. ^ 
158.  See  oho  Laws.  1S60,  p.  344.  In  1S70  1  fcbool  was  itarted  at  MobOt.  «Mb 
lasted  a  few  years. 

•  Lawn,  1887.  pp.  SO.  70.  Tbe  joint  school  was  callotl  the  Alabama  lant^fOtim^ 
the  Eduaation  of  the  Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind,  and  the  AUbama  ImdhitkB  itf  tk 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.  The  Mrhooi  for  tlie  Blind  wai  caJl^  the  Actdaqy  lor  tit 
BHnd  tm  too». 

•Laws,  i8gT.  ch.  aog, 

•Uws.  1889.  P^  ag;  i8qi.  p.  458;  iSgj^  p.  o^si  i^oo,  p.  *Si  tOOt*  P.  Mi  t9^^*3' 

Code,  igor,  li  iw3-wsa. 
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ools  in  neighboring  States,  the  State  board  of  education 
^  authorized  to  contract  for  their  education.' 

Arkansas.  A  private  school  was  opened  at  Arkadelphia 
in  i860,  which  in  1868  was  removed  to  Little  Rock  and 
Uken  over  by  the  State.*  The  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  control  for  char- 
itable institutions,* 

California.     The  California  School   for  the  Deaf  and 

Ewas  established  in  San  Francisco  in  i860,  which  in 
was  removed  to  Berkeley.^     It  is  controlled  by  a 
of  sijc  directors,  wth  supervision  by  the  State  board 
'  of  charities  and  corrections.*    There  is  a  day  school  in  Los 
eles,  opened  in  19 16,  and  conducted  by  the  dty.    Pro- 
ision  is  made  for  higher  education*. 
Colorado,    A  school  for  the  deaf  was  opened  at  Colorado 
rings  in  1874,  in  which  in  1883  a  department  for  the 
blind  was  created.^    The  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  is  governed  by  a  board  of  five  trustees,  and  is 
visited  by  the  State  departments  of  charities  and  education,* 

»L»w»i  1891.  ch.  94;  1895,  da.  lo;  loi  J»  chs.  9»  36;  Rev.  SUt,  1913,  Civ.  Code, 
H 1654-1865,  4494-44^7.  A  department  for  the  bHnd  may  be  crcftted  nt  the  StAle 
Uotvoaty  when  there  are  as  many  a&  five  apfiJicants. 

<Uvt,  t8s9f  P^  45>  1867*  p.  550;  1868,  p.  154-  The  school  whilein  privAte  tuods 
nooved  aid  from  the  State  practic&Uy  froin  its  start. 

•U»t»  r87S,  P-  134:  •870,  P*  83;  1883,  pp.  i8a,  tg6;  i8gj,  pp.  aas,  tfi;  189s* 
di.  78;  1911,  ch,  t&4;  1915,  ch.  108;  Dig.  Stat..  1916,  H  4667-4674,  4769-4809. 
I&  t879  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  froEn  the  Arkansas  Institute  for  the 
Kdvottion  of  the  Blind.  In  1895  it  came  ttiider  its  present  control,  before  which 
time  it  was  governed  by  a  special  board  of  trustee, 

*Uwa,  i860,  pp.  311.  277;  1861,  p.  81;  1864,  pp.  III.  J97;  1866,  pp.  540.  579; 
'86S.P.  is6;  1874.  PP  36,  115.  751;  X876,  p.  686;  1880,  p.  ai. 

•  Uws^  1903.  p,  388:  190s,  P  488;  I9t3*  pp.  * J5t  4t ».  I44J;  «9«S,  P-  «>;  Po*  Code. 
'^i$<  U  >i36-3382;  Gen.  Laws,  p.  239.  The  school  was  &rst  called  the  California 
liiilitutioii  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind;  in  1861 .  the  Institution 
(M'the  Education  and  Care  of  the  Indigent  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind;  in  1867,  the  In- 
■titailiQil  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind;  in  1905,  the  Institute  for 
^Jkd  tad  the  Blind:  and  in  1913,  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  The 
3t>te  board  of  control  has  charge  of  the  financial  jiTairs  of  thii  school.  In  1915  pro- 
^*ion  was  made  for  the  eventual  separation  of  the  blind  from  the  deaf. 

*Uw«,  1913.  p.  806;  1915,  p.  13*9;  1917,  p.  48s;  Gen.  Laws,  p.  875. 

'Uws,  1874.  p.  loi:  1881,  p.  306;  l88j,  p.  969;  1885.  p.  977;  1887,  p.  394- 

•Lawv  fSoi,  p.  388;  189s,  p.  •1^1909,  pp.  324r  333;  Ann.  Stat.,  19H,  ||  $oog- 
S^'  was  caJled  tl  '        1    'v  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Mute 

■*  h  when  it  bt  '         titution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

«■  >ftvedit8^  ,189s. 
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Connecticut.  In  1832  tJie  State  began  sendiiig  bM 
children  to  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Massachtiscttss  i 
policy  that  has  continued  to  the  present,  though 
vanced  pupils  are  n6w  so  provided  for.  In  1888  a  pi 
school  for  young  blind  children  was  established  at  Hartford, 
to  which  since  1893  the  State  has  made  approp- ■  '  It 
is  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  1 .  1  tiich 

includes  also  a  nursery  department  and  an  industrial  <fc- 
partment,  all  under  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees.  A 
special  board  of  education  for  the  blind  has  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  blind  children.* 

Delaware,     Blind  children  arc  sent  to  schools  in 
sylvania  and  Maryland,  this  policy  having  been 
1835.    The  State  commission  for  the  blind  has  charge  of 
their  education.' 

District  of  Columbia,  On  the  establishment  of  a  schod 
for  the  deaf  in  Washington  in  1857,  a  department  was 
created  for  the  blind .  In  1865  this  department  was  dosed, 
and  since  that  time  blind  children  have  been  sent  to  Mary- 
land for  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioiim 
of  the  District,  after  application  to  the  president  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf.* 

Florida.  The  Florida  School  for  the  Deai  and  the  Blind 
was  opened  at  St.  Augustine  in  1885.^  It  is  in  the  hands  ai 
the  State  board  of  control  of  educational  institutions,  with 
general  supervision  by  the  State  department  of  education* 

*Laws,  iSag,  p.  loi;  iSqj,  ch.  156;  1S95*  ch&  30J,  319;  iSw.  di.  31S;  ioos«d. 
164;  tooj,  ch.  62;  1Q05,  ch.  66;  Rev.  Laws,  iQoa,  f{  «8ji,  3385-^30%. 

>Laws,  183s.  pp.  3X7»  356;  1837.  P-  66:  1841,  p.  356:  i&4 
185a,  p.  138;  Laws,  1853.  p^  118;  i86op  ch.  no:  1865,  ch.  S5i: 
Stat.,  i8s»-i874,  p.  345;  Law»»  1875,  ch.  58:  189,1,  chs.  645,  fc-T,.-,  . 
1&9S,  pp.  388-300;  Laws,  1899,  ch.  345:  1907,  ch.  n\;  1900,  p.  n 
Rev.  Stat.,  1915,  II  414.  *58S-3S92.  3743.    The  Justices  of  the  Supt 
fonnerly  trustees  ex^JfUio  for  the  cducatioo  of  the  hliml»  naMnnwinitei 
the  Governor. 

*  Sut.,  1857.  ch.  46:  1865,  ch.  50;  1899,  ch.  434;  »9c»8,  ch,  19*;  U.  S. 
tgi6.  II  9j6o.  9361.   Until  1908  the  commitinent  of  chlldrea  was  la  tlie  hmilH 
President  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  D«af. 

*  Laws,  1883.  ch.  345o> 
>  Lava,  1895.  ch.  4363 ;  1903,  ch.  s 309: 1905.  ch.  5384;  1909.  ch,  S997i Cooi^  1 

1914,  II 416,  4i6ji,  4r6U.  4i<^rr.  4t7c-43S-    The  school  wia  cmlfed  tlM 
the  Bljjwi,  De«f  and  Dumb  till  1903,  when  K  became  the  Sdaool  tot 
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Georgia.  On  the  opening  of  the  State  school  for  the  deaf 
at  Cave  Spring  in  1846,  some  blind  children  were  placed 
in  it  for  instruction.^  The  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind 
was  established  at  Macon  in  1851.*  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  seven  trustees,^ 

Idaho.  Before  the  creation  of  an  institution  in  the  State, 
blind  children  were  sent  to  schools  in  other  States.*  The 
Idaho  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  was  es- 
tablished at  Boise  in  1906,  being  removed  to  Gooding 
in  1 9 10.  It  is  directed  by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation.* 

lUinais,  A  private  school  was  opened  at  Jackson\i]le 
in  1848,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  State  the  following 
year.'  The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  is  controlled  by 
the  department  of  public  welfare,  the  department  of  edu- 
cation  also  having  powers  of  inspection."  In  Chicago 
there  are  classes  for  blind  children  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  begun  in  1900,  and  operating  under  a  State 
law.' 

Indiana,  The  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished at  Indianapolis  in   1S47,  before  which  time  some 

Deaf  and  Dumb.    The  present  name  was  given  in  iqoq.    In  1895  a  dep4Lrtinent  for 
colored  pupils  was  opened.    The  first  trustees  of  the  institution  consisted  of  the 
State  twkrd  of  education;  in  1903  it  was  placed  under  a  5peda]  board;  and  in  1905 
it  came  under  the  present  plan. 
»  Laws.  1845,  p.  25. 

•  Laws,  1851-1851,  p.  4;  1854,  pp.  161 07;  1855-1856.  p.  10;  1857.  p.  1 1 ;  1859,  p.  15; 
ifife,  p.  35.  Id  i86i  the  school  w«  removed  to  Fort  Vall^.  where  It  remained  a 
short  time. 

•Laws.  1868,  p.  13;  1870,  pp.  4S5p  494;  Code,  1873,  P.  i^s;  Laws,  i88jt  p.  61; 
Ann.  Code,  1914,  §§  153.1,  1401-1415*  Until  1871  the  school  was  known  as  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  In  1S81  a  department  was  opened  for  colored  children. 
The  school  also  has  a  board  of  ten  visitors,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

«Laws,  1891.  p.  236;  1899,  pp.  162,  463. 

•  Laws.  1905.  P-  j8o:  1907,  p.  240;  1909,  p.  370;  Rev,  Code,  1908,  H  800-804. 

•  Laws,  1849.  p.  39;  i85i»  p.  100;  t8s3»  P^  oo;  tSss*  PP^  55,  4?:  t8s7»  P.  84- 
'Laws.  1869,  p.  63;  1875.  P-  104;  i887i  P-  100;  iQoSi  ?•  87;  1909,  P-  10^;  »Oia, 

p,  66;  1917.  P-  734;  Ann.  Stat.,  1913,  PP.  173,  i77*  804,  823-833.  In  1905  the  name 
^^Was  chajiged  from  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  In  1909 
^Bfflie  school  came  under  its  present  management,  having  previously  had  a  special 
^Hl|te|d  of  trustees.  It  has  also  a  board  of  visitors  of  three  members.  In  1892  there 
^^^^H|  movement  to  create  a  second  institution  in  Chicago,  an  appropriation  of 
P^PIhd  \3ma%  made  and  a  lot  purchased;  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  through. 
»liwt>  1897.  P-  »9o;  «9".  p.  S07\  Ann.  Sut.,  p,  5965. 
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pupils  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  Kentucky  and  Obk' 
It  is  directed  by  a  board  of  four  trustees,  with  supervi^ut 
by  the  State  departments  of  education  and  chantic&* 
Provision  is  made  for  higher  education,* 

Iowa.  A  private  school  was  opened  at  Keokuk  in  1&51, 
which  the  following  year  was  taken  over  by  the  Stale  and 
moved  to  Iowa  City,  being  removed  in  1862  to  Vinlc** 
The  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind  is  controlled  by  the  Sutc 
board  of  education.* 

Kansas.  A  private  school  was  started  in  Kansas  Citv* 
in  1864,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  State  in  1867.*  Tk 
State  School  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by  the  State  board  of 
administration  of  educational  institutions/  Pro\i5 
made  for  higher  education.® 

Kentucky,  In  1842  a  private  school  was  opened  in  Lcvus- 
ville,  which  the  following  year  was  adopted  by  the  Sutt* 


<Law!i.  1&47.  p.  41:  184S,  ch.  76;  Rev.  Sui,.  1853.  p.  161;  Iavi,  iSso^  dk.|i; 
1865,  p.  124;  t86o,  p.  32:  tS79,  p.  4. 

•Laws,  i88j,  p.  15;  1801,  p.  iw;  180s.  ch.  14s;  1807*  P  i57?  i8go.  P  477;  Vfi^ 
ch.  98;  1909,  ch.  146;  iQii,  ch.  aij:  Ann.  Sut.,  1014,  hhi4n-U9-i,  iS^^XM' 
6675,  ioao3.  In  1908  the  name  was  changed  from  the  Institutioa  (or  the 
of  the  BUod.  From  i8qs  to  1897  the  sdiod  was  under  a  board  <rf  cootnL 
early  period  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  aho  president  of  the 
o(  Ibe  school  for  the  deaf  and  of  ibe  a^Ium  for  the  insane. 

<  Laws,  toi7,  ch.  169;  Ann.  Stat.,  Supp.,  1918, 1 6867a. 

^Laws,  1849.  ch.  lai;  Code,  iSsr.  p.  186:  Laws,  1853,  ch.  26;  iilsj«  ck  jit; 
ch.  51;  1864,  ch.  36:  1870,  ch.  31;  1872,  ch.  44;  1877,  ch.  73. 

*Laws,  1898.  ch.  it8;  1900,  chs.  88.  175;  tQit.ch.  141;  Code^  i8o7iP.  014;* 
tOU.  H  1354A,  2682c,  2682W.  27i5-27i8f,  2739;  Supp,,  19)  Sr  I  254^.    Hie 
called  the  Iowa  Asylum  (or  the  Blind  until  1855,  when  it  became  the 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  title  it  held  tUl  1873-    It  was  tmideff  a  ^ndil 
board  of  trustees  until  1898,  when  it  came  under  the  Sute  board  of  ooatiol.   Ife  mit 
the  present  arrangement  was  effected. 

•  Gen.  Stat.,  1S68,  p.  102;  Laws,  t868,  chs.  7,  25;  1873*  €itt>  IHt  '37;  ^tfSi  (kklVi 
67;  1876,  ch.  tio:  i877t  ch.  UO. 

•Laws,  i90t,  chs.  228,  353;  1903,  ch.  303;  1905,  chi.  J84,  47$;  t^u,  dL  il|3 
191$.  Ch»  M%,  Gen.  Stat.,  191S.  SI  762,  766,  944  »♦  95*0.  9707-973  a.  «Q44-90iO^ 
In  1877  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  the  Kansas  Asylum  fof  tfat 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Bltml,  xud  in  1901  to  ita  pmmA 
For  most  of  its  career  the  school  has  been  under  a  spcdal  board  of  tnistcs.    Is 
with  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  it  wis  placad  iHidlcr«dl4(b 
board.    In  1901  it  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  State  board  ol  tnaHn  «f 
institutions,  which  in  1905  became  the  SUU  board  of  coatral.    Thf 
ment  cmme  into  ^ect  in  19 13. 

•  Laws.  191 5.  ch.  320;  Gen.  Stat.,  1 97>3-1l7U- 

•  Lawi,  1843,  p.  26: 1844.  p.  0«;  t84S. P-  45!  1*46,  ck  148;  i8s«v  P-  45:  l8S»f  P- 
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rhc  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
K>axd  of  five  visitors,  and  is  related  to  the  State  depart- 
aent  of  education.* 

Louisiana.  The  State  school  for  the  deaf  was  established 
t  Baton  Rouge  in  1852,  in  which  in  1856  a  department 
3r  the  blind  was  created.  In  1871  a  separate  institution 
or  the  blind  was  set  up,  to  be  reunited  with  that  for  the 
leaf  in  1888,  and  finally  made  a  separate  school  in  1898,* 
!*he  Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  in  the  hands  of 

board  of  seven  trustees,  including  the  Governor  and  the 
itate  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  supervision 
vy  the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections.^  A  day 
jddool  was  opened  in  New  Orleans  in  19x7,  under  the  direc- 
Bn  of  the  dty. 

Maim.  In  1834  the  State  began  sending  its  blind  children 
to  the  school  in  Massachusetts,  a  policy  pursued  to  the 
present.  The  State  board  of  education  is  in  charge  of  their 
truction,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  council.* 
faryland.  In  1837  the  State  began  sending  its  blind 
dren  to  the  school  in  Pennsylvania  for  education.*  In 
1853  an  institution  was  established  in  Baltimore  under 
private  auspices.  In  191 2  it  was  removed  to  Overlca,  a 
suburb  of  Baltimore.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Maryland 
Idiool  for  the  Blind,  with  its  government  in  a  board  of 

» Laws,  1873,  ch.  16:  1876,  p.  89;  tgio,  p.  377;  1914.  p,  108:  1016,  p.  622;  SUt., 
tO»S.  I|J00-J".  430O.  Until  1016  the  school  was  called  the  Kentucky  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  6nt  board  consisted  of  the  local  board 
sC  education.    In  1884  a  department  was  created  for  cobred  children.    Laws,  p.  29. 

>  Laws.  iHs,  p.  356;  1866,  p.  134;  1870,  p.  53;  187 1,  ch.  92;  1S78,  p,  951;  1888. 
ch-  49:  '898,  p.  »S7- 

•  Laws,  1902,  p  j8j:  1908,  pp.  48,  356;  1916,  p.  S06;  Ann.  Rev.,  rqis,  pp.  ig3-i9Si 
108S.  The  school  was  first  called  the  Louisiana  Institution  for  the  Edacation  of  the 
Otaif  Dumb  and  Blind.  Id  [871  it  became  the  Institution  and  Industnal  Home 
lor  the  Blind:  in  1874.  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind;  and  in  i88o,  the 
[ostitutioQ  for  the  Blind.  la  1898  the  last  oamed  title  was  again  given.  The  present 
one  W9M  bestowed  In  1908.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  colored  blind,  but  in  1916 
i  contotiafloii  of  five  members  was  create<^i  to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  school. 
Uiws.  1916,  p.  I9t, 

■  Laws,  i8j4.  ch.  70:  iSSSp  cii.  368;  189,11  ch.  J03;  1899.  ch.  2;  1907,  ch.  10;  1915, 
1^  46:  Rev.  Stat^  iQt6  p.  J90.  In  t9ij  it  was  provided  that  blind  children  might 
be  scot  to  other  ioititulioi»  its  weU. 

^lAWBt  1&37,  ch.  ity,  itof  ch.  28;  1840^  ch.  34;  18491  ch.  209. 
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eighteen  directors,  and  is  practically  a  State  insdtutioii* 
In  1872  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  lad 
Deaf  was  created,  now  also  located  at  Overlea,  wbidj  b 
controlled  by  representatives  of  the  State  school  for  the 
deaf  and  of  that  for  the  blind. ^  Both  of  these  institutkB 
are  \isited  by  the  board  of  State  aid  and  charities. 

MassachuseUs,  A  school  under  private  auspices  wis 
opened  in  Boston  in  1832.  In  the  same  year  the  Slik 
began  to  make  appropriations  for  its  pupils,  which  pofinr 
was  continued  till  1918.  In  1913  the  school  was  remond 
to  Watertown,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  It  is  now  known  a*tk 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Bliod. 
It  is  directed  by  a  board  of  twelve  managers,  and  is  visillri 
by   the  State  departments  of  education   and   charitiei' 

Michigan,  A  joint  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  UK 
opened  at  Flint  in  1854,  though  the  blind  did  not  cuttf 
tin  1865.*  In  1880  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
was  established  at  Lansing.  It  is  governed  by  a  botrd  d 
control  of  three  members,  'with  supervision  by  the  Stile 
departments   of    education   and   charities.^     There  b  * 

» Laws,  1853,  ch.  aoj;  1854,  chs,  67,  224;  1865,  ch,  75;  1867^  dk.  »47;  ifli&  tit- 
305,400;  1S70,  ch.323;  1874.  ch.  43;  1886,  chs.  378,4^1;  1802.  ch.  37>;  igQ4.ck9|»: 
1906,  ch.  336;  1912,  p.  3Q5;  1918.  ch,  441;  Ann.  Code.  loii.  pp,  814-Asi,  ndi, 
Supp.,  tQt4,  p.  5^2-  In  t886  the  name  of  the  school  wis  dun^  frtMn  the  Miijhrt 
Institution  for  the  6 Unci, 

*  Laws,  1874.  P  4$)  l^he  school  was  Conned  under  1  board  nnmrnMil  d  ifew 
vi&iton  each  from  the  school  for  the  blind  AOd  that  for  the  de«i. 

•  L&WB«  i8ag,  ch,  i  ij;  1830,  ch.  81;  1833*  chs,  38,  36;  1847^  ch.  40;  1864,  c 
1865,  ch.  17;  i86q,  ch.  71;  t88s»  ch.  rt8;  t886,  ck  2411  1887^  ch&.  75,  if^i 
230;  1Q06,  ch.  383;  1018.  p.  320;  Rev.  Laws.  1^2,  p.  463.  The  school  WM 
New  En^kod  Asylum  for  the  Bh'nd  till  1833,  and  the  New  EqsIaikI 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  till  1830,  when  it  became  the  Perkim  liufdtttim  ted 
Masaadiusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  being  so  named  for  an  early  beadtom.  It  fv- 
cetved  its  present  title  in  187&.  There  is  also  an  advisory  oommittee  ol  vHtm  lor 
the  school.  The  Governor  of  the  State  hu  appointed  pupOs  to  the  sdkool.  cm  tb«  t*' 
quest  of  the  parent,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  department  of  eduratioa.  la  lotS 
appropnations  of  the  State  ceased,  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  u  anmteVl  ta 
the  Constitution  forbidding  State  aid  to  private  institutions.  Up  to  thb  tini  tarn  ol 
tllc  trustees  were  appointed  by  the  Governor* 

•Laws,  1848,  pp.  24f».  4^»3;  184Q.  pp,  137.  ja7;  »8S<V  PP-  JO»  SMI  itlW  ►  "•• 
iftsj,  p.  339;  i8s7»  PP  18s,  2i();  1865,  p.  J 18: 1867,  p.  128;  187J,  p,  141:  l9f|,Pk  tea; 
1877,  p.  3ii;  1879,  p.  257;  r88i,  pp,  5,  6gi.  *a6,  J74. 

»Laws,  1887.  no.  ^86;  1801,  no.  169;  1893,  no.  tty,  tSpT,  noa^  nj<  >ft;  tOOf« 
not,  it6*  t02;  Ann.  Stat..  1913,  H  i5Si.  iSSi,  3<^*0-'364Oi  iJMot  i$St'-  TketcM 
was  called  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Ouab  aad  the 
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Ly  school  in  Detroit,  opened  in  191 2,  and  conducted  by 
ie  city. 

Minnesota.  A  joint  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  was 
led  at  Faribault  in  1863.  In  1866  a  separate  institution, 
le  Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind,  was  created.^  It  is 
•acted  by  the  State  board  of  control.-  Day  schools  are 
ithorized.^  Provision  is  made  for  higher  education.'* 
Mississippi.  The  Mississippi  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
:ablished  at  Jackson  in  1848.^  It  is  governed  by  a  board 
five  trustees.* 

Missouri,  The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  was  estab- 
Kshed  in  St.  Louis  in  1851,  a  private  school  ha\ang  been 
begun  the  year  before,'  It  is  under  a  board  of  five  managers, 
pud  is  visited  by  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions.*   Provision  is  made  for  higher  education.* 

Montana.    Before  the  establishment  of  a  school,  blind 


len  it  became  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 

id.    It  received  its  present  name  in  iftSo.    Until  1S57  the  lostitution  for  the  deaf 

the  blind  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane  were  under  a  single  board  of  directors, 

1891  a  joint  board  was  created  for  the  schools  for  the  d«if  and  for  the  bUnd,  which 

itinued  for  a  time. 

»  Laws,  1858,  p.  175;  i86j»  ch*  9;  1864,  ch.  71;  1865,  ch.  s;  1866,  p.  30;  1867,  ch.  la; 
_l868,  ch.  17;  i874»  ch.  18;  18751  ch*  05;  1879.  ch.  ji;  i88i»  ch.  i45' 

•  Laws,  1887,  ch.  207;  1888,  ch,  205;  1901,  chs.  122,  170;  1902,  ch.  83;  1907,  ch., 
1909,  ch.  3q6;  1913,  chs.  343,  346;  1917,  ch.  346;  Gen.  Stat.,  1913,  M  4004-4046, 

J5~4I50,  5243-5250;  Supp.,  1917*  §{i  4146-4151.  Until  1880  the  school  was  called 
Minnesota  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind;  untU  1887.  the  Institution 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind;  and  until  1902.  the  Institute  for  Defectives.    In 

r9  feeble-minded  children  were  admitted  into  the  school,  and  in  1881  a  depart- 

It  for  them  was  created,  which  continued  till  1902.     Up  to  191 7  the  school 

the  blind,  with  the  school  for  the  deaf,  was  under  a  board  of  trustees,  including 

Governor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.    It  is  also  visited  by 

s  board  of  visitors  of  pubhc  institutions. 

■  Laws.  i9i5t  ch-  'Q4;  Cen.  Stat.,  Supp.,  |(  3228-18  to  9326-49. 

•  Lawi,  191S,  ch.  307;  Gen.  Stat.  Supp.,  §  4iSl-»- 

•  Code,  1848,  p.  237;  i8s7,  P  167;  «87i,  p.  4S0;  Laws,  1848,  p.  153;  «8s4.  p.  95: 
i8s7.  pp.  43.  116.  For  several  years  after  the  Civil  War  blind  children  were  sent  to 
the  school  in  Loui»ana. 

■  .^nn.  Code,  1917,  H  4<,«i-S00J.  tTntil  1870  the  school  was  called  the  Mississippi 
Asylum  for  the  Blind.    No  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  colored  children. 

'  Rev.  Stat,,  1S56,  p.  aio;  Laws,  1851,  p.  59;  1870,  p.  21;  1874,  p.  176. 

•  Laws,  1907,  p.  305;  1909,  pp.  574,  770;  1915,  p,  307;  I9t7,  p.  «93?  Rev,  Stat., 
1909,  i§  1366,  1470-1483,  10790.  In  1876  the  niune  was  changed  from  the  Missouri 
A^lum  for  the  Blind  to  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  present  name 
vma  given  in  1881. 

•  Laws,  1913,  pp.  8,  17,  I38> 


B  '  i^ws, 
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children  were  sent  to  other  States  for  education.*  In  1893 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Bhnd  was  opened 
at  Boulder.  It  is  under  the  State  board  of  education, 
with  a  local  executive  board  of  three  members,  and  is  visited 
Dy  the  State  board  of  charities  and  reform.^ 

Nebraska.  Before  the  founding  of  a  school,  pupils  were 
sent  to  schools  in  other  States.*  The  Nebraska  School  for 
the  Blind  was  established  at  Nebraska  Cit>'  in  1875.*  Il 
is  governed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  State  insti- 
tutions, with  visitation  by  the  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion.* 

Nevada.  Since  1869  blind  children  have  been  sent  to  tk 
schools  in  adjoining  States,  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion contracting  for  them.* 

New  Hampshire.  In  1832  the  State  commenced  to  send 
its  blind  children  to  the  school  in  Massachusetts,  wbich 
policy  is  still  continued.  The  Governor  and  council  have 
control  of  their  education,  with  super\4sion  by  the  State 
board  of  charities  and  correction/ 

New  Jersey.  In  1836  the  State  commenced  to  send  its 
blind  children  to  the  schools  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania^ 
which  policy  is  still  pursued.  Their  education  is  in  charge 
of  the  State  department  of  charities  and  corrections,  undc^ 

>  Rev,  SUt-»  1870,  p.  513^  Comp.  Stat.,  iSfi?,  p,  017;  Lavrs,  1885,  p.  49- 
Governor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  were  Authorbecl  to 
tract  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf. 

» Code,  iSiQS,  ^  23JO-2J7I;  Laws,  tSo.l.  p.  181;  r8Q7,  p.  041  IQ03»  chs.  9.  10,  1 
1000,  p.  107;  tQis,  ch,  76;  Pol  Code.  1007,  H  ii4&-i2o6;  Supp,,  iqrs,  (|  648,  tt? 
The  name  of  the  school  was  changed  in  iqoi  from  the  Montann  D«i,  Dumb  an 
Blind  Asylum.  Since  iqckj  there  has  been  a  department  for  the  feeblfr-minded  t 
connection  with  the  school.  The  Goveraor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Ati 
Oeneral  fornierly  constituted  the  commiiaioner*  for  the  school. 

*  Rev.  Stat.,  i566,  p.  374.    FupiU  were  sent  mainly  to  Iowa,  the  Govemot 
tracUng  out  for  them. 

•Laws.  187s,  p.  146;  1877,  pp.  177,  188;  1881,  ch.  78. 

*Laws.  1897,  P^  aoa;  1901,  p.  454;  1903,  p.  549;  1905.  P-  S75;  1<I07,  P-  4SOi  IQOO^ 
P-  475;  »9M,  P-  S37:  igiS-  p.  iQi:  Rev-  Stat,,  tgtj.  {0897.  6ga4-6o>6,  71S7.  yi«^ 
7210-7217.  In  1913  the  name  wa.i  changed  from  the  Nebraska  Institute  far  the 
Blind,  Until  191 3  the  school  for  the  blind  and  that  for  the  deaf  were  under  a 
board,  with  inspection  by  the  State  board  of  public  lands  and  butldio^. 

•  Laws,  1869,  cb,  103;  1905,  p.  253:  1907,  p.  371;  Rev.  Laws.  191a,  |f  1703-1714* 
'  Laws,  1836,  ch.  356;  1879,  cb.  58;  i899»  ch.  99;  1905,  ch.  106;  Pub.  Stat.,  i^oti 

p.  379. 
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tlie  immediate  direction  of  a  special  board  for  the  blind.' 
Day  schools  are  in  operation,  under  a  State  law,  in  Newark 
and  Jersey  City,  the  former  opened  in  19 10,  and  the  latter  in 
1911.-    P^o^ision  is  made  for  higher  education,* 

lirm  Mexico.  The  New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  opened  at  Santa  F6  in  1903,  and  in  1909  removed  to 
Aiamogordo.  It  is  directed  by  a  board  of  six  trustees,  in- 
duding  the  Governor.* 

Nem  York.  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
llie  Blind  was  opened  in  New  York  City  in  1832  as  a  private 
corporation.  In  1834  the  State  began  to  make  per  capita 
appropriations  to  it,  which  polic>'  is  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent. It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  twenty  managers,*  A 
second  school,  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  opened  at  Batavia  in  1868.  It  is  strictly  a  State  in- 
stitution, and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  seven  man- 
agers.' Both  schools  are  visited  by  the  State  depart- 
nients  of  education  and  charities^  Day  school  centers 
^  in  operation  in  New  York  City,  opened  in  1909,  there 

» U«»»  t8io,  p.  2A$l  1836,  p.  30s;  i8j7,  p.  7q;  1843.  p.  so:  Rev.  SUt.,  1846.  p.  406; 
U»5,  i873»  p,  4S;  x«7S.  P»  11;  1893*  p.  337;  1904.  p.  36S:  H)io,  pp,  Jti,  3jO,  5371 
*Q1S,  ch.  tqi:  igi8,  p.  sg;  Comp.  Stat.,  igio.  pp. 457t  iSo6-iqoj.  In  1875  *i>c  es- 
l^fishmMit  of  a  SuiLe  school  was  proposed.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Proposala 
IW'  Sites  und  PLins  for  Buildings  for  the  De&f  a.nd  Dumb,  the  Blind »  aiid  the  Fceble- 
■ftiiided  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1875. 
'Lavs,  igtt.  p.  513;  igi8,  p.  toQ. 
■Laws.  K9I1,  ch.  336;  Comp.  Stat..  Supp.,  1915,  p.  1455. 

*Laws,  1Q05.  ch.  1;  1Q07,  ch,  4;  1015.  ch.  33;  igi7,  ch.  115;  Stat.  Ann..  1015, 
ij&  3101-51 10.  Ad  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  school  in  iSgi.  Report  of  Commis- 
«»c»aBen  in  Charge  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum,  1804. 

*Laws,  1831,  ch.  214;  1834,  chs.  40.  316;  1835,  ch.  42;  1836.  chs.  tit,  390;  1830, 
c^i»_  aoo;  1841,  ch,  tfS',  1845,  chs,  43,  140;  1848,  ch.  193;  1853.  ch.  333;  1855,  ch.  539; 
*  ^Sm.  ch.  J78;  i86j,  ch.  35 1 ;  1804,  dis.  386,  555.  In  igia  the  name  was  duui^ed  Irom 
»-l»«  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

^Uws,  186s,  ch.  587;  1867,  ch.  744;  1873,  ch.>».  104,  616:  i873f  ch.  463;  1886, 
«=-*>-  66j;  18195,  ck  5O3;  1908,  ch.  433;  Cons.  Laws.  Supp.,  1913,  pp.  730-735.  In  1895 
^»«  oatne  of  the  school  was  changed  from  the  New  York  State  laatituUon  for  the 
^Uad.    It  was  ptopoaed  to  start  the  school  at  Binghamton. 

'Uws,  1870.  ch.  166;  1871,  ch.  i66j  1874,  ch.  226;  1875,  chs.  J13,  567;  1877. 

**'4U;  188 J,  ch,  410;  1S86,  ch.  615;  1894,  chs.  22Q,  556;  189s.  ch.  771;  1896.  ch, 

'^^*!  iWp  cha.  6i,  333;  1911,  ch.  710;  I9IJ,  cba.  60,  2iy,  1917,  ch.  170;  Cons.  Laws, 

*^*^.pp.  I278'-* 283,  538s;  Supp..  I9i3i  pp.  684,  724-729.    The  New  York  Institute 

*^^^ves  ptipik  living  in  near-by  counties;  the  New  York  State  School,  from  the 

^I^Biiiadcr  ol  the  SUtc.    Both  are  membcta  of  the  University  of  the  Sute  of  New 
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being  a  State  law  for  them.^    Provision  is  made  for  }a^ 
education.* 

N(frtk  Carolina.    A  joint  school  for  the  blind  ar  :? 

was  established  at  Raleigh  in  1845,  though  the  tiuj.:  :.. 
not  enter  till  1851,'  In  1893  the  white  deaf  were  remo\t4 
leaving  the  blind,  with  a  department  for  the  colored  blind 
and  deaf.  The  institution  is  now  known  as  the  Stale  Sdiofli 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf,  and  is  directed  by  a  botfrid 
eleven  directors,  with  supersision  by  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  charities/ 

North  Dakota.  The  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Biiul 
was  opened  at  Bathgate  in  1908,  before  which  time  bW 
children  were  sent  to  the  schools  in  South  Dakota  ai 
Minnesota.    It  is  directed  by  the  State  board  of  contnL* 

Ohio.  The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  was  estib- 
Ushed  at  Columbus  in  1837.*  It  is  governed  by  the  Stiii 
board  of  administration,  with  inspection  by  the  boanid 
charities/   Day  schools  are  in  operation,  under  a  State  liVt 

» Laws,  1917,  ch.  559:  TQiSt  ch,  378. 

»Laws»  igo7,  ch.  60S;  lou.  ch,  t7S:  Cojia.  Liiws»  p,  tsBj. 

"Laws,  1844-1^5.  ch.  37:  1846-1847,  ch,  48;  i84»-i840,  ch».  4,  5;  fSfA»     

S;  1853,  cb.  48;  Rev.  Cod«,  1854,  ch,  6;  Lftws,  1B69,  ch.  154:  tS7o-i97i«  (^  IF 
1876-1877,  ch.  156. 

•  Laws,  1879,  cb.  353:  1881,  ch.  jii;  1889.  ch.  559:  1893*  chs.  69.  ur^  tiQtS^c^ 
461;  1899,  chs.  I,  311,  540;  TQOi,  chi.  4,  Jio,  6»7,  707;  1903,  ch,  69:  1905,  ck  tf. 
1908,  chs.  69,  141;  ioii«  ch.  7\t\  1915,  cb.  t4: 1917,  ch».  xt.  55.  tso.  754;  Rrr.«  igel. 
I§3856d,  3931.  4M4,  4 148/ 4 187-4201,  3695.  SMV,  lOtJ,  *  4iW;  I9I7.  I  41S9*-  l» 
1905  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  from  the  North  Carolina  Institution  for  tli 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  BUnd.  In  1869  oolaff«d  deaf  and  blind  c^Mm 
were  admitted,  and  in  1872  a  department  was  created  for  than.  Law&,  iSrt^itd* 
ch.  134- 

*Laws,  1890,  ch.  182;  1895.  ch.  34;  1899,  ch.  86;  191 1<  chs.  6a,  97;  igtj,  d^H 
9S;  Comp.  Laws,  1913,  H  ^43.  n9S.  i34»f  1699-1708, 10174.  A  •cbool  •■•  pliBBi* 
in  1895.  In  19 1 1  the  name  of  the  school  was  chanj;ed  from  the  NofthDalbOlaAvlB 
for  the  BUnd.  Until  191 1  the  school  was  tinder  a  special  bocrd  of  mmecf.  WIP 
pqpits  wa«  sent  to  schools  in  other  States,  the  Governor  had  charge  of  tbcm. 

•  Laws,  1837*  p.  «i6;  1838,  p^  4QJ  «843,  PP-  57.  4*6;  185*.  P-  «to;  t«s»,  P-  W^ 
i8s6,  p.  96;  1861.  p.  40;  1866,  pp.  64,  170. 

•  Laws.  i874»  p.  87: 1876,  pp.  Ill,  346;  i87».  P-  iS©:  i8*>.  P»  tSl  l8«5,  pw ttf;  iMl 
p.  19a;  1889.  p  3i7;  »8oo.  P-  80J  1891,  p.  356;  i89»,  p.  381;  1895,  ^  9a»;  taM*9kf?> 
1898.  pp.  isw  aia;  t«>o*,  pp>  »73r  610,'  1904.  P-  54o;  1908,  p.  80;  loiow  pv  ijd; !»«. 
p.  an;  191J,  p.  175:  Ann.  Gen.  Code,  191*.  |§  1835.  187S.  i8a4-i«*fli.  sSc^Jjl^ 
4441,7778,  7795.  In  190]  the  name  of  the  school  was  changed  frorn  tlie  Obiotli^ 
tioo  for  the  EducaU'on  of  the  BUnd.  Until  1911  the  school  was  In  the  huidi  of  • 
spedal  board  of  trustees.  From  1853  to  1856  a  sin^  board  diivctcd  the  school  far 
the  deaf  and  for  the  bUtid  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane. 
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Cincinnati,  opened  in  1905;  in  Cleveland,  opened  in  1909; 
id  in  Toledo,  opened  in  1915.*  Provision  is  made  for 
gher  education.* 

€fklahoma.  A  private  school  was  opened  at  Fort  Gibson 
I1897,  to  which  public  aid  was  granted.  In  1907  it  was 
Men  over  by  the  State,  being  removed  to  Wagoner,  in 
foS  back  to  Fort  Gibson,  and  in  1913  established  at  Mus- 
igee.  The  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind  is  governed  by 
le  State  board  of  education.^  In  1909  the  Industrial 
istitute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Blind,  and  Orphans  of  the 
olored  Race  was  created  at  Taft.  It  is  directed  by  a  board 
feve  trustees,  including  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
istruction  and  the  Auditor.^  Both  schools  are  \isited  by 
^  State  departments  of  charities  and  education, 
H>€!^(m.  The  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  was 
atabHshed  at  Salem  in  1873.*  I*  i^  directed  by  the  State 
nard  of  control.* 

JiPennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
ttstniction  of  the  Blind  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in 
833.  It  is  a  private  corporation  under  a  board  of  twenty* 
>ur  managers » including  the  Governor  as  patron.  It  has  re- 
eived  per  capita  appropriations  from  the  beginning.^  The 
jfestem  Pennsylvania  Institution  was  opened  in  Pitts- 
prgh  in  1890.  It  is  also  a  private  corporation,  with  a 
oard  of  nine  directors.    It  is  similarly  aided  by  the  State. 

»La«s,  191  j.  p.  370;  1Q14,  p.  333;  1917,  p.  153;  Ann.  Gen.  Code,  Supp.,  1916, 
I  7755-7761. 

«IiAws,  1915,  p.  474;  Ann,  Gen.  Code»  \  i88s-». 

^Xaints.  i897»  ch.  16;  iSqq,  p.  330;  1908,  p.  633;  191 1,  p.  110;  1913,  p.  73;  Rev. 
■n^  tQXO*  \\  6986-6996;  Supp.,  1918,  kk  7oi3a-70i3f.  The  Etrst  school  was  knowa 
^pe  Litra  A.  Lowrey  School,  and  later  as  the  Intemaliorial  School  for  the  Blind. 
ffflie  beginniog  the  Governor  was  authorised  to  contract  for  the  education  of  the 
JSnd,  thk  after  a  time  bein^  placed  with  the  regents  of  the  State  umveraty. 

•  Laws,  1900,  p.  346;  Rev.  Laws,  \\  7014-7018. 

■  Lawi,  1874,  p.  go;  1876,  p.  6j,.  The  school  was  privately  conducted  for  a  short 
ae. 

•  Laws,  iflgi,  p.  138;  1907,  chs.  79,  116;  1013,  pp.  iig,  ijo,  683;  Oregon  Laws, 
DSOj,  {§  4006,  4073|  4130*  4336,  4337.  Until  1907  the  school  had  the  name  ol  the 
Ivegoo  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Until  1913  it  was  ia  the  hands  of  special  tniatecs» 
BoaJly  cxmaisting  of  State  officers,  or  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

'  L»w»,  1831,  p.  393;  1833-1834,  p.  t6;  1835^1836,  p.  338;  i836-i837r  P-  43: 1837- 
lift,  p.  395;  1876,  p.  138. 
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Both  these  schools  are  visited  by  the  State  d€paItmall^  os 
charities  and   education.^     Day  schools   are  authorised^ 

RItade  Island.  Since  1845  blind  children  have  been  ^ 
to  the  school  in  Massachusetts.  The  Governor  of  die 
State  now  makes  the  appointments,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  board  of  education.* 

South  Carolina,  In  1834  provision  was  made  for  tk 
education  of  some  blind  children  at  the  school  m  Massadn- 
setts.^  In  1849  ^  private  school  for  the  deai  was  stirted 
at  Cedar  Springs,  in  which  in  1855  the  blind  were  allowed 
to  enter,  and  which  in  1857  was  taken  over  by  the  Stite 
It  is  now  known  as  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  is  under  a  boird 
of  five  conmiissioncrs,  including  the  State  superintatidot 
of  education.*    Provision  is  made  for  higher  education." 

South  Dakota,  Before  the  opening  of  a  State  institutioo, 
blind  children  were  sent  to  other  States  for  educatuo/ 
The  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  was  estab: 
Gary  in  1899.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
of  control.^ 

Tennessee.  A  private  school  was  opened  at  NashviDe  s 
1843,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  State  two  years  later* 


'  Ltws,  i887»  p.  J7i;  i9og,  ch.  js6;  i?m.  p.  i«j;  PliHi«*t  IHp»t,  t^of,  v^  ^ 
\2%\,  1382,  542t;  Supp„  1012.  p.  113. 

^Lkws,  T9ti»  p.  32g;  Puidon's  Digest,  Supp.,  I9ta,  p.  8a. 

» Laws,  1845.  p.  02;  Rev.  Stat.,  1857,  p.  »s8:  Gen.  SUt.,  i87»»  p.  ifty; 
188a,  p.  »07;  Laws,  i^oa,  p.  345;  1803,  ch.  1175;  1896,  ch.  jat;  G«n.  SCat« 
PP-  J73.  374. 

*Law5,  i8j4,  ch.  6;  1847.  P*  436;  1848,  p.  5a4;  1852.  ch.  xa. 

•  L»wi.  1871,  p.  60Q,  1878,  p.  706;  1894,  p.  748:  xooa,  p,  ioa6;  1914,  p.  o«?;j 
p.  64;  Civi]  Code,  1912,  K  1018-1927.   In  1894  the  nanie  o(  the  sdiool  wi 
from  the  South  Carobna  Institution  for  the  Kducatioo  of  the  Deiif«  Diiinl»,  1 
A  department  for  colored  children  was  created  in  1883. 

•  Law«»  X910,  p.  917:  CivU  Code,  %  iga?. 
'  Laws,  1879,  ch,  ir,  1881,  ch,  56: 1865.  di.  21;  1890,  ch.  5;  i8oi«  di.  t^. 

were  aent  to  Iowa,  MinnesoCa,  and  Nehimska. 

•Laws,  1895,  chs.  30.  31;  1899,  ch.  5;  1901,  ch.  63:  1907,  chs.  137,  149;  1909. <*»^ 
20.  X77;  i9»i.  ch.  140;  1913.  ch.  187;  Pol.  Code,  1913,  pp.  45,  ista-iyi.  51$  ^ 
1903  the  name  ol  the  ichool  was  chan|:ed  from  the  South  DaJcota  BItod  AflPfcw- 
Than  b  also  a  vtsJtinir  oommitUc  lor  the  school,  appointed  by  the  Govcmor. 

•  Laws,  T843'-f844«  ch.  i9S;  184S-X846,  ch,  157;  i557-«858.  ch,  M;  Cadt,  lU^ 
p.  336;  Laws.  1859-1860,  dte.  19,  69,  123;  i867»  p-  301;  iSyo,  ch.  54;  1871.  diaW. 
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The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
State  board  of  control* 

Texas.  The  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  was  founded  in 
1856  at  Austin.^  The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Institution 
for  Colored  Youths  was  established  in  1887  in  the  same 
city.'  These  schoob  are  each  under  a  board  of  sLx  trustees. 
A  day  school  was  opened  in  Houston  in  191 7,  conducted 
by  the  dty. 

Utah.  A  school  for  the  deaf  was  opened  at  Salt  Lake  City 
in  1884.  in  which  in  1896,  on  its  removal  to  Ogden,  a  de- 
partment was  created  for  the  blind.  The  school  is  now  a 
joint  one,  known  as  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  six  trustees,  including 
the  Attorney-General.'* 

Vermont,  In  1833  the  State  began  sending  its  blind 
children  to  the  school  in  Massachusetts,  which  policy  was 
ntinued  till  191 2.^  In  this  year  a  joint  school,  the  Austine 
sUtution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  under  private  auspices, 
t  with  State  assistance,  was  established  at  Brattleboro.* 
1917  the  department  for  the  blind  was  discontinued, 

t  Laws,  jBjf,  ch.  49;  i88t,  ch.  ioq;  1883,  ch.  145;  I9i5>  ch-  ><>;  Ann.  Code,  xQiy. 
f$  as77a-8,  364J-265().  Until  1871  the  school  was  called  the  Tennessee  Instttution 
for  the  Bttnd.  A  department  was  created  for  colored  children  in  i88i.  Until  igis 
the  achocA  wa&  under  a  special  board  of  trustees. 

■  Law*,  iBst,  p,  66;  i86«,  p.  66;  1875.  PP.  66,  gi;  1876,  p.  55',  1885,  PP-  lojr  lop; 
180S.  P-  63;  i809»  P-  J18;  looit  p.  30;  1905,  p.  47:  1913.  p.  I9t;  191s.  p.  36;  Ann.  Civ, 
Stat,  1914,  II  171-180,  aog,  210,  4042*-4042C,  5387,  5405,  7137:  Supp.p  1918, 
1 187K.  The  tchool  was  called  the  Texas  Asylum  for  the  Blind  till  1905,  when  it  be- 
cune  the  Iiutitution  for  the  Blind,  It  received  its  present  dtle  in  1915.  The  school 
w:as  for  a  time  affiGated  with  the  Stale  university.  Id  19 15  a  special  board  of  tnotMS 
was  created,  consisting  of  the  Govemor^Lteutenant-Govemor^  and  Attomey-Goienl. 

•  Laws,  1887*  p.  ISO. 

<Laws,  1894,  p,  19;  iM.  PP  100.  i35»  475;  i897i  PP.  56,  116;  1903,  p.  51;  1907. 
pp.  S9.  84,  119;  iQii.  p.  13S;  Comp.  LftW5»  1907.  11 1701.  3099*2103,  3117.  Until 
1907  the  name  was  the  Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  aod  Blind. 

■Laws,  1835,  no.  31,  1833.  no.  ai;  1841,  no.  33;  1843,  do.  t6;  1845,  no.  15;  1858* 
no.  3;  1861.  no.  34;  187a,  no.  19:  1S80,  no.  134;  1884,  no.  39;  1893,  no.  a?;  1898, 
00.  39;  1906.  DOS.  55,  56,  57;  1908,  p.  48;  t9io»  p-  84;  1915*  P-  166;  1917,  no.  33;  Gen. 

It.,  1917*  II  i409-«433. 

sum  of  $50,000  was  bequeathed  for  the  ^'Austine  Sanitarium,"  which  was 
in  1904  as  a  "hoopitai  for  the  temporary  treatment  of  strangers  and 
invalida  peciiliai^  lituated."    In  tgod  the  kfiaiature  allowed  the  name  to  be 
I,  and  the  mooear  to  be  applied  to  the  eatabliBhjiient  of  the  school.    Lews. 
1004.  no,  376;  1908,  00.  3i9i  1910.  DO.  74- 
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and  the  first  arrangement  renewed,  with  the  Governor  acting 
as  commissioner. 

Virginia.  The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
was  established  at  Staunton  in  1839.*  It  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  six  trustees,  including  the  State  superintendent  of 
pubUc  instruction.^  The  Virginia  State  School  for  Colored 
Deaf  and  Blind  Children  was  created  at  Newport  News  m 
igio»  and  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  five  visitors.*  Both 
these  schools  are  visited  by  the  State  board  of  charitiei 
and  corrections- 

Washington.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  a  school  in  the 
State,  blind  children  were  sent  to  Oregon  for  educatioa 
In  1886  a  joint  institution  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  wis 
established  at  Vancouver.*  In  1913  a  separate  school,  the 
Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind,  was  created.  It 
is  directed  by  the  State  board  of  control.*  Day  schoob  wt 
authorized.* 

Wesi  Virginia.  Before  the  creation  of  a  school  in  the 
State,  blind  children  were  sent  to  Virginia  and  Ohio  for 
education,^  In  1870  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  was  established  at  Romney.*  It  is  under  the 
State  board  of  regents,  which  has  charge  of  educational 
institutions.* 


*Lawi,  1838,  cb.  19:  iS^g.  p.  205;  iSfo,  p.  ^85:  tSss-i^S^.  P*  81. 

'Laws,  1874-1875.  P  175:  187a,  p.  »oj;  i8o5^<896,  p.  770:  i8o7*f8g8,  p.  flP*; 
igoo,  p.  20S;  i902-i904»  PP-  75»  40S.  808;  fgi8,  ch.  510;  Code.  1904.  ||  1463.  itsf 
1659:  Supp..  rgio,  p.  656.  In  1898  the  name  of  the  school  was  chaafed  Iran  dto 
VirKuUa.  In&tltution  for  the  Deai  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

*Laws,  1906,  ch.  164. 

•  Laws.  1886,  p.  136:  1 888,  p.  87;  i8go,  p.  407- 

•Laws,  1897.  p.  443:  »8q9.  PP-  uo.  336;  190J,  p.  aso;  1903,  pp.  ist.  >**:  *9»§» 
p,  7S4;  1907,  p.  37S;  "909,  p.  as8;  IQU-  P  6;  CMe  and  Stat.,  191$,  |f  4JM,  «•»- 
AiOSHt  4744.  4745i  SOSJ*  Until  1905  the  school  had  a  department  for  the 
minded,  and  waa  called  the  School  for  Defective  YoutJi.  Until  looi  tht 
under  a  special  boaid  of  trustees^ 

■  Laws,  1909.  p«  ^3;  Code  and  Stat.,  1 4509« 

fLawv»  1868.  ch,  71- 

■Laws,  1870,  ch.  116;  1871,  ch.  71. 

•  Laws,  1887,  ch.  51;  1895,  ch.  39;  1897,  ch.  35:  1901,  ch.  60;  tgo8.  dt  tf 
ch,  s»;  Code,  191 J  •  W  S87.  SQ4i  a304-«3»o.  In  1&87  the  tmo^  of  the  KhociA  «■! 
chan«red  from  the  W<st  Virgiiiia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  BEod  Uali 
1909  control  was  vested  in  a  ipedal  board.  Colored  chQdreo  tie  ttal  to  Maiflai 
lor  education. 
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tsconsin.     The  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  was 
iblished  at  Janes\ille  in  1849.*     It  is  directed  by  the 
lie  board  of  control.^     Day  schools  are  in  operation, 
ider  a  State  law,  in  Milwaukee,  begun  in  1907,  and  in 
Elacine,  begun  in  1 909. "^    Provision  is  made  for  higher  educa- 

mWyoming,  Since  1886  blind  children  have  been  sent  to 
Be  schools  in  neighboring  States  for  education,  the  State 
board  of  charities  and  reform  having  them  in  charge.^ 

The  American  Possessions.  Outside  of  the  United  States 
proper  only  limited  provision  has  been  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  a  joint  scbool 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  was  opened  at  ManiUa  in  1909, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  city.^  In  Alaska  the  blmd  have 
been  looked  after  to  some  extent  by  missionaries^  In 
Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  the  instruction  of  the  blind  has  not  been  undertaken. 


(Laws,  1850,  chs.  18,  ai8;  1853,  ch.  296;  1858,  ch.  loa;  Rev.  Stat,  1858,  p.  1004; 
Laws,  i8so.  ck  3^;  i863»  ch.  907;  1865,  eh,  538;  1866,  ch.  10$;  i867»  ch.  1;  1871, 
ch.  S36.  ^ 

t« Laws',  1880,  ch.  239;  x88i,  ch.  jqB;  1882,  ch.  15;  1883.  ch.  a6S;  1891,  ch.  331, 1895; 
iS^:  1897.  ch.  as;  1017*  ch.  418;  Stat.,  1917,  5S4i.o»t  5611,  564,  568-571.  'OM 
lie  name  of  the  !^hool  wa«  changed  in  1885  from  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Until  188 1  it  was  under  a  f>pediU  board  of  tnislees»  when  it  came  under  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  charitable,  rcfonnatoiy.  and  penal  institutions,  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  present  board  of  cantroL 

■  Laws,  1907,  ch.  551;  1909,  ch.  iqq;  1913,  ch.  77a;  1917,  chs.  180.  343;  Stat., 
I  4X.OI.  Day  schoob  were  in  operation  in  Antfgo  from  1910  to  191 3,  and  in  Bloom- 
iD^oo  from  191  x  to  1913. 

*Laws,  1917,  ch.  581;  Stat.  5721. 

*  Laws,  1886,  ch.  77;  1800,  ch.  15;  1895,  ch.  32:  1S95,  ch.  25;  1907.  ch.  10;  Comp. 
Stat.,  1910,  i^i  437,  564-578.  When  there  are  as  many  as  twelve  applicants,  a  Stale 
school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  is  to  be  established  at  Cheyenne  under  a  board  of 
three  trustees,  such  having  been  provided  for  in  1897.  A  building  was  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  a  school*  but  was  set  aside  for  other  uses. 

•  See  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1909,  p.  301;  xqxj, 
p.  6S7' 

'  See  Proceedings  of  National  Conference   of   Charities  and  Correction,  1895, 
\i»:  Report  of  DepoLrtment  of  the  Tnterior.  1908,  pp.  274,  278. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PR0\1SI0NS  FOR  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Extent  of  Provisions 

In  all  the  States  of  the  Union  the  education  of  the  bfind 
has  been  efTectually  accomplished  by  statutory  actkn  on 
the  part  of  the  legislatures.  But  in  certain  ones*  to  mukr 
this  a  formal  and  permanent  duty,  there  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  organic  law  pro\dsions  requiring  >iiiA 
bodies  to  givG  due  heed  to  the  matter.  Attention  of  thir 
kind  has  been  demonstrated  not  to  be  necessary'  in  actual 
practice  for  the  support  and  continuance  of  the  schoob 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind;  while  by  some  students  of 
constitutional  law  the  view  is  held  that  the  organic  law 
should  confme  itself  only  to  fundamental  principle*  of 
government »  leaving  the  working  out  of  details,  as  thty 
arise,  to  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people.  Yet. 
however  it  be  considered,  the  inclusion  in  express  terms  of 
the  regard  by  the  state  for  the  education  of  the  blind  IJ 
quite  commendable,  and  bespeaks  a  praiseworthy  solicitude 
for  their  welfare. 

These  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  the  bBud 
are  found  in  twenty-eight  States:  Alabama,  Arizooa. 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Ejuuas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Montanil, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Car- 
olina, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carofin&« 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washinj^oQ,  wd 
West  Virginia.  The  provisions  are  more  direct  in  some 
States  than  in  others,  and  vary  from  a  specific  command  to 
a  mere  incidental  reference.    In  most  instances  they 
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>th  to  the  care  and  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  though 
^ey  are  evidently  intended  to  mean  mainly  the  latter,^ 
^nrhe  first  State  to  make  reference  in  its  Constitution  to 
Ifte  education  of  the  blind  was  New  York  in  1846.  Mich- 
igan, however,  in  1850  was  the  hrst  State  to  provide  directly 
fcjT  their  education  as  a  requirement  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature.  It  was  followed  in  185 1  by  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Of  the  forty-two  States  adopting  Constitutions,  new  or 
revised,  since  1846,  twenty-eight  have  made  reference  of 
some  kind  to  the  blind,  while  fourteen  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Of  the  twenty-two  States  adopting  Constitutions  since  i88g^ 
eighteen  have  made  such  provision.^  It  thus  appears  that 
the  more  recent  a  Constitution,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  have 
a  provision  respecting  the  blind.  For  a  number  of  the 
States  without  such  a  reference,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
their  Constitutions  date  far  back  in  our  National  history, 
and  were  adopted  Dcfore  attention  was  called  to  the  needs 
of  this  class.  Hence  in  general  it  is  not  to  be  concluded 
from  the  mere  presence  of  constitutional  mention  that  cer- 
tain States  are  more  regardful  of  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  blind  than  are  others. 


I 


Language  and  Forms  of  Provisions 


The  language  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  in 
respect  to  schools  for  the  blind  varies  considerably,  as  we 
have  stated.*  In  practically  every  case  the  blind  are  coupled 
■ith  the  deaf;  and  unless  the  reference  is  included  in  an 


» The  Consititution^  of  most  of  the  Stales  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the 
education  of  ail  their  children — at  provision  which  coultl  well  embrace  the  blind. 
lo  tome  of  the  States,  furthermore,  there  are  requirements  for  the  establishment  of 
charil^le,  reformatory,  and  sitm'lar  institutions,  araonK  which  schools  for  the  blind 
might  perhaps  dso  be  included. 

*ln  the  Constitutions  of  some  of  the  States,  as  Florida,  Kansas.  Lauisiana 
Michigan,  Misai^ppt,  New  Yorit,  and  South  Carolina,  there  were  provisions  in  the 
pnecediog  as  weU  as  in  the  preseot  drafts. 

>  In  the  Constitutions  no  reference  is  made  to  the  blind  other  than  in  relation  to 
schoob,  except  in  that  of  Mississippi,  where  they  arc  exempted  from  a  certain  tai, 
in  thU  of  Miaaoan^  where  a  pension  system  is  authorized  for  tbem«  and  in  that  of 
Georgia*  where  a  pension  (or  blind  war  vetenuu  is  pennitied. 
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article  concerned  mth   educational   matters,   the  ii^aij:,. 
and  perhaps  other  classes,  are  likely  to  be  provided  fari 
the  same  clause.    In  several  instances  there  is  moie  tiaal 
one  reference  to  schools  for  the  blind.' 

The  most  common  statement  is  that  institutions  for  IK 
blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  insane  shall  be  fostered  and  ss^ 
ported,  or  shall  be  estabHshed  and  maintained,  by  theStitB- 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  Constitutions  of  Arizona,-  Cc^otido,* 
Florida/  Idaho,^  Kansas,*  Michigan/  Montana,'  Nevidi.* 
Ohio,^**  South  Carolina,*^  Utah,^=^  and  Washington."  b 
the  Constitution  of  South  Carohna  the  school  is  ak)^J^ 
dared  to  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  to  be  included  axnooj 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  the  latter  provisico 
entitling  it  to  the  scholarships  which  are  created  from  tir 
lands  granted  by  the  National  Government,  In  the  Cflo 
stitution  of  Utah  a  further  provision  establishes  the  loo 
tion  of  the  school,  with  the  transfer  of  its  property  fraoa  ihc 
State  university,  and  guarantees  against  diversion  tk 
lands  bestowed  by  the  United  States  Govemmcot**  li 
the  Constitution  of  Colorado  the  school  is  listed  anKfll 
the  institutions  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  educational  institutioo. 

In  the  Constitutions  of  a  smaller  number  of  States  It  is 


I  In  th^e  constitutional  provisioiis  the  reference  !s  as  a  rule  found  under 
c«U  bead,  as  "public  institutions/'  "state  institutions, 
like.    Under  the  heading  of  "education'^  arc  the  provisions  in  the 
Arizona  (one  clause),  Colorado  (as  an  aniciidiDetit)^  Midiigui, 
KleiJCD,  Oklahoma  (one  dati&e),  South  Carolina  (as  an  amend irwiit),  T( 
under  sub- title  '*diaritable**).  UUh»  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

»Art.  XI,  sec.  i;  Art.  XXHI,  sec  is* 

>  Art.  Vni.  sees,  i,  5  (as  ameoded). 

•Art  XIU,  sect, 

•  Art.  X.  sec.  I. 

•  Art.  Vn,  sec.  t. 
'Art.  XJ,  sec.  IS. 

"  Art.  X.  sec  I ;  Art.  XII.  *ec  w* 
•Art.Xin,  sec.  I. 
•Art  Vn.  sec  i. 

"  Art.  If.  sec.  8  (as  amended):  Art.  X,  sec  4;  Art.  XII,  MC  L, 
»  Art.  X.  sec  to:  Art.  XDC,  sees.  a.  .1. 
"  Art,  Xm.  sec.  1. 

i«  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  nearly  all  the  SUtcs  hivtac 
lajid,  reference  a  made  to  its  inviolability. 
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tred  in  effect  to  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 

by  law  for  the  support  of  institutions  for  the  education 

€  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  for  the  insane.    These  States 

Arkansas,^  Indiana,-  Mississippi,^  and  Oklahoma.* 

he  Constitutions  of  the  remaining  States  have  less 

ct  or  authoritative  references  to  the  blind.    In  that  of 

It  Virginia  the  legislature  *^may  make  suitable  provision 

the  blind,  mute,  and  insane  whenever  it  may  be  prac- 

>le." '     In  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  the 

fter  seems  siniiilarly  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  this 

In  the  Constitution  of  Minnesota  mention  is  made 

md  bestowed  upon  the  school,  and  the  public  debt  is 

orized  to  be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 

institutions,  including  a  school  for  the  blind  and  the 

In  that  of  South  Dakota  the  several  charitable 

Itutions  of  the  State  are  enumerated,  among  which  are 

K)ls  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind,  while  direction  is  also 

in  for  the  sale  of  the  land  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 

joi.'    In  that  of  New  Mexico  the  school  for  the  blind 

lumerated  among  the  educational  institutions  of  the 

B,  reference  also  being  made  to  the  public  land  held  by 

In  that  of  Virginia  the  school  is  mentioned  in  connec- 

with  the  composition  of  the  State  board  of  education.**^ 

hat  of  Nebraska  it  is  provided  that  among  the  duties 

e  Governor  is  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commis- 

lers  for  State  institutions,  in  which  is  listed  the  schooL" 

hat  of  Texas  a  peimanent  fund  is  provided  from  the 

which  had  been  given  to  the  school  by  the  State." 

» Art.  XDC,  9CC.  19. 
>  Art.  IX,  sec.  t. 
•Art,  VIII,  sec  209. 

•  Art.  XIII,  sec.  I :  Art.  XXI,  sec.  i. 
»  Art.  XII,  sec.  13, 

•  Art.  XI.  sec.  ic. 

•  Art.  Vtll,  sec.  3;  Art.  DC,  sec.  14a  (as  amended). 
•Art.  XIV,  sec.  i. 
♦Art,  Xn.  sec.  II. 
«■  Art,  IX,  sec.  130. 
J«  Art.  V,  sec,  19. 
**Art.VII,  lecg- 
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In  that  of  North  Dakota  the  school  is  permanently  located, 
and  it  is  provided  that  30,000  acres  of  the  pubUc 
donated  be  set  apart  for  its  benefit.*  In  that  of  AUbiBi 
the  legislature  is  expressly  forbidden  to  change  the 
of  the  school  unless  by  a  two- thirds  vote.^  In  the  Comtito- 
tion  of  New  YOrk  the  pro\isions  have  reference  to  the  suJh 
sidies  granted  to  private  institutions,  it  being  declared  tbtl 
** nothing  in  the  Constitution  shall  prevent  the  legislitiBe 
from  making  such  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blW. 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  juvenile  delinquents  ...  as  it 
may  deem  proper/'  and  that  the  legislature  is  not  to  be 
prohibited  from  action  by  the  provision  that  the  credit 
or  land  of  the  State  may  not  be  "given  to  private  attodft' 
tions,  corporations,  and  undertakings."  '  In  the  Constfto- 
tion  of  Louisiana  a  similar  declaration  is  found  to  thee^ed 
that  its  provisions  forbidding  appropriations  for  relipou^ 
charitable,  private,  or  benevolent  organizations  shall  wt 
apply  to  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.^ 

•  Art.  XIX,  icc.  J16;  Amendment,  Art.  X,    Aa  uneodRieni  r«  th*  CoiHdtieHi 
ftuthurizing  a  change  in  ihe  name  uf  iht  school  wts  tdopled  in  191$  bj  a  PV^ 

vote  of  43',j{)S   to   3[,7QQ, 

•Art   XIV,  sec.  267. 
■  Art.  VIII.  M3CS.  Ot  14* 
•Sec.  M 


CR\PTER  XIX 


ION    OF    THE    CHARITY    CONNECTION    OF    THE 
M  SCHOOLS 

LS  Sometimes  Regarded  as  Educational:  Some- 
ll^  TIMES  AS  Charitable 

insidermg  the  relation  of  the  state  to  its  schools  for 
nd,  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  maimer  in  which 
rc  regarded  by  it.  This  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
f  attention  which  they  have  received,  or  by  the  clas- 
[>n  adopted  in  respect  to  them.  We  find  that  in  a 
r  of  States  the  schools  are  held  to  be  to  a  greater  or 
jEXit  charitable;  and  the  further  question  is  presented 
whether  this  is  the  proper  and  just  attitude. 
imes  past  the  conception  that  has  largely  prevailed 
en  the  charitable  one.  In  later  days,  however,  the 
as  been  more  and  more  widely  entertained  that  the 
i  should  be  considered  essentially  as  educational 
Lions.  Although  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  with 
ess  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  schools  in  the 
It  States,  the  lines  in  some  shading  off  one  into  the 
it  would  nevertheless  appear,  from  what  has  been 

the  preceding  chapters,  and  also  from  certain  legis- 
designations,  that  in  somewhat  more  than  haK  the 
the  schools  are  now  regarded  largely  if  not  entirely 
cational:  Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
:ticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
na,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island, 
Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 

In  the  remaining  States  the  institutions  seem  to  be 
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their  connection  with  State  boards  of  charities  or  from 
other  classification.  In  some  cases  the  schools  are  rtCOf' 
nized  as  educational,  but  at  the  same  time  are  not  btU 
altogether  free  from  the  charitable  touch. ^ 

To  ascertain  the  true  attitude  of  the  state  in  this  reaped, 
we  may  perhaps  best  have  recourse  to  the  final  authority 
in  America  for  the  determination  of  such  matters — namdy, 
the  com'ts  of  law.  The  question  seems  to  have  been  passed 
upon  judicially  in  four  cases.  In  two  of  these  the  instit^* 
tions  for  the  blind  are  held  to  be  charitable,  and  in  tiro 
educational. 

The  most  miportant  decision  of  the  first  kind  is  that  oi 
People  €x  rel.  New  York  Institution  for  (fie  Blind  v.  Fikh,^ 
which  came  up  in  New  York  in  1897.  Here  the  pro\Tsk» 
of  the  statute  was  attacked  which  allowed  the  State 
of  charities  to  inspect  the  school.  It  was  held  by  the 
that  this  board  had  the  right  to  inspect.  The  ground 
adopted  that  though  the  institution  was  partly  educatii 
and  was  visited  by  the  State  department  of  education 
the  word  "charitable"  as  found  in  the  law  was  to  be  taken 
in  its  usual  signification;  and  that  if  the  institution  as* 
private  body  educated,  clothed,  and  maintained  indigent 
pupils,  it  was  in  fact  charitable.  The  other  case  in  which 
the  school  for  the  blind  is  regarded  as  charitable  is  that  of 
State  V.  Bacmt,^  which  came  up  in  Nebraska  in  1877.  Heje 
it  was  decided  that  the  State  school  was  to  a  greater  extat 


1  Thus  10  iddjtioii  to  Ihe  States  moib'oned  above,  the  institttttoos  are 
ai  educational  in  the  Constitutions  of  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  Virjinia.  la  ca- 
tafn  States  alao,  as  we  havr  seen,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instnactiofliii 
memba  tx-^JUio  of  the  goventing  board ,  or  report  is  made  to,  at 
by,  the  department  of  education.  In  some  Sutes  the  institutions  are 
dared  by  law  to  be  educational.  In  a  number  of  cases  an  educational  < 
found  now  and  then  in  statutory  references  or  captions.  On  this  EubjecU  lee  i«f^ 
icon  AtvmUs  of  the  Dmf,  xiviii.,  iqoj,  p.  34S;  Iviii.,  igij,  p.  337. 

»  rS4  N.  Y.,  14,  47  N.  E.,  qSj;  reversing  16  Misc.  464.  Yi  N.  Y.  SuppL,  gs^  <* 
this  case,  see  also  Report  of  New  York  Institute,  1897^  P>  is;  Report  of  N««  Yf^ 
Sute  Board  of  Charities,  1897,  pp.  loi,  559;  Correspondeacv  and  SUUMt  *► 
latinc  to  the  Specific  Educational  Purpoies  and  Proper  Cludficmtioii  «l  tte  N^ 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1896.  See,  In  addition,  Amwrkwm  Aryimm  t.  fkm^ 
Bank,  4  Conn.,  173,  10  Am.  Dec.,  112  (iSaa). 

•  6  Neb..  iS6.    In  this  case  there  was  a  strong  dissendof  epislOR. 
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iritable  than  educational,  and  hence  properly  came  under 
direction  of  the  board  of  public  lands  and  buildings, 
nrhich  had  charge  of  the  several  State  institutions. 

Of  the  two  decisions  holding  the  scbool  for  tJie  blind  to  be 
educational,  one  is  also  found  in  Nebraska,  This  is  the 
case  of  Cur  Us  v.  Allen  *  in  1895,  where  an  action  had  been 
brought  by  certain  pupils  of  the  school  to  compel  the  board 
of  public  lands  and  buildings  to  reverse  its  ruling  that  they 
could  not  remain  thereat  during  the  vacation  f>eriod,  this 
having  been  denied  them  on  the  ground  that  the  school  was 
educational  only,  and  could  not  receive  pupils  at  such  a 
time.  This  >aew  the  Court  adopted,  rather  distinguishing 
this  case  from  the  preceding  one  than  directly  overruling  it.  ■ 
The  remaining  decision  is  that  of  Side  v,  Bryan, ^  which 
came  up  in  Florida  in  1905,  involving  jurisdiction  as  to  the 
State  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The  Court  held 
that  this  institution  was  educational,  and  was  properly 
under  the  board  directing  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State.  It  was  moved  to  its  decision  largely  because  it 
believed  that  the  legislative  intent  was  but  being  carried 
out,* 

Charity  in  Connection  with  Schools  for  the  Bund 


The  idea  of  charity  springs  from  altruistic  conceptions, 
and  represents  the  source  of  most  that  is  good  in  the  affairs 
of  men.    It  includes  the  treatment  by  the  state  of  various 

Fments  of  its  populationj  no  less  than  the  general  treat- 
nt  by  organized  society  of  such  of  its  members  as  may 
one  way  or  another  be  incapacitated.    It  is  in  fact  ex- 

*  4j  fith.,  t&i,  61  N.  W.,  568.  In  commentixkj;  upon  this  case,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  takes  occaston  to  declare  his,  strong  conviction  of  the  educationaJ  character 
of  the  institutioa,  despite  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  to  the  contrary. 
Mcsuse«  1897,  p.  39.  See  abo  t^.,  i8qq.  p.  43;  Report  of  Attorney- General,  i8q6, 
p.  79. 

»  SO  FU^  aoji  S9  So..  92Q. 

■  It  may  also  be  noted  here  that  in  the  majority  of  opinions  rendered  by  Attorney- 
Bsncrab  of  the  sevcTiU  States,  so  for  as  they  have  concerned  the  institutions,  these 
Hcire  been  held  to  be  educational.  Sec  Opinions  of  Attorney -GeQeral  of  United 
fcliii,  18^7,  P'  i:  i«a>»  P'  »87. 
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pressed  to  a  very  wide  extent  in  the  system  of  public  cduo- 
tion  of  children,  this  being  nothing  less  than  chant)'  m 
its  best  sense,  despite  its  appellation,  and  despite  the  bd 
that  education  has  long  ceased  to  be  considered  «is  chazily. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  word  charity  has  came  \a 
have  a  popular  understanding  which  is  a  I^s  fa^'onUe 
and  a  less  desirable  one.  In  this  understanding,  chanty  fe 
something  doled  out  and  granted  by  the  giver  as  a  miller 
of  grace  on  hi.s  part,  there  being  conveyed  to  the  recipiail 
associations  which  are  felt  to  be  more  or  less  degrading, 
which  do  not  comport  with  full  independence  of 
Truly  as  education  may  be  charity,  it  is  no  longer 
of  in  connection  with  schools  in  general,  they  being 
entirely  without  such  connotation.  Only  those 
which  are  for  the  education  of  certain  classes,  as  the 
and  the  deaf,  and  which  are  established  no  less  for 
tional  ends,  are  left  with  the  invidious  signification  of  thr 
term.  To  render  the  situation  more  unhappy  still,  it  hap 
pens  that  the  state  maintains  institutions  for  certain  other 
classes,  as  the  insane,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  iniinft, 
which  are  largely  custodial  in  character,  together  wilh 
institutions  uf  a  reformatory,  corrective,  or  punitoty  na- 
ture. With  them,  under  the  present  conceptions,  have  tu 
be  classed  the  schools  for  the  blind,  all  being  known  aslhf 
state's  '* charitable  institutions"  or  ''state  institutions." 
Blind  children  thus,  instead  of  being  pupils  in  a  school  is 
are  other  children  with  no  defect  of  sense,  are  **ininal<5" 
of  a  public  institution  or  asylum »  and  are  the  wards  of  the 
state. 

The  chief  trouble,  then,  in  classif>ing  the  schools  foriii* 
blind  as  charitable  is  this  connection  with  t  he  word  charity, 
and  the  grouping  of  the  blind  with  certain  other  partf  rf 
the  state's  population,  which  other  children  do  not  have  to 
share.  The  latter  receive  an  education  merely  as  un  edua- 
tion :  the  blind  receive  it  as  charity.  Their  schools  arc  mi^ 
represented  in  being  aligned  on  the  one  hand  with  tnstittt* 
tions  for  persons  with  defective  or  diseased  minds  and  * 
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the  other  with  institutions  for  the  state's  delinquent  and 
criniinal  classes.  The  fact  that  blind  children  are  but  in 
the  way  of  gaining  an  education  is  in  great  measure  lost 
sight  of:  the  public  rarely  discriminates  or  makes  note  of 

>the  distinctions  involved. 
Education  is  now  such  a  fixed  principle  in  American  in- 
stitutions that  it  should,  it  seems,  be  bestowed  upon  all 
qualiiied  for  it  in  its  true  implications.  Even  in  designation 
the  blind  should  receive  their  education  as  a  right  and  as 
nothing  else.  They  should  not  be  denied  in  name  any  more 
than  in  deed  that  which  is  the  paTamount  privilege  of  all 
American  children. 

Not  only  on  principle,  but  in  actual  practice  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  conducted  as  educational  estabHshments. 
Admission  into  them  has  become  in  nearly  all  respects  like 

Pthat  into  schools  for  childien  who  see.  They  describe  them- 
selves now  almost  altogether  as  ^'schools,"  practically  all  of 
them  having  abandoned  the  term  ''asylum/'  which  was  ap- 
plied to  some  at  the  beginning,'  and  many  having  even  dis- 
carded the  title  *'LnsUtution/'  The  schools  are  open  as  a 
usual  thing  only  to  children  capable,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, of  being  instructed.  Pupils  who  have  linished  the 
prescribed  number  of  years  of  attendance  can  in  genera!  be 
provided  for  no  longer;  nor  in  vacation  time  can  they  as  a 
rule  be  in  residence.  The  schools  have  become  free  to  all,  as 
we  have  seen,  while  compulsory  laws  are  having  an  increas- 
ing application  to  the  blind.  In  short,  if  schools  for  the 
blind  are  in  fact  educational,  they  can  be  regarded  as  chari- 
table only  to  the  extent  that  all  schools  are  so  considered : 
they  should  not  be  looked  upon  in  a  diiferent  light,  and 
should  not  be  denominated  otherwise.* 

(  The  term  ^^ asylum'*  wxl&  bestowed  upon  some  of  the  adiooU  at  their  founding 
after  the  manner  of  the  English  »choob»  which  were  larsdiy  created  and  maintained 
by  charity. 

*In  a  legal  sense,  nearly  all  educational  institutions  can  be  called  charitable. 
cspedaily  if  they  are  privatdy  endowed  and  supported;  and  gifts  for  thena  are  held 

>iu  the  law  as  for  charitable  purpose.  This  doctrine  has  been  aiffinned  in  Americui 
oourts  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  following  are  the  leading  c^cs  ia 
point:  Trmttes  e/  Dartmouth  CoiUge  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.),  siS  Ci^niV^ 
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Abgdment?  for  Connection  with  Boards  of  Chamths 

If  such  is  the  theory  as  to  the  status  of  schools  for  ik 
blind,  what  are  the  actual  grounds  upon  which  their  conwc- 
tion  with  State  boards  of  charities  may  be  justified?  The 
answer  is  found  simply  in  the  practical  workings  of  die 
arrangement.  Under  this,  we  are  told,  the  schools  maybe 
afforded  the  substance  at  least  in  the  way  of  bencfidil 
treatment,  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be  called. 
With  capable  and  sympathetic  boards,  all  the  needs  of  the 
schools  may  be  attended  to  with  generally  satisfactory 
results.  The  experience  of  such  boards  with  similar  in- 
stitutions, especially  as  regards  the  housing  of  a  large  pro- 
ber of  persons,  may  be  ul  ilized  to  no  small  advantage.  By 
this  plan  supplies  for  all  the  State's  institutions  may  be 
procured  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  the  appropriatiooj 
to  be  asked  for  from  the  legislature  may  be  properly  appor- 
tioned, and  there  may  otherwise  be  due  correlation  of  all 
the  means  of  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  those  dasaes 
of  its  population  which  have  to  be  congregated  in  ^)ecU 
establishments.  Such  boards  may  also  have  peoilitf 
opportunities  for  coming  across  poor  and  neglected  chiMnn 
and  of  getting  them  into  the  schools.* 

The  argument  most  often  heard  in  favor  of  the  connec- 
tion with  the  boards  of  charities  is  that,  though  the  institu* 
tions  may  in  the  main  be  educational,  there  is  much  el« 
in  their  work  to  be  considered.  During  the  school  year  a 
home  and  board  are  provided  for  the  pupils,  entirely  witt 
out  cost  to  their  parents,  and  usually  clothing  and  tian^ 
portation  as  well  for  those  in  need  of  them.    The  ^ooU  are 

Ammtwt  Academy  of  Artx  and  Scimca  ».  Banatd  Cotkg*,  is  Ony  (Ma«.).  1^ 
(1&31);  Vid^U  V.  Cirard'i  ErecuUfrs,  3  liow.  (U.  S.},  137  (i^h  ih^rd  pf  TntOmf^ 
ViMtmm  Umiceriiiy  9.  :iiat0  fff  indi^n^,  14  How.  (U.  S.),  sOq  ii8s»):  CUpm* 
Stko^  DiMtrki,  35  N.  H.,  44S  (1857);  Prit^  f  Maru^i,  aS  Pa.,  j.t  (j&st);  Cnumi 
Af$Mi,  JO  Pa .  4J7  (x8s8);  Staii  ».  Pitman,  44  Mo..  s7o  (i«6g):  G*fki  r  #*••* 
If  Ofaio«  *»o  (1874);  Tayht  t.  Trustetj  0J  Bryn  Mow  CoUete,  m  N.  |.  &|^  iti 
(1881):  RufitU  p.  AIUh,  >o7  U.  S.,  tbi  (tSSa). 

I  Sec  Ckariius  Revi*m,  vi.,  1807,  p.  519;  A.  G.  Warner, 
ed,  looa,  p.  i57. 
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ooked  upon  as  containing  a  number  of  dependent  children 
gathered  in  one  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  and 
lence  properly  subject  to  the  visitation  and  supervision 
t>i  boards  of  charities. 

>    Yet  notwithstanding  their  powers  of  inspection,    the 

>oards  of  charities  do  not  themselves  necessarily  regard 

Jie  institutions  as  charitable.*    Many  of  them  readily  view 

the  institutions  as  educational,  despite  the  charitable  con- 

aection,  and  few  are  unwilling  to  give  full  recognition  to  their 

educational  claims.    In  none  is  there  a  desire  to  injure  or 

idgmatize  the  blind.    The  sole  aim  is  to  consider  the  matter 

In  its  practical  bearings,  and  the  question  is  held  to  be  one 

of  administrative  efficiency — ^what  is  best  for  the  different 

Interests  concerned.    With  all,  the  fact  weighs  that  board, 

lodging,   and  other   things  are   furnished  without   cost,* 

j_The  clearest  and  fullest  presentation  of  the  point  of  view 

mi  the  boards  of  charities  is  given  in  the  following  excerpt 

■rom  the  letter  of  one  of  the  boards:  * 

I    The  institutions  are  doubtless  both  educational  and  charitable, 

"or  at  least  ought  to  be,  using  these  words  in  their  ordinary 

application.    It  is  not  a  question  of  merit  or  demerit  on  the  part 

of  the  unfortunates  or  their  families.     It  is  not  a  question 

whether  they  are  entitled  to  an  education  as  much  as  normal 

t  In  order  to  discover  bow  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  are  rega^rdcd 
the  boards  of  charities  of  the  several  States,  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  them 
Uie  writer.  Replies  were  received  in  forty-five  cases,  coming  from  boards  of 
rities,  boards  of  control,  or  in  their  absence,  from  commissioaers  of  education  or 
State  officials— ^nd  in  a  few  instances  from  individuals  or  societies  to  whom 
le  communication  was  turned  over.  In  the  answers  the  institutions  were  called 
charitable  by  six,  educational  by  thirteen,  both  educational  and  dmri tabic  by  twelve, 
while  in  fourteen  the  question  was  not  specifically  answered.  In  some  instances  the 
replies  were  of  course  only  private  opinions,  but  they  represented  none  the  less  the 
views  of  those  most  in  touch  with  the  charitable  activities  of  the  States.  It  appeared 
tDddentally  that  boards  of  control  do  not  necessarily  consider  the  institutions  as 
charitable 

>  By  one  board,  while  such  schools  are  admitted  to  be  partly  educational,  they 
are  hdd  to  be  **  charitable  in  that  they  afford  a  home  for  certain  defective  persons 
during  the  time  of  their  dependence."  By  another  board  the  pupils  are  called 
"charity  patients."  The  institutioD  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  has  been  called  one 
for  the  "  restoration  of  lost  senses."  Report  of  Michigan  Board  of  Charitable,  Penal, 
and  Reform  Institutions,  1878.  p-  41- 

*  District  of  Columbia.   On  the  claims  of  the  boards  with  rupect  to  the  schools,  see 
,1  South  Carolina  Bulletin  of  State  Charities  and  Correcdons,  iii.,  1917.  4i  Bee.,  p.  65^ 
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Whereas f  The  general  tendency  among  legislators  and  vuvab 
bodies  of  our  State  governments  is  to  classify  schools  fof  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind  with  charitable  aad  p^ 
formatory  institutions;  and 

Whereas,  This  most  unjust  and  unwise  classification  scrioudy 
impairs  the  usefulness  and  efficienc\^  of  these  schools^  and  b 
many  cases  absolutely  nullifies  the  purposes  for  which  tiiejr 
were  founded,  inasmuch  as  many  are  kept  from  oar  doors,  owt 
which  "charity"  seems  to  be  written,  when  if  the  supencnptioB 
were  *' school/'  they  would  be  eager  applicants  for  adini»oo. 
therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  tht 
Blind  believes  it  to  be  both  wise  and  just  that  all  schools  esub^ 
lished  and  incorporated  by  the  State  for  the  education  and' 
ing  of  the  blind  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  edncal 
system  of  the  State. ^ 


»  Proceedings,  1896^  p.  6.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  50,  iSoS,  p.  40,  \*j^i,  p  ."o, 
of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1SS2.  p.  ax  a;  |J 
tgoa,  p.  20;  Proceedings  of  National  Education  Assodatioo,  1^03,  |x  i«Q7; 
of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1899,  I.,  p.  453:  Repon  of  XcvToil 
State  Department  of  Education,  191s.  p.  81 ;  Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charitia  ««l  Cor 
rection,  June,  1897,  p.  31;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  CorrectkM.  iv^  t,  Mi 
1909,  p.  85;  ProceedingB  of  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Charitie&  a4Eid  OoffectM^  ifllik 
p.  xoo;  Bulletin  of  Iowa  Institutions,  vii.,  1905,  p.  137;  id.,  1909,  p.  14S;  MaMfi4( 
Govenior  of  Kansas,  1877,  P-  17;  Ohio  Harp  (Ohio  School),  i.,  1904,  p.  tSJ.*  in  f^t 
p.  10;  W.  B.  Wait,  *'  Reasons  for  Passage  of  Senate  Bill  no.  861 "  (New  YoA),  iIlK 
"Business  Administntion."  1909.  xii.,  p.  9J:  "The  Makioff  ai  Aaeikii*  W^ 
X.,  p.  93;  Rqx>rt  of  Indiana  School,  1892,  p.  38:  Kentuckjr  School.  iBSr,  p^  k 
i80i»  ►•  17:  Geor^  School,  1873,  p.  1\  1877.  p.  9:  i88a,  p.  la;  Texas  School,  ciT). 
p.  14;  1877.  P*  5:  1880.  p.  10;  1895,  P-  9:  1900.  P  i4i  New  York  Sute  School,  O^ 
p.  ja;  iSgg.  p.  24;  igot,  p,  17;  1917,  p.  t8;  Maryland  School,  18S3,  p.  9;  CftBioiiii 
School.  J896.  p.  iq;  Periuns  InsUtution.  1854,  p.  37;  Ohio  School.  1889.  p.  9; 
School,  1S83,  p.  30;  1899.  p.  36;  Montana  School,  1905,  p.  9:  Kansas  Schoot 
p.  7:  Louisiana  School,  tqit.  p.  79:  North  Carolina  School,  1900.  p.  7: 
School,  1918,  p.  11, 
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CHAPTER  XX 


PROVISIONS  REGARDING  ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS  INTO 
■  THE  SCHOOLS 


Rules  as  to  Payment  of  Fees 


Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  several  forms  of  provi- 
Bon  made  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  schools.  We 
turn  now  to  the  examination  of  the  schools  themselves  in 
the  relation  which  they  bear  to  the  pupils  who  enter  them. 
Our  first  concern  is  with  the  provisions  relating  to  the  ad- 
mission of  pupils  into  the  schools.  We  may  start  with 
their  rules  with  respect  to  the  pajonent  of  fees. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
free  to  every  applicant  qualified  to  enter.  At  their  beginning 
they  were  without  cost  to  the  indigent  only,  though  some, 
especially  in  the  West,  were  made  so  to  all  blind  children 
fronn  the  very  first.  But  even  in  those  schools  where  a 
charge  might  be  imposed,  there  was  little  attempt  at  its 

KUection;  and  all  such  limitations  of  a  formal  character 
»re  in  time,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  most  part  given  up. 
At  present  restrictions  of  any  kind  are  found  in  the  smaller 
number  of  States,  and  exist  in  these  in  form  rather  than  in 
practice,  so  that  to-day  laws  or  regulations  of  a  restrictive 
nature  with  respect  to  pajments  for  attendance  at  schools 
for  the  blind  may  be  regarded  as  but  nominal.^ 

In  virtually  every  State  at  present  tuition  is  offered  free 
to  all,  while  board  is  pro\ided  without  cost  to  the  indigent 
at  least.'    In  hardly  more  than  a  dozen  is  there  any  regula- 

1  The  sUtutcs  of  certain  States,  as  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  expressly  dedaie 
that  no  discrimination  may  be  made  on  account  of  wealth. 

s  Id  a  few  cases  payment  is  made  for  a  smaH  number  of  pupils,  such  usually  being 
fronn  oatadc  Uie  State^  or  being  otherwise  excepdooaUy  provided  for.    Receipts  of 
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tion  short  of  universal  admittance  prescribed.    In  the  fol 
lowing  States,  according  to  the  wording  of  the  staluic 
either  directly  or  by  implication,  it  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated that  the  schools,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  proper 
public   authorities,   were  still   empowered    to  domod  i 
charge  in  whole  or  in  part  from  those  able  to  pay:  Ariwoii 
Delaware,    Florida,    Georgia,    Mar>'land,    MassachusettSs 
Mississippi,   Nevada,   New  Jersey,   New  York,  Peimsji- 
vania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia — theUi^ci 
these  States  at  least  making  reference  in  some  place  to  the 
indigent.^    But  with  or  without  such  references  there  is  itn 
rarely  an  actual  charge  to  any  pupils,  indigent  or  not  II 
some  States  proof  of  indigence  is  stijl  formally  neoostfT 
before  pupils  are  given  the  benefit  of  the  schools;  '  and  in  i 
few  payment  may  be  made  if  desired.* 

The  collection  of  fees,  then,  has  httle  place  in  «\inenoill 
schools  for  the  blind.*  The  circumstances  of  the  blUl 
themselves  are  such  as  to  demand  for  them  educadon  en- 
tirely without  cost.  The  general  American  feeling,  mait- 
over,  that  instruction  should  be  a  free  gift  of  the  state  to 
its  youth  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  attempts  lo  se- 
cure payment  even  if  such  action  were  otherwise 
propter. 

thU  character  are  incQiislder«,ble.  In  a  Dumber  of  States  fonnaj  pcwlrfcft  il  ■ 
for  the  admission  of  pupib  frvtro  oUier  States,  with  spedficaikm  as  to  (b«  pm 
to  be  made  therefor. 

*  In  Florida  tuilioa  alone  seems  lo  be  provided  free  for  aO  by  the  lUMlk  b 
Georgia  free  admissioii,  except  appiarcotly  for  a  period  of  four  ytut^  is  offered^ 
to  the  indigenl  blind,  while  it  is  free  to  all  the  deaf.  In  Kentucky,  on  tb«  othtthmL 
free  admission  is  extended  to  all  t he  blind ,  but  only  to  the  indigoat  dcftf.  Im  I 
it  MaBls  that  certain  of  the  indicant  from  q  to  35  years  of  age  laay  bt  pnvttM  ^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  county.  On  the  subject  of  IcfaJ  charges,  see  AmmkmU 
of  Sociology,  iv„  iSqS,  p.  51. 

>  This  u  especially  true  of  New  Jersey  and  Louisiana.   In  a  few  Slatn  ** 
of  inability"  have  been  demanded.     Wherever  a  fomial  regulation  is  , 
we  are  advised  that  the  schools  are  '*  free  to  the  indiigeiit,"  **  free  U  paioiti  MfV  fliiMt 
to  pay,"  "free  under  certain  drcurostances/'  etc. 

'  Instances  are  Illinois  and  Maine. 

*  In  the  case  of  the  Wotem  Pennsylvania  InsUtutloa*  we  are  aiMiBdr  **Vf  li^ 
Qot  been  able  to  find  any  one  capable  of  paying  the  required  aaMMmt.*  K««  ^ 
then  a  suggotion  is  made  that  charges  be  eacacted  of  thoae  wheit : 
pay.   Sec  Message  of  Governor  of  Catifomia.  1807.  P-  j;  tflw.  P*  ift- 
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Provision  for  Collateral  Support  of  Pupils 

The  state  thus  supplies  the  means  for  education,  and  for 

laintenance  during  the  period  of  education,  to  blind  chil- 

;n  T^dthout  charge  on  their  part.     But  to  insure  the 

ttendance  of  those  who  by  reason  of  poverty  might  be 

;'ented  from  availing  themselves  of  its  bounty,  it  assists 

rcn  further.    In  cases  where  no  other  resources  are  avad- 

able,  it  furnishes  free  of  expense  to  the  pupils  who  come 

dothing  and  transportation  to  and  from  the  schools,^    Such 

diarges  are  usually  paid  by  the  counties  in  which  the  pupils 

beside,  though  in  a  few  instances  they  are  assumed  direct  ly 

by  the  State.    For  this  purpose  a  given  sum  may  be  al lowed ^ 

[or  the  actual  cost  may  be  collected  from  the  proper  fiscal 

authorities.^ 

Age  Limits  of  Attendance 

With  most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the  age  limits  of 
attendance  are  fixed,  and  pupils  may  be  admitted  only 
within  the  time  prescribed.  The  limits  may  be  established 
by  the  law,  may  be  determined  by  the  trustees  or  othei* 
managing  body  of  the  school  in  the  form  of  regulations,  or 
may  be  laid  down  by  the  responsible  head  of  the  school. 
The  first  is  the  most  usual  procedure*  and  the  last  the  least 
frquent.  Where  no  limits  are  fixed  by  the  statute,  the 
matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  In  some 
schools  the  age  permitted  is  the  common  school  age,  and 
in  others  pupils  are  admitted  who  are  of  '*situable  age  and 
^qualifications"  or  of  ** suitable  age  and  capacity."  ^  Even 
where  fixed  limits  are  the  case,  they  are  not  rigidly  adhered 
to  or  closely  observed,  and  considerable  elasticity  may  be 

ilncaruan  c»aes  pupiU,  especially  if  witliout.  a  home,  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
II  U)«  idiooU  during  vacatioD  time. 

'1^  tO  Uie  institutions  medical  attention  is  provided  for,  juid  in  many,  oculjir 
'^'^'nation  also.  In  Iowa,  Lodiaiana.«  and  Michigan  the  law  authorizes  treatment 
*^  the  hoHiital  tA  the  State  Uaivcfsity-.  In  North  C^iroUna  special  accoramodalioa* 
^  (directed  for  the  curabic.  In  Georgia  free  transportaUon  on  a  State-owned  raU- 
■^  has  been  allowed. 

*h  (tftaia  inatanfca  pcnons  put  school  age  ate  allowed  to  attend  for  the  pturpoee 
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allowed  in  their  application.*  There  is  a  vcr\'  geneiS 
tendency  to  permit  pupils  to  enter  at  whatever  age  t&dto 
remain  for  whatever  number  of  years  will  be  of  beniii  to 
them,  and  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  school.* 

In  schools  where  the  limits  of  attendance  are  spedfu-u 
the  minimum  age  is  usually  six»  seven,  or  eight,  wfatkini 
small  number  it  is  five  or  even  less,  and  in  a  few  nine.  Tbf 
age  limit  for  the  completion  of  the  school  period  is  genenlly 
nineteen,  twenty,  or  iwenty-one,  though  in  a  few  it  maybe 
as  high  as  twenty-five.  In  day  schools  the  linuts  are  sfflUfr 
times  different,  there  occasionally  being  a  lower  limit  d 
three.  The  most  frequent  age  period  at  present,  wiitfr 
such  is  definitely  stat€?d,  is  from  six  to  twenty-one,  ihouji 
several  other  periods  are  almost  as  common.  In  some 
pupils  are  allowed  to  remain  in  school  a  certain  num 
years,  with  sometimes  an  upper  limit  as  to  age*  In  a 
ber  the  period  may  be  extended  several  years  when 
progress  of  the  pupil  seems  to  justify  a  more  protracted  its 
dence.'    Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  limits  of  attcnl- 


i 


1  Tlius  in  the  case  of  the  Michigan  School  it  b  said:  " The  a«e  period  is fpvi ■•■ 
to  aineteern.  with  a  Utiic  leeway  either  way,"  Proceedings  of  Midufui  CuolaW 
of  Charities  and  Corredion.,  igo6,  p.  19.  In  West  VirKinia  it  h  providad  1^  M 
that  the  ages  in  which  pupih  may  be  received  at  the  school  are  from  eight  to  tti^tjh 
five,  *'  and  as  much  longer  as  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  and  priikdial  thdr  coa* 
dJtiom  and  progress  would  seem  to  justify."  In  Oklahoma  tike  mgfi  liaita  wn^tt^ 
twenty -one,  but  bdow  or  above  them  at  discretion.  In  South  Dakota  the 
between  six  and  thirty,  but  there  may  be  an  atteodaiice  above  or  bdow  watk 
"  where  drcutnstanoes  permit/'  In  a  number  of  cases  we  are  advisod  thai  tit 
set  are  flexible.  On  the  subject  of  age  periods  for  the  blind,  see  Report  «l 
School,  i8q6.  p.  15;  New  York  State  School,  1896.  p.  28:  tt;;Oi,  p.  14 
Institution,  igo7,  p.  79;  Proceedings  of  ist  International  Coagreaiio  AmsiaMli^ 
Welfare  of  the  Child,  1908,  p,  J34. 

*  The  aKC  for  receiving  very  young  children  often  depends  od  the  aptd^cmt*^ 
quired  by  ibcm  and  on  their  capacity  for  education. 

•The  formoJ  age  period  is  from  6  to  21  in  .\rizona,  Idaho,  KaiHiA*  Ifiov^ 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Waahingtuo;  froB  7  10  rt  ii 
North  Dakou;  from  8  to  ai  b  IiKltaoa,  New  York  (New  York  f crtitrte'*  li^ 
Wisconsin;  from  5  to  Ji  in  California,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  and  Ne»  V  *t 

State  School);  from  5  to  ig  in  Maasachusetts:  from  6  to  18  in  M  "3  ' 

to  MS  in  Georgia;  and  from  0  to  35  in  Maryland.  In  Cokirado  and  i*  tt^ntu  uw  |«>^ 
of  attendance  b  from  6  to  31,  and  in  Arkansas  from  6  lo  aO,  wltk  w  vMim^'^ 
the  Kpper  limit  b  each  case  if  advisable.    In  Alabama  pMipfib  heliiiw  liku^^ 

7and*i  mjiyremain  ioyean»  withanettcnsiontothcagoof  >S'   !■ 

and  Rhode  Iiland  the  period  is  10  years,  an  cxtenaion  bebff  tBowui  k  ■! 

In  New  Jersey  the  petiod  ii  1 7«iis  irvVVv  uv  vaUcuioa  of  S.  and  • 
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ice  have  in  general  been  lowered,  and  have  been  more  and 
lore  made  to  confonn  with  those  in  the  regular  schools.^ 

Ddaware  the  period  is  5  yean,  which  may  be  extended  7  more.  In  New  York 
attendance  of  5  years  is  allowed,  which  may  be  increased  by  j  years,  and  agaiQ 
J.  la  Kentucky  the  limits  are  6  and  i8»  which  may  be  extended.  In  Michigan 
Kmits  are  7  and  iq.  with  attendance  above  or  below  these  limits,  and  the  period 
of  attendance  12  years,  which  may  be  extended  to  14.  In  West  Virginia  the  Limits 
■le  S  and  as,  with  an  attendance  of  $  years,  which  may  be  extended.    In  Montana 

B^  limits  are  6  and  21,  with  a  residence  of  to  years,  which  may  be  extended  by  2. 

Bfc  New  Mexico  the  lionits  are  5  and  3i,  though  pupils  below  the  bwer  a^  may  be 
■dmitted.  In  Virgiaia  the  limits  are  8  and  31,  with  a  residence  of  10  years,  which 
may  be  extended.  In  South  Dakota  the  limits  are  6  and  30,  with  a  period  of  attend 
ance  of  10  years,  which  may  be  increased  by  5.  In  Missouri  the  limits  are  6  and  20, 
with  a  residence  of  i^  years  allowed,  which  may  be  extonde<l .  In  Louisiana  the  limits 
are  7  and  33,  pupils  entering  under  14  bang  allowed  to  remain  10  years,  entering 
between  14  and  17  to  remain  8,  and  entering  over  17  to  remain  5— with  an  extension 
of  3  years  in  each  case.  In  Ohio  the  lower  limit  is  6  years,  and  pupils  entering  under 
14  may  remain  to  the  age  of  31,  and  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  for  7  years,  an 
otensioa  after  the  age  of  si  being  allowed  for  learning  a  trade,  in  the  case  of  boys  of 
I  year,  and  in  the  case  of  girb  of  3  or  more.  In  Wyoming  there  is  only  a  lower  limit 
of  6  years;  and  in  Utah,  only  an  upper  limit  of  30.  In  Vermont  the  period  Ls  from  5 
to  iBt  ftftCT  which  further  proN-ision  may  be  made,  this  being  espedally  of  ari  indus- 
trial nature  after  14.  In  Pennsylvania  the  period  of  attendance  i.<i  12  years,  but  no 
fixed  HmJts  are  set  above  or  below  which  pupils  may  not  be  received.  In  some  cases 
the  extra  time  allowed  at  the  schools  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade,  aa 
10  Arkansas,  Iowa,  New  York  (New  Yorit  State  School),  and  Ohio.  This  may  be 
one  or  more  ycais.  In  Iowa  in  such  case  peimission  must  be  granted  by  the  State 
board  of  education.  In  the  day  schools  of  Ohio  the  lower  limit  is  j,,  and  in  those  of 
DlitMiis  the  limits  are  3  and  ai.  For  ainhorlzed  day  schools  in  Minnesota  the  limits 
axe  4  and  10;  and  b  Pennsylvania,  6  and  3t. 

» We  have  already  noticed  that  in  times  past  the  age  of  admission  tended  to  be 
high,  and  the  period  of  attendance  to  be  short.  Compared  with  those  for  the  deaf. 
the  age  period*  for  the  blind  are  foutid  to  be  somewhat  higher  both  in  their  upper 
and  in  thdr  lower  limits,  though  in  many  States  the  periods  are  the  same  for  both 
classy.    The  other  restrictions  upon  attendance,  adopted  in  a  greater  ur  less  number 

K States,  refer  chiefly  to  the  possession  by  the  applicant  of  a  sound  mind ;  freedom 
m  disease,  especially  an  infectious  one;  and  good  moral  character.  Occasionally 
a  statement  widi  respect  to  citizenship  is  necessary.  A  not  infrequent  formal  re- 
quirement in  addition  is  that  the  appUcant  be  so  defective  in  ^esight  as  to  be  un- 
ftble  to  receive  an  education  in  the  common  schools.  Sometimes  applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  affida\'its  from  two  or  more  citizens,  or  by  a  certificate  from  a 
^ididal  officer.  In  several  States  it  is  provided  that  in  case  there  should  be  a  larger 
HbroDment  than  there  are  accommodations  for,  pupils  are  to  he  apportioned  among 
Ble  different  counties.  In  Kansas  pupils  are  received  only  when  the  parents  have 
ft  legal  residence  in  the  State,  they  being  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  In  Nevada 
prospective  pupils  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  provided  for  only  after  a 
residence  In  the  State  of  five  yiain.  In  Rhode  Island  it  has  been  held  by  the  court 
that  in  case  of  the  appointment  of  a  deaf  pupil  to  a  school  outside,  this  State  having 
none  of  its  own,  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  another  State  does  not  adect  the  status 
of  such  pupil,  his  original  appointment  beiag  e£fective  to  the  end  of  his  oourse. 
4  R.  I.,  587  (1857).  In  Kanias  it  has  been  held  that  the  juvenile  court  laws  do  not 
authorize  commitments  to  schools  for  the  blind.  Report  of  Kansas  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 1906,  p.  3^6.  It  may  be  noted,  finally,  that  the  schools  are  often  given  power  to 
undeaimfale  pupils. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ATTENDANCE  OF  THE  BLIND  AT  THE  SCHOOLS 

Extent  of  Education  among  the  Bund 

With  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  made  in 
all  the  States,  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  blind  avail  Uiemselves  of  their  privikpes. 
In  considering  the  matter,  it  may  perhaps  be  best  at  Hm 
place  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  education  gCB- 
erally  among  the  blind.  Though  it  may  appear  logicaD)' 
to  be  related  to  the  early  part  of  our  work  dealing  with  tk 
condition  of  the  blind  as  a  class,  yet  because  of  its 
upon  the  activities  and  results  of  the  special  schools 
for  them,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most  htting  to  make 
ination  at  the  present  jimcture. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  percentages  of  ikt 
blind,  cJassiiied  also  as  to  sex  and  race  and  nati\ity  dasseif 
according  to  their  present  or  former  attendance  at  adioolt 
and  according  to  the  form  of  school  concerned,  as  found  fa 
25,842  persons  five  years  of  age  or  over  returning  the  specW 
schedules  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1910.* 

1  ^'Th«  Blind  in  the  United  Sut«s,"  1917,  pp.  ti^isy  S«e  ftbo  **TIm  Wudmi 
the  Deaf/'  1906,  p,  17.  It  is  to  be  regretled  tlut  the  ttjitiftks  given  ai*  not  ib  te 
aooepted  on  their  face.  They  may  not  be  altogetlicr  without  value,  howetcr.  «^ 
dally  in  respect  to  attendanoe  at  institutiom  for  the  blind.  Wherewr  thqr  tn a^ 
in  keeping  with  what  seems  actually  to  be  the  cue,  as  broufbt  out  1a  tic  ««)■■ 
report,  due  note  is  made. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  a  little  more  than  two-fifths           ^^H 
(43.1  per  cent)  of  the  blind  have  had  schooling,  and  a  Little           ^^M 
less  than  three-fifths  (56.9  per  cent)  have  not  {though,           ^^H 
because  of  the  frequent  misunderstanding  of  the  questions           ^^H 
submitted,  the  former  proportion  is  ahiiost  certainly  much           ^^H 
too  low,  and  the  latter  much  too  high).    The  proportion           ^^M 
having  attended  a  special  school  or  workshop — ^in  all  but           ^^M 
the  slightest  number  of  cases  the  special  school — is  a  little           ^^H 
under  one-fourlh  {2^.2  per  cent)  of  all,  such  representing           ^^H 
over  one-half  of  the  number  who  have  attended  school           ^^^ 
(though  this  figure  is  probably  too  large,  the  returns  with           ^^M 
respect  to  the  special  schools  being  more  complete  than  with           ^^H 
respect  to  others).    The  comparatively  small  proportion  of           ^^H 
the  blind  who  have  received  instruction  in  the  special  in-            ^^H 
stitutions  pro\nded  for  them  is  of  course  largely  explained           ^^H 
by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  were  deprived  of           ^^| 
vision  in  adult  life,  or  after  school   age.    Of  the  blind           ^^B 
who  have  been  educated  in  these  special  institutions,  a           ^^^ 
little  under  three-fourths  have  had  their  schooling  exclu-           ^^H 
sively  therein^  while  a  little  over  one-fourth  have  received           ^^W 
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some  part  of  their  instruction  in  other  schools  (though  il 
is  possible  that  the  actual  difference  between  the  two  groi^ 
is  not  so  great,  some  of  the  blind  who  had  once  attawJed 
other  schools  failing  so  to  state).  The  blind  who  havtbd 
both  forms  of  schooling  are  mainly  those  who  had,  when  in 
the  possession  of  sights  commenced  their  education  i^iti 
the  seeing,  but  because  of  its  loss  had  been  compelled  to 
turn  to  a  special  institution^  though  a  certain  number  m 
included  who  took  up  work  at  an  institution  for  the  sttil| 
after  a  course  at  a  school  for  the  blind.  The  propoctka 
having  attended  schools  for  the  seeing  only  is  one-fifth  (19.9 
per  cent),  representing  in  general  persons  whose  educAtkm 
was  received  before  the  advent  of  blindness. 

The  percentage  of  the  blind  whose  education  has  heea 
at  a  common  school,  or  with  the  seeing,  is  16.5;  at  a  fai|b 
school  or  academy,  2.6j  at  a  college  or  university,  m; 
and  at  a  school  of  a  miscellaneous  character — indudiui 
schools  for  the  deaf,  institutions  for  tlie  feeble-mindeii 
and  private  and  professional  schools — ^and  of  a  character 
not  reported,  6.2.    The  proportion  for  those  who  have  had 
education  with  the  seeing  only  is  in  nearly  every  case  seven! 
times  that  for  those  who  have  had  it  both  with  the  Mag 
and  with  the  blind.    By  2.5  per  cent  of  the  blind,  indiKfing 
a  very  small  proportion  of  those  who  reported  no  scbod 
attendance  at  all,  private  instruction  is  stated  to  have  be®    1 
received  at  home.    This  private  instruction,  'howevCT,  in-  ■ 
stead  of  being  under  regular  teachers  or  tutors,  amoimud  H 
in  majiy  cases  to  little  more  than  occasional  and  uns>'steni 
atic  efforts  on  the  part  of  one's  family. 

The  percentage  for  males  who  have  attended  school  l* 
slightly  greater  than  that  for  females,  being  43.8  for  tk 
former,  and  42.2  for  the  latter.  Such  is  also  the  case  with 
respect  to  attendance  both  at  spedal  institutioiis  for  the 
blind  and  at  schools  for  the  seeing,  or  7.4  as  against  $*$ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  females  having  at- 
tended an  institution  for  the  blind  exclusively  is  larger  thm 
that  for  males,  being  177  for  the  former  and  16.0  (ortk 
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The  reason  for  the  higher  ratio  of  females  at  the 
lal  institutions  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
instance  tha*  among  them  blindness  falls  in  early  life 
sr  more  frequently,  or  at  a  time  when  they  may  be 
ated  at  such  institutions.  The  proportion  who  have 
ved  private  instruction  at  home  is  likewise  greater  for 
les  than  for  males,  being  2.9  per  cent  for  the  one,  as 
1st  2.2  per  cent  for  the  other — perhaps  to  be  taken  to 
1  that  home  teaching  is  carried  on  the  more  extensively 
ig  blind  women  than  among  blind  men.  The  per- 
ige  having  a  college  education  is  1.5  for  males,  and  0,7 
an  ales. 

ith  the  race  and  nativity  classes  very  considerable 
rences  are  to  be  found.  In  the  matter  of  general  school 
idance,  native-born  whites  have  a  proportion  approx- 
ely  one-half  greater  than  foreign-bom  whiles,  and  two 
one-half  times  greater  than  Negroes,  the  respective  per- 
iges  being  49.7,  34-7.  ^^^  19-2.  In  attendance  at  special 
tutions  for  the  blind  the  proportion  for  native-born 
Bs  is  more  than  double  that  for  foreign-born  whites,  and 
5  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  for  Negroes,  the  re- 
ive percentages  being  28.3,  13.0,  and  9.2;  while  in  ex- 
ve  attendance  at  such  institutions  the  disparity  is  even 
i  pronounced,  the  respective  percentages  being  20.5, 
md  6.8.  In  attendance  at  general  schools  for  the  seeing, 
stinguished  from  the  special  ones  for  the  bHnd,  the  pio- 
ons  for  the  two  classes  of  whites  are  about  equal ,  being 
per  cent  for  the  native  born  and  21.7  per  cent  for  the 
gn  bom,  which  are  practically  twice  the  proportion  for 
oes,  amounting  to  10-7  p>er  cent.  These  figures  make 
cularly  clear  the  inferior  extent  of  education  among 
'^egto  blind,  the  significance  of  which  is  only  in  part 
t  by  the  fact  that  blindness  is  of  relatively  less  frequent 

fice  in  early  life  among  this  race.^     The  low  ratio 
be  atldcd  that  witJi  ^<^<Ix»ct  to  *' colored  "  persons  other  than  Negroes  the 
tlon  hAvfng  attended  school  ia  but  is-o  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  at  « 
UtttKHi  for  Uie  bUnd  but  so  per  cent 


Wicu 


for  the  foreign-bora  whites  at  the  special  mstitntions  lot 
the  blind  is  primarily  due  to  the  smaller  incidence  of  blind- 
ness in  early  life  among  them. 

The  following  table  gives,  according  to  age,  the  percort' 
ages  as  to  general  school  attendance. 

Attendance  op  tsr  Blind  at  School  Accomdimc  to  Acs 
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So  far  as  is  evidenced  from  these  statistics,  much  the  b»t 
showing  with  respect  to  school  attendance  is  made  by  thf 
blind  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty- four,  or  dufing 
what  may  be  considered  their  practical  school  age,  tlie 
period  from  five  to  nine  not  being  so  favorable,  perhaps 
because  the  entry  of  blind  children  into  school  has  not 
generally  begun  then.    The  highest  proportion  as  rcgnnil 
attendance  is  found  for  those  between  fifteen  and  ninetcai. 
being  more  than  three-fourths  (78.$  per  cent),  though  the 
proportions  for  those  between  twenty  and  twenty-four  and 
between  ten  and  fourteen  are  not  much  lower  (74.8  per  cent 
and  72.9  per  cent,  respectively).    After  the  twejity-fourth 
year  there  is  a  ver>'  rapid  decline,  the  proportion  beyond 
the  sixty-fourth  year  being  but  one-fourth  (25.0)  (though 
the  very  smallness  of  this  figure  calls  in  question  the  com* 
plete  accuracy  of  the  returns).    With  regard  to  attendancf 
at  the  special  institutions  for  the  bh'nd,  ver>'  much  the  same 
order  holds,  with,  however,  a  much  more  pronounced  M 
in  advanced  years.     The  proportion   for  those  between 
fifteen  and  nineteen  is  over  two-thirds  (69.9  per  cent),  be- 
tween ten  and  fourteen  nearly  two-thirds  (64.6  per  cent). 
between  twenty  and  twenty-four  over  three-fifths  (611 
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cent),  and  between  five  and  nine  somewhat  under  one- 
(46.2  per  cent).  Similar  are  the  results  as  to  exclusive 
||endance  at  such  institutions,  the  percentages  for  those 
etween  ten  and  fourteen  being  54.9,  between  fifteen  and 
beteen  54.0,  between  twenty  and  twenty-four  43.9,  and 

E'een  five  and  nine  41.2,  In  the  matter  of  attendance 
at  institutions  for  the  blind  and  at  institutions  for 
^  seeing,  the  tendency  is  chiefly  modified  by  the  projec- 
of  the  higher  proportions  farther  into  adult  life,  the 
itest  percentage  being  for  those  between  twenty  and 
ity-four  (i77)»  betw^een  fifteen  and  nineteen  (15^9), 
between  twenty-five  and  forty-four  (14.1).  In  attend* 
re  only  at  schools  for  the  seeing  the  effect  is  the  opposite. 
he  proportions  gradually  increase  from  the  start,  or  from 
B  per  cent,  to  the  sucty-fourth  year,  being  nearly  one- 
prth  (23.0  per  cent)  for  tiiose  betw^een  the  ages  of  forty-five 

El  sixty-four,  and  but  a  little  less  (21.8  per  cent)  for  those 
er.  The  better  showing  in  attendance  of  the  younger 
id  at  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  of  the  older  at  insti- 
Itions  for  the  seeing,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
{at  the  former  had  lost  sight  at  a  time  when  admission  into 
kchool  for  the  blind  was  possible,  whereas  the  latter  had 
It  sight  after  such  school  age.  what  education  they  have 
iid  having  been  with  the  seeing. 

^The  next  table  gives  in  detail,  according  to  age  of  occur- 
re  of  blindness,  the  percentages  as  to  attendance. 
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school       .     . 

47  4 

S6  » 

io.8 

34  4 

n  9 

s.o 

lee 

ji.a 

A  < 

•  « 

Reporting  do  other  in- 

struciion ... 

4^.1 

»■» 

4«  * 

MS 

17  J 

r  0 

Of 

44 

01 

•  1 

Rcportini;    private    in- 

struction at  home. 

l.j 

16 

1.A 

0.9 

0.6 

Q.t 

o-S 

o.r 

•  1 

Not  bAvitix  attended  spe- 

cial school  or  woriuhoii 

1 

for  the  blind 

V.i 

4>^ 

«.? 

IS  ft 

aj.« 

»5  ■ 

40-« 

a  • 

U4 

4 

Havinif  attended- 

M 

Common  ichool  only 

6. J 

JO 

U 

11  () 

ift.8 

»S  5 

»o  .% 

17  4 

Mi 

m 

Hi«h  school  or  scademy 

0.7 

04 

0  J 

1.^ 

J   i 

» <i 

».r 

f  1 

■ 

DoiverBity  or  college 

0.1 

e.s 

e.t 

0.9 

»  4 

0*9 

!..> 

ij 

•  1 

fl 

Schools  of   raisceUane- 

■ 

oui  character 

I   1 

i.« 

o.O 

1,5 

0.6 

0  a 

•  4 

•  I 

•  1 

m 

Schools  of  character  not 

1 

reported 

I.I 

M 

«  Q 

3'4 

J  » 

s  * 

46 

»t;i 

#  1 

fl 

Not  having  attended  *cbi>il 

30    4 

35  3 

»5  S 

M  7 

«oo 

41  « 

7Jl 

M 

Rcpo(rting  private  izistruc- 

d| 

tkm  at  home 

»  3 

i  5 

a^  I 

«  » 

i-ri 

1  g       1  0 

i  1 

Reporting  no  instruction . 

37* 

7%. A 

»3   « 

aj  4 

jj  0 

M.O    4J  s 

60.  f 

In  this  table  not  less  apparent  is  the  creditable  standing 
in  respect  to  education  of  the  blind  who  lost  their  sigbt^ 
in  early  life,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  blind  who 
it  in  later  life.  The  proportion  having  attended 
of  those  who  became  blind  under  twenty  >'€ars  is 
two- thirds  (70.6  per  cent),  while  the  proportion  of  ttof 
who  became  so  at  a  subsequent  age  is  less  than  one-1 
(30.1  per  cent)  (though,  as  before,  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  is  raised  by  the  smallness  ol 
latter  figure).  The  proportion  is  highest  for  those 
blindness  occurred  between  five  and  fourteen,  being  pra^" 
ticaliy  three- fourths,  with  a  not  much  lower  one  for  thoec 
whose  blindness  occurred  under  five  and  between  fifteen 
nineteen  (69.2  per  cent  and  65.3  per  cent,  respectivdy'l 
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:er  the  last  named  period  the  proportion  steadily  declines, 
being  only  a  little  more  than  one-fiith  (21.9  per  cent)  for 
those  deprived   of   vision  when   sixty-five   or  over.      In 
attendance  at  special  institutions  for  the  blind  an  even 
greater  disparity  is  shown   between   those  who  became 
blind  under  the  twentieth  year  and  those  who  became  blind 
thereafter,  the  percentage  for  the  former  being  61,3  and 
for  the  latter  5.0.    The  proportion  is  largest  for  those  losing 
sight  between  five  and  nine  years  and  under  five,  being 
neariy  two- thirds  {66.0  per  cent  and  65.0  per  cent,  respect- 
ively), after  which  there  is  a  rapid  fall,  the  percentage  for 
those  losing  sight  after  sixty-four  being  insignificant  (0.2). 
Hardly  diflferent  are  the  results  with  respect  to  exclusive 
attendance  at  such  institutions,  the  percentage  for  those 
who  lost  vision  before  twenty  being  474  and  for  those 
losing  it  thereafter  2,0,  and  the  percentages  for  the  several 
groups  decreasing  from  56.8  in  the  first  to  o.  i  in  the  last. 
In  respect  to  attendance  both  at  such  institutions  and  at 
institutions  for  the  seeing,  the  percentage  for  those  losing 
sight  before  the  twentieth  year  is  13.9,  and  the  percentage 
for  those  losing  it  after  this  time  3.0,  the  highest  being  for 
those  losing  it  between  the  tenth  and  the  nineteenth  year, 
or  24.3.    In  the  matter  of  attendance  only  at  schools  of  the 
latter  class  the  situation  is  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing. 
Here  the  percentage  for  those  becoming  blind  under  twenty 
is  9.2,  and  for  those  becoming  so  subsequently  thereto  25.1. 
Beginning  with  4.2  for  those  becoming  blind  under  five,  the 
percentage  gradually  rises  to  30.0  for  those  becoming  so 
between  twenty  and  twenty*four,  after  which  it  slowly 
declines,  being  21.7  for  those  becoming  so  after  sixty-four, 
It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  proportions  for  those  losing 
sight  in  adult  life  are  really  much  larger,  many  of  such  failing 
to  report  their  education  prior  to  their  affliction.^ 

» U  nuty  be  noted  that  of  the  blind  reported  a*  having  attended  a  special  inatitu- 
tioQ  for  the  blind  and  an  institution  of  higher  learning  as  well,  over  three-fourths 
ijK^  per  cent)  becune  blind  before  thdr  twentieth  year,  and  most  likely  bad  been 
Ut  the  latter  after  their  loss  of  sight;  and  that  of  those  who  had  attended  only  the 
lttter#but  one-tenth  (9.8  per  ctal)  became  blind  before  the  twentieth  year.    Of  i^4fio 
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On  the  considerable  proportion  of  the  blind  losing  s^i 
under  fourteen  years  who  have  attended  only  a  sckiol  (or 
the  seeing  or  have  attended  none  at  all,  and  on  tht  SDlIl 
proportion  losing  sight  in  early  adult  life  who  have  attoidod 
a  special  institution,  the  census  report  thus  comments: 

The  fact  that  more  than  one- third  of  those  who  lost  tfadr 

sight  during  infancy  or  childhood  (under  15  years)  had  mttn 
been  to  a  special  school  for  the  blind,  which  means,  of  coone, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  they  had  received  practically  00 
instruction  of  any  kind  to  help  them  in  meeting  the  disadvia- 
tages  resulting  from  their  defect,  indicates  that  there  is  fd 
considerable  room  for  improvement  in  extending  the 
of  education  to  the  blind,  although  of  course  some  of 
losing  sight  at  this  period  of  life  were  by  reason  of  ph 
mental  weakness  unable  to  attend  school.  Similarly,  the 
proportion  of  those  losing  sight  in  the  earlier  years  of  adult 
who  had  ever  been  to  such  an  institution  shows  that 
atively  little  has  been  done  as  yet  toward  giving  the  blind 
lose  their  sight  in  the  years  of  economic  activity  training  to 
them  to  self-support.^ 


Proportion  of  Blind  Children  in  the  Schoow 

Our  inquiry  is  now  to  determine  the  proportion  of 
children  who  are  actually  in  the  schools  provided  for 
We  have  just  seen  that,  according  to  the  census 
of  the  blind  from  five  to  twenty-four  years  of  age»  or  of  i 
fairly  broad  school  age,  61,0  per  cent  have  attended  the 
special  institutions.  We  have  also  learned  that  of  the  blind 
losing  sight  under  the  fifteenth  year,  or  at  a  time  wha 
admission  into  a  special  school  w^as  possible,  62.1  per  cent 
have  so  attended.  If,  furthermore,  we  compare  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  reported  in  the  census  of  1910  to 
be  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nineteen,  which  may  be 

blind  persons  invesUgftted  in  Ohk>,  iiOjo*  at  70.6  per  oant,  were  found  to  bivf  *t' 
tended  the  common  tchooU,  iBj,  or  25.1  per  cent,  ichooU  (or  die  bSiicU  v4ll>^ 
5.1  per  cent,  r  [ugh  or  ipeciai  school.    Report  of  Ohio  Contmaiiafi  lor  thf  BBdL 
i©o8,  p.  15. 
» "The  Blind  la  the  United  SUtes."  p.  xjj. 
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P?": 


egarded  as  a  more  or  less  representative  school  age,^  with 
the  actual  number  of  the  pupOs  reported  by  the  United 
States  Conunissioner  of  Education  as  in  attendance  at 
the  special  schools  in  that  year,  we  may  perhaps  find  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  statement  of  the  true  situation. 
The  number  enumerated  as  of  such  age  is  5,445,  and  the 
number  enianerated  as  in  attendance  is  4,323;  and  hence 
it  would  appear  that  some  four-fifths,  or  79.4  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  children  of  the  country  at  large  are  in  the  special 
schools.- 

For  more  particular  presentations  of  the  matter,  we  may 
turn  to  estimates  made  in  certain  indi\idual  States  with 
gard  to  the  number  of  the  blind  in  them  who  are  not  in 
t tendance  at  the  schools,  based  upon  more  or  less  exact 
know^ledge,  or  upon  more  or  less  careful  inquir>\  Here  less 
encouraging  conditions  are  revealed.  In  Illinois  the  pro- 
portion of  bUnd  children  out  of  school  who  should  be  in  is 
iven  as  35  per  cent  by  some  authorities,  and  as  50  per  cent 
y  others.^  In  New  York  the  proportion  is  said  to  be  50 
per  cent,  with  300  children  out  of  school;  *  in  New  Jersey, 
65  per  cent;  '"  and  in  Kentucky,  70  per  cent.®  In  South 
Dakota  over  one-half  of  the  number  of  blind  children  of 


» This  age  period,  however,  is  not  the  average  or  the  most  usual  on*,  and  for  that 
reason  ihc  validity  of  our  estimates  are  somewhat  affected. 

•  There  am  be  Uttle  question  that  the  proportJon  of  the  blind  in  the  schooli  hu 
incTcased  in  the  course  of  the  years.  The  number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine- 
teea  in  1910  represents  o-S  per  cent  of  the  total  cmmbcr  of  the  blind.  If  this  be  taken 
as  the  normal  proportion  for  this  age,  the  number  of  such  age  in  18S0  should  be  4,648, 
whereas  tJbe  total  number  of  pupils  in  school  was  3.033.  or  43.8  per  cent;  the  number 
of  such  age  in  1890  should  be  4^80.?,  whereas  the  number  in  ichoot  was  3,215,  or 
66.0  per  cent;  the  number  of  such  age  in  1900  should  be  6,rji,  whereas  the  number 
in  school  was  4>o2ir  or  654  per  cent;  and  the  number  of  such  age  in  1910  should  be 
S.445>  whereas  the  number  in  school  was  4t3a3,  or  70-4  P«r  cent. 

•  Institution  Quarterfy,  iii.,  1012,  2,  June,  p.  40;  Report  of  tUinob  Board  of 
Chariiies,  it>o8,  p.  933;  Report  of  Board  of  Administration,  1910,  p.  564;  Report  ol 
Itlinob  School,  19x0,  p.  10.  There  have  also  been  said  to  be  as  many  as  too  blind 
children  out  of  schodl  in  this  State. 

k  Report  of  Commission  for  the  BUnd.  xqo6.  p.  18;  Report  of  Board  of  Charities. 
tOi5»  it  P-  246-  In  the  New  York  State  School  certain  countla  have  been  said  not 
to  have  a  iingle  pupil  enrolled.    Report,  1S96,  p.  at.    See  also  ihid.  iqoi,  p.  i3. 

*New  Jersfy  Review  of  CkarUies  and  Corrections,  vii.,  1908,  p,  15  f. 

•  Romrt  of  Kentucky  School,  1006,  p.  33;  1909,  p,  ty,  1914,  p.  27;  iyi6,  p.  27. 
lesa  than  one-half  axe  also  said  to  be  in  school.    Message  of  Uovenior,  tot4.  p.  50. 
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school  age  are  reported  to  be  out.*    In  North  Carolina  ks 

than  half  of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  are  declared  te 
be  in  school;  ^  and  with  respect  to  the  situation  in  Tens 
a  similar  statement  is  made.'    In  Tennessee  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  blind  children  of  the  State  are  asserted  to  beh 
school,*  and  in  Missouri  only  a  third.*    In  Michigan  we  m 
told  that  out  of  455  blind  children  in  the  State,  onh*  i;i 
were  to  be  found  in  the  school  at  one  Ume.*    In  Ohio  "hm- 
dreds"  are  said  to  be  out  of  school; '  and  in  Wisconsniit 
is  annoimced  that  there  are  *'many  blind  children  grovia; 
up  in  ignorance."  ■    From  inquiries  directed  to  the  scliods, 
we  find  with  some  the  situation  to  be  little  changed,  th 
with  others  a  more  favorable  showing  to  be  made,  espei 
of  later  years,* 

If  the  figures  of  the  foregoing  estimates  are  trustwortfif 
we  have  an  array  of  evidence  that  is  startling.  If  they 
may  be  taken  as  representative  of  general  conditions  m 
the  country,  there  is  found  to  exist  what  is  nothing  less 
than  a  shocking  state  of  affairs.  It  means  that,  with  M 
allowance  made  for  the  small  proportion  mentally  or  phys- 
ically unfit  for  schooling,  only  a  part  of  the  blind  childia 
of  the  United  States  are  taking  advantage  of  the  edudr 
tional  opportunities  put  before  them.  The  situation  h « 
better  in  some  States  than  in  others,  but  in  very  few  can 
it  be  called  fully  satisfactor\\  For  a  certain  number  of  tiie 
blind  children  it  is  probable  that  resort  is  had  to  the 

i  Report  of  South  Dakota  School,  ioi2«  p.  114. 

»  Report  of  North  Carolina  School,  tooo,  p.  19;  igoa,  p.  u;  tBfS,  p.  t^   b 
Suite  100  blind  chitdren  tn  s&id  also  to  be  out. 

•  Report  of  Teou  School,  191 1,  p.  5. 

•  Report  of  Tenneaaee  Scliool*  igoi,  p.  15- 

•  Report  of  Boud  of  ChArities  and  Correctiojis,  1910,  p.  70. 
■  Proceeding  of  fitfidiigan  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrertion, 

1006,  p.  32. 

T  Retort  of  Ohio  School,  1906,  p.  ?> 

•  Report  of  Wboonsin  School,  1908,  p.  254-     Oa  the  number  of 
out  of  school,  see  al$o  Report  of  Indiana  School,  tgoo,  p.  3a. 

•  We  are  advisfed  that  the  proportion  in  school  in  Kansu  ia  one  ilth;  Ia 
and  Teiat,  oooe-third;  in  Florida  and  Kentucky,  two>fiftha:  in  Nebnuka, 
in  Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  two-thiida;  and  in  Pennsjrlvaoia,  (torn  tmo4ik^ 
to  tliree^fourths.    In  Montana  and  Utah  "pcactioaUy  aO"  att  aild  to  be  Ia  td^ 
la  WiKQOiio  QiUjr  tn  gmmu  not  is  idool  are  known^ 
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for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  though  what  propK)rtion  these 
constitute  of  the  whole  wt  do  not  know^  In  the  preceding 
chapter  we  have  seen  what  are  the  limits  of  attendance.  It 
now  seems  to  be  established  that  only  a  part  of  them  are 
in  the  schools  the  full  time  allotted  them,  these  neglecting  to 
Iitili2e  their  educational  facilities  as  they  should^  For  a 
larger  number,  however,  it  is  likely  that  such  facilities  fail 
altogether  to  be  availed  of,  these  passing  by  as  though  their 
schools  had  no  existence.  But  whatever  the  respective 
proportions  of  those  who  enjoy  to  some  extent,  and  of  those 
who  do  not  enjoy  at  all,  their  opportimities  for  instruction, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  with  a  very  great  number  of  the  blind 
children  of  the  country  the  work  of  the  schools  is  not  per- 
tted  to  have  full  effect. 


r 


Need  of  Compitlsory  Education  Laws  for  the  Blind 

^h  The  situation,  then,  with  respect  to  the  effective  attend- 
Buice  of  the  blind  at  the  schools  created  for  them  is  a  very 
Hdeplorable  one.  We  are  confronted  with  the  discovery  that 
Ha  large  proportion  of  blind  children— from  one-fourth  in 
^nome  States  to  more  than  one-half  in  others — are  receiving 
Vftt  the  most  but  a  part  of  the  schooling  they  should.  Con- 
ditions are  not  the  same  in  all  the  States,  being  better  in 
some  than  in  others,  but  in  practically  all  they  are  such  that 

t earnest  and  immediate  attention  is  demanded* 
I  For  this  state  of  affairs  the  schools  for  the  blind,  it  may 
be  stated  at  the  outset,  are  not  to  be  held  accountable. 
The  fault  does  not  lie  with  them.  The  school  authorities 
are  in  general  more  than  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
all  the  blind  children  and  to  bring  them  in,  and  usually 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  this  result.*    The 

>  In  the  PenncytvuuA  tnstitution  two-thirds  of  Ihe  pupila  roxiain  over  five  years, 
uid  ocusthixd  over  ten.  Tbe  length  ol  stay  depends  on  pbyslcaJ  condition,  meutal- 
ity,  age  of  loof  of  light,  ambition,  home  influences,  etc.  Such  are  also  the  nuuD 
fmcton  in  ragard  to  the  age  of  admisaaoo.  See  W.  C.  Posey,  **  Hygiene  of  the  Eye/* 
igi8>  p.  t88, 

*  In  •even]  States  "field  officers"  are  of  great  hdp  in  finding  diildrai  and  pre- 
vailing upon  them  lo  come  to  achool.  In  other  States  a  similar  work  is  done  by  special 
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doors  of  the  schools  are  open  wide,  and  all  the  bliad  uiw 
will  may  receive  an  education.^ 

The  seat  of  the  trouble  must  be  looked  for  ebndiCDt 
For  that  portion  of  the  blind  who  make  incomplete  use  of 
the  schools,  this  circumstance  is  probably  in  part  to  k 
ascribed  to  the  lateness  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  enlff 
school,  and  perhaps  in  small  part  to  a  tendency,  do 
evident  in  schools  for  the  seeing  generally,  of  pupOs  to 
before  their  time  is  up/- 

The  responsibility  for  the  conditions,  especially  so  far 
they  relate  to  those  who  remain  entirely  away  itam  \ 
schools,  belongs  probably  in  the  largest  degree  with  the 
blind  themselves,  or  rather  mth  their  parents.  It  happen* 
very  often  that  blind  children  are  the  objects  of  special  tt- 
gard.  or  even  of  favoritism,  in  their  homes,  and  arc  graAtcd 
indulgences  not  accorded  to  their  seeing  brothers  and  sb- 
ters.  The  prospect  of  the  separation  of  the  blind  child  fraro 
its  family,  even  for  the  purpose  of  education,  seems  peool^ 
iarly  painful;  and  if  to  this  is  added,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  equal  unwillingness  of  the  child  to  part  from  the  hooic, 
the  situation  becomes  one  far  from  easy  to  deal  with.  A 
still  remaining  factor  in  the  situation  in  not  a  few  instanoes 
is  the  ignorance  which  parents  actually  have  with  regard  U> 
the  existence  of  the  school— though  this  is  proving  of 
ing  extent  through  the  efforts  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  to  carry  this  knowledge  to  the  farthest  comeiB. 


igents.  By  some  schools  the  names  o/  blind  children  not  in  Bellool  ire  ptABAtdh 
their  reports.  On  efirorts  to  reach  blind  children,  see  Report  of  MlsiouH  SdMoL 
1807,  p.  y,  Nebraska  School,  180a,  p.  30;  North  Carolin*  School*  iBoi,  p  Si  T^ 
nessee  School,  x8go,  p.  4Sl  Colorado  School,  igoot  p.  8;  New  Meoco  SdhooCj 
p.  6;  Wisconsin  School,  1014,  p.  3. 

tit  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  fadlities  of  a  school  afC  4lr«a4f 
crowded,  with  perhaps  a  waiUng  list  of  prospective  pupils,  Thi*»  howew,  dfx 
render  the  need  any  the  less.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  ^.tate  to  provide  tufl 
accxMiiiiiodations  for  all  of  the  blind  who  are  entitled  to  an  etlucat^o. 

*Tlie  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  not  in  the  refrular  achools  it 
average  «t,3  per  cent  for  all  the  States,  ranging  from  73  per  cent  to  44.T  ] 
RuneD  Sage  Foundation,  Comparative  Study  of  Public  School  SystMitt  ll 
eight  States.  191  a.    It  is  stated  that  S5  per  cent  of  tlie  children  entoriiiig  tht  I 
public  Kboob  leave  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  df  teen.   F.  M.  LcAvitt,  *' 
plea ollndosiriU  EdtieaU'on,"  i«it,  p.  S4- 
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But  whatever  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  blind  children 
fo  attend  their  schools,  and  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  state,  the  interests  of  these 
very  children  enjoin  a  change.  The  only  completely  effect- 
ive remedy  is  the  enactment  in  all  the  States  of  strict  com- 
pulsory education  laws  for  the  blind,  to  include  not  merely 
attendance  at  the  schools,  but  an  attendance  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
each  year — and  the  uncompromising  enforcement  of  such 
laws. 

Without  the  strength  and  backing  of  the  statute,  all 
efforts,  however  creditable  and  persevering  the>^  may  be, 
are  not  likely  to  be  of  full  avail.  Only  through  the  law  can 
the  necessary  results  be  secured.  Hard  as  it  may  seem, 
in  the  enforcement,  to  take  a  bMnd  child  from  its  home, 
especially  if  in  its  tender  years,  and  separate  it  from  its 
family  for  a  number  of  months  at  a  time,  the  compensating 
benehts,  direct  and  indirect,  are  so  great  as  to  overcome 
all  other  considerations-  Nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  law.  It  is 
the  only  course  if  blind  children  are  not  to  grow  up  in  ig- 
norance and  without  schooling,  and  if  their  real  interests 
are  to  prevail.* 

*  On  the  need  cd  a>mpulsofy  education  laws  for  the  blind,  see  Proceedings  of  Amer- 
fctn  AisodAtioa  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  igi  i,  p.  10a;  Proceedings  of  Pannsylvania 
AsBodatioo  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  Charities,  iqot,  p.  77;  Report  ol  New 
Vork  State  Board  of  Charities^  1903,  p.  495;  igii.  p.  245;  Report  of  Iowa  Board  of 
Control,  1903,  p.  43,'  Report  of  Oklahoma  Coninussloner  of  CharitJes  and  Correc* 
ljoai«  iQiSi  p.  479;  Report  of  Tennessee  Board  of  State  Charities,  1917.  p.  33; 
Heport  of  Maryland  Board  of  Charities  and  State  Aid,  1913,  p,  143:  Quarterly 
Rgpnwmting  Minnesota  Educational,  Philanthropic,  Penal,  and  Correctional  In- 
sLitutiotis,  zvit.«  1917.  I,  Aug.,  pp.  16,  jo;  Message  of  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
toi7«  P<  8d;  nUoois  Institution  Quartert3',  ix.,  191S,  i,  March,  p.  43;  Report  of  North 
Carolina  School,  1876,  p.  18;  1896.  p.  6;  1898,  p.  6;  igot,  P-  n;  1906,  p.  it;  tgoS^  p.  9: 
i^io,  p,  9;  Iowa  School,  i88j,  p.  ao;  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1888,  p.  jo;  New  York 
Institute,  1887.  p.  18;  Michifpuv  School,  1898,  p.  17;  New  York  State  School,  1897. 
I>.  14:  1903.  p.  ag;  1903.  p.  as;  Tennessee  School,  tgoi,  p.  11;  1903,  p.  18;  191J.  P- 18; 
Illinois  School,  1906.  p.  17:  Maryland  School,  1913,  p.  9;  Oklahoma  School,  tgia, 
p.  is;  1914,  p.  13;  V6ic9s  from  Darkiand,  June,  1916. 
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PnESENT  Extent  op  Compulsory  Education  Law 

Aside  from  the  compulsory  education  laws  of  a 
nature,  which  may  have  more  or  less  application  to  ^K 
blind,  we  have  enactments  specifically  referring  to  them  in 
more  than  one-half  of  the  States,  nearly  all  having  httt 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  since  1900.  These  States 
are  California,  (Connecticut »  Delaware,  Idaho,  QHikb. 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mar\'land,  Massachusetts,  Micfai 
gan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Nfir 
York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Oklaiioni, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  some  States,  as  Massachusetts,*  New  York,  Ohio,  lad 
Vennont,  the  pro\isions  of  the  general  compu!  fud- 

ance  laws  with  their  age-periods,  fines,  etc.  ex]...  ..,.  ^ip!? 
tc»  the  blind.  In  most  cases,  however,  there  are  special  ft- 
quirements  for  the  blind.'  The  period  of  attendance  spee* 
ified  may  be  the  full  school  year,  but  more  often  a  put 
as  five,  six,  or  eight  months.*  The  tenn  for  which  attead* 
ance  is  required  is  either  a  designated  number  of  ytan. 
as  ^ve  or  eight,  or  a  period  between  certain  age  fintti 
as  from  eight  to  sixteen,  from  seven  to  eighteen,  and  the 
like.*    The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  tisually  a  fine 


•  In  Mttssachvi5ctt4  it  ts  provided  tliat  a  child  may  be  evcoMd  by  "»e 
or  mental  condition.*' 

'  An  exception  i.^  sometimes  nude  if  instruction  of  the  proper 
at  home.    In  most  cAses  the  taws  apply  equally  to  the  deaf.    In 
law  is  not  to  apply  to  children  who  are  the  support  of  their  famfliea-    I*  N^. 
Carolina  parents  must  fint  be  notified  by  the  idiool. 

•  The  time  i»  5  months  in  Ransu;  6  months  in  Delaware,  Montana, 
Onegoa.  and  Utah;  8  months  in  Maryland,  North  Dakota,  aitd  WiacooilK: 
months  in  North  Carolina. 

•  The  number  of  years  is  5  in  California;  7  in  New  Medoo:  and  8  liR 
Maryland,  Montana,  and  North  Carolina.  The  age  limits  mtv  5  ami  ft  ii  V«- 
mont;  6  and  iS  in  Maryland;  7  and  31  in  New  Menco;  t  and  ii  In  Wtitiufi'^ 
7  and  17  in  North  Carolina;  7  and  18  in  Dc-bware.  Nebnudut,  aad  Hhode  tili^' 
7  and  19  in  Michigan;  7  and  it  in  fUnsa»,  North  Dakota,  and  dtUhegiia;  A  «id  ^ 
in  Indiana;  8  and  18  in  IIliAois,  Montana.  Ohio,  Oregtm,  and  Utah;  8  aad  f>i> 
Mbneaota;  and  13  and  to  in  Iowa.  In  Wisconsin  the  limits  are  6  and  14  fa*d  M< 
applyinjf  to  persons  over  z6  who  have  a  geoeral  education,  or  who  hmm  pumi  ^ 
eighth  grade.  In  Pennsylvania  children  from  8  to  t6  may  bt  wniilgBd  10  "M* 
•cfaooli  after  reporting  by  local  medical  inspectors. 
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f  varying  amounts,  as  from  five  to  two  hundred  dollars, 

ith  now  and  then  imprisonoient  as  an  alternative  or  added 

unishment,   the   offense   sometimes   being  characterized 

a  misdemeanor.*    In  a  few  instances  punishment  is  also 

rescribed  for  persons  who  attempt  to  induce  a  \^olat^on 

of  the  law.*   In  certain  States  truancy  officers  are  expressly 

esignated  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statute.^    In 

e  cases  there  is  special  judicial  procedure  to  secure  their 

enforcement.^ 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  we  knew  w^ith  some  def- 
initeness  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  present  laws. 
In  some  States  the  situation  is  said  to  be  but  little  improved, 
chiefly  because  of  the  sKght  effort  put  forth  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes.  So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  further 
easures,  with  more  determined  and  insistent  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions,  are  required.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  on  the  whole  there  has  been  gain  through 
the  laws.^  This  may  perhaps  be  evidenced  in  the  better 
attendance  at  some  of  the  schools  of  recent  years,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

In  addition  to  the  compulsor)'  education  laws  for  blind 
children,  there  are  in  a  number  of  States  statutor>'  provi- 
sions which  may  be  of  greater  or  less  avail  in  bringing  chiJ- 
dren  into  the  schools,  or  at  least  of  acquainting  the  sciiools 


I 


» The  amoum  of  the  line  is  %s  (matimuin)  in  Maryland;  |io-|so  in  Indiana;  $3- 
fio  iv  Ddawarei  $5^20  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota;  $20  in  Rhode  Island;  ls-|J5  in 
Montana  (for  later  otTen^es  lis-Sso),  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Vermont;  $5 -$50  in 
Wisconsin;  $35  in  Iowa  (or  with  imprisonment  to  8  days)  and  New  Mexico  (or  im- 
pfttoomenit  to  30  days);  $ioo  in  Kansas;  $5-3 joo  in  Wasliington;  and  $200  in 
MtchigAIi.  In  California,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wa-Uiington  the 
O0enae  is  a  misdemeanor. 

■In  lofra  such  offense  is  a  misdenLeanor,  with  the  same  penalty  as  for  other 
vtoUtions.  In  Minnesota  and  Maryland  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
(rf  from  I5  to  %3o  in  the  former  State,  and  by  a  fine  of  not  over  $50  in  the  latter. 

*  Such  is  the  case  in  Illinois,  Ransas,  Maryknd,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Oliio,  and  Oregon.  In  Michigan  the  tkrhool  furnishes  blank  ft>rm<%  to  the  truant 
officers,  &ad  advises  them  with  regard  to  absentees e 

*  In  some  States,  as  Connecticut*  Oresron,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  there 
may  be  instituted  certain  judicial  proceeding,  with  due  hearings,  after  which  the 
child  may  be  ordered  to  be  committed  to  school. 

« See  Outiaok  for  the  Blind,  ix.,  igts.  p.  6q;  R^oct  of  MassachusetU 
for  the  Blind,  1914,  p.  14. 
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with  the  existence  of  such  children.    These  r^iuirements 
are  of  two  kinds»    The  hrst  is  the  enumeration  of  blind 
children  by  some  local  civil  officer,  usiiaUy  a  county  assessor, 
and  less  often  a  county  clerk,  county  recorder,  census  mar- 
shal, or  other  official,  or,  especially  in  New  England,  town 
selectmen — occasionally  by  more  than  one  such  ofi&dal— 
with  report  thereof  in  some  cases  directly  to  the  school 
authorities  J    The  second  is  the  notification  of  the  school 
authorities  of  the  blind  children  discovered,  by  local  edua* 
tional  authorities,  usually  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  occasionaUy  by  the  school  clerk  of  an  educa- 
tion district — sometimes  through  the  State  department  o( 
education.*    In  some  States  both  of  these  regulations  exist, 
and  the  schools  in  them  have  tlius  double  means  of  finding 
blind  children.^    In  certain  instances  assistance  also  com^i 
from  the  acti\'ities  of  health  officers^  children's  bureaus, 
and  other  public  agencies.    Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
increasing  operations  of  State  commissions,  home  teadiiBg. 
and  other  agencies  for  the  blind  are  ha\ing  a  not  unim- 
portant effect  in  getting  children  into  the  schools.* 

1  Such  h  the  case  in  Coimectlcyt,  Georgia,  Idal^io,  Itidiana,  Iow&, 
tucky.  Louisiana.,  Maine,  Majryland,  Michigan,  MiMissippi,  Musoiiri.  New 
New  York,  North  CarolLoa,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penoaylvanja,  Utah.  Vermonl. 
ton.  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

•Such  Is  the  case  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  lowa^  Maryland. 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina.  North  Di 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Tctas,  Utah,  Virginia,  W« 
Wisconsin.    In  the  District  of  Columbia  justices  of  the  peace  make 
Michigan  and  Wiscon^  fiurther  procedure  is  necessary.     In  Wiscoiuin 
superintendents  are  required  to  have  information  regarding  the  school 
and  to  keep  record  of  blind  children  in  the  State  and  of  efforts  to  get 
Michigan  there  must  be  separate  classification  of  blind  children  in  the 
collected  by  county  assessors;  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  seven] 
must  send  the  Dames  of  the  indigent  blind  to  the  school;  and  the  Secretary  of : 
and  the  school  census  enumerators  must  aend  the  names  of  all  blind  children  to  ih^ 
school  authorities,  and  the  census  enumerators  also  to  the  State  superinteiHieBt 
public  instruciion. 

*  The  work  required  of  some  of  these  local  officers  does  not  often  seem  to  be 
ively  done.    See  Report  of  North  Carolina  School,  1908,  p.  g;  igto,  p.  o> 

i  In  many  States  also  a^stance  in  spreading  InfoimAtton  is  rcndood  by 
agencies,  especially  newspapers 
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Intellectual  Instruction 

The  instruction  or  training  afforded  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  may  be  said  tg  be  of  four  main  foims:  intellectual, 
physical,  musical,  and  manual.    The  first  of  these  naturally 
constitutes  the  core  of  their  work,  and  represents  their  pri- 
maty  function,  though  the  others  receive,  relatively,  more 
attention  than  is  the  case  in  schools  for  the  seeing.    In  the 
literary  education  offered  the  general  Unes  of  procedure  fol- 
low  closely  those  of  the  regular  schools,  the  courses  of  study 
provided  in  the  one  corresponding  with  tliose  provided  in 
tie  other.    The  work  for  the  blind  of  a  pedagogical  char- 
acter in  fact  keeps  pace  in  practically  all  particulars  with 
4at  for  the  sighted.^    The  one  distinction  involved  in  the 
^truction  of  the  two  consists  in  the  apparatus  employed, 
4e  blind  requiring  a  specially  devised  system  of  raised 
Print  for  their  text-books  and  for  their  writing  and  other 
dotation.'    The  standards  of  education  maintained  in  the 
Schools  for  the  blind  have  constantly  advanced;  and  many 
^^  them  in  their  academic  achievements  have  reached  a 
^*gh  plane.' 

Pupils  in  the  schools  arc  taken  through  the  prlmar>% 
^^lermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades.  In  most 
^^ases  there  is  also  a  preliminary  period  of  kindergarten  in- 
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»  On  cotnpariflon  of  the  education  of  the  blind  with  that  of  persons  with  sight, 

**c  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Eduoition,  iS8j,  p.  clxvi.;  Outlook  far 

**e  Blind,  ix,,  igis,  p,  48:  Report  of  New  Yorlt  Institute,  tS^g,  p.  19;  iqoj,  p.  iq; 

•V,  B.  Wait,  ''Short  Study  in  Comparative  Education/'  t^ooj  \V.  B,  Wait,  "Short 

^Udy  in  Comparative  Education,  no.  2,"  nx>i. 

»  The  forms  of  raised  print  use<J  by  the  blind  are  considered  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

•  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rcsfular  schools  owe  somctliing  to  the  methods 
^^^^t  have  been  worked  out,  ajid  to  the  results  attained,  in  schools  for  the  blind. 
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with  the  existence  of  such  children.  These  requiroMnu 
are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  the  enumeration  of  bfiad 
children  by  some  local  civil  officer,  usually  a  county 
and  less  often  a  county  clerk,  county  recorder,  census  IIll^ 
shal,  or  other  official,  or,  especially  in  New  England.  lowB 
selectmen — occasionally  by  more  than  one  such  official— 
with  report  thereof  in  some  cases  directly  to  the  school 
authorities.^  The  second  is  the  notification  of  the  adjool 
authorities  of  the  blind  children  discovered,  by  local  edua- 
tional  authorities,  usually  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  occasionally  by  the  school  clerk  of  an  edoo- 
tion  district — sometimes  through  the  State  department  of 
education.^  In  some  States  both  of  these  regulations  tskl 
and  the  schools  in  them  have  thus  double  means  of  finding 
blind  children.*  In  certain  instances  assistance  also  comes 
from  the  activities  of  health  oflEcers,  children's  burctu*, 
and  other  public  agencies.  Finally,  it  may  be  stated  thai  the 
increasing  operations  of  State  commissions,  home  teaching  I 
and  other  agencies  for  the  blind  are  having  a  not  uoizft-i 
portant  effect  in  getting  children  into  the  schools,* 

1  Such  b  the  oise  m  Couuccticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  IndJaiiA,  l(yvnL.  luuuu^  ^m~ 
tucky,  Louisana.  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Miassstppt.  MiMouci,  Ne« 
New  York,  North  Caxolina.  Ohio,  On^on,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  VenBont,  Wi 
ton,  West  Virgiaia,  and  WLSConsin. 

■Such  is  the  case  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Iowa.  Marytami, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Orcsoni  Pennsylvania.  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah.  Virsinia,  Waahiafta*.  tti 
Wlsocmsb.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  justioes  of  the  peace  make  fC|MfL  Is 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  further  procedure  is  oecesaary.  In  WiiOPiMn  lt^ 
superintendents  are  required  to  have  informatioii  regarding  the  Kbool  m  lv<i 
and  to  keep  record  of  blind  children  in  the  State  and  of  efforta  to  (el  tham  11  U 
Mtchigui  tken  must  be  separate  cJassiEcaiion  of  blind  childrBi  In  Uib 
collected  by  county  assessors;  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  aevtnl 
must  send  the  names  ol  the  indigent  bUnd  to  the  school;  and  the  Secretacy  «f  I 
and  the  school  census  onunatitora  must  send  the  names  of  ail  bluid 
school  authorities,  and  the  census  enumerators  also  to  the  Stftte 
public  instruction. 

*  The  work  required  of  some  of  these  local  officers  does  not  oltco  seem  Ca  b*<iK* 
ivdy  done.   See  Report  of  North  Carolina  School.  190E.  p.  0;  loto,  |». «. 

« In  maoy  Statea  also  asiistance  in  spreading  information  b  rcndcn»4  hf  rM^* 
agende».  especially  newspapers 
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The  instruction  or  training  afforded  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  may  be  said  to  be  of  four  main  foims:  intellectiial, 
physical,  musical,  and  manual  The  Erst  of  these  naturally 
constitutes  the  core  of  their  work^  and  represents  their  pri- 
mar\'  function,  though  the  others  receive,  relatively,  more 
attention  than  is  the  case  in  schools  for  the  seeing.  In  the 
literary  education  oifered  the  general  lines  of  procedure  fol- 
low closely  those  of  the  regular  schools,  the  courses  of  study 
pro\4ded  in  the  one  corresponding  with  those  provided  in 
the  other.  The  work  for  the  blind  of  a  pedagogical  char- 
acter in  fact  keeps  pace  in  practically  all  particulars  with 
that  for  the  sighted.*  The  one  distinction  involved  in  the 
instruction  of  the  two  consists  in  the  apparatus  employed, 
the  blind  requiring  a  specially  devised  system  of  raised 
print  for  their  text-books  and  for  their  writing  and  other 
notation.^  The  standards  of  education  maintained  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  have  constantly  advanced;  and  many 
of  them  in  their  academic  achievements  have  reached  a 
high  plane.* 

Pupils  in  the  schools  are  taken  through  the  primary, 
intermediate,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades.  In  most 
cases  there  is  also  a  preliminary  period  of  kindergarten  in- 

'  On  Gompariaott  of  the  education  of  the  blind  with  that  of  persons  with  sight, 
see  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1883,  p.  clxvi.;  Outlook  [or 
ike  Blind,  ix.,  1915,  p.  48;  Report  of  New  York  Institute,  189Q,  p.  19;  tooj,  p.  jg; 
W.  B.  Wait»  "Short  Study  in  Comparative  Education/*  1900;  W.  B.  Wait,  "Short 
Study  in  Comparative  Education,  no.  3/'  i*joi. 

*  The  forms  of  raised  print  used  by  the  blind  arc  considered  in  Chapter  XXVI. 

•  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  thai  the  re^JM  schools  owe  something  to  the  methods 
that  have  been  worked  out,  and  to  the  results  attained,  in  schools  for  the  bhtid. 
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struction.^     Pupils  who  have  completed   the  prcsoibtt! 
course  of  study  are  fonnally  graduated. 

In  the  year  19 15- 1 916  there  were  in  the  msuiuina* 
4,660  pupils,  and  in  the  day  schools  507  pupils — or  a  totii 
of  5,167.^  In  the  kindergarten  departments  there  ntfeit* 
ported  to  be  465  pupils;  in  classes  corresponding  to  gnda 
one  to  four,  1,935;  in  classes  correspondiog  to  grades  ive 
to  eight,  1,574;  and  m  high  school  classes,  814,  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  in  1916  was  loS.'  In  the  iiistitutioB» 
there  were,  during  1915  1916,  employed  667  teachers,  or oer 
teacher  for  7.3  pupils.  In  the  day  schools  there  weit  51 
teachers,  or  one  teacher  for  9.8  pupils.^  The  total  Mimbcf 
of  the  blind  who  have  received  instruction  in  tlie 
in  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  is  probably^ 
what  over  forty  thousand.^ 

« Orgftnized  kindn^rten  bcg&n  at  the  Perkins  lasUtutioo  in  1S&7,  tht ; 
a  cunpaipi  to  provide  for  childrea  too  young  to  oater  iL  On  tJhts  wo«k..  ate  JCi 
iOftat  Magosine.  xiv.,  i got,  p.  36;  Ktrnderg^ten  Review,  xii,«  tgoi,  pp.  79,  i$i:  Umi 
aEandt  xO.,  1894,  p.  336;  Charities  Review^  i.,  iSq/,  p.  itty,  New  EnfUitd  U4i§mM, 
xiii-,  iSqs,  p.  4^^;  ^V«»  England  Home Magatme,  v„  iSoS.  p,  330;  V0ttfk't  Ctmptmm, 
Nov.  33,  1893;  M.  Ana^nos,  "  Kinderiearteo  and  Primary  Schuol  for  til*  Bfiai,  A^ 
peal  for  Funds,"  18*4;  M.  Ana^nos,  "Kindergarten  and  Primary  Work  kt  tk 
Blind,"  1885-1887:  C.  L.  Barker.  "Kindergarten  for  the  Blind."  igo6:  Ffikli IMIJ' 
tution.  Proceedings  at  Dedication  of  New  Buildinju;,  1SS7,  Report  of  Pskiaa  I 
tion,  1887,  p.  114;  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1515,  p,  83. 

■  Tbcse  figures  are  LaJcea  in  the  muin  from  the  Report  of  th«  UoiieU  Stalci  I 
aioocr  of  Education  for  the  yeur  1  g t  ;,    The  number  of  volumes  in  ink  in  Ifat  I 
tions  is  given  a*  63,122,  and  in  raised  print  as  i4J,o34-    See  Appendix  B. 

•  In  the  diflerent  grades  are  included  children  recdving  Instrucdoa  Ml  1 
the  special  bomea. 

•  Of  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  usually  from  one-sixth  to  ooe^third  ire  tl 
blind.  There  are  no  special  schools  in  the  oountcy  expceiitjr  for  Uie 
teachers  for  the  blind »  except  so  far  as  the  purpose  may  be  nrved  hgr « 
appirenticeahip  in  the  schools.  In  several  dties  trmining  to  a  oataia  txtmi 
in  Gonnection  with  the  normal  schools  for  teachen  in  day  ***^t  SeeOlAiiM 
l*r£^W,  is.,  iQi5rP  70.  Sec  also  Proceedings  of  American  Inauuctonollhtnii 
1916,  p.  16.  In  some  States  it  is  required  by  law  that  superintcndoits  IBI#  kt 
inioed  teachers.  In  several  States  it  is  provided  that  teac^en  who  him  bm  f^ 
service  for  mote  than  a  certain  number  of  yean,  as  tUily,  may  be  fddnA  ena p0^ 
sion.    Sec  Laws  of  New  York,  1915,  ch.  615;  Statutes  of  WiaooMia»  1^7,  |<st; 

•  This  number  is  based  upon  the  figures  given  in  the  OttlUvk  fm  skt  BM  ^^"^ 
igoB,  with  estimata  for  the  schools  not  included  therein. 
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For  the  physical  development  of  blind  children  much 
more  attention  is  demanded  than  for  children  ha\dng  sight, 
and  perhaps  of  an  extent  but  little  realized  by  the  general 
public*  In  the  schools  the  consideration  given  to  this  is 
often,  in  some  respects,  second  in  importance  to  no  other* 
Facilities  for  such  training  generally  include  physical  cul- 
ture and  gymnasiiun  work,  together  with  recreation  in 
outdoor  play  and  sports.*  Physical  de\'elopment  may  also 
be  said  to  include  to  a  certain  degree  the  inculcation  of 
habits  of  self-reliance  in  bodily  movements,  as  in  the  going 
about  alone,  and  in  the  performing  of  certain  necessary 
acts  without  assistance.^ 

Musical  Instruction 


I 


Musical  instruction  has  always  occupied  a  prominent 
place   in   the  work   of   schools   for   the  blind.*    This   is 

^  "The  blind  child  without  traimixg  is  usually  aiucmlc,  undeveJqped,  poorly 
nourished,  with  flabby  muscle,  and  with  nerx'ous  habit  movements,"  W,  C.  Posey, 
"'Hygieoe  of  the  Eye,"  igi8.  p.  jSq  (O.  H.  Burritt).  Often  at  his  home  a  young 
bliod  child  U  granted  particular  indulgence,  and  U  called  upon  to  do  as  Utile  as  pos- 
sble  for  hlmsetf.  This  treatment  may  in  certain  cases  be  carrie^J  to  such  an  extent 
thai  his  learning  to  wslk  iiiiaui>portod  or  to  dress  uiuided  is  protracted  to  a  com- 
paratively late  day.  On  this  ubject,  see  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  i8S8,  p.  q;  Report  of  New  York  Institute,  1898,  p.  1 2.  Of 
the  boys  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  56  par  cent  are  said  to  give  indications  of 
curvature  of  the  spine,  and  of  the  girb  45  per  cent.  H.  R.  Burch  and  S,  H>  Patter- 
son, "American  Sodal  Problems,"  1Q18,  p.  274. 

■  On  the  physical  development  of  the  blind,  see  Outing,  li„  1008.  p.  481;  E.  E. 
Allen.  "The  Physical  Education  of  the  Blind  "  (read  before  Philadelphia  Physical 
Education  Society,  April  7,  1Q06);  Amerkan  Pkyucal  Educaiitm  Review,  xi.,  1906, 
P>  6$;  XV.,  iQio,  p.  316;  Mind  and  Body,  JC.,  tgio.  p.  4':  Proceedings  of  American 
School  Hygiwie  Association,  1910,  p.  60;  Crajlsman^  ix„  igo8,  p,  644;  American  Mag- 
dawe,  hdJi.,  1007,  p.  511;  Popuiar  Science  Monthly,  xc.  1917,  p.  4(7:  Scienfific  Amer- 
iemt  <3ov.,  1916,  p.  35S:  Fhyground,  v.,  igi  i,  p-  59;  Report  of  Pcnnsj'ivania  Institu* 
Uofi,  101 1 1  appendix,  p,  jo;  K.  T.  McKcnxie. "  Ezerdsesin  Education  and  Medtctoc,^' 
iQog,  p.  104;  Technical  World  Magasine,  ix.,  1908,  p.  loa;  Boston  MediaU  and 
Surei^  Journal,  clxxvi.,  igi?,  p.  8oj. 

*  In  this  C3onneodoo  mention  may  perhaps  be  made  of  the  teaching  of  correct  habits 
And  fsajuiers  generally.    See  Outlook /^r  the  Blinds  xi,,  1917*  P>  33> 

*  A  possibly  exaggerated  notion  of  the  importance  of  musical  education  for  the 
bUml  haa  been  entertained  on  the  part  of  the  public.  There  has  often  been  a  tendency 
to  Velieve  Ihat  nearly  all  of  the  blind  may  become  proficient  in  music,  or  have  more 
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both  vocal  and  instnimental.    In  the  fonner  is  indiided 
considerable  choral  work.    In  the  latter  are  embraced  the  ! 
piano  and  organ,  and  to  a  slight  extent  string  and  fW 
instruments.    In  some  cases  a  place  is  made  for  haniNBy 
and  composition.    Musical  training  in  the  schools,  in  £mI— 

Varies  from  instruction  in  the  mere  elements  of  musk  to 
thoroughly  organized  courses  of  study  and  highly 
instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  music* 

Pupils  showing  peculiar  talent  or  skill  are  given  full 
couragement,  special  opportunities  for  development  son*- 
times  being  provided. 

The  number  of  pupUs  to  whom  instruction  in  musics 
afforded  ranges  in  the  different  schools  from  less  than  half 
to  nearly  all,  the  average  being  perhaps  three- fourths.  U 
the  year  1915-1916  the  total  number  reported  as  given  in- 
struction in  vocal  music  was  2,559^  and  in  instrumcDtil 
2,682. 

Manual  Training 

Upon  manual  training  an  emphasis  has  been  put  by 
schools  from  the  beginning.  To  it  has  been  given  vciy  bH 
attention,  it  often  claiming  the  most  concern  of  any  fonn 
of  their  work*  The  purpose  of  the  training  is  to  provide  if 
possible  an  industrial  preparation  which  vnU  be  of  benefit 
in  later  life,  besides  affording  the  rudiments  of  industiial 
knowledge.'  Industrial  departments  as  such  may  not 
necessarily  be  maintained,  but  manual  training  of  vmofH 
kinds  is  extended,  which  may  be  useful  aftemards,  wbetkr 
in  the  gaining  of  a  hvelihood,  or  in  the  discharge  of 

or  lot  rousiod  taleiit  which  only  noecU  to  be  developed,   Thk  hai  been  ft  < 
from  the  very  first.    "It  t»  &aid  Ibftt  all  of  the  torct  of  the  tupcfial 
early  schools  was  required  to  prevent  the  institutions  from 
lervatories  of  music/'    E,  E.  Allen,  *'  Educatioti  of  Dtfectivei.'*  cooo.  p.  J4. 

I  Report  of  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1906,  p,  sg.   Oo 
blind,  Me  t,bo  Bopkmmt  xxvi^  1908,  p  614:  6md«,  xxv\^  1907,  p.  jo$:  Hi 
1802.  P-  6j;  v.,  iSyi,  pp.  21.  i^iOkio  Uarp,  v.,  1^)09,  p.  ijj; Report ol 
Institution,  tBo6,  p.  60;  IQ16,  p.  13;  Perkins  In^tution^  igi6.  P.  jt. 

•  loiomecucsindustrial  training  is  expressly  required  bjrbwt  Oalhe< 
of  this  indurtrid  tnining  with  the  Uter  weJIue  of 
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r 

■  hold  duties.    In  the  latter  province  are  embraced^  especially 
Bfor  girls,  domestic  science  and  practical  housework,  of  no 
smaM  moment  in  the  lives  of  the  blind.  ^ 

The  principal  trades  or  industrial  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools,  stated  somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  relative  fre- 
quency, are:  domestic  science,  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
knitting,  weaving,  bead  work,  typewriting,  piano  timing, 
chair  caning,  broom  making^  mattress  making,  raffia  work, 
wood  work,  basketry,  hammock  making,  mop  making,  mg 
making,  carpet  making,  brush  making,  shoemakingj  book- 
binding, massage,  poultry  raising,  and  gardening.^  Only 
the  smaller  number  of  these  several  industrieSj  however, 
are  attempted  in  any  one  school,  usually  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen. ^  In  the  year  1915-1916  there  were  reported  3,777 
pupils  in  the  industrial  departments  of  the  schools. 


Work  of  the  Schools  in  Outside  Activities 


™  With  many  of  the  schools  a  noteworthy  development  has 
been  the  undertaking  of  activities  beyond  their  customary 
functions,  some  perhaps  amounting  to  a  kind  of  **  extension 
teaching.**  These  activities  are  of  several  kinds.  To  the 
adult  blind,  whether  former  pupils  or  other  blind  persons, 
the  schools  may  minister  in  a  number  of  ways>  In  some 
cases  library  facilities  are  extended,  and  in  a  few  there  is 
engaged  in  more  or  less  home  teaching  in  the  homes  of  the 
blind.  In  a  number  of  schools  there  are  what  are  known  as 
**  field  officers,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  assist  blind 
persons  in  whatever  way  seems  feasible^not  the  least  part 
being  to  get  into  schools  all  blind  children  who  are  out — and 

'  This  is  sometiincs  called  "  contdbutory  effort "  on  the  p&rL  of  pupils.    See  Report 

Perkins  Institution,  igio»  p.  21;  ProoeedingB  ol  American  Association  of  In* 
ictcrs  of  the  BUnd,  igio,  p.  50. 

*  !>royd  is  sometinies  included  as  a  pretiminary  course.  In  a  few  instances  there 
•re  experimental  gardens  and  poultry  farms;  and  in  one  or  two,  expcrijneiital  shops, 
with  ^aitanoms  and  exhibits,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  buaness  methods.  Cer- 
laiti  mdes  have  twen  discontinued  in  some  of  the  schools. 

'  Hours  io  the  trades  vary  from  2  to  15  a  week,  with  an  average  perhaps  of  from 
$  to  10.  On  the  amouDt  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  manual  training,  sec  Report  of 
Penniylvania  In^tutioo,  igi4,  p.  aS, 
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to  keep  the  schools  inionned  regarding  and  in  touch  wsk 
the  blind  of  the  State.^    In  the  case  of  some  scbookaoli 
little  is  done  to  secure  employment  for  former  ptipQs  9sA 
other  blind  persons,  either  alone  or  Ln  conjunction  witii 
other  agencies^  a  few  even  conducting  shops  for  the  ak 
of  goods  made  by  the  blind.     In  several   instances  the 
plants  are  used  as  summer  schools  for  the  training  of  adidi 
blind  persons  in   industrial  pursuits.^     Finally,  tbcit  is 
being  rendered  by  the  schools  more  and  more  serrioe  in 
the  way  of  advising  parents  with  respect  to  the  can  d 
young  blind  children,  and  in  efforts  for  the  preventiot  o( 
blindness,  especially  in  spreading  information  on  the  sub- 
ject.' 

)  The  work  of  &dd  officers  is  in  mbi:iy  respects  aimiUr  to  tJal  of 
which  Is  Uter  considered.  It  wia  oofnixienoed  by  the 
(903.  Field  officers  are  now  found  also  at  the  Western 
the  Perkins  InatitutJon,  a^nd  at  the  schoob  in  Kansas,  Wishiiiftocu 
a  few  othciT  States.  On  this  subject,  set  Report  of  Arkansas  School,  t«m,  P-  ru 
Minnesota  School,  igii,  p.  tS;  New  York  State,  igo4.  :>  ^.\:  Trsos  Sdhed,  N>UL 
p.  27;  Ohio  School.  iQog,  p.  1^;  Penn^lvania  In^tjtuti  17;  t^p^p^rr, 

{914   p.  107;  Proceedings  of  American  Assodnliufi  of  W  r  the  REfirfL  ^«^ 

p.  38:  igii.  p.  8j:  Report  of  United  Stales  CommtiBioaer  of  EHaqdoc.  toil,  u 
p.  47». 

*  On  the  work  of  schoah  in  connection  with  the  inditttriol  emptoytnent  of  tbtlfc^ 
see  Chimter*  XXXU-XXXVI. 

•  See  Prtxu<cdiRgs  of  National  Convention  ol  Mothers,  tltott,  p.  1  it;  O.  tt  BariB. 
"New  Opportunities  for  Blind  Children  before  Entering  Scbocit"  (read  bcfoet  i4 
Interna tional  Conj^ress  of  Mothers,  March  10,  igo6):  CooMrvatioo  of  Vidim  h0 
phlets,  xviii.  ("  Preparation  for  Blindness");  xix.  ("What  to  Do  lor  BUad  ChDdBn'\, 
New  York  State  Journal  of  Mfdicinr,  nwl,  1016,  p.  2%;  Rcpiirt  of  New  Yock  SUii 
School.  loiS.  P-  at:  Ouilook  for  tkr  Blind,  x.,  1916.  p.  5;  "To  Ube  Piicolsgf  HW 
Children";  "To  the  Parents  of  Blind  aiid  of  Sedng  Chiklraa,**  i4oj  iuvukUtA^ 
E.  E.  Aiten,  from  report  of  a  school  in  Austria). 


Nore  TO  CttAimtt  XXn.— On  the  general  work  of  the  acKooU,  see 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  i8^.^  p,  t^n  Report  of  ISmi 
Board  of  Charities.  1904,  p.  413;  Buiktin  of  Iowa  Institutions,  i.,  i8oo»  pk  Sffvi, 
1905,  p  isi;  »i.,  iQio,  p*  147;  wii.,  1911,  P>  iso.  Report  of  ExAmlncfsof  Sttttb- 
stitntions  of  North  CaroUna,  1902.  p,  75;  lUindn  !ti"«tft«Hrtii  Ottarteffy^  &•  Wt^ 
4,  Dec.  pr  ^7;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  ChoriHc*  and  Crr  17.  1,  Fdk.p^4t. 

Quarterly  Keprr«rnting  Minnesota  Educational  ■  oinxtiwii  ft^ 

Penal  Instittittons^  dv ,  191$,  i,  Feb,,  p.  8a;  i'r<HL<x'(ui>^  or  iotfnwtinBri  CW' 
ference  on  the  BUnd  (f-Lngland),  1908.  p.  81;  1914.  P-  4So:  Report  ol  VwiMmi9^ 
State  of  New  Yotk,  t9trj,  p.  856;  Report  of  United  States  Camwkthmm^  BiH^ 
tioin,  1887.  p.  >!>\^l  rgtj,  i..  p.  475:  19 1 5.  1 .  P  S^S:  Prorrrrlinei  of  AMMflliaSA^ 
Hyfione  Association,  191 7.  p.  97;  Proceedings  of  National 
tool,  p.  840;  Encyclopedia  Americana,  1905.  Art.  ''Blind";  Ndsoo*« 
1917,  ii.«p.  1J7A;  "Iowa  Resources  and  Industries,"  t&8s,  p.ji; 
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igoo,  ni,  p.  9j;  '*The  MakJnj?  of  America,"  tgop,  %.^  p.  93;  M-  Ana^nos. 
Memorial  V^olume,  1907;  Two  Addresses  of  M.  Anajfnos,  "Exlucation  of  the  Blind  in 
the  United  Slates,"  igo?,  p.  17;  W.  B.  Wait*  "Efiort  and  Progress."  190S;  F,  J. 
CampbdU.  "Life's  Teachiogs"  (read  before  World's  Congress  Aujtiliary  of  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago),  1S03:  F.  Ryerson,  "Report  on  Institution*  for  iKe 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States"  (Toronto),  1868,  p  ji ;  J.  F. 
Bledsoe,  *' Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,"  an  address,  June  1,  1005:  E.  T. 
Towne,  "Social  Problems,"  1916,  p.  161;  G.  G,  Smith,  "Sodal  Pathology."  tQti, 
P'  ^3M  Wideawakr,  viii.,  iSyg,  p.  161;  xvii.,  i88j,  p.  376;  Lend  a  Hand,  vii,,  1S91, 
p.  2St;  Winds&r  Ma^gatiHi  (England),  vi.,  1897,  p.  716;  School  Navt  and  Practical 
EdtKoiar,  xi.,  i8q8,  p.  258;  Journal  of  Education,  Ixxxi,,  igis,  p.  93:  New  England 

fagasime,  tv.  {a.  5.),  1897,  p.  673;  xlix.,  191  j,  p.  17a;  New  York  SkUe  Journal  of 
^edicirtt.,  nW.,  191/,  p.  ^79;  Arckivfs  of  Ophthalmology  xHv.,  igis,  p,  438;  Journal  of 
)ci<9logic  Medicine,  xviii.,  1917,  p.  J91;  Ophthalmology,  ix.,  1913,  p.  514:  Circle 
*aga*me,  m.,  iqoS,  p.  148;  Charities  Rrvirw,  i.,  1892,  p,  36j;  Survey,  xx\i.,  191  r, 
a86;  rxxii.,  1914,  p.  7:  Wisconsin  Times  (Wisconsin  S€hoc>l  for  the  Deaf).  March 
3.  1906;  Mt,  Airy  World  (Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf).  Nov.  0,  1905; 
W.  C-  Posey,  "Hygiene  of  the  Eye,"  1918,  p.  aSj;  Proceedings  of  Missouri  Con- 
ferctice  of  Chariiiesand  Corrections.  1909,  p,  16;  Perkins  Institution.  "The  Index." 
JU05;  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  "Its  Work  and  Its  Aim^,"  1907;  Ohio  School. 
_|X^ife  Indoors  and  Outdoors,"  1912^  Ohio  School,  "Forwarrl  Steps  for  Uie  Blind." 
Hht6:  Wetern  Pemuylvaoia  Institution,  ssth  Anniversar>'  Celebration,  1915;  Re> 
^prt  of  Indiana  School.  1916,  p.  55;  Pennsylvania  Institution.  IQ12,  p.  11;  1914^ 
H^ioo:  1916.  p.  loj;  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  BHnd, 
P(l2,  p.  34;  iQi6.  p.  8;  1018.  pp.  s.  14.  2i» 61 ;  and  passim;  Cmdnnati  Globe.  May  ii, 
19^17:  .\merican  Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalmology.  1916,  ix.,  p.  6419;  C.  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell and  M.  D.  CampbrlL  "^InsUtutiona  for  the  Blind  in  America,"  1916;  Outlook 
J9r  ihe  Blind,  ii.,  J908,  p.  134;  xii.,  1918,  pp.  16,  43.  54. 


CHAPTER  XXm 

COST  TO  THE  STATE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND 

Value  of  Property  Used  for  Education 

The  various  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  bGod 
have  now  been  examined.  There  is  to  be  considered  but 
one  matter  further.  This  is  the  cost  to  the  state  for  tie 
instruction  which  it  provides.  According  to  the  statistb 
for  1915-1916,  the  plants  of  the  institutions  are  valued  «t 
$10,884,281.^  In  all  the  institutions  in  this  year  there  weft 
4,660  pupils;  and  we  may  thus  calculate  that  there  is 
erty  worth  $2,336  for  each  pupil.  By  adding  the 
of  the  property  used  in  the  day  schools,  the  total  ami 
is  probably  increased  to  over  $11,000,000.*  This  sum 
be  said  to  represent  the  amount  invested  in  estabUshini 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

For  new  buildings,  repairs,  and  general  lasting  improvt* 
ments,  or  for  the  general  upkeep  of  the  property  of  the  in 
stitutions,  there  is  usually  expended  from  year  to  ytu  a 
sum  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Cost  of  Maintenance  of  the  Schools 


For  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  in  the  year  1915-1916 
there  was  expended  $1,913,775.    The  annual  cost  of  the 

>  The  fijTurcs  in  this  chapter  are  tAken  for  the  roosl  pari  from  the  R«pert  ol  tb 
United  State»  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  year  1917.  tupplcRUOtcdla « If* 
CBam  by  figures  from  preceding  Reports.  la  instttutiaos  where  there  iM  «k|lllt- 
mentf  for  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  the  proportionate  p«rt  for  the  UM  cf  iht 
entire  plant  is  considered.  The  value  of  sdeatlfic  apporattii.  fiinltlMV,  ite«  it 
fdyftn  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1917  *b  foi6,4>6.  It  wtf 
be  noted  that  the  value  of  property  of  institutioos  for  the  deaf  is  f  i7,6ti.T79« 
§1^50  aa  the  amount  for  ea^ch  puptL 

■  Dajr  schools,  aA  we  have  leea,  do  not  have  seinraie  pl4kOti«  but  tM  ifivm  1 
in  rofulu  achoot  buildlDCk 
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in  the  day  schools  is  probably  at  least  $ioo,ocx>. 
tal  expenditures  thus  amount  to  a  little  over  Ss ,000.000, 
|ch  represents  the  annual  cost  of  the  education  of  the 
in  the  United  States** 


' 


Form  of  Pitblic  Appropriations 


^I  the  means  for  the  support  of  the  schools  comes  di- 
|ly  from  the  public  treasury,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
^tutions  which  receive  additional  aid  from  endowment 
tts  and  occasional  donations.*  The  maintenance  of  the 
iitutions  is  undertaken  by  the  legislatures  of  the  dif- 
SUt  States,  while  that  of  day  schools  is  provided  for  by 
\fl  bodies,  in  some  cases  with  aid  from  State  funds.* 
krges  for  clothing  and  transportation  for  indigent  pupils 
Ixnost  often,  as  we  have  before  noted,  paid  by  the  county 
pieir  residence,  though  these  are  also  assumed  by  some 

ftds  cost  is  really  somewhat  greater,  beoiusc  of  a  certain  number  of  veiy  yaxmti 
I  cfaOdTen  educated  tn  special  homes  or  nurseriei.  The  total  cost  of  the  deaf  in 
^ttoos  is  t3»J70,35^»  *"<^  "*  ^^  ^^c  schools  for  them  perhaps  $4,000,000. 
Hiese  endowmeat  ftuids  are  found  only  in  certain  of  the  scml-public  institu- 
I  and  m  a  few  of  the  schools  which  have  received  land  from  the  Federal  or 
P  Gox'cmixient.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the  amount 
RkductJve  funds  in  1015-1016  is  ^'ven  in  ten  States  as  follows;  Massachusetts, 
^,o5g;  Connecticut,  $31^2^71  New  York,  $413,650;  Pcnnsytvania,  $773,833; 
la*  $» 36,500;  Colorado,  fs.ooo;  North  Dakota.  $300,000;  South  Dakota^ 
\lpooi  Utah,  $50,000;  California.  $20,011;  Montana,  $100,000.  The  proceeds 
I  lands  given  b^^  States  are  usually  u.^  to  supplement  appropriations. 
Ed  the  District  of  Columbia  one-half  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  United  Statw 
tiury  and  one-half  by  the  revenues  of  the  District.  In  Ddaware  the  cost  is 
|ft>uted  among  the  several  counties. 

DftCQ  a  given  sum,  usually  $30,  and  now  and  then  $40,  is  allowed  for  clothing; 
m  the  actual  cost  thereof  is  collected  from  the  county.  This  is  done  throuj;h 
■rofMer  fiscal  officer  of  the  county,  there  being  alw  usually  some  judicial  pro- 
■e.  as  due  certification  on  the  part  of  a  county  judge,  judge  of  probate,  or  sim- 
|Gdal,  whereupon  the  school  is  reimbursed  for  its  expenditures.  Such  procedure 
bedslly  common  in  the  South  and  West.  Id  a  few  Slates,  as  New  Jersey  and 
Boot,  the  town  or  township,  where  this  is  the  political  division,  plays  a  similar 
r  The  charges  are  paid  at  least  to  some  extent  by  the  State  in  Maine,  New 
j|»diire,  Biassachuaetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Loui-siana,  Texas,  Nevada, 
^ 3fexicE»,  and  perhaps  other  States.  In  Florida  clothing  is  thus  paid  (or.  In 
■land  such  cxpeases  may  be  paid  by  the  Sute.  county,  or  city.  In  New  York 
■my  ***  P^^'  f*^*"  certain  pupils  by  the  city  of  New  York.  See  Report  of  New 
p£ie  Board  of  Charities,  1012.  i.,  p.  46;  1Q13,  i.,  pp.  j6,  247;  iqi6.  iii..  p,  6n. 
Pbesteot  of  the  Lability  of  counties  for  payment  for  clothing  and  traiiaportation,i 
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The  legislatures  usually  make  appropriatioiis  icf  tk 
support  of  the  schools  in  lump  sums.*     In  the  case  of  the 
semi-public  institutions  a  per  capita  subsidy  is  aUovoL 
this  being  from  less  than  $300  to  S400  a  year.*     For  a  fci 
State  schools  appropriations  are  also  based  upon  the  nan- 
ber  of  pupils  in  attendance.    In  Alabama  $230  a  year  p 
granted  for  each  pupil,  in  Kentucky  $140  a  year,  in  Ten 
nessee  $200  a  year,  and  in  Iowa  $35  a  quarter — ^in  thek»t 
three  States  there  being  additional  annual  subvention  is 
lump  forms.     In  States  where  pupils  are  sent  to 
schools  there  is  allowed  for  each  pupil  a  sum  of  from 
to  $400.    In  the  State  of  Colorado  there  is  a  special  ta 
one-fifth  mill  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  schooL' 

Cost  to  the  State  for  StrppORT  of  Each  Pcpil 

The  average  cost  for  the  support  of  blind  pupils  in  the 
institutions  in  1915-1916  was  $411.'  The  greatest  cost  i» 
usually  found  in  the  East,  and  the  lowest  in  the  Soutli  and 
West.  The  cost  in  the  day  schools  ranges  from  $160  to 
$350,  averaging  perhaps  $200.    The  average  cost  for  tbc 


though  not  directly  concerning  the  blind  ajs  such,  ie«  Amditar  Gem§r^  v. 
54  Mich..  S36r  42  N,  W„  143  (i8«q);  Mt^rris  t,  StaU,  g6  Ind*.  507  (iM*).  A 1 
may  not  expect  ta  be  rdmbursed  for  any  payment  in  r^iect  to  a  pupil  in  wm  ktt» 
tion  for  the  deaf.  Maittr  of  Lamsmg,  89  Mik.,  312,  15J  N.  Y.  Supp^  ttyv  {w»i^ 
See  also  Report  of  New  York  SUte  Board  of  Chaiitiea,  iot6,  i..  p.  404.  A 
itorting  a  pupil  under  twelve  yeazs,  as  legsUy  reqtdred,  h  aot  rdirrpi  bf 
moval  of  the  parents  to  another  county.  W^siem  Ntm  7wk  inUihttim  fm 
Mutes  w.  County  of  Yaies,  94  App.  D.,  i,  87  N.  Y.  Supp.,  5J1  (1904). 

» It  happens  sometimes  that  legislatures  are  inclined  to  reduce  the  a| 
for  the  ftdbook  to  the  lowest  possible  sum4,  and  that  their  heads  receive  eatumtl^ 
lion  for  tbetr  efforts  to  cut  down  expenditures.  There  isi  daimtt.  bovev«r»  thtf  M^ 
a  policy  may  be  carried  to  an  extent  where  efficiency  is  sacrificed  to  teaaiiiifMMV- 
On  the  question  of  cost,  see  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  CorrectkNU  tMh  *¥^ 
4,  Nov.,  p.  17;  Bulletin  of  Iowa  Inslttutiotts,  i^     i.v^-*  p   168. 

•  The  appropriatjoa*  of  the  State  of  M  t  for  the  Perkin«  U*ltt*i* 
were  until  1874  on  a  ^  cafiita  basis,  but  sir  i  ite  they  have  been  inalB^ 
sum.  the  amount  of  which  has  not  changed. 

•  ^)lhcr  ctJui:atiunal  iastJtuLions  are  induded  in  the  tar,  On  Chff 
tAX,  $ee  In  rt  Uousr  BUI  no.  t6S,  i\  Col..  4^,  JO  Pac..  ioq6  (1805);  ^*0tb*SiA 
9  Col.,  432,  12  Pac,  608  (iftfl6);  Stat€  Imtiiuliont,  g  Cot.,  6Ki,  tt  Pac ,  471  Cil^ 
See  also  Report  of  Colorado  School,  1806,  p.  n. 

«In  X0II-I9X2  this  ccMt  wasfjOo.  The  avenfc  OMt  ior  tilt  iqiiiMHQfP^^ 
insljtuliooa  for  the  deaf  la  |jio> 
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education  of  pupils  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the 
onintry  is  about  $30.  Thus  it  costs  the  state  thirteen  times 
as  much  to  educate  its  blind  children  in  institutions,  and 
aeven  times  as  much  in  day  schools,  as  it  does  to  educate 
its  seeing  children  in  their  regular  schoob. 

The  education  of  blind  children,  then,  b  not  an  inexpen- 
sive undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Because  of  the 
qiedal  arrangements  necessary  for  its  accomplishment, 
it  comes  high,  in  comparison  with  education  in  general. 
But  in  thb  instruction  the  blind  receive  only  their  due, 
irfule  to  the  state  there  are  rendered  both  financial  returns 
and  returns  of  still  greater  moment. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


PUBLIC  DONATIONS  OF  LAND  TO  SCHOOLS 


Grants  by  the  National  Government 


To  tke  schools  for  the  blind  in  some  of  the  States  that 
have  been  made  donations  of  land  as  a  further  aid  to  them. 
Such  have  been  given  either  as  investments  the  proceob 
of  which  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools*  or  is 
sites  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to  be  employed  for  thdr 
immediate  purposes.  These  grants  have  come  from  three 
public  sources,  namely,  the  National  Government,  \ht 
State  Government,  and  the  dty  or  town  in  which  thesdkool 
has  been  located^ — the  last  often  including  gift-S  from  in- 
dividuals interested  in  the  work. 

Of  all  the  donations  the  most  important  have  been  those 
from  the  National  Government,  which  have  been  in  the 
form  of  grants  by  Congress  of  tracts  of  the  public  domaifi 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  of  the  schools  in  States  of  the  West 
on  their  admission  into  the  Union.  Seven  States  have  beta 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  action.^  In  1889  on  the  adroisskn 
of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  land  was 
set  aside  for  several  public  institutions,  including  the  schools 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.'  In  North  Dakota  the  number 
of  acres  allowed  for  the  school  for  the  blind  was  30,c 
South  Dakota,  25,000;  and  in  Montana,  50,000.  Li 
when  Wyoming  was  admitted  in  1890,  30,000  acres 
granted  for  a  school  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  though  oon 

>  la  genenl  with  respect  to  land  given  by  Con^Kress  it  is  ptoviilid  that  um^  at  tt 
«h«ll  be  sold  for  less  thkn  lio  an  acre. 

*  StAt.,  i88q,  cfa.  180.    Simikr  gnunts  were  made  tot  the  rdonn  aflwei^  ifrio^ 
(unil  colleKes,  and  univenides.    The  State  of  Washington  wm  adwhUA  ^fj^ 
lame  Act  A«  were  the  three  Sutes  named,  being  given  x>o,ooo  acref  far 
p»uJ,  and  refoimatory  iostitutJona.'"   The  schools  for  the  blind  lod  Om  4l 
ever,  which  were  not  expressly  ttkcntioiied,  Mem  oot  to  have  ilifti«d  la  tht  < 
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In  our  final  chapter  on  the  provision  for  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  we  may  consider  to  what 
extent  they  have  been  assisted  from  sources  apart  from 
public,  that  is,  from  private  sources.  We  have  seen  that 
certain  schools  in  the  East — those  that  we  have  called 
** semi-public  institutions" — had  their  origin  in  the  concern 
of  private  societies,  and  that  they  were  supported  entirely 
by  private  fimds  till  the  state  realized  its  duty  and  com- 
menced to  extend  its  aid,  though  in  no  instance  was  the 
dependence  upon  private  means  alone  of  long  duration. 
We  have  also  seen  that  in  a  munber  of  States  the  schools 
were  started  as  private  affairs,  in  a  brief  time,  usually,  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  state,  and  thus  received  a  modicum  of 
private  aid.  In  addition,  there  have  been  from  time  to  time 
donations  from  private  sources  to  one  school  or  another. 
The  full  amounts  that  have  come  to  the  schools  from  private 
contributions  cannot  of  course  be  known;  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  discover  in  some  measure  to  what  extent  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  America  have  been  assisted  by  means 
other  than  public,  and  in  what  manner  the  distribution  has 
taken  place. 

To  less  than  half  of  the  schools,  do  we  find  that  gifts, 
large  or  small,  have  come.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  gifts 
have  been  slight,  being  accepted  for  the  most  part  when 
the  schools  were  being  started,  and  usually  ceasing  soon 
after  their  establishment  or  after  their  taking  over  by  the 
state.  Most  of  the  donations  of  any  considerable  size  have 
been  to  schools  in  the  East.  At  present  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  schools  private  gifts  are  not  received.  To  less  than 
half  a  dozen — practically  all  the  semi-public  institutions  of 
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the  East— *are  benefactions  still  bestowed  in  greater  or 
degree,  coming  as  membership  fees,  as  certain  annual 
tributions  varying  in  amount,  or  as  legacies  or  stmikrdoci 
tions  from  time  to  time.* 

To  about  a  dozen  schools  there  seem  to  have  bed  gjhi 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  each,  seldom  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  thousand,  and  usually  much  less.-  To  dght  school 
there  have  been  donation?  of  more  appreciable  size,  ip- 
proaching  fifty  thousand  dollars  or  more.  Not  much  umfcf 
this  sum  has  been  given  to  the  schools  in  Colorado  nA 
Connecticut,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  to  those  in  CaMonii 
and  Mar}^land  (the  schools  in  Colorado  and  California  in- 
cluding departments  for  the  deaf).  To  four  schools  tht 
amounts  have  been  particularly  large.  To  the  Wcstem 
Pennsylvania  Institution  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  inQliOB 
doUars  seems  to  have  been  donated;  to  the  New  Vofk 
Institute,  nearly  three-quarter  of  a  million;  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  considerably  over  a  miUioQ;  ui 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  (Massachusetts),  about  three 
and  a  quarter  millions.^ 

The  total  amount  of  private  gifts  to  schools  for  \ht 
blind  in  the  United   States  would  probably  foot  up  ic 


•  With  respect  to  a  gift  of  $j|00o  made  ''to  the  Lnistees  of  the  institution  for  Ik 
Dudnten&nce  of  the  blind  of  the  dty  of  New  York/*  it  wiLs  held  ihAt.  tboogb  tkm 
wu  QO  iofttitutioQ  with  such  a  name,  the  description  was  taffident  to  oHklt  lit 
New  Yoik  Institute  to  the  amount.  Neip  York  InsHimiim  M  M«  Bmi  K  Mt^ 
Extcnton,  lo  N.  V.,  S4  (1854}.  A  bequest  to  the  'New  Voik  BlSad  AiQrlOB'vai 
Hkewise  regmrded  as  being  for  this  school,  though  shortly  before  the  m^aat  d  ite 
will  the  attention  of  the  testator  was  called  to  the  orgiuiixatioD  of  tfat  Sodeir  Ir 
the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind,  which  was  sometimes  called  an  "asylum.**  ¥•- 
men  v.  New  York  InsHiuUon  for  the  Bimd,  3  N.  Y  Supp,,  179  (iSSd),  Smi^ 
Prtsidoii  of  North  Carolina  Instiiittim  f^r  the  IMf,  Dmmb  amd  Biimd  f .  Nmmw&i,  0 
N.  C.  6s  (1852). 

*  Schools  that  leem  to  have  received  such  nuns  are  thoie  in  Atkaaw^  FMk 
Georgia,  niinois.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Biiaotelpfii.  Missouri,  Nev  Yoik  (ftM 
School).  North  Carolinji,  Ohio.  Tennessee,  Vicgtnia«  and  Wiaoocuin.  Ib  Om^ 
and  Indiana  the  gifts  have  been  in  considerable  part  Cor  the  benefit  of  gcktei*. 

■  To  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  there  have  been  thtK»  gttfei  flf  ^ 
S6s,ooo  each;  lo  the  New  York  Institute,  one  of  over  fioo.ooo;  to  the 
Institution,  one  of  over  1 100,000,  and  one  ol  almost  $300,000;  and  io  Cte 
lostitucioOt  a^en  of  over  |ioo,ooo  each,  four  being  of  over  $4|0,ooo  CKk  to  ^ 
last  named  achool  half  of  the  donations  have  be^  for  the  sole  uae  of  the  ^M^ 
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im   hardly   short   of   five   and   one   quarter  million 

he  part  played  by  private  benefactions  in  the  providing 
le  means  of  instruction  of  blind  children  has  not,  on  the 
Ic,  as  we  see,  been  great.  To  a  few  schools  such  aid 
been  of  very  considerable  moment^  and  to  it  tliese  owe 
:ge  debt.  But  with  the  great  number  of  schools  private 
>tance  has  been  negligible.^ 

^hools  for  the  blind  might  well  seem  entitled  to  share  to 
tater  degree  than  they  now  do  in  the  benefactions  which 
being  made  on  such  an  extensive  scale  to-day  both  to 
ational  and  to  charitable  institutions — though  there 
as  we  have  found,  objections  on  most  considerations 
he  latter  classification.^  No  small  field  is  presented 
J  for  enlarging  and  strengthening  their  resources,  and 
endering  thereby  a  ver>'  important  public  service.* 
et  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  not  recipients  to  a 
let  extent  in  the  conveyances  of  private  benevolence  is 
a  wholly  regrettable  one.  The  schools  are  in  reality  but 
agencies  of  the  state  in  carrying  out  one  of  its  great 

be  total  amount  of  private  benefactions  for  schools  for  the  deaf  is  about  tiro 
ne  quarter  miUioa  dollars,  or  perhaps  a  Uttle  more« 

tc&tioti  should  be  made  of  private  gifts  for  pupils  in  the  schools.  These  have 
of  variooa  kinds:  embossed  literature,  clothing,  Christmas  presents,  pric^, 
19  weU  as  money  gifts  in  certain  cases.  Tickets  to  concerts  and  other  enter- 
icnts  are  frequently  given,  with  sometimes  the  providing  of  means  to  secure 
dance.  In  many  instances  reduced  transportaUon  has  been  allowed  on  rail« 
to  pupils  going  to  and  from  the  schools;  and  there  have  been  a  number  of 
I  of  like  character.  To  a  few  deaf-blind  persons  individual  benefactions  in  the 
of  donations,  subscriptions,  or  legacies,  Imve  been  made,  sometimes  for  life, 
ps  idvcn  to  a  school  to  hold  In  trust, 

I  not  a  few  of  the  schools  gifts  are  invited.  In  some  they  are  expressly  per* 
d. 

hat  the  schools  are  not  remembered  in  gre&ter  degree  by  the  benevolently  in- 
I  is  probably  due  to  several  drcunutances.  In  the  first  place,  the  schools  do 
lom  up  in  the  public  mind  in  the  way  that  colleges  and  other  educational  io- 
lons*  on  the  one  hand,  do,  or  as  ho$|iJta.ls  or  other  charitable  institutions,  on 
tber  hand,  do;  and  thus  etcape  the  attention  that  otherwise  miji;ht  be  directed 
nu  Moreover,  the  needs  of  the  blind  of  a  material  character  may  appear  to  be 
At  that  the  needs  of  an  intellectual  character  may  be  given  less  consideration. 
|y«  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  schools  for  the  blind,  being  as  they  are  public 
iitlons,  or  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  will  look  to  the  state  for  their 
nt;  and  hence  are  not  objects  of  the  concern  of  private  philanthropy.  On  the 
u  of  gifts  to  schools,  see  Report  of  Perkins  Institution^  1874,  p.  3$. 
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functions;  and  since  it  is  doing  no  more  than  i»ovidiiigfai 
the  education  of  its  future  citizens,  sightless  thou|^  ^ 
are,  there  is  an  entire  duty  incumbent  upon  it  to  see  tht 
full  educational  advantages  are  offered  to  the  blind  as  id! 
as  to  all  others  of  its  populati(KL  Hence  the  schools  for  tke 
blind  should  have  no  need  to  dq>end  upon  or  to  call  npoi 
any  means  for  their  purposes  other  than  those  of  the  stitt' 

*As  we  axe  advised  with  refetenoe  to  one 
•onroeaaxe  not  CDoomacedt  rinoe  the  itateiiaa 
(DBnob  ScfaoolO 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 
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Developicent  of  a  System  of  Raised  Print 

In  any  work  of  an  intellectual  nature  for  the  blind, 
whether  in  connection  with  the  schools  where  instruction  is 
given,  or  in  the  larger  field  of  service  in  which  are  embraced 
adults  as  well  as  children,  the  one  great  desideratum  is 
a  system  of  tangible  t>pography,  or  of  raised  print,  the 
different  characters  of  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  press 
of  the  fingers — to  the  end  that  blind  persons  may  be  enabled 
to  read  from  the  printed  page  after  the  manner  of  persons 
who  are  possessed  of  sight.  Though  the  consideration  of 
such  a  theme  might  well  belong  with  the  educational  treat- 
ment of  the  young  blind,  and  though  the  matter  might  be 
presented  as  the  means  of  instruction  employed  in  the 
schools,  the  subject  of  raised  print  is  one  that  extends  so  far 
beyond  this  limited  use  that  it  seems  best  to  deal  with  it 
separately,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  provision  for  the 
intellectual  benefit  of  blind  adults.  Heoce  the  present  chap- 
ter will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  efforts  to  dis- 
cover a  system  of  tangible  tjpe,  of  the  forms  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  of  the  methods 
now  availed  of  among  the  blind.  In  the  next  three  chapters 
will  be  treated  the  application  of  this  type  in  means  of 
benefit. 

Attempts  to  devise  characters  which  could  be  understood 
by  the  blind  through  their  sense  of  touch  reach  far  back  in 
the  epoch  of  human  progress,  perhaps  to  the  time  when 
letters  or  figures  were  inscribed  on  some  substance  to  be 
read  by  another,  and  certainly  to  the  earliest  period  when 
efforts  were  made  to  give  instruction  to  the  sightless.    The 
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first  recorded  attcxapt  to  find  such  a  jn^oks  ms  nude 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ccntui>*  [cl 
1 517),  when  Francisco  Lucas  of  Saragossa,  Spain,  cat 
trived  a  set  of  letters  carved  on  thin  tablets  of  wood.  Tlib 
system  was  brought  to  Italy  late  in  the  same  century  |^ 
1575),    It  was  there  modified  by  one  Rampazetto  o(  Rooe, 
who  had  letters  somewhat  larger  incut  in  blocks  of  wood, 
examples  of  which  he  published.    Whether  in  relief  orb 
intaglio,  the  several  characters  could  be  determined  oiii>*  It 
great  pains,  and  little  use  was  made  of  either  system  bcyciod 
the  learning  of  the  alphabet.    About  this  time  also  GirolaiM 
Cardano,  of  Pavia,  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  made  suggestioos 
in  his  works  as  to  how  the  blind  might  be  enabled  to  rtad 
and  write,  though  nothing  practicable  came  from  his  idea*. 

After  a  centur>^  other  schemes  were  ad\ranced.  In  1651 
George  Harsdorffer  of  Nuremberg  in  Germany  recom- 
mended the  use  of  tablets  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  nu 
on  which  letters  could  be  made  by  means  of  a  stylus.  AbMt 
1676  Padre  Francesco  Lana  Terzi,  whom  we  have  alread)' 
noticed,  advocated  a  kind  of  cipher  code,  based  itpoo  1 
system  of  dots  enclosed  in  square  or  other  figures 
in  addition  an  arrangement  of  knots  tied  in 
This  code  received  little  attention  and  was  soon  forgotten, 
though  the  conception  King  beneath  it  was  not  cntird) 
removed  from  that  which  was  to  pro\  e  the  ultimate  sohi* 
tion  of  the  problem.  By  it  Jacques  Bemouilli  is  .said  lo 
have  taught  a  blind  child  at  Geneva  in  171 1,  though  he 
also  used  wooden  tablets  in  which  letters  were  incised. 

The  way,  however,  to  the  desired  s>'5tcm  of  raised  prinl 
for  the  blind  was  to  lie  along  a  diUerent  course.  This 
to  be  in  the  use  of  metal  tv'pe,  which  had  become  the 
of  printing  for  persons  with  sight,  and  which  could  be 
easily  felt  by  the  touch  of  the  fingers.  In  1640  Pi 
Moreau,  a  notary  of  Paris,  devised  a  system  of  tno^^bk 
raised  letters  cast  in  lead;  '  while  about  the  same  \mf 
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SchSnberger  (i  601-1648)  of  Konigsberg  in  Prussia  employed 

letters  made  of  tin.     Movable  letters  of  metal  on  small 

tablets  were  also  tried  later.  ^    Most  of  the  devices  composed 

€if  metal  characters  failed  to  come  into  general  use  for  the 

reason  that  they  proved  to  be  too  rough  to  the  tourh,  and 

could  only  with  difficulty  be  made  out.    Their  real  value 

lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  pointing  in  the  right  direction. ^ 

All  the  while  other  devices  were  called  into  use.    Various 

ingenious  experiments  were  tried  here  and  there,  at  one 

time  and  another.    Pins  or  needles  were  stuck  into  cushions 

or  into  specially  prepared  paper,  in  the  shape  of  the  letters 

of  tJie  alphabet.     Ink  in  heavy  coats,  sometimes  mixed 

K'th  a  gritty  or  other  substance,  was  laid  upon  cards  in 
e  form  of  letters.  Knots  were  tied  in  strings  in  cunning 
fashion  to  represent  the  alphabet.*  Letters  were  cut  out 
of  paper  and  strung  on  threads  to  form  words.  Small 
printing  presses  were  even  set  up  for  the  use  of  favored 
blind  p>ersoiis.* 

The  first  definite  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
was  taken  at  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Paris  which  Valentin 
HaCiy  had  founded  in  1784.  Here  it  was  by  accident  that 
his  pupil  Lesueur  felt  the  outlines  of  a  certain  letter  which 
had  been  strongly  impressed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.*  It 
was  this  discovery  which  was  destined  to  be  the  long  de- 
sired key  in  providing  a  system  of  raised  characters  such  as 
could  be  perceptible  to  the  touch  of  the  blind.    Hatiy  at 

>  Amonf?  the  noteworthy  cipcriments  writh  cast  mtta\  letters  were  those  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Le  Notre  du  Puiseaia,  who  lived  near  Paris. 

1  Relief  maps  of  do  small  merit  for  the  use  of  the  blind  were  prepared  about  1780 
hy  A  blind  mao  oamed  WdMeinbourf^,  of  Maimbeim,  Germany. 

>  Such  a  device  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  andent  Peru  and  Chile. 

*  It  was  largely  by  the  aid  of  pins  stuck  in  cushions  that  Maria  Theresa  von  Par- 
adiSt  who  did  so  much  to  encoura^  Hatiy«  was  iostnicted.  A  small  press  was  pre- 
p«rad  for  her  by  Bcngrath  Kempelen  of  Vienna,  on  which  she  printed  in  ink  sentences 
ft]i«i4y  lewned  by  ber.  In  his  '*lMtre  sitr  Us  AveugUs'*  Diderot  tells  of  a  blind 
waaamMt,  MAduootflcile  de  SalSgnac.  bora  io  174?,  who  had  been  taught  to  read  froni 

i  cut  out  of  papo^i  and  who  io  learning  geography  u^ed  wire*  to  assist,  with  wool 
nlk  to  represent  mountains. 

•  The  letter  was  **o,'*  and  the  paper  was  a  funeral  notice.  It  is  worth  recording 
that  the  year  before  the  Philanthropic  Sodety  of  Paris,  tinder  tJ»e  directioo  of 
poumier«  had  punches  made  and  matrixes  struck  with  which  very  large  cfaaimctert 
were  cast,  based  in  part  upon  the  scheme  of  Kempdeo. 
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once  set  about  embossing  books  in  his  new-found  paai} 
He  experimented  with  several  t>'pes,  first  resorting  to  i 
kind  of  italic,  but  soon  abandoning  this  for  an  ID3rrkn  or 
Sclavonic  letter,  or  a  kind  of  script,  which  was  atmoiK 
square  in  shape. ^  Failing  to  find  the  advantages  he  hid 
expected  therefrom,  he  finally  dedded  upon  the  Roioia 
letter.  In  all  his  systems  he  used  both  the  capital  letter  and 
the  small  letter,  giving  preference  toward  the  last  to  the 
latter,  A  number  of  books  were  produced  by  Hatiy, 
his  letters  turned  out  to  be  too  large  for  reaDy  sa( 
embossing.  Followers  of  Hatiy  attempted  to  improve 
his  work,  notably  his  successor  in  the  school.  Dr.  Guilfi^ 
but  w^th  indifferent  results. 

Other  countries  of  Europe  now  began  to  display  an  in- 
terest in  securing  a  suitable  system  of  raised  print.  In 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  a  t>pe  was  devised  by  Koechjin,  con- 
sisting of  capital  Roman  letters  in  serrated  form,  and  made 
with  dashes  or  dots.  There  were  in  fact  many  exp)crimaits 
in  that  count r>^  with  modified  Roman  type  in  broka 
lines — a  device  wliich  in  one  form  or  other  long  prevaDcd. 
In  Vienna,  Johann  Wilhehn  Klein  of  the  institution  for 
the  blind  did  much  embossing  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  centur>%  even  reaching  a  vertical  cell  of  6w 
points,  which  might  be  said  to  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  device  finally  evolved.  The  Abb6  Carton  of  Bnige 
in  Belgium  at  a  later  time  also  experimented  with  dotted 
lines,  choosing  characters  in  part  arbitrary,* 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  England  in  the  work  of  d^ 
veloping  a  practicable  type  for  the  blind.  Tn  182 1  a  Wind 
man,  Sir  Charles  Lowther  of  near  York,  began  emboesiDf 
in  Haliy's  type  books  for  his  own  use,  producing  swvwil 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  name  in  Great  Britain,  however, 
which  deserves  initial  mention  is  that  of  James  Gall  of 
Edinburgh,  his  works  being  the  first  to  appear  in  rdlef 


1  RaOy'i  work  received  the  ApfiroviJ  of  tht  Academy  of  Sdenem, 
>Tb«  fitnt  letters  trie<1  w«re  of  wood,  whSdi  slid  into  &  fnuoe* 
i  Mention  thould  be  inade»  Binong  othcn,  of  eiperimcnts  by 
in  1 7ft3,  and  by  Chalknt  to  Fr&ote  in  i8ao,  ia  Uk  uac  of  iidu 
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type  in  the  English  language.  In  1826  he  began  his  ex- 
periments, which  lasted  over  a  number  of  years.  In  1837 
was  issued  his  *'  First  Book  for  Teaching  the  Art  of  Reading 
to  the  Blind,"  which  was  a  kind  of  manual  or  primer,  a 
part  being  in  ink  and  a  part  in  raised  print.  The  characters 
of  Gal]  at  the  beginning  were  without  curvTs  of  any  kind, 
there  being  employed  only  triangular  or  angular  Roman 
letters  of  the  lower  case.  His  aim  was  to  give  sharp  edges, 
Hin  the  belief  that  the  extremities  of  the  letters  could  be 
"better  felt  by  the  blind.  Most  of  the  works  of  Gall  were 
books  from  the  New  Testament.    In  1832  was  printed  the 

» Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  1837  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  later  other  Books.* 
After  Gall  had  started  the  movement  for  raised  print  in 
England,  there  seemed  to  be  a  veritable  outpouring  of  de- 

»  vices  to  assist  the  blind.  Experiments  were  made  with 
various  kinds  of  type,  some  valuable  and  some  not.  In 
1832  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  offered  a  gold  medal  to 
the  person  who  could  suggest  the  best  alphabet  for  the 
blind.  There  were  a  score  of  contestants,  of  whom  only  a 
few  put  forward  Roman  characters.^  The  prize  was  won 
by  Dr.  Fry  of  London,  who  had  adopted  a  system  of  Roman 
capitals  minus  their  strokes.  In  1834  the  Book  of  Acts 
was  printed  in  his  type.    In  1834  also,  John  AUston  of  Glas- 

Pgow,  using  capitals  of  sharper  and  more  wedge-like  con- 
struction, printed  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  in  1840  the  en- 
bVe  Bible.  In  1838  Dawson  Littledale  of  London  devised  a 
s^'stem  composed  of  both  capitals  and  swiall  letters.  Useful 
as  were  the  types  presented  in  England,  most  of  them  had 
characters  too  small  for  general  use  among  the  blind.* 

»  At  fiist  tht  EettCTi  were  made  of  wood;  toward  the  bst  a  serrated  form  of  print 
W«s  tried.  GaU's  syslein  was  adopted  by  the  London  Sodety  for  Teaching  the  Blind 
to  Rcftd,  and  cx>ntinue<J  in  use  until  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

«  Of  the  twenty  or  more  styles  offered  in  England  from  i8j8  to  i8.^8,  onJy  siai  be- 
came generally  known.  Report  of  New  York  Institute,  1890,  p.  la.  In  18^5 
there  was  invented  by  two  blind  men  of  Edinburgh  a  itrin^  al(»habct,  with  7  lets  of 
knots  and  spaces  to  represent  the  differei^t  letters. 

•  By  one  Major  Beniowski  of  London  between  1855  and  1B60  it  was  pfOpoeed  Uiat 
in  certain  books  the  type  be  pressed  vciy  hard  a^nst  the  page,  causing  thcnhy  «i 
imprcMJon  00  the  tevene  «ide«  which  the  hlmd  ooold  learn  to  read,  though  b«ck< 
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In  our  stor)^  of  the  development  of  a  system  of  n»oi 
print  for  the  blind  we  are  now  brought  to  the  American  aide 
of  the  Atlantic.    In  the  same  year  that  the  Pennyshiiia 
Institution  was  established,  1833,  the  embossiiig  of  boob 
was  imdertaken.    In  that  year  was  printed  the  Gospdoi 
St.  Mark,  which  was  the  first  book  in  raised  print  to  appor 
in  the  United  States.^    Both  capital  and  small  letteis  wm 
tried,  but  the  system  that  prevailed  was  of  large  Rama 
letters,  ver\^  much  on  the  order  of  those  of  Allston, 
slight  curves.    For  a  time  this  was  called  the  '*P] 
type." 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Boston  there  were  even 
notable  results.  Hardly  had  this  school  cammenced  hi 
operations  when  Dr.  Howe  also  began  to  experiment  with 
types  for  the  blind.  In  1835  he  printed  the  Book  of  Acts, 
in  1836  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  in  1843  ^^  0^ 
Testament."  His  letters  were  of  angular  type, 
entirely  of  lower  case  characters.'  It  became 
the  ** Boston  line  letter,"  and  was  also  sometimes  ca 
the  "American  type,"  It  was  adopted  by  most  of 
schools  of  the  countr>'  as  they  came  into  being,  and 
some  years  was  the  main  type  in  use  in  the  United  States.* 


wards.    One  book  is  laid  to  have  beta  so  priuted.    By  Mttfoid  ol 

iSd5  it  was  Mtfjxcsted  tliat  lines  of  rabe<1  print  be  in  rowv  froa  the  top  of  tbf  | 

the  bottom,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  thus  be  euier  for  the  VSad  to  1 

*  See  Report  of  Pennsylvania  InsUtution,  1839,  p.  1 3,  See  ftbo  Pml§m*t  At 
Daily  Advertisrr  of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  io»  1834.  ExpcnmtnU  were  fint  ■■ 
the  use  of  pin  heads.  An  instructor  in  this  school,  Jacob  Sciidcr  by  tmmm, 
of  much  asmstance  to  Dr.  Friedlander  in  the  wwfc. 

•There  woe  a  number  of  gifts  received  by  this  school  etpnaafy  for  the 
of  embotoing  books.  See  Refmrt  of  Perkins  Institution,  1S15,  p.  o;  Battm  Dm^ 
Ai9»Hs«f,  July  24,  1837;  Christian  WaUkmot^r  March  18.  iSj6;  Ckristim  AAmulf 
and  Jtmnutt,  May  37,  1836;  Ammcan  Annals  of  EdmioHm,  v.,  rSj5,  pp.  tJS<  A 
j^t.  By  the  American  Bible  Society  the  sum  of  |i,ooo  was  paid  for  tlw : 
By  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  a  complete  set  of  tbe  Book  of 
ordered. 

■  There  b  said  to  have  been  an  agreement  between  Dr.  Howe  eod  Dv. 
whereby  the  former  was  to  employ  the  small  letter,  and  the  Utter  ibe 
Repctft  ot  New  York.  Institute,  1B90,  p.  23. 

•  An  idea  of  the  lixe  of  the  main  forms  of  type  wbkh  have  beea  dMafbed  wxt  N 
given  when  ft  is  stated  that  in  the  ^jrsiem  of  Haily  365  lettcn  Godd  be  printed  ^1^ 
a  ipece  el  fifty  eqtiare  inches,  in  that  of  Gall  5^6,  in  that  of  AlktOD  a^t,  b  thii  ^ 

fint  «90»  and  lets  <36.  end  ia  that  of  Howe»  fin4  |«s»  ewt  leter  1^ 
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In  several  other  schools  for  the  blind  forms  of  raised 
characters  were  given  trial  At  the  New  York  Institute  a 
kind  of  phonetic  system  was  devised  in  1837,^  At  the  Vir- 
ginia School  in  1848  a  system  with  both  capitals  and  small 
letters  was  employed.  At  the  North  Carolina  School  in  1856 
the  lower  case  system  was  tried. ^ 

In  most  of  the  schemes  so  far  devised,  the  form  of  raised 
print  had  alternated  between  capitals  and  small  letters  in 
the  effort  to  discover  the  system  best  suited  to  the  blind. 
The  characters,  furthermore,  for  the  most  part  had  their 
ceriphs,  or  strokes,  removed  from  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  more  easily  be  recognized.  They  were  also  given 
sharp  comers  or  keen  edges,  to  increase  their  tangibility. 
Yet  no  matter  what  modifications  were  effected  in  the  shape 
of  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  the  characters  re- 
mained most  difficult  to  decipher,  and  reading  by  the  blind 
was  consequently  slow  and  laborious. 

With  but  limited  success  to  reward  all  these  efforts*  it 
now  seemed  that  an  entirely  new  arrangement  would  have 
to  be  adopted.  If  the  regular  Roman  letter  could  not  be 
further  simplified,  there  was  left  only  the  employment  of 
an  entirely  different  st>'le  of  character  based  upon  some 
arbitrary  principle. 

i\mong  the  first  to  act  upon  this  realization  was  one  J.  H . 
Frere,  of  Blackheath,  England,  who  in  1837  offered  certain 
characters  founded  upon  phonetic  principles,  or  with  diar- 
acters  based  upon  the  elementary  sounds,*  His  type  could 
also  be  read  by  the  return  line  method,  that  is,  from  left 
to  right,  and  then  back  from  right  to  left.  In  the  same 
year  another  Englishman,  T.  M.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  devised 
a  system  of  a  different  conception.    This  was  in  the  use  of 

^t  There  was  also  a  device  with  gitrnved  pasteboard  employed  in  this  school, 
sther  system  had  any  great  actual  use. 

*  The  last  important  line  letter  system  to  be  devised  in  America  was  that  of  N.  B. 
Kiies9»  of  Philadelphia  in  1867,  this  combining  capitals  and  lower  case  letters,  the 
"rhiladelphia "  and  "Boston"  type?,  and  for  a  time  neither  having  projections 
bdow  the  line, 

*  It  15  to  be  understood,  however,  that  arbitrary  characters  had  been  more  or  lesi 
experimented  with  before  this. 
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a  kind  of  stenographic  or  shorthand  alphabet,  cx>n 
thirteen  simple  characters,  Uiirteen  more  derived  i 
roots  of  these,  and  ten  double  characters.  A  number  of 
books  were  printed  in  the  t>pe  of  Lucas.  Neither  of  thee 
forms,  however,  despite  their  novelty  and  despite  to 
scientific  structure,  was  found  to  afford  any  substifltii! 
advance  upon  what  had  gone  before,  and  neither  won  unr 
considerable  acceptance. 

The  next  step,  and  the  last  one  before  the  true  solntiii 
of  the  problem  came  into  sight,  was  a  combination  of  the 
plan  of  the  arbitrary  selection  of  characters  and  of  the  use oi 
the  Roman  line  letter.  Such  was  the  basis  of  the  syiWi 
invented  in  1847  '^y  ^^^  Robert  Moon,  of  Br^  '  TtiI- 
land,  himself  a  blind  man.  He  employed  for  h  „  -a 
a  modified  form  of  the  capital  letters,  some  being  the  bait 
outlines  of  them,  and  others  almost  purely  arbitran'.'  All, 
however,  were  large  and  plain,  representing  the  simple* 
geometrical  forms.-  In  the  arrangement  the  reading  i* 
from  left  to  right,  and  then  back  from  right  to  left,  vnthi 
raised  guide  from  one  line  to  the  proper  place  in  the  Bflt 
below>  Though  the  new  system  seemed,  on  thcorrtial 
grounds,  to  be  a  retrograde  movement,  it  turned  out  tobr 
much  the  most  successful  devnce  so  far  discovered  to  esaik 
the  blind  to  read;  and  though  having  eventually  to  ttMnA 
aside,  so  far  as  a  generally  practicable  scheme  vnts 
cerned,  for  a  different  one,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  great 
to  them.  The  Moon  system,  as  it  i\^s  called,  soon  heaaat 
very  popular,  and  its  use  has  in  large  degree 
to  the  present  da) .  While  now  rarely  employed 
schools,  it  is  widely  availed  of  by  persons  who  have  bccoroe 
blind  in  adult  life  and  who  are  beginning  t'>  *     akjw*^ 

edge  of  raised  print,  being  for  such,  with  ti  .icnwoxt 

or  less  calloused,  much  the  easiest  system  to  learn.   Y«l 
notwithstanding  the  really  great  improvement  offcrri  io 


*  Of  tbe  tetten,  9  vf  praclioilly  undmni^,  ij  simplified,  sxid  4  alt 
Hm  Mood  type  b  i<kptcd  to  v&rioui  laturttfeCtt.  In  cert^n  ra^iiet 
npwded  tt  ui  enaiAm  of  the  syttm  of  GdL 

'Theipice  reqmt«d  lot  l\!&&  typt  H  ^^jlitt  Umet  that  lor  <ii  ilwi ji  hk  1 
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\s  form  of  tactile  print,  and  notwithstanding  the  distinct 
rice  rendered  to  the  blind  by  it,  there  remained  many  of 
ifficylties  in  the  making  out  of  the  different  characters 
had  been  experienced  in  connection  with  other  systems, 
lemiore,  there  was  no  way  by  which  it  could  be  used 
Ithe  purposes  of  writing.     In  consequence,  reading  by 
blind  continued  slow  and  tedious,  while  writing  by 
was  next  to  impossible. 

tracters  in  line  print  of  every  conceivable  description, 
■pressed  upon  paper,  whether  modelled  after  those  used 

rcrsons  with  sight,  or  made  of  arbitrary  design  but  with 
type  composed  of  more  or  less  continuous  lines,  had 
yw  been  tried  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  system  that  would 
lUy  answer  the  wants  of  the  blind.  In  none  was  satisfac- 
t)ii  to  be  found.  If  the  goal  were  ever  to  be  attained,  the 
lest  would  have  to  be  by  an  entirely  different  way.  Only 
fe  other  course  was  to  be  availed  of.  This  was  through 
■abandonment  altogether  of  a  system  of  raised  letters 
■posed  of  lines,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  system 
Wots  which  could  far  more  readily  be  recognized  under 
e  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Such  a  system  would  also  be 
[>able  of  being  written  by  the  blind »  a  very  great  advan- 

ilwas  reserved  for  a  citizen  of  Paris,  France,  in  which  had 
1  made  so  many  notable  achievements  for  the  benefit  of 
blind,  to  lead  the  way  towards  the  right  solution.  Be- 
rn the  years  18 19  and  1825  one  Charles  Barbier  in- 
Tited  a  system  of  cells  containing  two  vertical  rows  of 
Lpoints  each,  certain  combinations  of  which  could,  on 
Kietic  principles,  be  made  to  represent  the  several 
Sers  of  the  alphabet.^  In  certain  respects,  however,  his 
K.ribution  was  wanting.  The  size  of  the  cell,  being  a 
pi  one.  with  large  parts  blank  for  some  of  the  letters, 
Casioned  a  considerable  waste  of  space.  A  more  important 
bet  lay  in  the  fact  that,  because  of  the  complicated 
pcture,  there  was  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 

1  There  w«re  also  inducted  the  various  aoiinds  of  the  French  kogusLgc^^ 
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meaning  of  each  character.    For  these  reasons  uie 
did  not  prove  a  workable  one,  but  it  held  the  nidimciits( 
the  correct  system,  and  needed  only  to  be  niodified  tio 
rendered  available  for  general  use. 

The  required  improvement  was  close  at  hand.  Afl 
structor  in  the  Paris  school,  Louis  Braille  by  name, 
bMnd,  was  able  shortly  afterwards  to  put  forth  a  and 
better  system.  This  he  did  by  cutting  the  number  offo- 
tical  dots  in  two,  thus  leaving  only  three  to  a  ^*iin^  aaJ 
by  substituting  for  the  phonetic  arrangement,  ao  €ltk- 
graphic  structure.  In  this  plan  the  simplest  and  nal 
ob\^ous  constructions  were  given  to  the  first  ten  leUeo  d 
the  alphabet,  ^ith  the  remaining  characters  basad  tqxi 
these.  In  ail,  sixty- three  characters  were  possible  froni  Ik 
sbc  points.  Braille  performed  his  task  in  1829,  thoaghis' 
provements  were  subsequently  added,  the  system  bcBi 
put  in  its  present  form  in  1834.  The  name  of  the  tnveolcc  is 
probably  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  narrative  of  tactile  prinl 
for  the  blind. 

Perfected  as  was  now  the  new  type,  it  did  not,  howcitT. 
come  into  immediate  favor.  It  won  only  slight  lue  o 
France,  and  a  score  of  years  elapsed  before  it  was  adoptttd 
at  the  Paris  school.  Later  it  spread  to  most  of  the  own- 
tries  of  the  Continent,  where  in  time  it  achieved  practicaly 
universal  acceptance.  In  1868  it  gained  access  to  GttMl 
Britain/  where  after  some  years  it  displaced  all  cOflipft- 
itors.^    The  Braille  system  also  became  known  in  the  UbW 


« In  ihe  English  langiiage,  the  several  cbancten  employed  in  the  ftmdk 
letters  with  diacnticAl  mArks  are  (dven  over  to  "conti&ctfoos,**  or  ■  ilflgltl 
for  a  cx>mbinatJon  of  two  or  more  letters. 

*  In  1847  at  Rjuns^ate,  England,  a  system  was  pfopoatA  by  G.  A. 
one  \Mrge  dot  and  one  Bmall  dot.  the  different  relative  pdillaoaa  of  oet  '^^ 
rcprcMnLing  the  letters  of  the  alphal»ct.    Towanic  the  rlntr  igf  the  cefttOT  ^^^ 
iment*  were  made  with  a  cell  and  cimrnctcrs  four  pf'  m  fiia 

by  Arthur  Bull  and  his  three  blind  daughters.  o(  '  -««i 

considered  impracticable  for  very  much  the  ume  rea^m  n«  wa«  xne  ongmai  W^ 
of  Baibier.  At  the  Liverpool  school  tn  looo  an  arFaofemmt  tvlet  thi  dmdl^ 
Braille  was  employed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  latter.  In  t^oj  »  oodHfJ  tmi  ^ 
BralQe  known  as  "London  Point,"  was  devtied  hy  J,  KoOiwla,  iHwiqp IImi  *v 
lical  rtrws,  a  variable  boruontal  ezte(i\ion,  and  the  prindple  ol  ftcQHBor  «f  ttf» 
rence,  but  it  proved  a  comtAioiXcd  vg^iuaa,. 
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ie&,  probably  not  many  years  after  its  inception;  and 
i860  it  was  introduced  into  one  school,  that  in  Missouri^ 
In  following  the  course  of  the  development  of  raised 
it  for  the  blind,  we  are  once  more  brought  back  to  the 
United  States,    It  was  believed  in  this  country  that  fur- 
ler  improvements  could  be  made  upon  the  system  pro- 
iced  in  Europe.-    In  1868  there  was  invented  by  William 
Wait  of  the  New  York  Institute  what  came  to  be  called 
New  York  Point -^    Instead  of  being  upright  in  struc- 
ire,  hke  the  French  model,  this  system  is  mainly  horizontal, 
id  is  known  as  the  two-level,  variable  base  system;  that 
it  is  two  points  high  and  one  or  more  points  long.    In  its 
orthographic  composition,  the  number  and  the  position  of 

•  See  Report  of  Missouri  School,  i860;  1862,  p.  7;  Refiort  of  New  York  riistitutc. 
1890,  p.  30.  The*  Braille  system  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  bccau:ie  of  the  presence 
It  the  tiine  of  a  person  of  French  extractioa  on  the  board  of  truslccs.  As  the  letter 
**  w"  b  wanting  in  the  French,  or  origtnaf.  Braille^  there  were  added  profter  dots  for 
this  and  the  remaining  tetters  of  the  alphabet,  in  accordance  with  the  prindptes  of 
the  system.    In  England  an  entirely  new  character  was  provided  for  the  letter  "w." 

•  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  one  time  there  was  objection  raised  Co  point  sys- 
tems on  the  ground  that  they  served  to  accentuate  the  diderence  between  blind  and 
leetng  pcnons^  compelling  the  former  to  use  what  could  not  be  understood  by  the 
klter,  5iee  Proceedings  of  American  Awodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1871* 
p.  48- 

•  Some  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  actual  founder  of  this  system.  It  has  been 
daiined  that  it  was  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  the  lirst  principal  of  the  school,  and  not  Mr. 
Wait  himself,  wf)o  originated  it,  the  fatter  but  adapting  it  from  the  former^  There 
had  been  more  or  leas  experimentation  here  from  Ihe  beginning  in  fomi!>  of  t>'pc; 
and  it  is  cstahlisbed  that  Dr.  Russ  was  familiar  with  the  French  Braille,  that  the 
pnncaple  of  frequency  of  recurrence  had  suggested  itself  to  him,  and  thai  he  had 
msde  tiiakr  especially  in  the  late  50's  and  the  early  6o's,  with  a  system  of  [lointi^ 
baaed  to  a  greater  or  less,  extent  on  the  Braille  plan.  In  the  Report  of  the  New  York 
Lostltute  for  1866  (p.  44)  it  is  slated  Ihat  "an  alphabet  of  this  k.ind  his.  been  used 
ID  the  institution  for  many  years."  See  also  Report,  1857,  p.  12.  In  the  census  re- 
port for  18.60  (Population  of  the  United  States  in  i860,  from  Sth  census,  1864,  p.  6qi) 
reference  h  made  to  the  invention  of  "  two  new  dot  alphabets,  one  of  3.  and  the  other 
of  1  lines,'*  and  to  *' letters  according  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  use."  The 
towntion  ol  Mr.  Wwt,  however,  seems  to  have  been  reached  without  relation  to 
Dr.  Rtiss'i.  efforts.  Mr.  Wait  himsdf  declares  that  he  contrived  his  ^stcm  *'  wholly 
independently  of  Br.  Russ,"  and  that  he  did  not  have  information  as  to  the  pro- 
<«hirc  of  the  latter.  "Origin  of  New  York  Institution  fur  the  Blind"  ("Origin  and 
Development  of  the  New  York  System  "),  i8gi,  p.  10.  On  this  matter,  see  also  Pro- 
ceedings of  AmcricAn  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1S02,  p.  62;  In  Memo- 
riam^  John  Dennison  Russ,  1881,  p.  ig^  Report  of  Michigau  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  i^»  p.  43;  Rejxjrt  of  S.  V,  Rugglcs  to  Committee  of  American 
Aatodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1872;  W.  H.  Illingworth,  "History  of  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,"  igio,  p.  38  (England);  Cmiwy  Magaatte,  Uxviii.,  igog,  p. 
io6;  American  Encyclopedia  of  Ophthalmology^  i9i6»  ii.,  p,  166. 
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the  dots  to  represent  the  different  letters  of  the  aipbki 
are  chosen  upon  the  principle  of  frequency  of  rccumict. 
the  fewest  number  of  them  standing  for  the  most 
used  letters.*    This  system  was  not  long  in  gaining 
in  the  United  States,  and  before  many  year»  il  hid  l«l 
adopted  in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind. ^ 

In  1878  a  second  American  point  system  came  inU)  bat%. 
modelled  more  closely  after  the  Braille  in  use  in.  Eoglmi 
and  designated  as  moditied  Braille.  It  was  the  tnvtBtiai 
of  an  instructor  in  the  Perkins  Institution  named  Jod  W 
Smith-  Like  its  prototype,  it  is  vertical  in  stnicture^  witi 
the  six-dot  cell;  but  like  the  New  York  Point*  it  makes  we 
of  the  principle  of  frequency  of  recurrence  for  the  sekctioB 
of  its  letters.  In  1892  this  system,  after  certain  change^* 
was  given  the  name  of  American  Braille.  It  has  ik> 
won  its  way  into  a  number  of  schools,  and  now  alncrt 
equally  with  New  York  Point  divides  the  field  of  msd 
print  in  the  United  States.* 

At  this  stage,  however,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  cod  d 
our  quest  for  the  desired  system,  we  are  confronted  wilh 
a  most  unfortunate  situation.  Instead  of  findioj^;  car 
single  point  system  in  use  by  the  blin<l  in  America,  •r 
discover  that  there  are  two.*  The  task  now  becomes  tint 
of  consolidating  or  resolving  the  two  t>j>es  into  ooTt  or  J 
this  is  not  possible^  the  adoption  of  a  third  in  their  stead. 


Aoai* 


>  Another  important  departure  from  the  Braille  system  a  in  the 
men  13.  In  the  Braille  the  sp«,ce  between  wordi  U  aJway»  the  width  of 
New  York  Point  U  li  an  interval  of  two  doIi,  In  the  former  there  b  a  fl 
fonnity.  and  in  the  latter  in  the  solving  of  space. 

» The  New  York  Point  system  was  preaented  at  the  lurrttnii  of  thr 
Ajsodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1871.  In  i8«3  it  wj*  v..t«^i  by 
that  one-half  of  the  output  of  the  American  Printing  House  i  <t  i 

printed  in  it,  the  remaining  one-half  being  in  line  pnut:  an  .  il 

fourths  should  be  printed  in  New  York  Point, 

•  These  were  mainly  the  introduction  of  a  pte&x  to  indicale  capitak,  aad 
tions  in  punctuation  marks  and  conlracttons. 

*  In  iQio  American  Braille  was  allowed  to  share  ia  the  outpvt  froBi  the  < 
Piiatiiic  House. 

*The  two  American  systems  are  vexy  far  apiart.  They  differ  not  ooly 
and  length  of  cell,  and  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  polnta  for  dke m 
but  alio  in  figures,  in  character  for  musical  notation,  and  la  aignt  lor 
and  punctuation.    Readers  of  one  ^stcm  may  be  in 
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Happily,  the  matter  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain  at 
rest.  The  blind  and  their  friends  and  instructors  have 
determined  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  their  efforts  are 
now  all  but  crowned  with  success.  In  1900  a  Tactile  Print 
Investigating  Committee  was  appointed  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  blind  persons  known  as  the  American  Blind  People' s 
Higher  Education  and  General  Improvement  Association, 
In  1905,  on  the  expansion  of  this  body  into  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  including  both  the 
blind  and  the  seeing,  the  committee  was  taken  over  and 
its  scope  enlarged.  It  was  called  the  Uniform  Type  Com- 
mittee, and  to  it  was  assigned  the  task  of  comparing  the 
merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  several  existing  systems, 
and  of  considering  the  possibilities  of  a  new  one.  Tests 
have  been  made  of  ever>'  conceivable  kind  in  the  use  of 
point  types:  tests  of  ease,  of  speed,  of  accuracy;  and  of 
other  particulars,  both  in  reading  and  in  writing.* 

In  1 9 13  a  report  was  made,  recommending  as  the  best 
solution  the  adoption  of  a  system  to  be  known  as  the 
"Standard  Dot  System,"  which  in  large  part  constituted 
a  return  to  the  original  Braille  form,  supplemented  and 
modihed  by  features  from  both  the  existing  American 
systems.  The  new  system  took  for  its  basis  the  alphabet 
and  figures  of  British  Braille,  For  capitalization  and 
marks  of  punctuation  it  borrowed  from  the  American 
Braille.    From  the  New  York  Point  it  adopted,  besides  its 


of  the  oUia'.  wh3e  an  acquatat&nce  with  bolh,  unless  thomitgb  may  lead 
to  more  or  las  coafusiion  !n  the  reading  of  either.  Some  books  are  prioti^d  in  odc 
typt,  md  others  in  the  other,  with,  on  the  one  hand,  the  confcquent  restriction  in  the 
Dumber  of  books  in  eachj  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  duplication  of  certain  reading 
matter.  U  books  or  penodicaU  are  to  have  a  wide  ciri  !e  of  reaiicrs,  they  must  be 
ixinted  in  both  types.  In  addition,  the  Braille  type  a&  used  in  Europe  ha^  been  but 
little  known  in  America,  and  publications  in  tt  have  bad  practically  no  circulation 
here.  It  l»  to  be  s^tated,  however  that  by  many  of  the  bUnd  both  of  the  American 
types  are  understood,  and  th.it  application  for  a  shoK  time  will  make  a  person  veraed 
in  one  acquainted  with  the  othpr. 

1  The  committee  mduded  in  its  membership  of  ten  persons  representatives  of  or 
sympathizers  with  both  the  American  systems.  Visits  were  made  to  all  parts  of 
the  ODuntty,  and  to  Eng^land  as  well;  and  tests  were  made  on  more  than  a  thousand 
bltod  pcnoia.  Several  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  a  little  cominji  from  the  blind  themselves. 
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print.  Accordingly,  instead  of  pressing  further  \ht  cue 
for  it,  they  decided  to  give  it  up  altogether,  and  to  taefi 
the  British  system,  or  the  original  Braille  as  adapted 
English  use,  but  witli  the  incorporation  thereinto  of 
tain  changes,  under  the  name  of  "  Revised  Braille," ' 
hope  being  also  entertained  that  those  on  the  other 
the  ocean  would  see  their  way  at  least  to  some 
join  forces. 

This  decision  was  made  by  the  American  /Vssoaatu  r,  > 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  191 6,  after  recommendaliori  i) 
the  Uniform  Type  Commission,  and  in  1917  by  the  Aiiiakib| 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.     In  1918  reneitdl 
approval  wa^  given  by  the  former  organization.    Under  tin 
auspices  of  tliese  two  bodies,  and  with  the  sanction  of  pnc- 
tically  all  organizations  for  the  blind  in  the  countn't 
Uniform  T^pe  Conmiission  is  continued,  at  [^r^scnl  hm 
twelve  members,  both  to  secure  further  harmony,  with  i^ 
the  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of  duplication  in  publiabai 
literature,  and  to  act  as  an  authority  upon  such  dispoted 
points  as  may  arise.     With  the  new^  system  a  bcgiimiog  » 
already  being  made,  and  plans  are  now  under  way  far  Ob 
gradual  conversion  to  it  of  all  American  j>oint  print.' 

These  steps  may  be  regarded  as  the  practical 
tion  of  the  matter  of  raised  print  in  the  Unitcxl  States, 
as  the  definitive  committing  of  the  country  to  the  new  onto 
Whatever  further  minor  adjustments  may  be  found  nec- 
essary, the  quest  of  the  blind  for  a  serviceable  and  fcr  i 
uniform  type,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  comes  now  lo  an  cod. 

'  The  system  is  to  lie  knuwn  as  ' '  Grade  One  And  a  HaU.* '  i  i  may  Ij<  tn  Cnl  tt^^t 
and  without  contractions,  as  in  the  case  o(  Grade  One  uaoi  in  Encianil,  or  miik  tvm^ 
siderable  aumber  ol  ooDtractioti&,  as  in  Ibe  case  of  Grade  Two  tboe  mei.  V»  am- 
tractions  consist  oC  single  characters  or  abbreviations  Cor  woctU  (ami  ia  •  i^  «• 
stances  for  syUahles  or  combinations  of  Icttns).  The  bulk  of  th»  Utfiaian  Itf  <^ 
blind  in  England  is  in  Grade  Two,  In  that  country  there  it  abo  •  Gfsdill*^ 
highly  cuntrai  ted,  and  but  Uttle  employed.  The  Amenoui  system  i*  sd|fM«^ 
full  capiLalization;  and  differs  slightly  in  certain  othtiT  immaterial  pmtklAn  ^Kf 
the  Eiiglisb  system. 

>  Changea  arelo  be  brought  about  slowly,  so  ai  Co  oatMe  as  liuk  lni.iimiliP»* 
po«Jbl«  to  the  readers  of  existing  systems.  In  scboolft  (lie  new  tyjf^  ii  to  bt  fe^^ 
duced  grade  by  gndt.  In  k  certain  pdmcrs  »nd  first  readcn,  aa  wtA  m •  hm^^ 
books,  have  been  prepared.    New  plates  are  to  be  gBDonlly  ia  ike  DfW  Ql* 
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^EANS  Employed  by  the  Blind  in  Writing  and  in  Other 

Notation 

Not  only  has  a  spedal  type  been  created  by  which  the 
blind  can  do  their  reading,  but  with  the  introduction  of 
point  systems  there  has  been  provided  a  means  to  enable 
them  to  write  these  t>pes,  this  being  one  of  the  things 
which  gives  them  their  great  advantage  over  the  line  t>pcs.^ 
Writing  is  now  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a  special  writing 
frame,  which  consists  of  two  metal  blades  of  equal  size 
hinged  together  at  one  end,  usually  not  more  than  one  fool 
in  length.  One  of  these  has  cut  into  it  two  or  more  rows 
of  ceils  of  the  required  point  space,  while  the  other  con- 
sists of  a  grooved  bed,  or  a  base  with  writing  *'pits" 
drilled  into  it,  one  blade  fitting  over  the  other.  Be- 
tween these  blades  the  paper  is  inserted,  the  one  with 
the  ceU  openings  being  placed  above,  and  into  it  are  im- 
pressed, with  the  aid  of  a  small  i>ointed  stylus,  dots  in  the 
desired  numl>er  and  position.  The  imi)ressions  are  made 
from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  protuberances  will  appear 
on  the  reverse  side  in  the  accustomed  order,  or  from  left  to 
right.'  There  are  writing  macliines  also  for  the  several  point 
systems,  some  of  which  are  adapted  to  stenographic  work.* 

For  ciphering  work,  a  rectangular  frame  or  slate  of  steel 
or  wood  is  employed,  into  the  surface  of  which  octagonal, 
or  sometimes  square,  holes  are  cut  out  at  regular  inten^als. 
Into  these  are  inserted  square  metal  pins  or  plugs  each  with  a 
slight  projection  at  either  end,  one  usually  a  kind  of  ridge 
and  the  other  two  j)oints.  By  the  various  arrangements 
possible  are  denoted  the  different  numerals.''    In  all  the 


» Instruction  to  a  certain  extend  i*  also  given  in  some  of  Ihe  schools  in  the  regular 
tong-hiuid  form  of  writing  used  by  seeing  persons,  especially  by  means  uf  pencil. 
While  by  tome  pupils  oommendabJe  progrea.<t  is  made  at  this,  with  most  the  process 
i»  tediouB  and  laborious.  An  increasing  number  of  the  blind  are  being  taught  to  use 
the  typewriter, 

>  This  writing  frame  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  one  Guktberf .  though  con- 
stant improvements  are  being  added. 

•  Tbcfie  is  also  a  machine  for  the  Moon  system,  though  of  little  pmctical  value. 

4  The  first  mathematical  system  for  the  blind  was  invented  in  1719  by  Nicholas 
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point  systems,  it  is  to  be  noted,  the  dots  may  be  so  de- 
posed as  to  indicate  the  numerals  and  certain  of  thcoihei 
mathematical  figures.  For  musical  notation  the  poim 
systems  have  likewise  been  found  adaptable.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  geography  reb'ef  maps  are  employed  to  a  considenblr 
degree.*    In  these  various  ways  is  point  print  of  servkt' 


Systems  of  R^aised  Print  in  Present  Use  and  Gckqui 
Reading  Ability  of  the  Blind 


m 


From  what  we  have  now  seen,  the  systems  ol  n 
print  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  use  in  the  United  Si 
are  five  in  number.  They  are  the  New  York  Point,  lie 
American  Braille,  the  European,  or  British,  Braille,  the 
Line  t>pe,  or  raised  Roman  letter,  and  the  Moon  type— tbe 
first  three  being  punctographic  in  structure,  and  the  kH 
two  of  continuous  impression.  The  most  important,  as 
we  have  found,  are  the  New  York  Point  and  the  Anicri- 
can  Braille,  which,  dividing  the  schools  ahnost  equiUy 
between  them,  Lave  been  the  chief  means  en  *  '  for 
the  education  of  blind  children.     They  are  a  I  cr}* 

large  measure  availed  of  by  the  graduates  and  dmaa 
pupils  of  the  schools  in  after  life,  the  New  Yoiit  Point, 
as  the  older  type,  having  the  more  numerous  adherents. 
The  English  Braille,  containing  the  original  Braille  alphal»rt 
is  employed  only  in  limited  areas  of  the  Uniteil  Stal^:> 
mainly  among  j)ersuns  who  have  come  from  Kurupc,  thiHigh 
it  is  now,  as  we  have  found,  on  the  point  of  general  adop- 
tion, possibly  with  certain  modifications,  as  the  standinl 
type.  The  two  line  systems,  that  is,  the  raised  letter  iypt 
and  the  Moon  type,  in  large  part  superseded  by  the  <tel 

Saundcnon.  the  blind  pfofeattor  aX  CcinibnHR(%  En^cl&nri.    fn  f * 
were  both  square     The  pfioent  \iUn  is  the  invcittkin  ol  Wil 
EiMtUnH,  in  i8j6,  he  also  having  prftwiml  ccfii«i«i 
earlier,    Systein>  whh  (iriiupunal  holc^  and  (lent.i 

'  Tbe  first  of  the  kinU  o(  which  we  kuow  was  that  <"  i^  v^v-t^uik 
Germany,  lo  whose  work  reEereocc  has  been  nuule- 

*  It  may  be  added  that  many  Kames  hive  been  adapted  for  me  by  the  NiiA 
See  Amerit^an  £ncycJir>pedm  uf  Orihthahnulofty,  tot<'>.  i>.  p-  >  ti6,-  Popuhr  Mn kmit 
nvi,.  I9i6»  p.  tt:  Utefory  Ditrtt,  Iv..  1017.  p.  m$i  /V'tfliWff.  tlvi„  tSM.  |».  ttj* 
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systems  to  which  the  world  of  raised  print  is  being  in- 
creasingly given  over,  still  have  a  far  from  negligible  place 
in  American  scotoic  reading.  They  retain  a  hold  chiefly 
for  the  reason,  already  indicated,  that  they  are  the  least 
difficult  to  be  learned  by  persons  beyond  the  school  age 
and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  regular  Roman 
alphabet,  and  consequently  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to 
those  who  take  up  raised  print  in  the  years  of  adult  life. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Moon  t>Tpe,  which  is  the 
simplest  of  all  the  several  forms  of  type,  and  the  one  most 
readily  acquired  by  hardened  fingers.  Raised  letter  type 
is  also  offered  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  alongside  one  of  the  dot  systems,  it  representing 
the  form  known  to  people  with  sight** 

We  may  now  turn  to  statistics,  and  seek  to  discover  what 
proportion  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States  are  able  to 
read  raised  print.  Of  28,220  blind  persons  five  years  of 
age  or  over  making  reix)rt  as  to  the  matter,  in  the  special 
schedules  in  connection  with  the  census  of  19 10,  6,044,  or 
21.4  per  cent,  made  an  aSirmative  statement.*  On  this 
situation  the  census  report  comments  as  follows: 

This  relatively  low  percentage  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  blind  lose  their  sight  when  past  school 
age;  instruction  for  the  blind  losing  their  sight  in  adult  life  has 
as  yet  been  developed  to  an  important  extent  in  comparatively 
few  States,  and  since  learning  to  read  raised  ty]>e  is  a  more  or 
less  laborious  task,  especially  for  the  adult  blind,  by  reason 
of  the  lessened  sensitiveness  of  their  finger  tips,  comparatively 
few  of  those  losing  their  sight  in  adult  life,  particularly  in  old 
age,  when  the  expectation  of  life  is  short,  have  sufficient  energy 
or  initiative  to  attempt  it,^ 

The  proportions  var>^  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
the  percentages  being  29.1  in  the  New  England  States,  27.3 

1  For  iliustrations  of  the  ^veral  forms  of  raised  print  used  by  the  blind,  see 
Appendix  A. 

>"The  Blind  in  the  United  Slates,"  tgn,  pp.  i3J~i4J- 

*lbid.t  p.  nj.  On  the  reading  ability  of  the  bUnd*  see  also  Lancel-Ctinic,  C3C.» 
ion.  p.  487;  Publicationi.  of  ri-nnsylvania  Inslilulion  fur  the  BUnd.  Report  of  Pre- 
liminary Tests  in  Reading  (S.  P.  Hayes),  igiS. 
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in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  20.8  in  the  East  North  Ccntnl 
21.8  in  the  West  North  Central,  194  in  the  South  AtlanSk, 
13.5  in  the  East  South  Central,  17.2  in  the  West 
Central,  16.0  in  the  Mountain,  and  24.5  in  the  F 
The  higher  ratios  in  the  Northeastern  States  are  probaUy 
in  large  part  due  to  the  more  extensive  carrying  on  of  hone 
teaching  in  them,  while  the  low  ratios  in  the  Soathcni 
States  are  in  considerable  measure  to  be  accounted  for  W 
the  numbers  of  Negroes  found  therein,  comparatively  few 
of  whom  have  attended  school,  and  in  the  Mountain  State 
by  the  number  of  Indians. 

With  respect  to  sex,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  able 
to  read  raised  print  is  slightly  greater  for  females  than  for 
males,  the  percentage  for  the  former  being  23.1,  and  far 
the  latter  20.3, 


J 


This  higher  percentage  for  females  is  probably  accounted 
in  part  by  the  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  females 
their  sight  in  childhood,  the  fact  that  the  proportion  reportijif 
attendance  at  a  special  institution  for  the  blind  is  practicnHy  the 
same  for  the  two  sexes  being  explained  by  the  circur  i! 

the  males  reix)rting  such  attendance  comprise  a  <:^  iic 

number  who  had  lost  sight  in  adult  life  and  had  received  instruc- 
tion at  a  workshop,  but  may  not  have  learned  to  read  raised  typr, 
it  has  already  been  seen  that  the  percentage  attending  a  special 
school  for  the  blind  only  is  higher  for  females  than  for  nuilc&. 
It  is  furthermore  possible  that  the  number  of  illiterate  maks 
losing  their  sight  may  have  been  somewhat  greater  relatively 
than  that  of  illiterate  females,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  th*t 
a  large  proportion  of  the  male  blind  lost  their  sight  in  industruil 
accidents,  and  the  percentage  of  liliteracy  is  probably  atiove  the 
average  among  industrial  wage-earners.  A  further  factor  B 
that  the  proportion  who  before  their  blindness  were  cmployid 
in  rough  manual  labor,  and  whose  fingers  consequently  lack  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  sensitiveness  of  touch  ncccsaaiy  in 
order  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  raised  type,  is  probaUy 
somewhat  larger  for  maJes  than  for  females.^ 

llie  proportion  for  nadve-bom  whites  is  26,4  per  cent,  for 
foreign-bom  whites  ii.o  per  cent,  and  for  Negroes  S.5  per 

>  "Tbc  BUod  in  Uie  Uniud  Sulc»,"  |k  ii4* 
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t.  Among  the  foreign-bom  whites  the  proportion  for 
tiales  is  slightly  less  than  that  for  males,  attendance  at 
^ai  schools  for  the  blind  being  generally  greater  for  the 
ter  than  (or  the  former. 

The  percentage  reading  raised  t>pe  for  the  several  race  and 

tivity  classes  shows  a   fairly  close  correspondence  to   the 

pcentage  reporting  attendance  at  a  special  school  for  the 

nd.  ...     In  each  case  the  former  percentage  is  sUghtly 

taller,  the  difference  being  partly  accounted  for  hy  the  num- 

r  who  had  received  industrial  training  at  a  workshop  for  the 

lind  but  had  not  learned  to  read  raised  t\pe,  and  partly  by 

Jose  who  had  been  to  a  special  school  for  the  blind,  but  either 

|d  not  been  there  long  enough  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read 

llsed  type  or  ha\dng  acquired  it  had  through  lack  of  practice  or 

hysical  or  mental  disability  lost  it.^ 


[According  to  age,  much  the  largest  proportions  able  to 
raised  print  are  found  to  be  among  the  blind  in  the 
iod  of  school  attendance,  with  a  gradual  decrease  in  later 
irs.  The  highest  proportion  is  for  those  from  fifteen  to 
teteen,  being  nearly  two-thirds  (65.1  per  cent).  The  pro- 
"tion  is  over  three-fifths  (61.9  per  cent  and  60.2  per  cent, 
ictively)  for  those  from  ten  to  fourteen  and  for  those 
twenty  to  twenty-four,  though  it  is  oidy  a  little  more 
ban  a  third  (36.4  per  cent)  for  those  from  five  to  nine. 
Jter  the  twenty-fourth  year  the  proportions  for  the  several 
■re-year  periods  decline  from  slightly  more  than  one-half 
0  less  than  one  per  cent,  the  rate  of  decline  in  each  period 
ig  six  or  eight  per  cent  at  the  begirming  and  one  or  two 
cent  towards  the  last. 
According  to  the  age  of  the  occurrence  of  blindness,  the 
>portions  are  also  the  greatest  for  the  blind  who  have 
^t  sight  in  the  years  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  smallest 
or  those  who  have  lost  it  later  in  life,  the  decline  among 
|iose  losing  it  after  the  fifteenth  year  being  ver>^  rapid. 
those  becoming  blind  under  the  twentieth  year  the  pro- 
^rtion  able  to  read  raised  print  is  nearly  three-fifths  (57.1 

i  "Tbe  Blind  in  tbe  ITnited  SUt«s,"  p.  i^. 
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per  cent),  being  61.4  per  cent  for  those  becoming  so  onds 
five  years,  63.1  per  cent  for  those  becoming  so  from  f«t 
to  nine,  53.7  per  cent  for  those  becoming  so  from  toito 
fourteen,  and  36.8  per  cent  for  those  becoming  so  6vi 
fifteen  to  nineteen.  For  those  becoming  blind  when  tinntT 
years  of  age  or  over  the  proportion  is  6.1  per  cent,  bdn^ 
1Q.9  per  cent  for  those  becoming  so  from  twent>'  to  tw«tT 
four,  9.9  per  cent  for  those  becoming  so  from  tiraity* 
five  to  forty-four,  4,6  per  cent  for  those  becoming  so  frm 
forty-five  to  sixty-four,  and  1.6  per  cent  for  those  beam- 
ing so  when  sbrty-five  or  over.  It  may  be  noted  tbitrf 
the  blind  who  had  attended  a  special  institution,  85.3  per 
cent  can  read  raised  print;  of  those  who  had  attended  odw 
schools  only,  13.7  per  cent;  of  those  who  had  received  prnik 
instruction  at  home — mainly  through  home  teachings  lod 
possibly  including  some  who  had  attended  the  other  sdxnll 
— 43.4  per  cent;  and  of  those  who  reported  no  instructkn 
0.5  per  cent.  Stated  differently,  it  is  found  that  of  tbmt 
able  to  read  raised  print,  over  four-fifths  (83.4  per  ceot) 
had  attended  a  spedal  institution,  less  than  one-eighth  (ul 
per  cent)  had  attended  other  schools  only,  3.7  per  cc&t 
had  receive<l  private  instruction  at  home,  and  i.i  per 
reported  no  instruction. 

By  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blind  more  than 
kind  of  type  can  be  re-ad,  by  some  as  many  as  three  or 
and  by  a  few  all  five— this  in  large  measure  depending  upoo 
the  extent  of  education  and  upon  individual  gifts.  A 
big  to  the  findings  of  the  census,  of  the  blind  able  to 
a  little  over  one-fourth  (26.7  per  cent)  are  familiar  witK 
more  than  one  tvpe.  and  a  little  under  three-fourths  (7.V3 
per  cent)  with  one  only.  The  proportion  conversant  witi 
more  than  one  t>pe  varies  with  the  diflferent  sections  of  the 
countr>%  the  percentage  in  the  New  England  States 
41.4,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  28-T,  In  the  East  North 
tral  22.5,  in  the  West  North  Central  19.2,  in  the  Souti 
Atlantic  23.7.  in  the  East  South  Central  29. »»  in  the  We«s 
South  Central  27.3,  in  the  Mountain  25.8,  and  in  the  Padnc 
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31.3.  The  proportion  so  qualified  is  considerably  greater 
for  females  than  for  maJes,  being  31.5  per  cent  for  the  former, 
as  against  22.8  per  cent  for  the  latter.  This  difference  is 
perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion 
is  notably  greater  for  females  among  those  who  lose  sight  in 
early  life^  or  at  a  time  when  attendance  is  possible  at  a  spe- 
cial school  for  the  blind,  in  which  period  it  is  more  likely  that 
plural  systems  would  be  acquired  than  would  be  the  case 
with  those  learning  raised  print  in  adult  life.  Among 
nati\ity  and  race  classes,  the  foreign-born  whites  show  the 
highest  proportion  able  to  read  more  than  one  type  (28.2 
per  cent),  the  native-bom  whites  coming  next  (26.9  per 
cent),  and  Negroes  last  (207  per  cent). 

With  respect  to  age,  the  proportion  acquainted  with  two 
or  more  systems,  while  low  in  early  life,  increases  steadily 
with  each  succeeding  age  group  up  to  sixty -five,  after  which 
there  is  a  considerable  falling  off.  The  percentage  from  five 
to  nine  is  54,  from  ten  to  fourteen  8.7,  from  fifteen  to  nine- 
teen 18.6,  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  24.6,  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty-four  32.1,  from  forty-five  to  sixty-four  33.9, 
and  sixty-five  or  over  20.8.  With  respect  to  the  age  of 
occurrence  of  blindness,  the  proportion  for  those  losing  sight 
under  the  twentieth  year  is  28.4  per  cent,  being  for  those 
losing  it  under  the  fifth  year  29.2  per  cent,  for  those  losing 
it  from  five  to  nine  31. i  per  cent,  for  those  losing  it  from  ten 
to  fourteen  24.5  per  cent,  and  for  those  losing  it  from  fifteen 
to  nineteen  23.7  per  cent.  The  proportion  for  those  losing 
sight  at  twenty  years  or  over  is  20.3  per  cent,  being  for  those 
losing  it  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  14.2  per  cent,  for  those 
losing  it  from  twenty-five  to  forty-four  23.9  per  cent,  for 
those  losing  it  from  forty-five  to  sixty-four  19.2  per  cent,  and 
for  those  losing  it  at  sixty- five  or  over  19.4  per  cent.  The 
higher  proportions  for  persons  becoming  blind  in  early  life 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  such  persons 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  special  schools 
for  the  blind  where  instruction  is  often  received  in  the  use 
f  two  or  more  types.    It  may  be  noted  also,  as  a  further 
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iUustiation  of  this  tendency,  that  of  the  blind  able  to  md 
more  than  one  type.  86.9  per  cent  had  attended  a  spedii 
institution  for  the  blind.  9.3  per  cent  had  attended  other 
schools  only,  3.3  per  cent  had  received  pri\  ate  instnictioab 
their  homes,  and  0.5  per  cent  reix)rted  no  instnictrOD,  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  those  able  to  read  but  «M 
type  are,  respectively,  82.1,  12.7,  5.8,  and  1.4, 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  percentages  of  tk 
blind  using  the  different  kinds  of  t>pe,  as  found  in  ik 
several  geographical  divisions  of  the  country  (the  totafc 
in  each  case  exceeding  100  because  of  the  number  indueW 
who  are  able  to  read  more  than  one  kind). 

Kinds  of  Raised  Print  Used  by  raB  Bund  tx  tedc  Ukotbd  StiIBI 


New  York  PoIdI 

ArncHcAft  Brwflle 

Englbh  RraOte. 

Rruille  (kind  not  reported) 
Line  type      ...,-..    . . 

Moon  lypc 

InriefiAitely  report«I 


18.1 
4. J 
6.1 
Jig 
11. 1 
64 


16.7 

60  o 

8.1 

It.  I 

15  r 

JO.  I 

7  .S 


53.7 

»4   4 

5-7 

S.S 

J4   ft 

8. J 


63,0 
,^o  0 


^1 


66 
aS  o 
S 

3  5 
»4   I 

4  4 
.1    i 


I 
If 


7S'« 
<  8 
1.4 

JO 


5 

It   4! 
1»    J 


7« 

vo 
j.o 
J   7 

H  4 
if 
5* 


Si*l 
l> 

•  «i 

1 
Ml 


r 


PI 

i: 

i    M 


For  the  country  at  large  it  appears  that  of  the  individuil 
t>'pes  the  New  York  Point  has  much  the  largest  number  d 
readers,  being  understood,  either  alone  or  in  conjunctioo 
with  another  t\pc,  by  nearly  three-fifths  (57.2  per  cent)  ci 
the  blind  able  to  use  raised  print.  It  is  followed  by  Ameiian 
Braille,  ^vith  nearly  three-tenths  (28.1  per  cent).  If.  how^ 
ever,  as  is  likely,  those  hsted  as  reading  a  Braiile  system  Uic 
exact  kind  of  which  is  not  reported  are  in  the  main  rcadcn. 
of  American  Braille,  then  this  type  is  to  be  accrodited  «itl» 
approximately  onethjrd.  Line  t)^^  or  raised  Runtt 
letter,  is  next,  with  a  Uttle  under  one-fourth  (23.9  peroail)^ 
After  this  comes  MiM^n  type,  which  is  employed  by  sKgMr 
more  than  one- tenth   (ii.i   per  cent).     Last  is  £d|J^ 
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e,  with  less  than  one- twentieth  (4.7  per  cent).    As 
Is  6.4  per  cent,  the  kind  of  type  used  is  unknown  or  is 
indefinitely  reported. 

If  we  consider  the  extent  to  wMch  each  t>7)e  singly  is  em- 
^ployed  (without  reference  to  the  foregoing  table),  we  find 
iB|hat   the  relative  proportions  are  not  greatly  different, 
■the  respective  percentages  being  as  follows:  New  A^ork 
■Point,  51.1;  American  Braille,  23.0  (Braille  of  a  kind  not 
specified,  3.6);    Line  print,  9.8;  Moon  type,  8.5;  EngUsh 
Braille,  1.3;  and  type  indefinitely  reported,  5.4.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  consider  the  use  of  the  several  types  in  con- 
junction with  others,  we  find  not  only  the  proportions  to 
be  duly  increased,  especially  in  the  case  of  Line  type  and 
Enghsh  Braille,  and  in  less  degree  of  American  Braille,  but 
the  order  to  be  somewhat  changed,  Line  t>pe  now  outrank- 
ing American  Braille.     The  respective  percentages  are  as 
follows:  New  York  Point,  74,0;  Line  print,  62.8;  American 
Braille,  49,5  (unspecified  Braille,  13.2);  Moon  type,  18.2; 
English  Braille,  14.0;  and  type  indefinitely  reported,  9.2. 
On  examination  of  the  pre\'ious  table,  showing  the  us3 
of  the  several  t\pes  altogether,  whether  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  in  the  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
^try,  it  is  seen  that  in  all,  save  the  New  England  States, 
■  New  York  Point  is  well  in  the  lead,  claiming  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  blind  acquainted  with  raised  print  in 

•  two  divisions  (the  South  Atlantic  and  West  South  Central 
States),  and  more  than  three-fifths  in  two  others  (the 
North  Central  divisions).  Li  the  New  England  States  it 
holds  only  about  one-sixth.  In  the  last  named  States 
American  Braille  is  easily  predominant,  having  three-fifths 
(60.0  i>er  cent),  or  with  unspecified  Braille,  considerably 
over  two-thirds.  The  proportions  for  American  Braille 
and  unspecified  Braille  together  vary  in  other  sections 
from  about  one-twelfth  to  nearly  one-half,  being  greatest 
in  the  Far  West  and  smallest  in  certain  parts  of  the  South. 
The  highest  percentage  reached  by  English  Braille  (in  the 
New  England  and  the  West  North  Central  States)  is  S.v, 
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and  the  lowest  1.4,  Line  type  is  employed  to  thegrcfttist 
extent  in  New  England,  where  more  than  one-third  (|$.j 
per  cent)  of  the  blind  able  to  read  raised  print  can  use  it, 
though  the  several  divisions  of  the  South  are  not  ftxht- 
hind  (with  30.2  per  cent,  31.5  per  cent,  and  32,4  percoC 
respectively) ;  and  to  the  least  extent  in  the  W<^  Nflrt 
Central  and  the  Mountain  States,  where  it  is  availed  of  hr 
less  than  one-sixth.  The  Moon  type  is  found  mort  ht 
quently  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  New  England,  and  Pidk 
States,  with  a  proportion  in  them  of  approximatdy  oot 
fourth  or  one-hfth  (24.6  per  cent,  20,1  per  cent,  and  iS.j 
per  cent,  respectively),  and  least  frequently  in  the  Saot& 
and  Middle  West,  where  the  proportion  is  but  a  few  |«r 
cent.  Its  extensiveness  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  tie 
country  is  no  doubt  in  considerable  part  due  to  the  fuJkr 
development  there  of  home  teaching:  for  adults. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  d 
female  blind  able  to  read  more  than  one  kind  of  raised 
print  exceeds  that  of  males,  the  proportion  of  the  iamff 
is  greater  with  respect  to  all  but  one  of  the  indi\idual  types, 
the  percentage  understanding  New  York  Point  bdng  57^. 
as  against  56.8  for  males;  American  Braille,  with  tmspec- 
ified  Braille,  35.2,  as  against  33,5;  English  Braille,  5,6.1* 
against  4.1;  and  Line  type  28.5,  as  against  ao.j.  In  Mom 
t>T5e  only  do  males  show  the  higher  percenta^,  11.7, 1* 
against  10,6  for  females. 

New  York  Point  is  employed  among  Negroes  to  a  sBjchth' 
greater  degree  than  among  native-bom  whites,  and 
both  of  these  classes  to  a  considerably  greater  d^^ree 
among  foreign-bom  whites,  the  respective  pcrce&ta^  fc* 
each  among  those  able  to  read  raised  print  bdiig  6at 
58.0,  and  48.3.  The  reason  for  the  lower  ratio  for  tht 
foreign  bora  is  probably  the  circumstance  that  mmy 
of  them  become  blind  in  adult  life  when  recourse  U  tD0K 
likely  to  be  had  to  Moon  type,  and  that  they  art  dbUt 
concentrated  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the  Brfk 
system  prevails.    American  Braille,  in  conjunction  wth  tm- 
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ed  Braille,  is  found  in  ver}^  nearly  the  same  proportions 
;  native-born  and  foreign-born  whites,  the  respective 
itages  being  35.1  and  35.7;  but  only  to  about  half  this 
,  among  Negroes,  whose  percentage  is  17.0,  this  being 
ned  by  the  fact  that  Braille  is  taught  but  Httle  to 
in  the  South.    English,  or  European,  Braille  is  nat- 

most  extensive  among  the  foieign-born  whites.  The 
rtion  of  these  able  to  read  it  is  g.S  per  cent,  or  more 
wice  as  great  as  for  the  native-born  whites,  WTth  a  pro- 
n  of  4.4  per  cent,  and  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  for 
es,  with  a  proportion  of  1.7  per  cent.  Line  t>pe  is 
«dth  little  difference  among  native-bom  whites  and 
€S,  the  respective  proportions  being  24.4  per  cent  and 
er  cent,  but  somewhat  less  among  foreign-born  whites, 

proportion  is  18.3  |>er  cent,  the  last  named  class  hav- 
d  less  attendance  at  schools  where  this  type  is  taught, 
>on  t>pe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign-born  whites, 
ake  it  up  the  more  frequently  in  adult  life,  show  a 
rtion  over  twice  as  great  as  that  for  native-born  whites 
)r  Negroes,  or  22.0  per  cent,  as  against  10,0  per  cent 
3  per  cent,  respectively. 

the  following  table  are  presented  the  percentages  of 
ind  reading  the  several  kinds  of  type^  both  singly  and 
ibination,  according  to  age. 

is  OP  Raiseu  PKuar  Used  by  the  Bund  Accordcng  to  Agb 
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10  to 
14 


15  to 
jg 


20  to 
24 


2S  Uf 

44 


45^0 

64 


65  Of 
over 


Point 
m  Brailii 
Braille.    . 
[kind  not  reported) 

F« ■■ 

ypc 


^ni 


tely  reported 


40  5 
0.6 

7  9 

0.4 

4'2 


62.4 
39  3 

0.8 
4-5 


f>4  5 
40 

3 
3 
^5 
3 
3 


f>9  3 
27.2 

5.3 

6.3 

^4  Q 

7^3; 
6-7 


46.6 
19.2 
S  7 
8.8 

37-7 

19  7 

7.7 


22. 1 

7  9 
4,0 

9  3 

44-4 
8.6 


sen  in  the  first  place  that  New  York  Point  an€l  Amer- 
traille  are  of  the  greatest  extent  in  youth  and  early 
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adult  life,  and  the  other  types  in  later  years.  The  forcnbia 
position  is  held  by  New  York  Point  in  every  age  group 
except  the  last^  it  showing  a  steady  increase  from  less  ihm 
one-half  (47.0  per  cent)  in  the  group  from  five  to  nine  yon 
up  to  the  group  between  twenty-five  and  forty-four,  *l 
through  early  adult  life,  when  it  has  a  proportion  ol  aw 
two-thirds  (69.3  per  cent).  After  this  time  il  dediliei 
rapidly,  ha\Tng  only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  (12.1  pff 
cent)  in  the  group  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  due  U> 
the  fact  that  very  few  persons  losing  sight  in  advanced  life 
acquire  a  punctographic  system  of  any  kind.  AmcrioA 
Braille  occupies  second  rank  to  the  age  of  forty-four.  It  b 
employed  in  its  greatest  frequency  in  childhood  and  yoaxk 
claiming,  with  unspecified  BraiUe,  somewhat  more  thaa 
two-fifths  of  the  readers  of  raised  print  under  twenty  tivr 
years  of  age,  though  after  this  time  a  ver}'  considerable 
decline  sets  in,  the  proportion  falling  to  a  little  more  than 
one-sixth  after  the  sixty-fourth  year.  The  reason  for  tins 
decrease  in  adult  life  is  partly  that,  as  with  New  Yoil 
Point,  dot  systems  are  not  often  taken  up  then,  and  partly 
that  American  Braille,  being  a  comparatively  newer  type, 
may  be  expected  to  have  less  of  a  hold  among  the 
blind.  The  proportion  for  English  Braille  is  less  than 
per  cent  before  the  twentieth  year,  after  w*hich  time 
gradually  rises  till  il  reaches  its  maximum  of  8.7  per  cent 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty- four,  then  falfiDf 
considerably.  Its  main  use  in  adult  life  is  i>erha|>s  largely 
explained  by  the  number  of  the  foreign  bom  employing  it  al 
that  period.  Line  type  starts  with  4.3  per  cent  in  the  tol 
age  group,  but  gradually  gains  in  youth  and  achih  IHfi 
attaining  a  proportion  of  nearly  two-fifths  (37.7  per  cflil) 
between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty-four,  which  is  not 
greatly  lessened  in  the  fmal  age  period  (29.8  per  cent),  and 
occupying  second  place  among  the  different  kinds  of  raisd 
print  at  both  these  periods.  The  extcnsi\'€  use  of  Lu» 
tj'pe  in  the  later  years  of  life  is  for  the  most  part  to  he 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  tvije  tu  be  cm- 
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ployed  in  this  country,  and  consequently  has  a  relatively 
large  number  of  users  among  the  older  people.  Moon  ty-pe 
is  read  by  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  blind  acquainted 
with  raised  print  under  t^v^enty  years  of  age,  but  through 
the  remainder  of  life  it  advances  with  rapid  strides,  reaching 
proportion  of  over  two-hfths  (44.4  per  cent)  after  the 
sixty-fourth  year,  which  is  considerably  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  any  of  the  t>pes  at  such  period.  As  already  ob- 
served, this  t>pe,  because  of  its  relative  simplicity,  is  mainly 
P'ven  to  the  adult  blind  when  their  fingers  have  not  suffi- 
ent  sensitiveness  for  the  acquirement  of  a  punctograpliic 
rstem. 

In   the   next   table  are  given   the  percentages  of   the 
blind  reading  the  several  kinds  of  t}pe,  both  singly  and 
Hbi    combination,   according  to  age  of  the  occurrence  of 
^blindness. 

Kinds  of  Rajsed  Vrist  Used  by  the  Blind  According  to  Acs  or 
OocimRKNCB  OF  Blindness 
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The  findings  in  this  table  are  on  the  whole  but  confirmatory 
of  the  findings  in  the  preceding.  All  t>pes  save  the  Moon 
show  greater  proportions  of  readers  among  those  who  be- 
came blind  in  childhood  and  youth  than  among  those  who 
became  so  in  adult  life.  New  York  Point  stands  at  the  head 
both  among  those  losing  sight  before  the  twentieth  year 
and  among  those  losing  it  after  that  time,  though  the  per- 
centage for  the  former  is  considerably  higher  than  that  for 
the  latter  (60.7,  as  against  42.7),  and  among  all  losing  sight 
under  the  forty-hfth  year.  The  proportion  remains  near 
three-fifths  until  the  twenty-fourth  year,  or  until  the  close 
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of  the  school  period,  after  which  time  it  rapidly  fafis,  b6 
coming  only  S.6  per  cent  among  those  losing  sight  after  tk 
sixty-fifth  year,  with  the  relegation  of  this  type  to  tlmi 
place.  American  Braille,  with  unspecified  Braille,  has  A 
proportion  of  over  one-third  among  those  becoming  blU 
under  the  twentieth  year,  and  of  somewhat  over  onc-l 
among  those  becoming  blind  after  that  age.  There 
general  but  very  sb'ght  dea-ease  among  those  lofdng  siflit 
prior  to  the  forty-fifth  year,  but  among  those  losing  il  affier 
such  time  the  proportion  falls  to  a  Little  under  one-fouflk 
English  Braille»  with  a  proportion  of  5.0  per  cent 
those  becoming  blind  under  twenty,  and  of  3.7  per 
among  those  becoming  so  thereafter,  shows,  witli 
variations,  a  gradual  decrease  to  the  end.  The  p: 
reading  Line  type  among  those  losing  vision  under 
23,9  per  cent,  in  contrast  with  6.7  per  cent  for  those 
it  in  later  years,  or  over  three  times  as  great  in  the  obt 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  proportion  is  highest  with  ikott 
losing  sight  before  the  ninth  year,  or  a  trifle  over  itee- 
tenths,  and  steadily  declines  to  the  last  period,  when  il  i*^ 
only  1,1  per  cent.  The  extensive  use  of  this  t>pe  amouf 
persons  whose  blindness  was  an  incident  of  early  lif c  is  ift 
large  measure  due  to  the  circumstance  already  referred  ta 
namely,  that,  antedating  the  others,  it  has  been  leamed 
by  relatively  larger  numbers  of  the  older  blind  whoae 
affliction  was  occasioned  at  such  time.  The  Moon  type, 
the  only  one  found  less  among  those  losing  sight  before  the 
twentieth  year  than  among  those  losing  it  after  iliat 
shows  a  proportion  for  the  former  of  4.5  per  cent  ED 
the  latter  of  37.9  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-eighth  t 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  Starting  with  a  pcrccn 
3.8,  the  proportion  rises  at  an  accelerated  ratc^ 
nearly  three-fifths  (56.0  per  cent)  among  those 
blind  Ijetween  forty  five  and  sixty-four,  and  over  fixB^ 
fifths  (81.7  per  cent)  among  those  becoming  blind  after 
sixty-four,  and  giving  this  type  first  place  in  both  thesit 
groups.    The  reason  for  this  condition  has  been 
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out  in  connection  with  the  proportions  of  the  blind  reading 
raised  print  according  to  age. 

^m  Note  to  CHArtrR  XXVI. — On  the  devdopment  of  ss^tcras  of  raised  pnnt  for 
the  blind,  in  Europe  aad  in  America,  see  Jaoics  Gatl,  "Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Origin  and  Pn^ress  of  Literature  for  the  Blind."  1834  (England);  James  Gall, 
"Account  of  Recent  Diao5%eries  Which  Have  Been  Made  for  Faijlitating  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,"  1837  (reprint^  1804)  (England);  Statements  of  the  Educai 
lion,  Emplosnnents,  and  Internal  Arrangements  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  (Glas- 
gow), 1836;  John  Alkton,  *' Narrative  of  the  Progress  of  Printing  for  the  Blind," 
t8jS  (England);  T.  M.  Lucas,  "Instructions  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read/' 
1837  (England);  E.  C.  Johnson.  "Tanfenble  Typography,"  185s  (England);  B.  G. 
Tohns.  "The  Land  of  SUence  and  the  Land  of  Darkness/*  1857,  pp.  97.  '23.  rs^ 
=  nd);  B.  G.  Johns,  "Blind  People,  Their  Works  and  Ways,"  1867,  p.  108 
1  .  ia.nd);  Thomas  Anderson,  ''Observations  on  the  Employment,  Education^  arid 
of  the  Blind/'  i8j7.  p.  46  (England);  "Touch  and  Lcam"  (by  a  Blind 
lan),  1856  (England):  Dr.  Guilli^,  "Essay  on  the  Instruction  and  Amuse- 
of  the  Blind,"  1810  (reprint  and  translation,  1804)  (England);  Thomas  Bull, 
'The  Sense  Denied  and  Lost,"  1850,  p.  140  (EnRLind);  W.  H.  Levy,  "Blindness 
S^^  •'  -  M'Mid,"  187 J*  p  77  (England);  Robert  Meldrum,  "Light  on  Dark  Paths/' 
i  nd):  F.  A.  Gooiale,  "The  Literature  of  Philanthropy,''  i8oj,  p.  170; 

\\  H.n,  "Light  for  the  Blind,"  187.5  (England);  John  Rutherfunl,  "William 

Moon  and  His  Work  for  the  Blind,"  180S  (England);  W.  H.  lUingworth,  "History  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind/'  iqio,  p.  8  (England);  R.  C.  Moon,  "An  Essity  on  Wil- 
liam Moon'ii  Types  for  the  Blind  "  (read  before  International  Congress  for  fhe  Blind, 
Chicago).  i8oi;  R.  C.  Moon,  "The  Education  of  the  Blind,  with  Espcdal  Reference 
to  the  Use  of  the  Moon  .\lphabcl "  (Address  delivered  at  the  World'*  Fair,  St  Louis), 
«0o4;  J'  H.  McHenry,  "Alphal>et£,  or  Systems  of  Priming.  Writing,  and  Notation 
of  Music  Best  Adapted  for  the  Use  of  the  Blind,"  1870;  Henrj-  Robyn,  "To  the 
Trustees,  Prindpal,  and  Teachers  of  the  Blind  Asylum"  (Missouri),  1S66;  Henry 
Robyn*  "Thorough  Description  of  the  Braille  System/'  1867;  R.  B.  Bowen,  "A 
Blind  Man'^s  Offering/'  1857;  Charies  Baker,  "Contributions  to  the  Publications  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge/'  1S43,  pp.  4q,  171  (England); 
Account  of  New  York  Institution,  1835;  E.  H.  Fowler,  "Printing  and  Writing  for 
the  Blind"  <rea»l  before  alumni  association  of  Perkins  Institution) ^  i8go;  "The  Blind 
and  Their  B«x>k.s"  (date  unknown);  W.  B.  Wait,  "The  New  York  Point  System  of 
Tangible  Writing  and  Printing  for  the  BUnd,"  1872;  W.  B.  Wait,  "The  New  York 
System  of  Musical  Notation  and  Point  Writing  and  Printing/'  1873  (revised  edition, 
t8ga);  W.  B.  Wait,  "Punctogniphjc  System  of  Tangible  Musical  Notation  and 
Point  Print  Writing  and  Printing,"  1882;  W.  B.  Wait,  "Origin  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind  (Origin  and  Development  of  New  York  Point  System)  **, 
iSqi;  W.  B.  Wait,  "True  Structural  Biisis  of  a  Punclographic  System,"  i8oa; 
W.  B.  Wait,  "Key  to  the  New  York  Point  System  of  Tangible  Writing  and  Print- 
ing," 1893  (revised  edition,  igu);  W.  B.  Wait,  "Comments  on  Uniform  Type 
Question."  jgo8;  W.  B.  Wait,  "Phases  of  Punctography/'  1014;  W.  B.  Wait, 
"Uniform  Type  Question,"  1Q15;  W.  B,  Wait,  "New  Aspects  of  Uniform  Type 
Folly,'*  19 1 6;  Uniform  Type  Committee,  Reply  to  Mr.  Wait,  1008;  E,  B.  F.  Robin- 
son, "True  Sphere  of  the  Blind,"  1896,  p.  loS  (England);  Alexan<lcr  Bamhill, 
"New  Era  for  the  Blind."  1875,  P-  »0  (England);  S.  S.  Forstcr.  "The  Future  of  the 
Blind,"  1875  (England);  R.  H.  Blair.  "Education  of  the  Blind"  (read  at  Meeting 
of  the  National  Aa§odadon  for  the  Promotion  of  Sodal  Sdcnce,  Birmingham, 
England),  1876;  E.  C.  Johnson,  Report  on  Apparatus  and  Methods  Used  in  the 
Instruction  of  the  BUnd,  Paris  Exhibttion,  1867  (England);  E.  C.  Johnson,  Re- 
port 00  Mcthoda  of  Teaching  the  Bliad  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (London  Inter- 
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natural  Exhibition).  1871:  Reporta  of  Juries,  Exhtbidan  of  tlie  Works  of ! 

of  AH  Nations,  London,  1852,  (reprint,  i88g}  pp»  3ii»  413;  Report  e<  ^tk  U 

of  the  British  Assodation  for  the  Aclvanoctncnt  of  Sdence,  iB%y.  vi  .  f%.  87:  Pi 

ings  of  Cleveland  Institution  of  Engineers  (Middlesburs,   ^ 

North  British  Advertiser,  July  16,  1841  (letter  of  S.  G.  H 

*'£ducattoa  and  Empioyment  of  the  Blind,"  1S71   (F-- -' 

Feb.  I  a,  1869  (T*  R.  ArmitAge,  *  Books  for  the  Blind  *') . 

Pftjnphlet  by  Mr.  Wait,  187a  (England);  Wm.  Moon. 

for  the  Blind,"  1873  (EngLand);  J.  Knowles,  "London  Foir 

land);  Abb^  C,  Carton,  " Esuhlishmcnts  for  the  BUnd  in  f 

1838;  Alfred  Hirst,  "Types  for  the  BUud/*  1894  (England);  "Tlic  Ik^llc Mi  )«» 

York  Point  Writing  Systema  Compared/'  1874  (EngUnd>;  r.,  W    Jmis,  "3!« 

York  Point  or  Braille,"  igog;  W.  C.  Posey,  "Hyjriene  of  l>i-    T'  .lA,  p|^  ffift 

jjo;  Frank  Madewski,  "The  Blind  Review,"*  1917.  p,  14;  Ch 


of  the  Blind,"  "Alphabets  for  the  Blind,"  from  English  En*  ,u.wj^^,.*.  iJ^f^LI. 
Scott,  "  Hi^tor>'  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  Prior  10  iSjo.**  tot6  (KnfflffriR;IM' 
Javal,  "The  Blind  Man's  World"  (translatcl  by  W.  E.  Thomson),  xg^  f^  It 
(England);  fimile  Javal,  "On  Becoming  Blind"  Umn^Uted  by  C.  E.  TMmi 
iQOSf  P-  9^i  *'To  the  Directors  of  Insdlutiona  for  the  Blind  in  Grett 
Ireland,"  1837;  Transactions  of  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  aodi 
phy,  England.  1803.  p.  324;  Transactions  of  Royal  ScottJ»h  Sodety  uf  Vu. «% 
p.  10;  J.  V.  Armstrong,  "History  and  Prospects  of  Tennessee  School."  iJio^'  S>  P- 
Rug^es,  "Open  Letter  on  Books  and  Printing  for  the  Blind."  Iaix.  1,  iBtr.  i*^ 
port  of  S.  P.  Rugglcs  to  Committee  of  American  .\ssodatiun  of  Instntctoft  if  H^ 
Blind.  1872;  In  Memoriam,  John  Dcnnlson  Rust,  iSSi;  Amcricaii  Social  &ri0 
Asiodation,  Report,  "Printing  for  the  Blind,"  i^is;  American  Printioff  RcMrltf 
the  Blind,  Reply  to  Report  of  American  Social  Sdenoe  Assoctation,  "IVinliAf  Iv 
the  Blind."  1873;  Frank  Rainey,  "The  Roman  Letter*'  (f«ad  before  VimXiSOm' 
gress  of  Educators  of  Blind  Children,  Chicago).  1803;  M.  W.  &iwyer.  "A  Rnfewr 
Reviewed,'  1891;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  "Samuel  GridJey  Howe  the  Phiiaiitkr«(^* 
1891,  p.  US'*  Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  iQOg,  p,  083  (I 
French  of  Pierre  ViUey,  in  Rnme  dez  Deux  Momdes,  March  1%,  igog); 
stilution.  Information  for  Publication,  April  10,  1915;  Seotiitk  CJi)nt$i^m  Bi 
1838, p.  a75;  I,  (n  s.),  1839,  p.  2Ti\Chtistian Observer,  xixv.,  i«35,  p.  173;  Ai 
X.,  1837,  p.  739;  Spettatcr,  xU.,  1868,  p.  39S;  cxii.,  i9i4t  p-  514;  rm4ryV  Mi 
xlviii.,  187 1,  p.  676:  Hoti's  Instructor,  vi..  1856,  p.  130;  Englitk  ithM»r4ki  Mtfi^lt^ 
xxxiii.  (n.  %.),  1905,  p.  ii8:  Edinlmrgk  Rtmeu,  xdx..  1854,  p.  61;  clrdiL«  iSot, pi  m; 
Household  Words,  vil.,  1853,  p.  431;  Montkiy  Mtvifw,  cnudi..  1833.  p.  9l%i 
ix..  1893,  p.  343:  Leisure  Hour,  xtii.,  1864,  p.  606:  xxviii.,  1879,  p^  tst; 
Rmww,  cxviii.,  1805,  p.  430;  London  Timest  Jan.  3.  1870;  Penny  M^itmm,  v^  i||4 
p.  367:  vi-,  1837,  p.  363;  vii.,  1838.  p.  iti;  MeUora,  \li.,  t86i,  p.  liCmmUUMat"""^ 
ix.,  1864.  p.  603;  xxxiii..  1876.  p,  349:  NtUiewU  Review,  x.,  i860,  p^  75;  /mimd^ 
Society  oj  Arts,  ivili.,  1870,  p.  195;  xxvii..  1879.  P-  336,  xxxiv^  1886.  p.  343;  Chtm 
b>ers'i  Joumiiit  xiv.,  1868,  p.  136;  Literary  World,  xbx.,  (89S,  p.  ays; 
iiH9»me,  Uiv.t  1891.  p.  51;  Conodinn  MoniMy  Maiotine,  %'.,  tSSo,  p.  iji: 
Ukritfy  Messengir,  xiv.,  1^8  p.  sui  Literary  and  Tkeoiotk^  R^9HW,  Uk^  tifl  K 
J166;  Amerii4n  Annals  oJ Edmation.  v..  1835.  pp.  135,  188.  336;  Anterit^m  Smmd^ 
Education,  iv.,  1857.  pp.  127.  U4;  Museum  of  Fareitn  Lttenim^^  Sciemet,  md  M, 
nlv..  1834,  p.  330;  xxvi,,  1835,  p.  57 1 ;  Litkli's  Livimf  Age,  xl.,  i8s4»  P*  Ai$i  ^^ 
i859t  PP  S i»  701;  Western  EducaiiomU  Review,  Feb.,  1B71,  p.  %y^Commm  St^d/mr 
noit  Boaton,  xi.,  1849,  p-  i^i-.Ficiorial  iidUry  af  Arts,  j847.  P'  A^l  Stmiimn  Smm^ 
iv.,  18S5,  p.  407;  Anuritisn  Cahinrt  and  Boston  Athenatum,  Nov.  31,  i&io;  Boitm 
Commontoeoitk,  June  1 1.  1881 ;  Xationui  Magitiine,  viii..  1856,  p.  540;  x^  1(57.  (9^^ 
i2t,  }47;  Mentor^  i„  1891,  p.  316;  iti.,  r893<  P>  aSi;  Probkm,  l.  1900^  p>  t^^ 
100 j.  pp,  J  3,  89.  174;  iv„  i90i.  p.  S9i  CkMtiiuquatt,  tv^  iSga,  p.  6^;  Lmd  4 
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VR^VflBS,  p.  J18;  3rii.,  i8c4,  p.  lit;  Colwado  Index  (Colorado  Sdiool),  Dec.  to,  34. 
1903;  Mukiiom  Mirror  (Michigan  Scliool  for  ibe  Deaf),  March  3,  1805;  Talks, 
Tales,  and  PvUie  Opmion^  Nov.,  Dec..  looi;  Jan.,  Feb..  1902;  Voices  from  Darkland, 
June,  tQi6;  Peony  Cyclopedia,  i8is*  iv..  p.  515;  English  Encyctopedia,  iSoj.  Art. 
"Blind";  Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  tSyg,  Art.  "Blind";  Tomlinson's  Cyclopedia 
ol  Useful  Arts.  1868,  ii.,  p.  400;  Encyclopedia  or  Dictionary  of  Arts.  Sciences,  etc., 
1798,  Art.  "Blind";  National  Encyclopedia  (England),  187*,  Art.  "Blind";  Popula- 
tioQ  of  United  States  in  t86o,  from  8th  census,  18^4,  pp.  Usiv,,  687:  Cyclopedia  of 
Education,  1877,  p.  85;  Nelson's^  Encyclopedia,  1917,  ii.,  p.  136;  Teachers'  Enc>'- 
rlnprrtia  (En^nd).  1Q12,  vi.,  p.  1;  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  igog,  v.,  p.  306;  Refer- 
ence Haodbook  of  Medical  Sdences,  1913,  ii.,  p.  46;  Report  of  United  States  Coin- 
maamaoct  of  Education,  lou,  1.,  p.  477;  1Q15,  L,  p.  510;  American  Encyclopedia  of 
OpbthaltnoloKy,  1016,  i.,  p.  240;  viii.,  p.  6372;  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  iqh.  i., 
p.  305^  Proceedings  of  jrd  Reunion  of  Officers  and  AJumni  of  Ohio  School,  1880, 
pv  77;  Report  of  New  York  ^\ssociatton  for  the  Blind.  1907,  p.  50;  Scribner's  Mag- 
asimt,  3rii.,  iSqi,  p.  373;  Harptr's  Maiazine,  xxxv,,,  1867,  p.  767;  Public  Libraries, 
it,,   igo4.  p.  147;  Library  Journal,  xxx.,  1005,  p.  360;  New  England  \tagatine,  iii, 
(n,  8.).  1890,  p.  320;  North  American  Review,  xxxvii.,  1833,  p.  jo;  Catholic  World, 
xlvtii..  1889,  p.  671;  bri.,  1805,  p.  S3i  National  Magazine,  xxxix.,  igi4,  p.  835;  Annals 
9/  Opkihalmoiogy,  xiii.,  1004,  p.  754;  Nation,  xii„  187 1*  p.  43';  Popular  Science 
MtmUkly,  xxxivi,,  1888,  p,(m.  Scientific  American,  fM.>  101/,  p.  J16:  Supp  .  Sept.  10, 
1017;  Century  Magasine,  xxxv.,  1888,  pp.  163,  806;  kx%iii.,  igoQ.  p.  640;  Outhokt 
xd.^  iQog,  p.  859;  xcii.,  igoQ,  p.  112,  Journal  of  Education,  Ixix.,  igog,  p.  bb2\  lUus- 
»Qted  World,  xixviii.,  1917,  p.  46;  Missionary  R,:view  of  the  World,  %%{%.,  foo6,  p.  gs; 
Strand  Maiosine,  xlvi.,  1013,  p.  44:  Literary  Digest,  Ivtli.,  lotS,  p.  34;  Ttchnical 
Warid  Magitsin*,  nrii.,  IQ14,  p.  551;  Popular  Mtchanics,  xxvi.,  igiO,  p.  215;  Ohio 
Bt»p,   vi.,    1910,  p.  51:  Brailte  Review  (England),  Aug.,   HJ04;  Oct.,   iqii;  Jan., 
Nov.,  1914;  Feb.-April,  Sept. -Dec.,  1915.  Feb..  loio;  Tcachrr  of  the  Blind  (England). 
ffi-.  IQIS.PP.  to,  38.  45.  50,  78.  79.  8i.9«:iv..  19J6.  pp.  8,  15,  JJJV..  1917,  pp.  22.  S?!' 
vl,»  1918,  yy,  it ;  ProKTrss  (England),  Nov.,  1Q14;  Survey,  xxii..  1909,  p.  5;  xxxL,  IQ13, 
p.  tra:  nxiv.,  191S,  p.  533;  xxxviii,,  1917,  p.  341;  Outlook p^r  the  Blind,  i.,  1908.  p. 
154;  ii.,  1908.  D.  47;  iii.,  1909,  pp.  25.  64;  iv..  igio,  p.  73;  \nii.,  1914.  PP-  7^  Ui;  ix  . 
1915.  p-fti;x.  19*6,  pp.  18,  f>7;  X  .  «917.  P-  103;  "v  1917.  PP  f*.  20;  xii.,  igi8,  pp.  S^. 
79;  American  Journai  of  Ophthalmology,  x\L,  1909,  p.  131 ;  J>/.  Nicholas,  xxxvu.,  tgio, 
p.  64B;  Report  of  Illinois  Board  of  Charities,  1872,  p.  .u;  Bulletin  of  Iowa  InsLitu- 
dons,  ii.,  1900,  p.  60;  Proceedings  of  American  Assodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
i&7f,p.  41;  1890,  p.  42;  1892,  p.  62:  1912,  pp.  21,  28;  i9i6»p.  32;  191S,  p.  j8:Prucccd- 
ings  of  .\mericjLD  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907,  p.  66;  1909,  p.  59;  Re- 
port of  Uniform  Ty^.*  Committee,  iqo7-i9is;  Encyclopedia  Medica,  1915,  ii.,  p.  239; 
Report  of  Michigan  Employment  Institution,  1908,  p.  43;  1910,  p.  jt;  Report  of 
Perkins  Institution,  1839,  P-  3o;  1853,  p.  30;  1846,  p.  42;  1895,  p.  75;  1917.  P   ^6; 
New  York  Institute,  1856,  p.  40;  1866,  p.  35;  1867,  p.  18;  1868,  p.  20;  187 1.  p  21; 
1874*  P-  »o;  1881,  p.  19:  1890,  p.  21;  1902,  p.  19;  1907*  p.  37;  ton.  p.  39:  19«6,  p.  so: 
Pennsylvania  Institution.  1839,  p.  12;  1870,  p.  ao;  1872,  p.  u;  1892,  p,  i2:  1915,  p. 
J9;  Indiana  School,  1871,  p.  24;  New  York  State  School,  1893,  p.  30;  1898.  p.  tj; 
J9t4,  p.  31;  Texas  School,  1892,  p.  7:  189.$,  p.  12;  1904,  pp.  7.  31;  Nebraska  School, 
ti^iO,  p*  9;  Iowa  School.  1893,  p.  20;  Missouri  School.  1860-1868;  J893.  PP-  3i,  37. 
See  abo  reports,  and  other  pubUc&tions  of  Umform  T>npe  Commission;  English  and 
AxDcrican  publications  for  the  blind;  reports  of  schcKils  for  the  blind. 


CH.\PTER  XXVU 
PUBLICATIONS  IN  RAISED  PRINT  FOR  THE  BUXD 

Value  of  Raised  Print  for  the  fiuND 

After  a  form  uf  raised  print  had  been  found  which  oooU 
be  used  by  the  blind  for  their  reading,  we  might  expodi 
that  a  literature  would  be  produced  in  this  t>pe  for  ihrff 
especial  benefit.  In  this  way  they  would  be  pro\ided  «ilk 
reading  matter  in  the  same  way  as  are  people  who  caa  ««e, 
and  their  intellectual  needs  would  be  similarly  met.  Mciw 
for  reading  would  thus  be  alike  accessible  for  blind  pupil* 
in  their  schools  as  an  instrument  in  their  instruction,  iiui 
for  the  blind  past  such  stage  for  their  general  culture  aad 
profit.  Through  this  gateway  come  the  first  ministratiofts 
to  the  adult  blind  along  other  than  material  lines,  aad 
through  it  the  extension  of  facilities  for  mental  impnnt- 
ment  from  the  young  to  the  old. 

To  pro\ide  reading  matter  for  the  blind  on  a  fitting  scik, 
several  things  are  necessar>\  hi  the  first  place,  thefe  miBi 
be  instituted  special  printing  establishments  able  to  pd 
forth  this  matter,  which  is  to  include  books,  periodicals, 
other  composition.  Next,  to  secure  an  extensive  use  of 
publications,  appliances  must  be  rendered  available  for 
dissemination  of  it  from  as  many  centers  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  an  existing  agency  may  be  called  into  requi- 
sition  to  a  considerable  degree,  namely,  public  libraries, 
both  city  libraries  and  those  of  other  systems.  Finally, 
to  ensure  the  bringing  of  the  fullest  benefit  in  the  wiy  o^ 
mental  gratification  and  relief  to  the  blind,  even  hlltlw 
operations  may  be  undertaken,  with  instruction  canied  hs' 
special  agents  directly  into  their  homes.  These  sewnl 
forms  of   intellerfua!  provision  for  the  adult   bliiid  U€ 
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to  be  considered  in  detail,  the  first  to  be  considered 
teing  the  preparation  of  printed  matter  in  raised  print. 

Printing  Houses  for  the  Bund 

Proposals  for  the  preparation  of  embossed  literature  for 
the  blind  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a  very  serious  difficulty. 
This  is  the  expense  involved  in  the  project,  the  cost  of 
printing  matter  in  raised  print  being  far  greater  than  of  that 
in  ordinar>'  ink  print.^    For  the  large  number  of  the  blind 
the    indi\idual   purchase  to   any   considerable   extent   of 
publications  in  raised  print  is  out  of  the  question;  nor  is  it 
to  be  thought  that  sufficient  funds  may  be  raised  among 
them  to  render  such  publication  in  any  measure  an  under- 
taking commercially  profitable.    Hence  if  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  literature  for  the  blind  is  to  materialize,  we  must 
look  for  it  to  the  enlistment  of  agencies  not  operated  for  gain.- 
In  this  expectation  we  do  not  find  ourselves  disappointed. 
For  the  furnishing  of  printing  houses  for  the  blind,  the  nec- 
funds  have  been  forthcoming,  not  only  from  private 
urces,  but  from  public  funds  as  well.     Public  action, 
owever,  has  been  confined  rather  to  the  aiding  of  estab- 
shments  already  brought  into  existence.    In  this  work  a 
part  has  been  pla)'ed  both  by  the  National  Government 
and  by  several  individual  States.    The  former  in  particular 
^Khas  rendered  material  assistance;  and  indeed  so  notable 
^Kias  been  its  contribution  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  blind 
^pby  this  means  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  compensated  in 

» The  prrp«ratioo  of  the  olalw  ancf  t^c  printing  of  an  ordinary  octavo  voturae  of  15 
(copies  costs  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Report  of  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1014,  p,  366.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  often  several  volumes 
Are  roquire*-]  to  make  a  sinide  "book."  The  cost  of  pnnting  books  for  the  blind,  as 
lined  by  the  price  list  of  the  American  Printin«  IJou-se  for  the  Blind,  may  be 
ted  from  the  foUowinjs  minimum  quotations:  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  from 
to  lj..so  each;  \f ilton's  "Paradise  Lost"  (2  votum»),  Sg;  Banyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progncsi"  i',^  volomes).  Is;  Scott's  '*Marraion/'  $2.50;  Green's  "Short  History  of 
I  he  English  Pifople"  (0  volumes),  f.u  50;  Dickens*  "David  Coppcrficid"  (6  vol- 
umes). I^i;  Irving'*  "Sketch  Book"  (3  volumes),  $10.50;  Carlyie's  "Hero«  and 

Hero  Worship"  (»  volumes),  $6;  Bladcmore's  "Loma  Doonc"  (5  volumes).  Si 7.50, 

^^  •  On  the  vulue  of  booki  in  raised  print  for  the  blind,  see  Lend  a  Battd,  lii.,  1888,  p. 
^KiS;  Clevdand  Society  for  the  BEnd.  **The  Blind  in  Cleveland/'  i^iS.  p.  53;  ^S^ 
^^■■^f  Ameritan,  cxix.,  1918,  p.  33^ 
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no  small  measure  for  its  failure  to  make  special  proA-itke 
for  their  higher  education. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  two  principal  planu  k 
printing  books  for  the  blind^-be^ides  several  plants  U5c*i 
chiefly  for  the  publication  of  periodicals,  together  with 
smaller  systems  in  some  of  the  schools.  The  two  mm 
concerns  are  the  American  Printing  House  at  Louis^illf, 
an  independent  establishment,  and  the  Howe  Mcnwciii 
Press  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  connection  with  lie 
Perkins  Institution.  Both  of  these  are  private  afain. 
though  the  former  owes  its  existence  in  the  great&t  dcgiw 
to  the  action  of  several  State  legislatures,  while  its  per- 
manent support  has  been  assured  by  the  action  of  the  N'j 
tional  Government. 

The  need  of  a  genera!  printing  plant  wa.s  early  !.  f. 
the  blind  amd  by  their  educators  and  friends,  A  \t\s  ^i  b--  - 
had  commenced  operations  on  a  small  scale  in  this  dircctkiL 
but  their  product  was  of  most  limited  character,'  Tbf 
printing  of  books  for  the  blind  was  found,  as  we  have  jtsi 
noted,  to  entail  too  considerable  an  expense  to  be  more  tkn 
sparingly  attempted.  The  only  practicable  scheme  Hh 
peared  to  be  the  inauguration  of  some  central  house  whU 
could  answer  the  wants  of  the  entire  countr\'.  At  the  iesA 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  1S53  the  necessity  of  a  printing  establishment  w© 
strongly  presented,  and  determined  efforts  be;gan  to  k 
put  forth  for  its  creation.- 

In  1855  an  organization  was  effected  in  the  State  d 
Kentucky,  which  as  the  result  of  private  interest  and  besi<T 
olcncc  succeeded  in  establishing  a  house  at  Louisvilk, 
known  as  the  Kentucky  Printing  House  for  the  BliDd' 
In  1858  this  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  ot  tk 

•  On  the  cfforti  in  certain  Sui»  to  provide  rcaditu;  miitt«r.  tee  Hepon  «IKMBdi7 
School,  rS57,  p.  B;  tSsg,  p.  to,    See  also  Chapter  XXVL 

»  See  PmceedinjTB,  t8si,  pp,  i,  s,  ao;  lOio,  p.  5, 

« The  first  funds  were  collected  U^rgdy  through  the  vtoprUe  of  ip«li  KH^ 
It  is  intereslinK  to  note  Uiat  shortly  aifter  the  plant  WBl  MuttA,  toBdMl  flte^- 
tions  were  secured  by  a  blind  man  to  have  *'  Paradin  Loat**  ■mliii^uf  R#M  ^ 
tUalucky  School,  tft^T*  P-  7- 
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Ite  under  the  name  of  the  American  Printing  House 
the  Blind, ^  with  an  appropriation  which  eventually 
ovinted  to  §40,000,  to  pro\ade  land  and  a  building.  In 
(neral  other  States,  especially  in  the  South,  the  possibil- 
es  of  the  undertaking  were  realized,  and,  it  being  felt 
at  the  enterprise  should  be  somewhat  of  an  inter-State 
:air,  and  as  such  should  be  supported  in  large  part  by  the 
Bferent  States,'  a  willingness  to  cooperate  was  professed. 
I  certain  States,  including  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
ftna.  Arkansas.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
ork,  auxiliary  boards  were  formed  under  the  authority 
the  legislattires,  mth  the  object  of  rendering  assistance^ 
id  it  was  mainly  through  them  that  private  funds  were 
ised.*    In  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 

tws,  1858,  p.  193;  iS6oy  p.  347.  In  recognition  of  the  aid  from  tbe  auxiliary 
I  created  in  several  States  the  ^veming  board  was  at  first  composed  of  six 
Btees*  indudiru;  tbe  presidents  of  such  auxiliary  boards.  In  1861  the  charter  was 
icndcd  so  as  to  give  power  of  visitation  and  control  also  to  the  Govertiors  of  the 
lies  EDftking  appropriatiotis,  and  to  tht  superistenidents  of  schools  Cor  the  blind 


BM  studliary  boards  were  l^al  corporations,  consisting  as  a  rule  of  Bve  mem- 
m,  some  being  self-perpetuating.  On  organisation  of  such  boards,  see  Pro- 
Fof  American  Aasodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1880,  p,  67.  Sec  also 
of  AmfCricao  Printing  House,  1869,  p.  7.  In  several  States,  as  Louisiana, 
ppi,  and  Tennessee,  it  was  agreed  that  if  $25,000  were  not  secured  MnLhin 
fen  years,  ioduding  $3,000  from  public  funds,  the  money  subscribed  should  revert 
the  donors.  It  was  in  large  part  due  to  this  pro\i$ion  that  all  the  money  raised 
i  DOt  reach  its  intended  use.  Much  litigation  arose  as  to  its  application,  many 
Its  boQg  brought  to  recover  money,  particularly  after  it  was  learaetJ  that  action 
ffthe  benefit  of  the  printing  houjie  had  been  taken  by  the  National  Government, 
w^niMann  cspedaUy  the  legaJ  proceedings  were  long  drawn  out,  &nally  coming 
'UK  Unit«d  States  Supreme  Court.  An  action  was  brought  by  the  American 
intiog  Mouse  at  Louisville  against  the  board  of  trustees  of  Louisjana  for  an  ac- 
ontiog  of  the  funds  in  their  hands,  and  for  the  turning  over  to  it  of  such  fimds. 
lie  question  was  found  to  hinge  upoa  the  change  in  the  charter  of  the  house,  which 
d  altered  the  constitution  of  the  governing  board.  The  Court  hdd  this  to  be  a 
uriamcintal  alteration  in  the  organization  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  printing  house 
ooosequrace  to  be  barred  from  recovering  the  fund.^.  A  mertcan  Printing  Home 
►  At  BUnd  V.  Louisiana  Bwtrd  &f  Trustees,  104  U.  S..  711  (1881).  Considerable 
igatkni  also  took  place  in  the  State  courts  of  Louisiana  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
ids  raised,  many  of  the  donors  demanding  the  return  of  their  contributions.  The 
d  of  the  matter  was  when  the  local  trustees  were  obliged  to  turn  over  the  unclaimed 
Udoc  of  thdr  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  school  for  the  blind,  and  were  then 
icfaused.  Tlie  sum  of  $9,000.  wliich  had  been  granted  by  the  State  in  aid,  was 
onred  to  be  reoofvered  by  the  State,  this  also  being  applierl  for  the  benefit  of  the 
feoL  See  L4misiana  Board  of  Trmtres  of  A  merican  Printing  IIoMse  for  the  Blind  p. 
mmy  H  al.,  51  La.  Ann.,  .505  (1870);  ^ame  case,  37  La.  .\Qn.,  188  (1885);  Report  of 
■■lani  Sdxiol,  1879,  p.  &i  1888,  p.  51;  i8go,  p.  5. 
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New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  distinct  appropriations 
made  to  help  carry  on  the  work,  the  amount  bdng 
determined  by  the  number  of  the  blind  who  were 
to  be  benefited;  while  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUinab 
tive  sanction  in  some  form  was  given.*    In  nearly  all 
States  and  in  others  funds  were  supplied  from  f  t  * 
as  well.'    Joint  action  of  the  several  States,  lii 
frustrated  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.    The  prett- 
ised  aid,  which  had  always  been  difficult  of  realdsttiaL 
gradually  fell  off;  and,  finally,  the  States  that  had  set  otf 
to  assist  withdrew  one  after  the  other,  the  last  betng  Set 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky. 

But  though  direct  aid  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  Ik 
printing  house  had  come  to  an  end,  the  situation  provtd 
to  be  really  changed  for  the  better.  It  had  been  Jooni 
possible  to  procure  assistance  of  another  and  more  refiifak 
character.*    As  the  States  had  dropped  off  in  thdr  supp«i 

1  Laws  of  Kentucky,  1S65,  p.  140;  18S0,  ch.  j36;  Laws  of  Misattipfii,  1857.^  Ul^ 
Laws  of  Tennessee,  t&S7t  ^-  178;  18^.  ch.  124;  Laws  of  LouUinn.  tUa^  «a  it): 
Laws  of  Peaosylvaoia,  1872,  p.  1035;  Laws  ol  New  York,  18  ^^a^afSt* 

Jersey,  1873,  p.  69;  Laws  of  Delaware,  1873,  ch  413;  Rev.  ,  p.  446    U 

TcnoesMe  the  wm  of  $10  was  also  allgwei  for  each  blind  pecMA  liLiwMn  da 91 
lof  six  aod  sixty.   In  Kentucky  $5  for  each  hUfid  person  WAa  aiipcopnatai  fraA  0h    m 
to  1880.    In  New  Jersey  $5,000  was  appropriated,  and  In  Ptmnagrlvnli  ftiT""  M 


In  Ddaware  a  sum  was  granted  to  yidd  $100  a  year. 

I  Private  funds  wtre  raised  mainly  in  lUinols,  Indiana.  Ohio,  K9aiM»dt9, 
Muriflstppfj,  Louisiana,  and  a  few  othci'  States.   Not  only 


thitnif  h  the  auxiliary  boards,  but  canvassen  were  employed  by  tte  pifaitint  kaauH 
to  solicit  subscriptions.  In  not  a  few  quartcn  the  response  wu  a  gttmfmtt  mm,  tiki 
amounts  given  usually  ranging  from  $5  to  I  too.  In  Kentudty  in  «i^  fttg  4^i« 
la.ooo  was  contributed.  All  the  money  raised  by  the  auiUlary  bo*fdi  ifid  an  HK^ 
the  printing  house,  as  we  have  seen.  In  Tenneawe  within  seven  yaan  iflM  hirti  ^ 
begMw  to  be  raised  they  amounted  to  $38,780,  though  little  il  any  ol  drib  Mt^ 
have  been  received  at  Louisville,    In  Bdississippi  of  $(3«oqo  thua  seciired.  ««|^  tuHl 

came  to  the  bouse.    In  Louisiana  between  1859  and  xS6t  th— imd  M^ 

which  by  1871  had  amounted  to  Sw^ooo,  though  but  a  sm  >  liawm^t^ 

to  aanst  the  printing  plant.    On  efforts  to  raise  (iukK  9^^  ^  <J  Ikatid 

Trustees  to  Citizeiu  of  Kentucky,  iSfto;  Circular  of  Ai 

the  Blind  to  Friends  of  the  Blind,  tS6o:  Circular  of  AaMfkan  TtlMkmBmmlm 

the  Blind,  Board  of  Trusieea  of  Illinois,  i86g;  and  similar 

reports  of  American  Printing  House;  Spetxh  of  A.  S.  Willis,  in  Eloiiat  of  J 

atives,  Jan,  17,  1879,  P-  6, 

•  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  private  dtlaeo,  SmbucI  P.  ttmgtfmt^. 
■etts,  offeied  in  1868  to  pcovide  at  Kb  own  '<r"«>n^  ^  prindaf  pUnA  pi 
lnatitutinn<t  would  gunmntee  tn  accept  il.  ^>  of  Amciiam  IkmodM^^ 

Instnicton  of  the  Blind,  1S7 1 .  P-  ao.  Kepori  i:  jggka  to  ConiiMritli  tiJif^ 
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the  plant,  its  sustentation  fell  almost  entirely  on  the 
ools  for  the  blind.    The  la  Iter  did  not  show  themselves 
to  recognize  their  duty,  and  by  1879  every  school  with 
ut  one  exception  was  engaged  in  contributing  to  the  main- 
e  of  the  establishment.^    It  was  felt,  however,  that 
uch  as  printing  for  the  blind  was  a  matter  of  national 
cem,  the  National  Government  should  be  called  on 
ectly  for  assistance."     From   the  time  that   the  first 
tation  had  been  begun  for  a  printing  house,  especially  on 
e  part  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
lind,  the  advisability  of  a  request  of  this  kind  upon  Con- 
ess  had  been  considered;  and  in  1876  at  the  regular  con- 
tion  of  this  body,  when  twenty-six  schools  were  rep- 
nted,  the  movement  came  to  a  head,  and  Congress  was 
formallv  asked  to  subsidize  the  house^' 


ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1873;  Report  of  Kentucky  School,  1871  ♦ 
p,  is;  fiaUm,  jdi.,  1871,  p.  431. 

» There  wa*  orpanized  in  Philadelphia  in  1867.  by  N.  B.  Knea^»  thi»  National 
Association  for  Printing  Literature  and  ^f^aca^  Works  for  the  Blind,  which  received 
•ome  coatribution^,  and  published  a  half  dozen  or  more  books.  In  1877  it  was  ab- 
•orbed  with  the  Louisville  house,  becoming  an  auxiliary  of  it.  See  Proceedings  of 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1871,  p,  jg. 

•  In  connection  with  the  effort-s  to  create  a  Nab'onal  printlnj?  house  for  the  blind, 
is  interesting^  to  note  that  for  a  lime  the  American  Printing  House  was  threateaed 
th  a  rival  orjcanization.    This  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  American  Printing  House 
University  for  the  Blind,  perfomiinij  the  double  function  of  a  printing  estab- 
it  and  an  institution  lor  higher  etiucadon.    It  was  proposed  about  rS?©  by 
Dempiey  B.  Sherrod,  himself  a  blind  man,  who  had  formerly  been  an  a,^ent  for 
the  Louisville  hou^.    A  board  composed  of  prominent  citLEens  was  organized,  cir- 
culars  were  sent  out  to  secure  funds,  local  bodies  were  formed  to  as^t,  and  certain  of 
the  Slates  of  the  South  and  Middle  West  were  canvassed.    The  sum  of  half  a  million 
dollars  was  sought  from  Conjin'ess  for  the  eaterpri«e.  which  waA  to  he  located  at 
Wa.shiiigton.    A  hiU  in  Une  with  these  plan.s  was  offered  in  Congress  though  it  re- 
ceived UttJe  serious  conjaderation.    See  "  Ameriain  Printing  House  and  University 
for  the  Blind."  186S;  4i'»t  Cone.,  ind  sess.,  April  18,  1S70,  H.  R.,  64^.    In  one  Stale 
legislative  commendation  was  lent  to  the  scheme,  Pennsylvania  requesting  its  mem- 
bcfs  in  Congress  to  vote  for  the  bill.    Laws.  187  J,  p.  1 196.    Most  of  the  wlucators  of 
the  blind,  however,  did  not  look  favorably  upon  the  plan;  and  individually  and 
Uux>URh  the  American  Assodation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  denounced  it.    The 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  protest.    Rc- 
tMsrt,  1870.  P-  Is-    See  alM  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  1871.  pp.  8.  30;  Repf^rt  of  Kentucky  School,  1870,  p,  8;  S.  G.  Howe. 
**  Warning  against  D,  B.  Sherrod,'  1875;  Circular  of  American  Printing  House  for 
^^  Blind  to  Friends  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  1870;  Ammcan  Printing 
^K»i«  /or  Ihc  Biit%d  r.  Louisiana  Board  of  Trusters,  104  U.  S.,  71 1  (1881). 
^V*  See  Proceedings,  1876,  p.  67.    See  also  ibitl.t  1871.  p.  7;  1878,  p.  10;  Report  of 
American  Printing  House,  1870,  p.  ij.    In  Virginia  the  State  tegisJature  presented 
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In  1879  a  favorable  answer  %vas  rendered.  The 
$250^000  was  set  aside  by  Congress  for  the  benefit 
printing  house  in  30-year  four  per  cent  bonds,  fioin 
Sio.cxK)  a  year  was  to  be  yielded,  the  funds  beis^ 
trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*  In  1907 
time  limit  of  the  bonds  was  about  to  expire,  the  endowmaJ 
was  made  a  perpetual  trust,  a  permanent  subsidy  bdsi 
granted  from  year  to  year.  The  sum  originally  betflwi 
was  reserv^ed,  and  credited  on  the  books  of  the  Seovtisj 
of  the  Treasury;  and  in  place  of  interest  upon  it,  an  mmd 
appropriation  of  Sio.ooo  was  hxed  upon.  In  the  Wiirdi  4 
the  statute,  it  is  directed  that  this  amount — 

In  lieu  of  reinvestment  in  other  Government  bonds^  be  vA 
apart  and  credited  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Depuv 
ment  as  a  perpetual  trust  fund,  and  the  sum  of  ticgooo, 
being  equivalent  to  the  four  per  centum  on  the  prindnld 
said  trust  fund,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriatei  ♦  .  • 
and  such  appropriation  shall  be  deemed  a  perpetual  uaad 
appropriation.^ 

In  return  for  the  aid  from  the  National  Government  i-  s 
provided  that  books  shall  be  distributed  free  to  the  [*'^i-^ 
in  the  several  schools  for  the  blind  of  the  country  aooordfiii 


B  rcfolution  to  Congress.  Law*.  iB7r.  ch.  198,  On  the  ge«ierml 
development  of  the  AjnericB.n  Printiiig  House,  see  "  Brief  Po(fttJI  in  Fmot  d  H  ' 
EntiUed  'An  Act  to  Promote  the  Education  of  the  BImd  in  the  Scvcnl  Sutmtai  | 
Territories,"'  1879;  45th  Cong.,,  2nd  aa^.,  H.  R.,  Report  mi.  455,  Ctaatef* 
Education  and  Labor;  Speech  of  A.  S.  Willis^  In  Hou»  of  Repracq^tmib  |iA  n  , 
187Q;  Speech  of  Benjamin  Dean,  in  House  of  Representatives,  Jtttie  i8«  iBni  ftfff-  \ 
of  American  Printing  House.  1S78,  pp.  5,  11;  f87g,  p.  4;  iSBdw  p.  14;  iJSj.  p^T  \ 
Proceef Units  of  American  Association  of  lQ.^tructors  ol  the  Bitntl.  tlri,  |^  C 
los:  1876,  p.  4t:  [880,  pp.  14.  67;  iQio.  p.  j:  iQta.  p.  71;  R«tn(t  ol  (Jailed  Sm« 
Commissioner  of  Education.  187Q,  p.  djtvii.;  i88r,  p.  ccrviL;  A 
Effuse  for  the  Blind  v.  Louisiana  Board  of  Truttets,  104  U.  SL,  711  (lUi); 
B^rd  of  Trmteet  4/  Amtrican  PrinUnn  Hourr  for  tk*  Blind  w.  DmPmy  it  d^ttt^ 
Ann..  \os  (1879);  lame  case,  .t?  La.  Ann  .  188  (1&85);  Report  ol  WboaoiB  S^btd, 
1861.  p.  14:  Georgia  School.  1876,  p.  1  r;  North  Camllna  SchooL  ttti.  p^  itit'lH*- 
Siylvania  In-ititntlon,  iqi4»  p.  01;  Chtti^ek  fo-  tkt  Btittd^  vi^  1915.  f>. %n;Tnmmd 
American  Printinc  House,  Reply  to  Rcpurt  ol  Committee  of  .\jiM9iau1  Sedil  S^^a 
Aaeodation,  1875;  Dfiroil  Fr^  PrtMt,  May  1  s,  1875. 

t  Stat..  1870.  ch.  186.   The  charter  of  the  houw  has  btea  aniwidirf  mvmkm^ 
the  Federal  requirements. 

*  Sut.,  1906,  p.  460:  U.  S.  Comp.  SUt.,  1916.  H  938^^930Q«' 
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to  the  number  in  each.^  The  house  is  allowed  to  sell  and 
give  away  matter,  but  is  forbidden  to  make  a  profit,  aU 
sales  being  at  cost.  The  principals  of  the  different  schools 
for  the  blind  are  made  ex-officlo  trustees,  and  form  an  ad- 
visor>'  committee  for  the  selection  of  books  to  be  printed.* 
The  second  important  printing  plant  for  the  blind  in 
the  Um'ted  States  is  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  in  connec- 
tion wnth  the  Perkins  Institution  near  Boston,  It  also 
represents  the  results  of  long  endeavor  to  obtain  a  printing 
establishment.  Funds  had  been  raised  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  this  school  for  the  purpose  of  embossing  books, 
but  these  were  expended  as  fast  as  secured.  In  time  special 
efforts  were  put  forth  to  obtain  a  special  fund.*  These  had 
their  culmination  in  1881  when  a  general  appeal  for  the  sum 
of  $100,000  was  issued,  with  especial  attention  to  the  New 
England  States.  The  response  proved  to  be  at  once  prompt 
and  satisfactory,  for  within  six  months  even  more  than  the 
sum  asked  for  was  in  hand.^    The  endowment  fund  now 

*  T>my  schools  now  share  equally  with'  institutions  in  the  allowances.  Blind  per- 
sons  in  industrial  establishment^^  who  may  be  regarded  as  benefiting  by  instruction 
in  embossed  print  are  also  included.  This  ruling  was  made  by  the  Secxctary  of  the 
TreAflury»  after  an  opinion  had  be«n  given  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  question  having  come  up  in  connection  with  an  industrial  shop.  See 
Reports  of  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  IQ05-1907;  Address  ol 
Trustees  of  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1Q07;  Report  of  American 
ntin^  House,  1Q07,  Exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  jfrrir  rata  distributions  liave  de- 
as  the  number  of  blind  pupils  has  increased.  In  1881  the  amount  for  each 
pupil  was  $4^0;  it  is  now  less  than  fa.  The  income  of  the  house  amounts  to  about 
$75,000,  coming  mostly  from  the  Government  grant,  and  from  orders  from  schools 
and  libraries.  Congress  has  now  been  asked  to  increase  its  allowance  to  $50,000. 
thU.,  1018,  p,  12.    Sec  also  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Institution.  1914,  p.  oi- 

» Much  latitude  has  been  allowed  in  the  forms  of  the  matter  printed.  The  New 
York  Institute,  for  instance,  has  hctn  permitted  to  use  its  quota  in  the  preparation 
of  musical  worits. 

n  the  case  of  this  plant  also,  I  here  was  application  lo  Congress  for  aid,  though 
without  success.  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  the  Perkins  Institution  twice  >n5ited 
Wtisbinflfton  with  some  of  bis  pupils,  the  first  time  in  1836,  and  the  second  ten  years 
falter.  He  hoped  that  a  f^rant  mij^ht  be  mi3,de  in  connection  with  the  Smithsonian 
d.  or  from  n  fund  similar  to  that  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  School  for 
e  Deaf  at  Hartlordt  Connecticut.  His  plan  called  for  a  *'libraiy/'  though  its  real 
rpose  was  the  embossing  of  books.  The  sum  of  $100,000  was  asked  for.  On 
c  visit  of  Dr.  Howe  in  1846,  he  came  near  realizing  his  wish,  being  only  defeated 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War.  See  Report  of  Perkins  Institution,  i%si<, 
11;  1846,  p.  48;  Nation,  rii.,  1871,  p,  431. 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Public  Mating  on  behalf  of  Printing  Fund  for  the  Blind , 
tSSi;  Peridns  Institution,  An  Appeal  to  Friends  of  the  BUad^  1^77 . 
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exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  donations  from  pm-ak 
sources  still  coming  from  time  to  time.  Muili  nirtiti-r  b 
distributed  by  the  Howe  Press  without  charge 

In  addition  to  the  houses  at  Louisville  and  Bostun,  Ukic 
are  a  number  of  other  plants  which  emboss  matter  for  ibc 
blind.  A  few  presses  employed  in  printing  periodioib  for 
them  occasionally  publish  other  forms  of  raised  conpofii* 
tion.  Some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  including  scvenld 
the  day  schools,  have  small  plants,  which  are  in  large  p«n 
intended  for  the  preparation  of  matter  for  local  use,  tllOQ^ 
sometimes  employed  for  works  for  more  general  consoiiip^ 
tion.^ 

These,  then,  are  the  special  embossing  establishmenls 
for  the  preparation  of  literature  for  the  blind.  The  told 
output  of  the  plants  is  not  large.  Probably  not  mort  \hm 
half  a  hundred  new  books  for  the  blind  are  placed  in  dini- 
la  tion  each  year.  In  all  the  United  States  today  there  lie 
perhaps  somewhat  under  three  thousand  difTercnl  tilla  tf 
books,  of  which  there  may  be*  as  many  as  forty  thoasiad 
separate  copies — not  including  pamphlets  and  magajEillo.' 

>  Nearly  all  the  raised  print  done  here  W  b««D  in  Aiiieric«A  Bnllk.  It  «i«  y$i 
lor  A  time  thai  the  Howe  Pres&  might  share  with  the  Louisville  plant  In  tbe  wiiH^ 
Irom  the  National  Government,  See  M.  Anagnoft.  "A  N*tioiJ*l  Sub«44y  ftadir' 
the  Blind,"  1885.    See  also  Bostw  Globe,  Jan.  3S,  1808. 

*  In  a  few  cases  there  are  special  funds  for  this  purpose.  Sooie  ol  tlic  w^orfi 
began  printing  at  an  early  date,  as  we  have  seen,  notably  the  Pakias  IiuliMBK 
the  New  York  Icwtitute,  tbe  Pennsylvania  Institution,  tbe  Vtnposa  SchoQi  aal  fki 
North  Carolina  School.  Other  schools  now  so  engaged  are  *^^^  U'**i^ni  pmm^ 
vania  Institution,  tbe  institutions  in  niinois.  Missouri,  Michi;.-  ib  Dal>& 
and  the  day  schoob  in  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  n  nri.  5eas 
sdhools,  especially  those  employing  New  York  Point,  tend  ttrc  1  w-  i  j>UlA l«^ 
Americ<tn  Printing  House  Cor  press  work,  At  the  New  York  L  iiuti  moitsf  ^ 
musical  works  in  New  York  Point,  as  well  as  a  number  oi  text -books.  mptfSdb'^ 
ianguages,  have  been  printed.  In  Cleveland  is  the  Howe  PubUshing  Sodcty  **  1^ 
Blind,  organised  in  1910.  by  which  ia  prepared  wmc  literature.  Tit  •evaii«f  (^ 
hoin»  and  industrial  establishments  there  are  small  out/)t%  tor  the  ii[iiilii,ilh>  ^ 
certain  matter. 

•  Probably  not  less  than  half  of  these  books  arc  fimnd  at  the  schoolt.  tl»  km^ 
lean  Priming  IIouw?  has  possibly  a  thouMnd  different  titles.  Th»  UsM  Sta^» 
is  said  to  lead  the  world  in  the  number  of  emboittid  books  for  the  blhuU  asJ  all»» 
posses  tlie  finest  literary  and  scientific  works  (or  them.  CkariiUi  ami  ikt  O^i*** 
xv.,  tQo6.  p,  641;  Library  JoumaJ^  xsx.,  iq05»  p  4t.  On  the  otnab*  «l  ki^ 
printed,  see  Report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  i^ij,  U  p.  UJ- 
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Periodicals  for  the  Blind 

There  are  at  present  in  Ainerica,  all  told,  over  a  dozen 
periodicals  in  raised  print  for  the  blind,  practically  all  of 
which  have  been  started  since  the  begirming  of  the  twentieth 
century.^  Only  the  smaller  number  of  these,  however, 
have  what  may  be  called  an  extensive  circulation,  that  of 
the  remainder  being  of  a  restricted,  often  of  a  local,  char- 
acter.^ Some  are  of  a  religious  type,  being  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  denominational  bodies.  The  periodicals 
are  for  the  most  part  montlilics,  var^-ing  in  size  from  a 
pamphlet  of  a  few  pages  to  a  volume  of  considerable  size. 
A  few  are  sent  entirely  without  cost  to  their  readers,  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  from  private  means.  The  formal 
subscription  price  for  the  others  is  from  50  cents  to  two 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year.^ 

The  largest  and  most  important  periodical  is  '*The  Ma- 
tilda Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind/*  which  was  estabUshed 
in  New  York  in  1907,  The  cost,  wliich  amounts  to  about 
$23,000  a  year,  is  borne  from  a  fund  donated  for  the  pur- 
se. This  magazine  is  published  monthly  in  both  New 
York  Point  and  American  Braille;  and  is  sent  out  without 
charge.^  It  contains  much  matter  of  general  interest,  and 
has  a  wide  circulation,  some  9,000  copies  of  each  issue  being 
distributed.^ 

'  In  periodicals  (or  the  blind  reproductions  and  quotations  are  in  general  fredy 
Allowed  by  authors. 

«It  may  be  noted  that  most  of  the  independent  periodicala  are  undertaken  by 
»lind  persons. 

■  On  periodicals  for  the  blind,  sec  Onthok  f^r  ikt  BUnd,  x.,  iqi6,  p.  6i;  American 
I Encydopedia  of  OpbthalmQlogy,  tot6.  uc,»  p,  6535;  C*  F.  F,  Campbell  and  M.-0. 
^Campbdl,  "Institutions  for  the  BEnd  in  the  United  States."  1016,  p.  log;  Report 

Maasachusett<>  Board  of  Education,  iqhoo,  pp,  sjj,  537,  542;  VoUfsJrom  Darkland, 
19 16;  Blind  People'^  Higher  Education  and  General  Welfare  A^odation, 
RtiUetln,  tB^. 

*  **  During  this  century  no  single  effort  in  behalf  of  the  blind  has  brought  so  much 
|iApinnea»  to  those  who  spend  ihdr  lives  in  darkness."  American  Encyclopedia  of 
Opbthahno1ofr>\  iot6,  \x„  p.  65^5;  C.  F,  F.  Campbell  and  M.  D-  CaropbeU,  *'Infltitu- 
dons  for  the  Blind  in  America,"  igi6,  p.  no. 

■  At  first  a  nominal  charge  of  10  cents  wos  made.  For  a  time  there  was  issued  a 
quarterly  musical  suppkmenL  Not  a  little  social  service  for  the  blind  has  been 
done  by  this  publication,  especially  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  providi&g  theatre 
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Other  secular  publications  are  **Tlie  Weekly  ReNicwfor 
the  Blind,"  of  Milwaukee,  in  New  York  Point,  which  us 
begun  in  1905,  and  which  is  subscribed  for  at  $2.50  a}Tat; 
"The  World  of  the  Blind/'  of  St,  Louis,  founded  in  1915, 
and  published  monthly  in  American  Braille  by  the  Unitdi 
Workers  for  the  Blind  of  Missouri  (with  an  edidoQ  iIm 
in  ink  print),  at  a  charge  of  $1  a  year;  ** The  Search!!^'* 
of  New  York,  a  magazine  for  children  founded  in  1910,  md 
published  quarterly  in  American  Braille  without  charge  by 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind;  and  ''The  Ju- 
venile Magazine**  in  American  Braille,  started  in  1915,  aad 
issued  by  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Btind  ol 
Cleveland,  vAih  an  annual  charge  of  75  cents  outside  di 
that  dty. 

The  remaining  periodicals  are  religious  in  charicla. 
In  New  York  is  "The  Catholic  Transcript  for  the  Bfind," 
founded  in  1900,  and  published  monthly  in  New  Yoik 
Point  by  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for  the  BliDd; 
and  in  Chicago,  "The  Catholic  Review  for  the  BliiuL" 
founded  in  191 2,  and  published  monthly  in  American 
Braille  at  a  charge  of  50  cents  a  year  by  the  same  orgBiiF 
zation.  In  Milwaukee  is  issued  "Lux  Vera"  in  New  Yoll 
Point,  a  monthly,  at  a  charge  of  $1 .50  a  year.  At  Anderson, 
Indiana,  is  published  in  both  types  "The  Gospel  Trumpcl," 
a  monthly,  begun  in  1913,  and  "The  International  Sunday 
School  Quarterly/'  begun  in  1917,*  both  under  the  dtrectioo 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Gospel  Trumpet 
Company,  the  subscription  price  of  the  former  being  $1.50, 
and  of  the  latter  $2.  At  College  View,  Nebraska,  is  issued 
without  charge  ever>'  month  in  both  types  "The  ChristJlD 


tickets,  and  b  m&rketlnjr  products.    Od  this  macuiiie,  ne  .Triiwijlr  di 
xcviit.,  too8,  p.  jsi;  cvi.,  igii,  p.  3iy]C3ux.,  t<jii,  p.  ^i6iSairpiir*aWet^T.\U 
1007;  Ammcan  PritUtr^  tlvj.,  igog,  p.  376;  Poptdar  Mtckamics, 
UiHt'i  WetJdy,  March  j6.  1908;  Ntw  York  WorU.  Nov.  4.  1906:  t  ««b 

May  19,  1907;  New  York  Htraid,  Jan.  s,  igoS;  Nev  Y^rk  Times,  \pr3  >.  tfu^Jfiv 
Emi^imid  Mttgaunf,  scxxvii.,  1908.  p.  749. 

I  This  wu  formerly  published  by  the  Sodety  for  ProvidiiK 
Liters turc  for  the  Blind,    The  Sunday  School  IcHOiii  wcsre  lUso  for  ft 
talned  in  "The  Youag  People's  Herald/' 
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Record."  begun  in  1905  under  the  auspices  of  the  Adventist 
fcody,  which  contains  much  general  matter,  and  which  has 
several  thousand  readers.* 

There  have  also  been  periodicals  at  certain  of  the  schools 
ior  the  blind,  largely  of  a  local  nature^  the  number  at  pre- 
sent being  four.* 


P]l£PARATION  OP  OCCASIONAL  READING  MATTER  FOR  THE 

b  Blind 

The  preparation  of  special  printed  matter  for  the  blind, 
other  than  regular  books  and  periodicals,  has  likewise  been 
undertaken.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  few  private  societies 
which  usually  engage  some  special  printuig  establishment 
to  do  their  printing.  The  foremost  work  of  this  character 
is  that  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  became  in- 
terested in  the  blind  in  1842,    Between  one  and  two  hundred 

» In  n^t7  at  JacltsooviUe,  Illinois,  was  organized  Uie  Natiotial  Embossing  Press, 
*'lo  publish,  distribute,  and  drculatc  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets,  and  music  for 
the  blind."  Among  the  periodicals  suggifsted  by  it  are  dailies  in  several  of  the  larger 
dties.  a  wo^ly,  and  a  monthly  mu&iail  magaaae:.  This  press  is  the  successor  of  the 
Novd  Music  Embossing  Company,  which  from  1915  to  1017  published  "The 
Mtisic  Survey,"  a  monthly,  and  "The  Weekly  News,"  the  former  at  an  annual 
charge  of  f  2,  and  the  latter  at  an  annual  charge  of  S3.  At  Provo,  Utah,  there  was 
started  in  IQ13  "The  Messenger  to  the  Sightless,"  which  continued  for  a  time. 
At  Lansing,  Michigan,  "Work  and  Welfare/'  a  quarterly  in  American  Braille  and 
New  York  Point,  was  published  from  1904  to  1905.  In  Philadelphia  in  1867  was 
begun  by  N.  B.  Kneass  a  periodical  known  as  "Kneass's  Quarterly  Magazine  for  the 
Blind  "  in  line  print,  which  in  1876  became  a  monthly  under  the  name  of  "Kneass's 
Philadelphia  Magazine  for  the  Blind."  In  tgoo  this  gave  place  to  "The  Poiut 
Print  Standard, "  in  New  York  Point,  which  continued  till  1904,  bdng  accompanietl 
for  a  short  time  by  "The  Braille  Leader."  The  annual  price  of  these  several  publica- 
tlons  w&s  sometimes  I2,  and  sometimes  lj.50.  In  1S76  was  begun  "Kncass's  Music 
Journal,"  which  was  short  lived. 

«  These  are  "The  Free  Press,"  a  monthly  in  New  York  Point,  without  charge,  at 
the  Wisconsin  School,  begun  in  1894:  "The  Michigan  Herald  for  the  Blind,"  a 
<}uiarterly  in  American  Braille,  at  a  charge  of  75  cents,  at  the  Michigan  School,  be- 
gun in  tgti;  '*The  Illuminator,"  a  quarterly  in  .\merican  Braille,  without  charge,  at 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  begun  in  igi7;  and  "The  Red  and  White,"  a 
C|ii&rterly  in  Americaa  Braille,  without  charge,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Kf  £iin  in  1914.  There  have  been  several  other  magazines  published  at  the  schools. 
HElfte  earliest  was  "The  Student's  Magazine,"  a  monthly,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti> 
tution,  which  commenced  in  1838.  and  continued  till  1845;  with  a  charge  of  $s  a 
Vcar.  At  Fort  Gibson,  Oklahoma,  appeared  in  igoo  "The  Educational  Enterprise." 
Xq  the  Illinois  School  there  was  begun  in  1S98  "The  Braille  Transcript/'  a  quarterly 
«)aaga,Bine  devoted  to  music,  at  a  charge  of  50  cents  a  year,  which  lasted  several 
At  the  Michigan  School "  Current  Events"  was  published  from  190s  to  190a. 
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copies  of  the  Bible  are  distributed  each  year.*    The  Scdrty 
for   Providing   Evangelical   Religious   Literature  loi  tk 
Blind  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1874,  and 
rated  in  1879.    Later  it  was  connected  with  the 
Tract  Society,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  bat 
1917  moved  back  to  Philadelphia.    Besides  f umishtng  k 
a  considerable   tinie   the  Sunday  School   lessons,  11  hi* 
printed  over  a  dozen  books  for  the  bUnd.     It  now  dsmb 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,*   The  Xavier  Free  Ihi^^ 
licatton  Society  for  the  Blind  of  New  York,  orgmned :: 
1900,  and  a  similar  body  in  Chicago,  organized  in  igii.pBlh 
lish  certain  Catholic  books  for  the  blind,  besides  the  mag^ 
zines  already  referred  to.*     In  Philadelphia  the  Sodctv  for' 
the  Promotion  of  Church  Work  among  the  Blind  of  the  Prot 
est  ant  Episcopal  Church  has  had  books  of  the  1 1        '      -tkj 
embossed  for  the  blind.    In  addition,  a  few  I;  ini*] 

books  printed  for  the  blind  from  time  to  time.*  Occasiooiif' 
funds  for  embossing  books  are  given  by  private  indivic 
or  societies.  Finally,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  lie 
number  of  publications  in  the  Moon  type  printed  in  Knfjaai 
wliich  circulate  in  America,  the  headquarters  for  them  bentj 
Philadelphia.^ 

Free  Postage  tor  Literature  for  the  Bund 


With  the  actual  preparation  of  reading  matter  for  tkj 
blind,  only  a  part  of  the  task  is  accompUshed  in  rendering  it 
available  for  their  use.    Being  much  heavier  and  of  a  inort 
bulky  nature  than   ordinary  matter,   its  tranqxfftatiaB 


I  See  Report,  18431  P*  Ji-  From  1SS7  to  tgii  thett  were  1,700  cofkiflf  tti 
Bible  printed  in  rtiaed  print  in  Ameriia.  wbUe  other  copies  K«vr  bMR 
About  It^ooo  i»  expended  annually  for  the  purpose.  The  Bible  h  printed  it  d. 
types,  usually  requiring  eleven  volumes  (or  a  complete  editioo.  $ptdai  (vfeiltfi* 
i*  trequentty  given  to  siepa.r&tc  Books.  Tbere  is  usually  ooApWBtioii  •JCb  SMt 
societies, 

>  The  governing  board  is  oonpoted  of  nine  diftctociw   Sever&l  tJumaniMPi* 
year  art  given  to  the  sodety. 

*  On  Catholic  publications  for  the  blinf].  see  The  Btaemh  New  York,  Ja&  13.  »•■* 

♦  This  is  ^pedaJly  true  of  the  New  York  Sutc  Ubtwcy,    The  NatAaail 
for  the  Blind  at  Washinj^ton  also  doca  certain  printtog. 

A  An  endowment  fund,  of  S  100^000  is  being  rmised  to ; 
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H  would  be  only  at  a  very  great  cost— in  fact,  at  such  a  cost  as 
H could  not  be  borne  by  tlie  blind.  In  this  situation  relief  has 
'^  been  provided  by  the  United  States  Government,  which  al- 

■  lows  the  reading  matter  of  the  blind  from  libraries  to  pass 
through  the  mails  without  the  pa>inent  of  postage.  In  doing 
this  the  National  Government  has  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  blind  in  a  manner  hardly  less  marked  than  in  the  aid 
which  has  been  extended  in  the  support  of  the  printing 
house.* 

In  1899  a  law  was  enacted  by  Congress,  permitting  mail 
matter  in  raised  print  or  characters,  and  unsealed,  to  be 
sent  as  third  class  matter/-  In  1904  it  was  provided  that 
•* books,  pamphlets,  or  other  reading  matter"  for  the  blind, 
sent  out  by  schools  or  libraries  as  loans,  provided  that 
packages  were  not  over  ten  pounds  in  weight,  were  un- 

i  sealed,  and  contained  no  advertising,  should  have  free 
access  to  the  mails, ^  In  191 2  this  pri\dlege  was  extended  to 
periodicals  for  which  no  subscription  fee  was  charged.* 

»  The  value  of  this  provision  is  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  several  dollars 
wouM  often  be  ncctss&ry  to  pay  for  the  siding  and  returning  of  the  volumes  con- 
stituting one  book.   The  parcel  post  reduces  such  cost  but  little. 

»Stat.,  iSgg,  ch.  363;  U.  S,  Comp.  Stat.,  1916,  }  7318.  Sec  also  Proceedings  of 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1905,  p.  49;  West  Vkgmia  Tablet 
(Weal  Vitlgima  School),  May  17,  24,  31,  igoj.  In  i8g8  a  bill  was  presented  in  the 
Scn&te  to  allow  the  letters  of  the  blind  to  be  transmitted  as  drst  clasa  oiatter  at  one 
cent  sn  ounce. 

»  SUt.,  igo4,  p.  315;  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.,  igi6,  {  7384. 

•  Stat.,  iQi^,  ch.  380:  U.  S,  Comp.  Stat.,  ioif>,  S  7.3SS-  Books  for  the  bKnd  arc 
plated  on  the  free  list  with  respect  to  tariff  duties.  Stat.,  1890,  p.  604;  1804,  p.  sjS; 
r8g7,  p.  106:  igoQ,  p.  74;  1913*  P-  iSS.  ^'  is  Comp.  Slat..  tgi6,  §  52gi  (436),  Cer- 
tain copyright  regulations  do  not  apply  to  books  in  raised  print.  Ibid.,  S§4536* 
955'*  Books  are  exchanged  between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  at  very 
low  rates,  and  at  no  cost  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


CHAPTER  XXVUI 
LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Object  and  Plan  of  Libraries  for  the  Blind 

With  the  creation  of  a  special  literature  for  the  blind,  the 
possibilities  in  connection  with  its  dissemination  are  soon 
apparent.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  upon  the  acquaint- 
ance of  librar>^  authorities  with  the  situation,  special  rtt4- 
ing  rooms  supplied  with  books  in  embossed  print  would  he 
provided  in  every  city  where  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  blind  persons,  a  need  thus  being  met  with  appliances 
ah-eady  at  hand.*  Such  work,  moreover,  as  we  are  to  findt 
is  of  a  character,  almost  necessarily,  to  be  of  aid  to  the 
blind  far  beyond  the  mere  furnishing  of  reading  matter. 
It  may  serve  in  no  small  measure  to  call  attention  to  their 
condition  and  needs,  and  lead  to  the  bringing  of  further 
and  more  substantial  relief  to  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  pro\nding  the  blind  with  readioi 
matter  through  libraries,  no  special  buildings  are  re<|uiT«d 
Suitable  quarters  in  the  regular  libraries,  stocked  with  the 
proper  matter,  answer  quite  sufficiently.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  the  facilities  may  to  the  furthest  degree  possibk 
be  availed  of,  there  must  be  a  deviation  from  the  usoal 
policy  and  practice  of  the  library.  Arrangements  roust 
be  made  whereby  books  may  be  delivered  in  the  homes  of 
the  blind,  in  this  way  obviating  the  necessity  of  persooil 
visits  on  their  part.  The  spedal  libraries  for  the  blind  tiuis 
become  not  so  much  reading  rooms  in  the  usual  sense,  but 
rather  depositories  of  books,  subject  to  call,  and  to  be  sent 

J  Of  the  library  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  StAte  LTbrary  of  Ken  Ttili- 
ift  uid:  "No  part  of  the  work  of  the  Stare  lilirary  bHnfs  such  quick  and  ridi  iflBhl 
la  grateful  af^sredatlon/'    Report  of  Department  of  Eduaition  of  New  Yoik.  *ft*> 
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out  wherever  they  may  be  desired.  In  certain  cases  it  may 
be  found  of  advantage  to  have  persons  with  sight  come  and 
read  to  the  blind;  but  this  is  to  be  rather  an  incidental  opera- 
tion. In  general  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  by  the 
conveyance  of  the  books  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  there 
to  be  read  by  the  blind  themselves.^ 

Such  being  the  drcumstances  surrounding  the  use  of 
books  by  the  blind,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  service  of 
the  libraries  need  not  be  confined  to  their  own  immediate 
neighborhood  and  locality,  but  that  they  have  a  field  that  is 
bounded  only  by  their  facilities^  Books  may  be  dispatched 
to  distant  places,  not  only  within  the  State,  but  outside 
as  well;  and  opportunity  is  thus  at  hand  not  only  for  the 
work  of  libraries  in  cities,  but  also  for  State  Libraries,  libra- 
ries in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  other  libraries.  Indeed, 
because  of  the  bulky  nature  of  the  volumes  themselves, 
and  because  of  the  free  use  for  them  of  the  United  States 
mails,  as  we  have  just  discovered,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly the  con\action  among  librarians,  and  especially  among 
those  in  work  for  the  blind,  that  the  situation  can  best  be 
dealt  with  by  a  few  central  libraries  conveniently  located,  by 
means  of  which  the  blind  can  have  a  larger  stock  to  draw 
from,  and  can  be  more  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily 
served.^ 


I 


Libraries  as  Parts  of  City  Library  Systems 


Special  library  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
outside  of  the  schools,  commenced  when  the  city  of  Boston 
in  1868  placed  books  in  raised  print  in  a  separate  division 
of  its  public  library.  This  action  was  followed  by  that  in 
Philadelphia  in  1882  when  the  Home  Teaching  Society 

■  At  the  ronvcntion  of  the  American  Association  o(  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
K90S.  the  foUowing  raM>lutian  was  adopted:  "That  it  »s  the  best  sense  of  this  can- 
wtsatiaa  that  the  public  libraries  of  the  country  may  more  profitably  evpend  efforts 
■ad  money  in  the  sending  out  cf  embossed  books  than  in  the  maintenance  of  reading 
reoois  with  sighted  readers  for  the  blind."  Proceedings,  p.  5 1 ;  Library  Journal^  xxx., 
K905.  JK  800. 

•  In  most  cases  musical  works  are  included  in  the  collections  of  the  libraries.  In 
■ome  there  are  alio  writing  apparatus  and  games. 
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and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  was 
librar>'  acti\'ities  as  one  of  its  main  tasks.     These  two 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  movement,  and  far  a  time 
only  ones  in  the  country.     After  the  year  1890, 
libraries  for  the  blind  began  to  increase  in  number 
they  have  since  multiplied. 

At  present  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than  two 
special  libraries  for  the  blind  in  cities  of  the  United  Stated 
Some  of  the  larger  cities  with  them  are:  New  York,  Brock- 
l)Ti,  Philadelphia^  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  BahJmcit. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  San  Fnuodm 
Milwaukee,  Salt  Lake  City,  Kansas  City,  Los  Ai^ilei^ 
BuiIalo»  Boston,  Providence,  Louisville,  New  Orleans^  Rk)^ 
mond,  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Jersey  City,  Rocfaestet. 
Seattle,  Portland  (Oregon),  Spokane,  Trenion.  WiIdhb^ 
ton,  Worcester,  Hartford.  New  Haven,  Manchester^  Dtjr- 
ton,  Grand  Rapids,  and  other  cities.* 

As  a  rule,  attempts  to  establish  departments  lur  tk 
blind  in  city  libraries  have  met  with  a  cordial  respoixse,  tk 
library  authorities  having  generally  made  provism  m 
soon  as  their  attention  has  been  called  to  the  need.'  In  aol 
a  few  instances  the  hbraries  have  been  started  as  the  rcall 
of  the  interest  of  some  organization,  especially  a  chorek 
a  women's  club,  or  other  local  sodety.  In  some  of  tk 
cities,  including  New  York,  Brookl>7i,  Philadelphia,  mi 
Cincinnati,  private  libraries  were  first  established,  later  l* 
be  taken  over  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  ixicofp<Wiliil 
with  the  regular  library'  systems.' 

These  libraries,  being  thus   municipal  enterpristt,  aw 

t  Some  of  the  smaller  cities  with  lilSriin««  arc  Brooklinc.  Lynn,  FildibHft  3ficv 
Bedford,  SomervUle,  uxd  Brockton,  Massachusetts:  Nonrdk.  ronnedioi^JkAMt 
Watertown,  and  Nui«ani,  New  York;  PljimfieM.  New  Jrr^ry;  Erie- 
Elgin.  nUnois;  and  Santa  Monica.  CaHIomia.  S«%'cral  Ubtario  havt 
tinued,  as  those  in  Newark.  Atlanta.  Minneapolis,  and  Denver,  tt  ban 
the  blind  could  better  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 

sit  may  be  noted  that  the  American  Library  Aasodatioa  iiM  a  caoMlttR** 
work  for  the  blind. 

<The  library  in  New  York  was  Incorporated  in  1805.  tfaooBh 
ywn  before  by  Mverol  blind  persons.  *"  to  loan  bixtks  at  a  aomJaiJ  cott.**   Uaam^ 
iti  tMe  were  lent  by  a  church  at  first.   In  1B06  it  was  Lakoi  over  hf  ilmdUft^^ 
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maintained  for  the  most  part  by  regular  city  funds. ^  A  few 
i>f  them  J  however,  including  those  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  San  Frandsco,  have  been 
aided  from  private  sources,  especially  in  their  early  days 
when  they  were  being  started,  and  before  they  were  made 
part  of  the  dty  systems.'  Certain  indirect  aid  has  also 
been  given,  notably  in  the  free  transportation  furnished  by 
street  railway  companies.* 

The  number  of  books  (that  is,  separate  titles)  in  raised 
print  in  stock  and  the  extent  of  their  circulation  among 
the  blind  in  any  particular  library  depend  in  great  measure 
■»on  the  size  of  the  dty  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
ftwever,  only  a  few  libraries  have  what  may  be  regarded 
■  considerable  collections.  In  the  smaller  ones  there  may 
■b  scarcely  fifty  books,  while  in  the  very  largest  there  may 
Be  one  or  two  thousand.  The  number  of  books  circulated 
each  year  ranges  correspondingly  from  one  or  two  hundred 
B  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  thousand.  The  number  of 
mind  persons  affected  varies  similarly,  being  in  the  smaUer 
localities  perhaps  a  score,  and  in  the  larger  several  hundred,® 

^■9  consotidated  with  the  public  library  system.  In  Phtladclphui  the  library  of 
^■Hooic  Teaching  Sodety  and  Free  Circulatini;  Library  for  the  Blind,  which  had 
^^i&rrt  operated  from  the  Bible  Sodety  nxtirtSr  was  in  189S  coordin&ted  with  the 
TKsr  fystem.  In  Cindnnati  there  is  a  spedal  library  sodety  organized  lo  further 
the  work.  In  Cleveland  the  library  was  atartetl  in  connection  with  a  sodal  settle 
ment.  la  Baltimore  the  Iibrar>'  for  the  blind  is  part  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  tn 
San  Frandsco  of  the  Phelan  Library,  and  in  Pittsburgh  of  the  Carnegie  Library.  In 
I^rnn,  Massachusetts,  the  library  was  under  tfae  Lynn  Historical  Sodety  for  two 

In  WilmiQirton,  Delaware,  the  library  is  a  private  one  with  appropriations  from 
dty.    In  San  Frandsco  and  Rochester  the  libraries  operate  in  connection  with 
dations  for  the  blind. 
I  The  largest  recipients  have  been  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  LihraricA. 
ttrfbutions  have  occasionaily  amountet)  to  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  in  one 
Now  and  then  a  legacy  is  left  for  a  library 
*This  Is  espedally  true  in  respect  to  the  libraries  in  Brooklyn,  CindnnaU,  and 
Cleveland. 

*  It  may  he  noted  in  thi»  connection  that  at  museums  and  similar  institutions 
fadlitics  are  someltines  offered  for  visits  by  the  blind.  In  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York  there  is  a  special  dcpiirtmcni  for  the  blind, 
opened  in  1009,  and  based  upon  an  endowment  of  |}5,oo9.  Objects  are  prepared 
to  be  felt  by  the  blind,  which  are  occadonally  sent  out  to  schools.  Sec  Report, 
tOlS,  P'  5©;  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1Q14.  i.,  p.  506. 
a.hoS(ifHtifi€Atmricom,cx.,  1914,  p.  j^y,  American  \fmeum  Jovmtti.  J^in.,  tgt4: 
of  Pam-Ameriam  Unicn,  xzzvfii.,  igUt  P*  404- 
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These  libraries  in  general  suppl}*  reading  matter  onl>'  (t 
the  blind  in  their  immediate  communities.  An  incma^ 
number,  however,  especially  those  in  New  York.  Ptniir 
delpliia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Birmingham,  San  Frauds 
and  Seattle,  send  out  books  with  little  restriction  is  'o 
territory — not  only  over  the  State  in  which  the)  4r» 
situated,  but  to  the  blind  in  other  States  as  well.*  In  othe 
dries,  as  Providence,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  LouisviBe. 
Chicago,  and  Portland,  books  are  sent  over  the  State.  Ofta 
the  larger  libraries  lend  to  the  smaller.' 

Libraries  Other  than  City  Libraries 

In  addition  to  the  city  libraries,  we  have  other  «peciil 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  connection  with  State  Bfaiim 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  schools  for  the  blind,  ui 
other  agencies.  The  State  librarv'  for  the  blind  is  a  CQ» 
paratively  new  undertaking.  It  has,  however,  opportTinWo 
no  less  pronounced  than  those  of  the  city  librar>\  Iq  r^ 
spect  to  territory  covered,  the  former  should  have  as  iO 
task  the  suppKing  of  the  wants  of  the  blind  in  rural  ^ 
tricts  or  in  smaller  localities  without  special  libraries.  In 
many  cases  each  may  be  able  to  supplement  the  woA  of 
the  other.* 

The  first  State  to  create  a  special  department  for  tfcr 
blind  in  its  State  library  was  New  York  in  r8g6.  Thereof 
now  at  least  half  a  score  of  States  with  these  depattnusts: 
Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  lowm,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Utakt  A» 
a  general  thing  no  distinct  legislati\'e  appropruUiao  k 
made  for  the  work,  the  cost  being  paid  out  of  the 

*  In  Philadelphia  books  of  the  Home  Teftchjng  Society  mad  Fret 

Library  for  the  Blind  are  deposited  with  the  Free  Library  of  the  titf. . 

looginx  to  Uie  former  are  sent  over  the  country  {EcnrraUy.    Sonw  of  th*  htd»m 
thb  «ode^  are  ako  deposited  at  Pitt^urgh. 

•  In  maoy  caiea  there  is  coOperaiion  with  the  SUte  acboob  and  tiM  «ky  alw^ 
Occasbnally  books  are  sent  outside  of  the  United  Stales  by  dty.  SlaMb  tf  nM 
libraries. 

>  See  Report  of  New  York  SUte  School,  1903.  p.  54- 
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funds  of  the  library.  In  New  York  a  certain  simi  is  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  law  for  the  purpose.^ 

Such  special  libraries  are  provided  for  in  sections  of  the 
State  librar>%  usually  in  the  capitol  building.  Efforts  are 
made  to  get  the  names  of  all  the  blind  in  the  State;  and 
books  are  sent  out  free  of  charge  on  request.  The  number 
of  books  kept  in  stock  ranges  from  less  than  a  hundred  to 
several  thousand,  with  somewhat  larger  figures  for  the  num- 
ber put  into  circulation.  The  number  of  persons  reached 
by  the  largest  rarely  exceeds  a  few  hundred.  Several  of 
these  libraries,  especially  those  of  New  York  and  California, 
follow  a  liberal  policy,  sending  their  books  no  less  readily 
to  the  blind  of  other  States  when  called  upon.^ 

From  the  State  libraries  the  way  leads  to  the  National 
librar>'  of  the  country,  namely ^  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  Wa'^hington,  On  its  opening  in  iSgy,  rooms  were  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  blind.'  Though  it  has  in  the  main 
served  local  purposes,  its  work  being  mostly  confined  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  coming  to  occupy  a  broader 
field  and  to  render  a  really  national  service  in  the  diffusion 
of  its  reading  matter.* 

Among  State  schools  for  the  blind  the  pohcy  has  been 


I  This  is  usually  $i.6oo  a  year.  See  Laws.  iSqq.  ch.  560;  1000^  ch.  419.  By  Che 
State  department  of  education  ft  certain  sum  is  allowed  to  the  Amertcan  Printing 
House  for  the  BUnd  for  the  printing  of  books. 

•  Some  State  libraries  also  supply  other  libraries  temporarily.  In  Oklahoma 
books  For  the  blind  arc  circulated  from  the  main  normal  school. 

■  Spcctrtl  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress  for  the  work.  On  the  estahUsfar 
inent,  and  on  the  activities,  of  this  library,  ^ce  Library  Journal,  xxnh,  i90(),  p.  318: 
Scrihner's  Afagatirnr,  xxxiii.,  iqojs,  p.  loi;  Teachtr  of  the  Blind  rEngland).  iii.,  ji>i3, 
p.  566;  Pubtk  Libraries,  il,  iqo6»  p.  308;  Talkr,  faUs  and  PtMic  Opinion,  Dec., 
tQOO,  March.  1902;  Vow* if  People's  Wfrkty,  Dec.  15.  1901;  Ladies*  World,  May,  1904; 
Ckristian  Endeavor  World,  Nov,  is,  igoo;  Washington  Timest  March  0,  1903; 
WasiuHSton  Lifr,  April  8,  rgos:  Boston  Triin^cript,  March  to,  1905;  Nrw  York 
Bvenimt  Poit,  March  10,  1935:  Booklyn  Eaelt,  March  r8,  1906.  It  has  been  hoped 
that  a  special  institution  might  at  some  time  be  established  at  Washinjifton,  to  include 
a  bureau  of  information,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  census  bureau,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  aimibr  bodies.  We  have  seen  that  a  National  library  for  the  blind 
was  amouR  the  earliest  matters  considered  in  which  the  aid  of  Congress  might  be 
invoked,  though  the  main  purpose  was  to  he  the  embossing  of  books. 

*  In  igi  t  was  formcti  a  private  orgauiEatioti,  known  as  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  to  send  books  to  the  blind  of  the  country  generally.  It  receives  some 
donations.    An  annual  appropriation  of  $3,500  is  made  by  Congress, 
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begun,  especially  of  late  years,  of  circulating  books  throo|)i- 
out  the  State,  both  for  former  pupils  and  for  other  Ml 
blind  persons.  The  schools  are  thus  becoming  more  ud 
more  distributing  centers  for  books,  which  may,  as  aircidy 
pointed  out,  be  considered  as  one  phase  of  their  work  4 
reaching  the  blind  at  large,  or  as  a  part  of  a  general  !«diaiie 
of  making  their  educational  resources  av^ailable  to  the  mil- 
imum  number  of  persons.  The  practice  depends  in  ooiisid- 
erable  part  on  the  accessibilit>'  of  other  collections.  At  pre^ 
ent  the  larger  number  of  the  schools  circulate  books  outside 
their  walls  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  school  to  m- 
augurate  this  special  work  being  the  Perkins  Instilulioo. 
which  began  the  policy  in  1842,  early  in  its  career.  In  cer- 
tain schools  books  are  sent  only  to  former  pupils,  in  olhm 
to  all  of  the  blind  of  the  State  who  will  use  them,  and  in  i 
few  to  the  blind  generally  without  restrictions  of  aat 
kind.^  As  with  the  State  libraries,  there  is  not  oflea 
special  legislative  authorization  for  this  procedure,  ihaa^ 
in  a  few  States,  as  Utah,  it  is  a  required  duty  of  the 
and  in  a  few  others,  as  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  there 
been  distinct  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  The  number 
of  blind  persons  reached  by  the  school  libraries  is  nearer 
that  reached  by  the  State  libraries  than  that  retched  hy 
the  city  libraries,  ranging  from  a  score  to  several  hundred 
The  number  of  books  in  stock  varies  from  a  few  hiudlfd 
to  several  thousand,  these  figures  also  representing  is  ft 
measure  the  extent  of  the  circulation  of  the  books. 

Another  agency  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  hook> 
for  the  blind  consists  of  the  industrial  establi^^lmieriU  for 

■  In  schools  i n  thr  following  States  books  arc  »cnt  outside.  dtJicr  to 
only  at  to  the  blind  of  the  State  generally:  lUinnis,  Iowa  KjifUHU^ 
bnd.  M&BSAchuseti»  (Perkin»^  Institution),  Minnesotti  Misfouri,  Ifi 
l»Biki»  New  MaJco.  New  York  (State  Schooh,  North  Caro&ift,  N«nh 
Ohio,  OreffOD.  Peniurylvania  (Pcon^vanJA  Institution  and  Wotcm 
Institution),  South  Carolina,  Tennesaee,  Texas,  Utah,  VirginJa.  Wj 
Vircinia.  aad  Wisconsin.    In  the  case  of  the  Perkins  loatitutioft,  th«  Pt 
]i(siJtuiion»  ami  Uic  Wisconsin  School  there  is  no  gcoeraphicat  limitaticM 
»eDdinx  out  of  book$.    On  the  creation  of  tlie  Howe  Pres  at  th«  Pcfkiitt  I 
in  iKi$i  tSoTt*.  were  made  to  place  books  in  lihrarirft  of  dlics  ia  tbt  tftm 
States.    This  library  is  still  the  h£adquait«rs  for  such  States. 
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e  blind  in  several  of  the  States.  They  perfonn  in  this 
ipect  a  service  similar  to  that  of  the  schools,  having  possi- 
|Bties  in  certain  respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  latter, 
I  three  States  the  circulation  of  books  radiates  from  these 
pters,  as  a  function  required  by  the  law:  Maine,  Michigan, 
kd  Wisconsin.*  Though  in  possession  of  a  smaUer  supply 
books,  the  number  of  readers  served  and  the  number  of 
K>ks  in  circulation  do  not  greatly  dififer  from  the  corre- 
onding  numbers  in  respect  to  the  schools.  There  are, 
tally,  several  small  libraries  in  connection  with  certain  of 
te  homes  for  the  blind,  publishing  houses  for  the  blind, 
id  similar  institutions.^ 

'Laws..  i3g3.  ch.  390;  Stat.,  1917,  (  570-    This  is  called  the  "State  Cimilating 
xmy  for  t>c  Blind.** 

»On  the  number  of  books  in  librari«  for  the  bUn«l,  s«  Oulhok  for  the  Blind,  iv.. 
If,  p.  IQ7  (reprint  from  rqx)rt  of  th«  American  Library  AssociattoD) ;  BtdUHn  of 
werican  Lihrary  Ait^Ktati&n,  ir.,  1015.  p*  ajr;  New  York  Public  Librar/.  "Library 
cilities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,'*  igi6;  American  Encyclopedia  of 
■fathftfaoolc^Ey,  1916,  i..  pp.  ?5Q,  770;  ix.,  p.  6419;  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  and  M.  D. 
"Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  America."  1916. 


Note  to  Cbaptes  XXVUI. — On  library  work  for  the  blind,  see  Public  Libraries, 
,  tS99,  p.  171;  ix.t  1904,  p.  147;  Librory  J&ttrtuiit  xxiii.,  1898  (supp.),  pp.  sj,  148; 
a.,  1904,  p,  336:  XXX.,  1905.  p.  269;  xxxi.,  1906.  pp.  8,  78,  134;  xxxiv.,  1909,  p.  115: 
^UeHn  of  American  Library  AssocioH&n.  ii.,  igo8,  p.  216;  iv.»  1910,  p.  648;  v.,  1911, 
97;  vin..  1914,  p.  no;  Proceedings  of  American  Library  Association.  i90<^.  PP-  78, 
i;  I907»  p,  j9;  Scribner*s  Magaune,  xi.,  1875.  P-  i3^«'  Ckaritia  mid  ikt  Commcm, 
^  1906,  p.  641;  Ovtlook  for  the  Blind,  i^  1908,  p.  tj9;  Proceedings  of  American 
sodation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1905,  p.  41:  1907,  p.  Si;  Proceedings  of  Amer- 
A  A«odation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1915.  p.  15;  ProceedinKS  of  National 
iucation  Association.  1916,  p.  821;  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  ''The  Blind  in 
evdand,"  1918,  p.  38;  Bulletin  of  Kansas  Slate  Charitable  Institutions,  Feb.,  1910, 
,  p*  ij;  Quarterly  Repreftendag  Minnesota  Educational.  Philanthropic,  Correc- 
omI,  and  Penal  Institutions,  viii..  1908.  i,  Aug.,  p.  15;  Report  of  Perkins  Institu- 
o,  1898.  p.  a6;  Minnesota  School,  1908,  p.  31;  E.  E.  ADen,  "Departments  for  the 
nd  io  Free  Librariei"  (read  before  library  clubs.  March  t8.  1899);  K.>  C.  Moon, 
looks  and  Libraries  for  the  Blind"  (read  before  Pennsylvania  Librar>^  Club  and 
w  Jeney  Library  Assodation),  1905;  A*  E.  Bostwick,  "The  American  Public 
>cvy/'  1910.  p.  jji6;  M.  C.  Chamberiain,  "Manual  of  Library  Economy,**  1915. 
jo;  Cmc  News,  Cincinnati,  March,  191 5;  Talks,  Tdts,  and  Public  Opinion,  June, 
Mr.  June,  1903:  Voictsfrom  DarkJand.  March,  1913;  Phitadflpkia  North  Ammcan, 
t,  6,  lOO^r  Brooklyn  Eagle,  March  a,  1903;  Neio  York  fferatd.  Oct.  39,  1905;  New 
rk  Tribtuu,  May  5,  1912;  San  Francisco  BuilcJin,  Jan.  s,  1918;  A'tiri  No(et  of 
l^«rf»M  Libraritt^  April,  191 B. 
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Purposes  and  Scope  of  Home  Teachinc 

Efforts  to  bring  intellectual  benefit  to  the  blind  are  Mt 
likely  to  be  long  in  leading  to  developments  be^nod  iki 
providing  of  reading  matter  and  its  diffusion  in  UbniiEs 
To  render  the  fuOest  advantage,  one  further  step  is  f«c<J 
necessary.  This  is  the  bearing  of  means  of  metital  ^Qi 
into  the  homes  of  the  blind — a  process  that  is  called  heak 
teaching  or  home  instruction. 

In  one  sense,  home  teaching  is  little  more  than  instmdiDi 
for  the  blind  projected  on  a  scale  to  include  aduJts.  Il  tMr 
be  considered  a  manifestation  of  the  \iew  of  educstia 
which  is  being  increasingly  held,  namely,  that  this  b  siaw* 
thing  not  to  be  confined  to  youth  only,  but  sametlom 
to  be  offered,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  alJ  the  people.  Yet 
home  teaching  for  the  blind  is  of  a  quite  distinct  character 
from  all  other  forms  of  instruction.  It  embraces  poasftS^ 
ities  that  are  not  given  to  other  agencies,  reaching  oyt  »k 
does  for  persons  are  who  not  accessible  to  them.  It  affonb 
relief  to  a  class  greatly  in  need  of  mental  stimulus  lai 
gro^^^h-  -evidenced  by  the  large  proportion  in  adult  life, 
and  especially  in  advanced  years,  who  have  not  the  abttti 
nor  the  enerio^  to  learn  to  read  raised  print.  In  the  intimitt 
sympathetic  touch,  and  in  the  friendly  interest  and  couoMi 
suppHed  in  the  person  of  the  home  teacher,  there  Is  pecufiif 
benefit.  In  the  cheer  and  inspiration  brought,  spctitsil 
ministrations  are  added  to  intellectual,  of  the  need  of  viddi 
only  the  sightless  may  know.  But  in  this  form  of  uttk 
there  is  something  more  still.  The  hands  of  the  blind  m^ 
be  taught  various  tasks,  which  may  prove  not  only  ail  ^ 
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)le  pastime,  but  useful  toil  as  well.     Iii  some  cases 

lese  manual  efforts  may  be  turned  to  material  account. 

ertain  marketable  articles  may  be  fabricated,  to  be  placed 

\>Ti  sale  by  some  suitable  agency,  the  proceeds  therefrom 

constituting  not  negligible  aid.     Finally,  home  teaching, 

■hough  possible  for  all  classes  of  the  blind,  is  particularly 

adapted  for  those — comprising  such  a  large  proportion  of 

all— who  have  passed  the  \igorous  years  of  life,  and  espe- 

BAlly  so  for  women »  who  are  naturally  much  confined  to 

^leir  homes  and  can  go  about  but  little. 

Home  instruction  is  not  to  be  conducted  by  direct  per- 
■bnal  visits  alone.    These  are  to  be  followed  and  supple- 
mented, as  needs  are  brought  to  light,  by  correspondence 
and  other  suitable  measures.    As  a  part  of  the  work,  efforts 
may  be  put  forth  to  look  up  blind  persons  generally,  with 
Ae  f>ossible  extension  of  appropriate  aid  where  called  for. 

Thus  home  teaching  soon  passes  from  the  affording  of 
intellectual  instruction  alone,  and  takes  on  larger  bearings, 

iin  fact  may  become  something  not  a  little  different 
m  the  original  imdertaking;  and  may  perhaps  more 
tly  be  considered  as  "field  work"  for  the  blind.  In  its 
expanded  scope,  it  is  practically  without  limits.  The 
opportum'ties  to  be  of  service,  whether  as  "home  teacher" 
or  as  "friendly  visitor,**  are  perhaps  as  great  here  as  can  be 
found  anj-v^^here  else  in  the  range  of  human  usefulness.* 

For  the  practical  administration  and  execution  of  home 
teaching,  several  agencies  are  available.-  As  a  private  un- 
<lertaking,  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  main  acti\'ities  of  an 
association  for  the  blind,  though  it  may  be  conducted  under 


[  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  aU  our  educational  activities,  there  is  no 
more  directly  helpful,  where  there  is  direct  need  of  help,  than  tliat  rcoder«i 
instructors  of  the  adult  blind,  and  that  no  educational  work  supported  by 

: Stale  gives  a  larger  return  in  social  and  economic  benefits  relative  to  its  ex- 
Report  of  Rhode  Island  Board  of  EducatioD.  lOM,  p.  6q.    The  work  is  such 

'  notable  succfia*"  that  it  is  "  now  regarded  as  a  permanent  educational  agency  of 
"    Fhid^  1007,  p.  j6, 
tbe  sdection  of  teachen  for  this  work,  the  blind  therosclvcs  are  often  con- 
the  moat  desirable,  their  blindoess  being  an  added  quali&cation.    They  can 
Krve  by  their  example  to  stimulate  and  encourage  those  whom  they  visit. 

I  financial  compensatioo  thus  afforded  is,  inddentally,  also  of  no  small  advantage. 
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the  auspices  of  some  other  organization.  If  a  publk 
it  may  be  directed  as  an  independent  affair,  by  the  sdook 
for  the  blind  in  addition  to  their  regular  tasks,  by  Sxtae 
for  the  blind,  by  State  commissions  for  the  blind,  by 
boards  of  education,  or  other  State  departments  or  buicHtl 
Probably  the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  that  in  coonectiai 
with  a  State  commission,  as  a  part  of  its  speddc  wdiL 
since  a  body  of  this  kind  has  i>eculiar  opportunities  of  coonig 
into  contact  with  all  the  blind  and  of  discovering  ihs 
several  needs,  to  it  being  given  the  task  of  ministering  fis 
the  blind  generaUy.  In  lieu  of  this,  perhaps  the  moA 
feasible  agency  is  the  State  department  of  education,  wfcki 
is  in  charge  of  the  several  public  educational  activitieK 
or  a  library  for  the  blind,  which  is  already  in  relafmn  toi 
considerable  extent  with  the  adult  blind. 


Development  of  Formal  Hobce  Teaching 

There  have  no  doubt  always  been  instances  in  the  U 
States  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  their  hosncs, 
tempted  by  friends  or  relatives  of  favored  ones.    A*  « 
organized  undertaking,  home  teaching,  like  so  many  of  ibf 
activities  for  the  blind,  is  a  product  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.    As  a  formal  proceeding,  it  dates  from  the  >*cmr  iB&i, 
when  the  Penns\'lvania  Home  Teaching  Society  ukI  ftm 
Circulating  Library  was  organized  in  Philadclphta,  HMtj 
when  a  women's  club  of  Chicago  commenced  in^tructioB  U 
a  limited  extent  in  the  homes  of  the  blind  as  part  flitej 
work.     Both  of  these  enterprises  were  of  private  fistwt 
though  in  the  former  case  public  recognition  was  givfli  n 
1905  in  the  form  of  financial  aid.^   The  first  State  to  provyi 
for  home  teaching  more  or  less  directly  as  a  public  functjifli 
was  Connecticut,  when  in  1893  it  created  its  special  bairi 
of  education  for  the  blind,  a  specific  activity  bdng  n^tnic- 
tion  in  the  homes  of  the  blind. 

For  the  first  dbtinct  legal  provision,  however^  wc  tnm 

^  Set  \jun  cH  Yttt!ia<fV)«fldii,  t^iQi  ch.  4fi. 
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to  Massachusetts.  Its  action  was  taken  in  1899  when  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  board  of  education  "to  inquire  into  the 
feasibility  of  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes,  and  to  report  with  recommendations,"  *  The 
recommendations  presented  were  favorable,  and  the  next 
year  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  work,  entrusted  at  first  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, but  in  r9i6  transferred  to  the  State  commission. 

Rhode  Island  foUowed  in  1904  when  the  State  board  of 
education  was  authorized  to  pro\ide  for  home  instruction 
of  the  adult  blind.'     In  1905  when  a  private  association 
for  the  blind  was  organissed  in  New  York  City,  and  the 
follow^ing  year  in  Cleveland,  home  teaching  was  given  a 
^Lprominent  place  in  their  programs,  as  was  done  by  most  of 
^Bthe  assodations  which  were  later  formed.     In  1907  Del- 
^paware  enacted  a  law  providing  for  home  instruction,  which 
f      after  two  years  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  com- 
L^jnission.^    In  1907  also,  on  the  opening  of  a  workshop  for 
^Bthe  blind  in  Maine,  to  which  public  funds  were  allowed, 
^  home  instruction  was  made  one  of  its  duties.    In  1908  when 
I      a  public  shop  was  established  in  Maryland,  a  certain  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  home  was  prescribed,  this  having 
I      been  undertaken  to  some  extent  shortly  before  by  private 
L^ enterprise,  cliiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  school.     In 
^■2908  also,  on  the  creation  of  commissions  for  the  bhnd  in 
^■.Kew  Jersey  anfl  Ohio,  home  teaching  was  constituted  one 
^of  their  functions,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  com- 
missions or  similar  bodies  subsequently  established.     In 
191 1  Colorado  *  and  Illinois  ^  fell  into  line,  the  work  in  the 
former  State  being  placed  under  the  State  department  of 
education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  school  and 

^^L    *  Law*.  1900.  Re»..  ch.  13;  igoo,  cb.  430;  1^2.  cb.  q&;  iooa,*cfa.  2Q7;  tgo4,  ch.  30; 

^^PlgiO,  Res.,  ch.  aot;  1918,  ch,  55;  Rev.  Laws.  Supp..  tgoS,  p.  4.14. 

^^     «Ltws,  1904,  p.  159;  igo8,  ch.  1526;  lou,  p.  41:  Gen.  Law*,  loog,  p.  j66. 

'Laws,  IQ07,  ch.  142.    For  the  first  two  years  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ajtodate  Jusdc»  o£  the  Supreme  Court. 

•  Laws,  igii.  p.  3;  Ann.  Stat.j  tgi2,  pp.  3307,  3208. 

<Laws»  iQti,  p,  17;  fO*S»  p.  JJ7;  Aon,  Stat.,  1913,  f  1053^ 
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workshop,  and  in  the  latter  under  the  State  board  of  *t 
mimstration,  as  the  department  of  visitation  and  tintnr- 

tion  of  the  adult  blind.* 


Home  Teaching  Incidental  to  the  Work  or  Omn 
Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  home  teaching  which  is  carried  oi 
under  more  or  less  specially  designated  agencies,  the 
has  been  forwarded  incidentally  b>'  other  organizalioMLl 
public  and  private.    Schools  for  the  blind  in  particular  b»^ 
begun  to  see  the  possibilities  of  home  teaching,  this  otaj 
being  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  their  concern 
adult  blind;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  State 
other  body  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  have  in 
instances  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  make  some 
A  small  number,  as  those  in  California,  North  O 
and  Wisconsin,  have  now,  on  their  own  initiative^ 
up  the  task  of  instruction  in  the  home  to  a  greater  or 
extent,  while  others  maintain  correspondence  coursei 
some  kind,  which  may  make  a  considerably  close 
to  home  teaching.    The  ** field  work"  of  certain  scbook 
which  we  have  already  called  attention,  is  in  many  ways  h 
an  enlargement  of  this  work.     Besides  the 
for  the  blind,  among  the  duties  of  which  home  teadiOlg 
specifically  authorized,  we  may  well  assume  that  in  aU  otlicr 
commissions  it  is  a  hardly  less  clearly  recognized  fttnctioa 
In  a  number  of  associations  for  the  blind  likewise  somr 
form  of  home  instruction  is  engaged  in,  this  being,  a»  it 
have  noticed,  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  work  of  most  rf 
them.    In  some  of  the  libraries  for  the  blind  abo 
afforded  more  or  less  instruction  in  the  home  in 

*  Most  of  thete  Agendes  for  home  teaching  were  lecurBd  kfter  ffldctf  hti 
pot  forward  in  Uhti  direction,  cspedjiliy  on  the  part  of  the  blind  thsnailrai,  ir  ^ 
■otne  lenoal  offanizatioo.  often  a  women's  dub.  In  Maaaadnuetts  fht  mat^ 
were  largely  pcomoted  through  the  activities  of  certain  gnduatoi  «f  th*  M^ 
loititiittoin,  who  had  been  interested  lor  a  year  or  two  hefbre  the  iiimfijil  rflt* 
law,  together  with  other  bodie».  Action  by  legislaturet  has  •ometfaaci  bifl  If 
itnanimous  vote. 
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with  the  distribution  of  reading  matter,  with  the  employ- 
ment in  certain  cases  of  special  teachers.  This  is  notably 
le  of  the  libraries  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Francisco,  and  a  few  other  cities,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  and  of  the  State  hbrary  of  Cal- 
tomia.  In  Brookl>Ti  a  considerable  amount  of  home  teach- 
ig  is  conducted  by  the  two  leading  charitable  organizations 
a  part  of  their  special  work  for  the  blind.  Home  teach- 
ig  is  likewise  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  certain  other 
rganizations,  particularly  women*s  dubs. 


Present  Organization  and  Extent  of  Home  Teaching 

Instruction  of  the  blind  in  their  homes  as  a  distinct 
undertaking,  publicly  recognized,  either  as  an  officially 
constituted  organization,  or  with  the  more  or  less  direct 
financial  endorsement  of  the  state,  is  now  found  in  about 
one-third  of  the  Commonwealths,  Its  conduct  is  assigned 
to  several  agencies.  In  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
and  Utah  it  is  directed  by  the  State  commission  or  a  simi- 
lar body;  in  Colorado  and  Rhode  Island,  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  with  assistance  in  the  former  State 
from  the  State  school  and  workshop;  in  Maryland,  largely 
with  private  funds  under  the  direction  of  the  school, 
with  assistance  from  the  workshop;  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
under  a  private  society  with  a  subsidy  from  the  State. 
When  distinct  appropriations  are  made  by  the  legislature 
for  the  work,  the  amount  ranges  from  one  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year.^  In  home  instruction  by  schools  attention 
is  usually  given  only  as  an  extension  of  their  work,  with- 
{out  express  statutor>'  authorization.  This  is  also  in  the 
main   the  case  with  libraries.     When  the  instruction  is 


tin  Colorado  the  amount  is  li.ooo;  in  Rhode  Island.  $5,000;  in  Pennsylvania, 
14^000;  and  in  Illinois,  $7,500.  Thett  has  usually  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
amne  of  the  years. 
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entirely  a  private  undertaking,  the  work  is  canied  on  far 
the  most  part  by  special  local  assodations,  and  at  tiia&  h 
some  more  general  organization.*  Where  there  is  nod 
than  one  agency  operating  in  a  particular  community,  cm- 
cert  is  usually  effected,  with  perhaps  a  division  of  the  Ud 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  affected  by  orginiied 
home  teaching  in  the  United  States  is  probably  not  ksi 
than  four  thousand.  The  number  in  particular  caaaat 
nities  varies  considerably,  the  blind  in  the  cities  heag 
usually  the  most  favored.  So  far  as  may  be  discovered,  tk 
proportion  of  the  blind  over  twenty  years  of  age  bcncfilBf 
ranges  in  the  different  States  from  about  one-tenth  ta  c«^ 
third.  If  women  only  are  considered,  the  proportiosis  iJt 
correspondingly  increased,^  The  number  of  instrnckii 
employed  depends  for  the  most  part  upon  the  number  d 
the  blind  to  be  reached,  the  average  ratio  being  pcfiM|B 
one  teacher  to  every  one  hundred  persons  tau|^L  The 
smallest  number  of  teachers  in  a  particular  or 
is  one  or  two,  and  the  largest  eight  or  ten.  The  ni 
visits  made  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  or  the  numbs  <f 
lessons  personally  given,  is  in  general  one  or  two  a 
with  perhaps  the  numlier  doubled  at  the  beginning, 
is,  moreover,  occasional  mail  matter  sent  out,  bcaidei 
special  correspondence  for  individual  cases.  Most  of  tk 
home  teachers,  it  may  be  added,  are  themselves  bUnd,  tk 
law  often  directing  preference  to  them.' 

Practically  all  the  blind  reached  by  home  teaching  tn 
in  adult  life,  the  average  age  being  perhaps  not  under  Mij 
years.  The  large  majority  of  them  are  women.  Instnic- 
tion  is  given  in  reading  in  raised  print,  and,  in  additKA, 
where  possible,  in  domestic  economy,  and  in  a  few  hiodi' 

I  Work  under  the  directSon  of  the  New  York  ComaMoo  li  wmuthaat  pM  ^ 
by  local  asMcifttioiis. 

*  In  Peniuylvania  there  have  been  over  i  ,600  penou  given  iaHnictiaB  deoi  (I* 
benlnnini;  of  the  work,  in  Mattachuaetts  a  number  almost  as  gnU,  aad  b  RMl 
lalaiid  over  aoo.  Of  1,547  blind  persons  over  ao  yean  of  a^r  in  New  JtOKf*  fA 
or  34  i  per  cent,  are  said  to  be  "teachable/' 

•  Special  favors  are  sometimes  extended  lo  hone*  teadiera  in  thdt 
in  the  fonn  of  reduced  fares  on  the  railways. 
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crafts.  Handwork  is  taught  as  far  as  circumstances  permit . 
The  main  occupation  is  sewing  or  neecUe  work,  including 
knitting  or  weaving;  while  guidance  is  offered  in  certain 
Other  industries.  In  some  instances  material  is  supplied 
for  the  making  of  marketable  articles;  and  ellorts  are  put 
forth  for  their  disposal,  the  blind  being  allowed  the  proceeds 
of  whatever  sales  are  effected.^ 

( Tile  industrial  aspects  of  home  teaching  are  considered  in  Chapters  XXXV, 


^of  wh2 

KXXXVI 


Note  to  Chapter  XXIX. — On  home  teaching  for  the  b!in<t.  see  Report  of  Rhode 
Island  Board  of  Education,  1Q16,.  p.  32;  Report  of  Massachusetts  Comixii^ion  for 
the  Blind,  1917,  p.  3$;  Proceedings  of  Ameri(^n  Asaodation  of  Workers  for  the 
Bfind,  igo7,  pp.  59,  by,  iqji,  fj.  3^i  Report  of  Maasachtisetts  Board  of  EducalioD, 
igoo.  p.  509  (report  of  spedal  committee);  rpoi,  p,  359;  1902,  p.  347;  1908,  p.  274; 
igog.  p.  176;  Massachusetts  House  Bill  00.  1,364  (Report  on  Feasibility  of  In- 
structing the  Adult  Blind  at  Their  Own  Homes),  1900;  Report  of  Illinois  Department 
of  Visitation  and  Instnictloa  of  the  Adult  Blind,  1912,  p.  5;  Report  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  1Q15.  i.,  p.  509;  Two  Addresses  of  M.  Anagnos,  "The 
Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,"  1907,  p.  22;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  xvi.,  1910,  i»  Feb.,  p.  27;  Report  of  MaryLind  School,  1907,  p,  aa; 
1905»»  I>-  36:  Perkins  Institution,  1901,  p.  21;  1907,  p.  70;  Oregon  School,  1911,  p,  11; 
1913,  p.  8;  Ohio  School,  1907,  p.  24;  New  York  State  School,  1902,  p.  jo;  Iowa 
! School,  1916,  p.  6;  Pennsylvania  Institution,  1916,  p.  45;  Proceedings  of  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  19 14,  p.  69:  Outlook  far  the  Blind, 
I-.  1008.  p.  146;  ii..  1916,  p.  131 ;  Charities  Rmew,  xii.,  ujoo*  p.  194;  Ckatitits  and 
the  Cffmm/fns,  xv.,  1906,  p.  613;  Problem,  iv.,  190J,  p.  95;  V&kes  from  DarUand, 
June,  1916;  Boston  Transcripi,  Feb.  35,  1903;  June  9,  1906;  Cfucaga  Tribtrntt 
Dec  14,  igoo;  New  York  Press,  Dec  19,  IQ07. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND:  HOMES  FOR  ADULTS 


PossLBLE  Forms  of  Material  Relief  for  the  Blind 


From  the  various  provisions  which  have  been  made  for 

le  intellectual  benefit  of  tlie  blind— the  special  schools 

rhich  are  offered  to  the  young,  and  the  several  agencies 

^hich  minister  to  the  adult  -we  turn  to  provisions  of  quite 

different  character.     We  come  now  to  the  consideration 

bf  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  material 

■assistance  of  the  blind — measures  designed  to  a  greater 

or  less  extent  to  meet  their  physical  w^ants. 

tin  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
onomic  condition  of  the  blind.  We  have  seen  what  pro- 
portion are  able  to  support  themselves.  We  have  also  seen 
upon  what  means  the  remainder,  consisting  of  the  greater 
lumber,  have  to  depend  for  their  subsistence.  In  the  next 
chapters  wc  are  to  examine  the  steps  that  have  been 
:en  of  a  systematic  character  to  render  appropriate  re- 
jf.  Material  aid,  it  is  found,  may  be  extended  in  three 
forms.  First,  special  homes  may  be  established,  where  the 
blind  may  be  maintained  at  public  or  at  private  expense. 
:ond,  special  industrial  establishments  may  be  brought 
ito  being,  or  other  industrial  assistance  afforded,  for 
rhatever  portion  of  the  blind  may  be  enabled  to  a  greater 
less  extent  to  contriljute  to  their  self-support.  Third,  a 
'Stem  of  pensions  may  be  devised  by  which  regular  public 
its  are  albwxd  to  the  blind,  or  indemnities  of  some  sort 
lay  be  provided  for  the  loss  of  sight.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
>urth  method  of  treating  the  material  wants  of  the  blind, 
namely,  a  response  by  the  solicited  to  appeals  in  the  nature 
lof  mendicancy.    As  to  the  public  giving  of  alms  it  need  but 
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be  said  that  the  practice,  widely  diffused  as  it  is.  Is  oi  i 
character  to  have  only  an  ill  effect  on  the  recipient,  wHk 
amoynting  to  no  effective  relief,  and  opening  a  rich  ftol 
to  impostors.  In  fact,  the  procedure  is  so  undesiiibk  tii 
objectionable  on  general  principles  that  to  mention  r  & 
virtually  to  condemn  it.^ 

Object  of  HoaiES  for  the  Adult  Bijkp 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  devote  our  attention  to  homes  for 
the  adult  blind,  and  in  the  next  to  homes  for  certunUni 
children.  Though  special  homes  for  adults  may  seem  <i^ 
titled  to  initial  consideration,  yet  as  a  practical  meissitf 
ameliorating  their  condition  as  a  whole,  they  are  fcwndift 
the  outset  to  run  counter  to  the  now  prevailing  attitude  d 
sodet)'  with  respect  to  such  form  of  relief  for  any  portxa 
of  the  population — namely,  that  special  institutions  at 
per  se  objectionable,  and  are  to  be  accepted  only  as  a  fast 
resort  and  when  no  other  provision  is  at  hand*  Partiaibi 
establishments,  which  are  essentially  little  more  than  ny* 
lums,  and  which  involve  the  continued  segregation 
inmates  as  a  separate  colony  of  human  beings,  based 
common  infirmity,  are  today  looked  upon  with  disfa\*of , 
are  held  to  be  mainly  given  over  for  the  reception  of 
defectives  and  of  criminals.  For  the  remaining 
of  the  population,  including  the  blind  as  a  clas^,  to 
material  aid  is  to  be  extended,  relief  is  to  be  looked 
different  means.* 

>  On  Lbc  subject  of  bc«»dnK  by  the.  blind,  see  Report  of  DeUtrafe 
the  Blind,  1015.  P-  **:  Report  of  MaryrUind  ScbcKtI.  iQQjt  P.  TU 
tution.  1909,  p.  as;  Proceeding* of  Penti^lvania  Conf ereooe  of  Chultki  1 
lion,  toir,  p.  lAo;  Pfoceedln0»  of  Minnesota  Conference  of  ChitfiliBi  and  Cmw- 
tion,  tS<x>.  P-  58:  Fiorina  Lasker,  "Care  asd  Traatment  of  ll»f  JrMriali  BiMltoili 
City  of  New  York,"  iqiS,  pp.  6a,  ©a. 

•  A  proixMol  has  been  maide  of  occupalJooal  oolodea,  ctpedaQjr  for  tkm  yMk 
bliod,  with  voluntary  residenoe,  and  with  the  caxryiog  od  gI  ittsploi  tmfumffr 
lible,  Per^ns  who  are  received  are  to  be  tried  oat,  thoee  sfviag  ptomim  of  lid«Bil 
capadty  along  other  Hnet  bdog  traniferred  elsewhere,  mod  Cfaoie  not  flMlf  i^ 
promise  remaining  pennanently.  See  Report  of  MamdiraMitt  Coaalirfi*  ii' 
the  Blind,  1915,  p.  10.  See  also  Reports  of  Ten-year  Survey  CoomltM  m  t^ 
Worii  of  the  MaaMcbaaetU  Commiwiiin,  1916,  p.  jt:  Report  of  Sfipinteri'A*> 
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With  regard  to  a  certain  number  of  the  blind,  however^ 
the  theoretical  objections  to  special  homes  may  not  have 
application.  For  the  aged  and  infirm  among  them,  par- 
ticularly women,  who  have  no  homes  of  their  own  or  friends 
to  care  for  them,  special  institutions  or  retreats  exist  as 
their  only  hope — and  indeed  for  some  cases  are  positively 
called  for.  Such  may  well  be  provided  in  whatever  commu- 
nities there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  persons  whose 
needs  can  be  met  only  in  this  manner.^  No  inconsiderable 
field  is  opened  up  in  the  matter  for  private  philanthropy, 
and  perhaps  also  for  i>ublic  action,  though  the  duty  of  the 
state  may  in  part  be  discharged  by  aid  to  private  institu- 
tions already  called  into  existence. 


r 


Present  Extent  and  Organization  or  Homes 


The  first  homes  for  the  blind  to  be  established  were  in 
the  year  1868  in  three  different  cities — the  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  in  Philadelphia,^  the 
Home  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind  in 
New  York  City  (Manhattan),'  and  the  Blind  Girls'  Home 

oittustralion  Relative  to  the  Advisability  of  Providing  Pensions  for  the  Needy  Blind, 
Kl assacbusrtts,  IQ17,  Senate  no.  336;  Massachiuetts  Commiadon,  Statement  I, 
PendoQS  or  Relief,  1917. 

1  Though  in  certain  cases  blind  persons  may  be  placed  in  general  homes  for  the 
mged  and  infirm,  such  homes  are  for  the  most  part  found  to  discriminate  against 
them,  chiefly  because  of  the  fn'eater  care  and  responsibility  believed  to  be  incurred  in 
respect  to  thero.  Most  generdi  homes,  furthermore,  have  waiting  lists  of  consider- 
able Icnfiths.  Homes  for  incurables  do  not  as  a  rule  admit  the  blind.  Sec  Ouiloek 
Jtrr  ike  Biittdt  ii.,  1908,  p.  ^7.  The  few  homes  for  the  deaf  frequently  have  one  or 
I  more  blind  persons  among  tbeir  inmates.  In  one  or  two  schoob  for  the  blind  there 
}  bjLve  been  allowed  to  remain  certain  blind  persons  when  no  other  means  of  support 
has  been  available  for  them.  In  public  almshouses  there  are  now  and  tlien  speciat 
quarters  for  the  blind.  Of  127  Jewish  blind  persons  in  New  York  City  (Manhattan 
and  Bronx)  over  60  years  of  age,  47.  or  37x>  per  cent,  are  in  homes  for  the  aged, 

*In  1851  efforts  were  put  forth  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  to 
•ecure  a  spedal  retroit,  to  be  known  as  the  "Home  for  the  Indigent  Blind."  It  was 
hoped  that  the  property  of  the  **Wilb  Hospital  for  the  Indigent  Blind  an^l  Lame," 
founded  in  Philaddphia  in  1834.  might  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpoae.  The  present 
home  resulted  in  pari  from  the  unsuccessful  efforts  in  1865  of  several  blind  girls  to 
conduct  a  store. 

•  In  1874,  after  the  failure  of  several  forms  of  industrial  provision  in  New  York, 
a  temporary  home  wa*  established,  with  about  js  inmates,  to  which  some  donations 
were  made.    About  the  same  time  there  was  consideration  of  a  public  home  or  retreat 
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in  St.  Louis.*  For  nearly  a  score  of  years  these  rsaanei 
the  only  homes  for  the  blind  in  the  countiy,  thou^  ate 
this  time  they  were  established  in  fairly  rapid  sacccsdat 
In  1884  was  opened  the  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes  and  A|ed 
and  Infirm  Blind  in  Philadelphia;  in  tSgo,  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Jersey  City  and  the  Home  of  Ow 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  in  Bayonne,  New^  Jersey;  in  189J, 
St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Blind  Girls  and  the  Home  for  tk 
Blind  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  both  in  Net 
York  City  (the  former  in  Staten  Islirnd  and  the  latter  m 
Brooklyn);  in  1899,  the  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Wa^hin^on; 
in  1901,  the  Blind  Girls'  Home  in  Nashville;  in  1003,  tk 
Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  near  Cincinnati;  in  1905. 
the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Worcester,  Massadiit- 
setts;  in  19 10,  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  A|cd 
Blind  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  191 5,  the  Iowa  Home 
Sightless  Women  in  Des  Moines.' 

There  are  thus  at  present  in  the  United  Stai 
special  homes  for  the  adult  blind,  as  distingu 
industrial  establishments,  that  is,  homes  in  which  work  b 
not  necessarily  required  or  expected  from  the  inmates  m 
return  for  their  support,  or  which  have  not  been  orgasu^ 
primarily  for  industrial  purposes.  The  homes  are  found  ii 
nine  States,  chiefly  in  the  East  and  the  Middle  WtSL: 

for  the  indigent  bUnrl  of  the  State,  espedally  for  those  tn  hospitals,  rbe  COA  <i  tk 
itaamtes  to  be  borne  in  part  by  the  sevenU  counties.  In  1&75  «  home  of  thfekiBi  i« 
Inoorporated,  though  it  failed  to  materiaJize.  Laws  p.  1179.  In  iSSt  ft  OOflmMK. 
wu  created  to  report  on  the  advisabfUty  of  estabUshing  a  State  timme,  ao^  V  ■■^ 
enaiy  to  purchase  a  site  therefor.  Laws,  ch.  85.  In  t&&%  a  resolve  of  a  liiiifltr  IM( 
was  adopted,  the  State  board  of  charities  being  directed  to  ■Aootmhi  tte  nivlv 
and  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  and  to  report  on  the  feaabflfty  of  a  9ptt§ti  !■■& 
Senate  R^oludon,  April  24.  1883.  tn  both  instmnces  a  home  wa«  •dvind  9t0KL 
such  being  regarded  as  inexpedient,  because  of  the  "  unjust  pAftiaHty ' 
thus  be  shown  to  the  blind,  and  because  of  the  expense  which  woold  tm 
See  Senate  Documents.  1884,  no.  6;  Report  of  New  YoA  Stmtt  Bonrd  of 
1884.  p.  lis;  Special  Report  of  New  York  State  Board  of  Ouddes  aa  ...  to  lit 
EsUhlishment  of  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Bttnd,  1884. 

I  This  home  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  "  GtrU'  Induateiil  Bm4.* 
Gompoaed  of  alumnvo^  the  Missouri  School.  In  i8S4itwwtik«iioi¥erby  tlvYaa* 
Women's  Christian  Assodatkm.  See  Report  of  Miaooii  SAool«  1876.  p.  w  Mrf 
Hist  or"  "f  T»».«^  r.r\^*  Home  of  St,  Louis,  iqos. 

'I  <-s  the  blind  themselves, 

Inatr  ring  the  homes. 


V|cd 
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'asf^achu setts,    New   York,    New   Jersey,    Pennsylvania, 
District    of  Columbia,   Ohio,    Tennessee,    Missouri,    and 
■kio.^     In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  there  are 

BaU  these  homes  are  private  affairs,  either  under  the  con- 
trol of  some  religious  body,  or  under  the  direction  of  an 
association  for  the  blind  or  of  a  society  organized  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conducting  a  home.^  Most  are  in  the 
hands  of  special  boards  of  trustees,  managers,  or  directors, 
numbering  from  five  or  seven  to  several  times  as  many.* 
The  state  is  seldom  directly  concerned  in  their  management, 
though  they  are  as  a  general  thing  subject  to  visitation 
and  inspection  by  boards  of  charities.  Now  and  then 
there  are  grants  of  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  a  home, 
these  being  more  often  from  the  dty  or  county  than  from 
the  State,  and  usually  for  the*  cost  of  public  charges.^ 

1  At  Ponce,  Porto  RIod,  is  the  Insular  A^ylun}  for  the  Blind,  foundeid  in  1Q02, 
tinder  tbc  director  of  chanties.  The  number  of  inmate  is  limited  to  150,  appor- 
tioned  among  the  municipal  districts.  Laws,  igoa,  p.  59;  Compilation  of  Revised 
Statutes  and  Codes,  1913,  p.  41- 

1  Efforts  are  In  progreiis  to  establish  other  homes  for  the  blind,  cspedally  for 
bUnd  women,  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  IndianapoliSt  Raleigh,  and  elsewhere.  In 
DcLrolt  a  special  home  has  been  made  possible,  the  charter  of  the  dty  bfiing  amended 
to  allow  the  municipality  to  provide  asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  the  blind.  Laws 
of  MJchiRao.  1855,  p.  221. 

*  AU  the  homes  under  denomi national  auspices  bclonK  to  the  Roman  Catbolic 
Church,  except  that  of  the  Church  Charity  Foundation  of  Lon«  Island,  which  is  in 
the  hand*  of  the  Protestant  EpLscopal  Church.  St.  Joseph's  Asylum  for  Blind  Girls 
ia  a  branch  of  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  for  the  Protection  of  Homcle&s 

Destitute  Children,  and  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind  is  directed  by  the  Sisters 
[St,  Joseph  of  Peace.  The  home  in  St.  Louts  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
's  Chrbtian  Association,  and  that  in  Nashville  under  the  auspices  of  the 
'%  Daug^hters.  The  homes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Massachusetts  are 
lucted  as  part  of  the  work  of  associations  fur  the  blind.  The  Pennsylvania  Re- 
treat for  Blind  Mutcs^  and  Aned  and  Infirm  Blind  is  a  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blintl  Men.  In  a  few  instances  there  arc  auxiliary  committees  of 
ladies.  In  certain  of  the  organLcations  membership  is  open  on  the  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fees,  which  vary  from  $5  to  $100  for  members,  life  members,  patrons,  etc. 

*  The  ttumber  for  the  home  at  Cindnnati  is  j ;  for  that  at  Worcester  and  at  Des 
Moines,  7;  for  one  in  Philadelphia  (Chapin  Memorial),  11;  for  two  in  New  York 
(.Manhattan  and  Brooklyn),  15;  for  one  tn  Philadelphia  (Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women).  16;  for  that  in  Sl  Louis,  74;  and  for  that  in  Washington,  35. 

*  States  which  have  assisted  directly  are  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee.  See  Laws 
of  Pena^lvania,  1869,  p.  654;  1873,  p.  3&4;  1S74,  p.  53;  1885,  p.  a8,v  Laws  of 
TeanesMe,  XQ03,  ch.  331.  The  chief  dlies  which  have  granted  funds  for  inmates 
Art  New  York  and  Wasbinj^on,  these  Jtometimes  paying  for  as  many  as  one-third. 
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For  their  support  in  general  the  homes  have  to  dq>6i^ 
abnost  altogether  upon  voluntary  contributioEiis,  wtick 
amount  on  the  average  annually  to  a  few  thousand  doflm. 
Occasionally  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  legacies;  lod  tw 
or  three  ha\'e  endowments  of  some  size.  In  the  cMstd 
homes  under  the  control  of  special  societies  the  fees  ai 
duej>  of  the  members  are  often  of  material  assistance.' 

The  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  homes  is  {MTObiUjr 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars.'  The  total  annual  expeon 
for  their  upkeep  amount  to  a  little  over  one  hundred  t]M» 
sand  dollars,  or  perhaps  near  $250  for  each  inmate. 

The  homes  are  generally  for  the  aged  and  infirni 
dally  for  such  as  are  al'o  homeless  and  destitute* 
are  exclusively  for  women,  a  few  allowing  a  limited  mmHts 
of  men.  Admission  is  generally  restricted  to  a  parting 
territor>^  though  in  a  few  instances  persons  may  be  a^ 
ceived  from  outside  this  if  there  are  sufficient  accanonod^ 
tions.  In  the  case  of  homes  directly  controlled  by  a  rdBgpB 
body,  preference  is  usually  given  to  those  embradnf  fe 
faith.  In  many  of  the  homes  an  admission  fee  is  cxnecleL 
most  often  of  $300.*  As  a  rule  it  is  required  that  all  pcc^ 
erty  of  the  inmates  be  assigned  to  the  home,  or  that  a 
certain  amount  therefrom  be  regularly  yielded  to  iL 

The  total  number  of  the  blind  in  these  special  hofne 

1  In  some  ou^  gifts  have  been  fairly  lan^e.  This  is  notaMy  tmc  of  c 
New  York  City  (Society  for  the  Rrlief  of  the  Destitute  Blinds  vltich 
domnent  of  ahotit  Jlioo.ooo.  Other  favored  home^.  thouch  to  i  morli 
are  those  In  Philadelphia.  WashinRlon,  Cindnnati.  and  St.  Lrmi*.  Iq  •  lev  •- 
ftance^  •  huihling  has  also  been  jeiven«  and  in  one  or  two  Un<1.  Ncurfy  all  thrNa* 
have  received  fnvore  of  various  kinds  from  the  public.  A  stmele  fair  hn^caumJk 
netted  i>  much  as  several  thousand  dollars.  In  some  instances  mil*  buM»fci*>— 
a  generous  r^poase  from  the  public  In  several  cases  tbe  blind  hare  aiikd  IB M^ 
Ing  fund*- 

•  The  greater  part  of  thh  belonji;s  to  two  or  three  homes. 

■Only  a  few  Have  !(pcci6c  a^r  llmitAttonn  The  Chapiii  Mtmorat  HOTtii^ 
none  under  60,  and  the  TndustriaJ  Home  for  Blind  Wnm^ri  d  l*hn\MdaitMt  pn^ 
none  over  so.   Some  home*  decline  to  ret  eive  confinnr  Tbt  Cbi|iii  tt* 

is  for  ** respectable  blind  pentonA  who  by  rcnson  of  ;il  ^^itjr  <fv  ffii^** 

earn  thdr  own  livelihood  and  who  otherwise  vmihi  tfC  »tthuu1  a  bna''  tki 
St  Jo*eph**  Home  ol  New  York  i»  "for  the  b«ielit  of  blind  WMovn  wWlwt^ 
frirnd«t  In  cire  for  them  fir  mean^  properly  to  support  them/*  Sev«raJ  of  iteh^ 
have  one  or  more  blind-deaf  Inmate*. 

•  Tbit  may  someUmts  be  ^ighily  higher  for  peraons  of  adYtatiid  af» 
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le  United  States  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  four  hundred 

id   fifty. ^     Of  these  probably  nine- tenths  are  women, 

le  number  of  inmates  in  particular  homes  varies  from  ten 

less  to  nearly  one  hundred,  the  average  being  about 

renty-five  or  thirty.^ 

Though  in  most  homes  no  work  may  be  required  in  return 
►r  the  support  of  the  inmates,  yet  into  the  greater  number 
lere  have  been   introduced  several  suitable  industries, 
le  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro\ide  occupation,  as  well  as 
afford  a  modicum  of  financial  aid  to  those  so  engaged.^ 
homes  in  which  there  may  be  some  young  blind  i>ersons, 
there  is  usuall)"  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  also  given.* 

*  In  some  of  the  industrial  homes  to  be  con^dercd  in  later  chapters,  there  are  a 
'certain  proportion  of  the  inmates  who  do  little  or  no  real  work,  and  who  in  fact  are 

in  a  "home  for  the  blind."  Such  are  mainly  the  ag&.\  and  the  in&rm.  In  Illinois  a 
separate  home  for  this  daai  b^  been  asked  lor.  Report  of  I llinois  Board  of  C harities, 
,igo8,  p.  236. 

*  Several  of  the  homes  are  crowded,  and  some  have  long  waiting  lists 

■  In  practically  all  the  homes  industrial  work  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
IJy  in  those  at  Ctndnnati,  Pliiladelphia  (Indtistrial  Home  for  Blind  Women), 
Tasluni^on,  Worcester,  New  York.  City  (Statcn  Island  and  Manhattan),  Jersey 
City,  fiayonne,  5l  Louis,  Nashville,  and  Des  Moines.  The  main  industries  ad^orded 
are  sowing,  weaving,  and  knittixig,  with  some  chair  caning  and  basketry.  Sales  are 
•ooiedines  considerable,  now  and  then  comparing  not  unfavorably  with  those  of 
the  regular  industrial  establishments. 

*  For  table  in  respect  to  homes  for  the  bHnd,  ace  Appendix  C 


Note  to  CttAPTEK  XXX. — On  homes  for  the  adult  blind,  see  Census  Reports 
"Benevolent  Institutions,"  1Q15;  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charity,  1865, 
p.  lii.;  RefKjrt  of  Peonsylvania  Board  of  Public  Charities,  1871,  pp.  xx.,  Uii.;  Report 
of  Trustees  of  Kansas  Charitable  Institutions,  1S8S,  p.  162;  ProcccdinRs  of  Min- 
nesota Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  i8qo,  p.  38;  Indiana  Bulletin  of 
ities  and  Correction,  June,  1807,  p.  34;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
»n,  vii.,  looa,  3.  June,  p.  32;  xvH.,  1911,  a,  July,  p-  72;  Report  of  Royal  Commis^ 
on  the  Blindt  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.  (England),  1S89,  p.  419;  Report  of  Ohio 
Sdbool.  1SS2,  p.  14;  tSoi,  p.  137  (5th  reonion  of  former  pupils,  iSgo):  1895,  pp.  104, 
(6lh  reunion  of  former  pupils);  igoo,  p.  os  (7th  reunion  of  former  pupils); 
p.  S;  Pennsylvania  Institution,  iSSi,  p.  16;  Minnesota  School,  1912, 
fspoeedings  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1894.  p<  60: 
of  American  Assodation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1905,  p.  27;  1907, 
»  ti4,  191 1,  p.  Si'.  J-  J'  Dow,  *'Homes  for  Blind  Women,"  1912;  J.  W, 
**  Abilities  and  Achievements  of  the  Blind,*'  1905,  pp.  aoj,  SSQ,  42S: 
,  iv.»  1903,  p.  tj;  ChariHes  Reoiew,  idi.,  tpot,  p,  583;  Catkofk  World,  Ixvii., 
p.  507;  Orphans*  Messenger  and  Advocate  of  the  Blind  (St.  Joseph's  Home), 
tgoo,  Jan.,  1901;  Yokes  from  Dtirhlamt,  March,  June,  1016;  Ohio  Harp,  vi., 
"xQOd*  P^  99;  NaslmUe  Bonntr,  April  6. 1905. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND:  HOMES  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREX 


Object  of  Homes  for  Blind  Children 

The  question  of  homes  for  blind  childr«i  is  in  sQaiede|ltt. 
related  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  blind,  and  itt 
treatnu^nt  here  may  seem  to  be  a  temporar>'  depaittiie  fnB 
the  concerns  of  the  adult  blind.  Yet  as  such  provbioBi 
in  its  nature  largely  material,  and  as  it  is  to  a  coi 
extent  similar  to  the  matter  of  homes  for  the  adult  Wiiiil, 
it  may  perhaps  properly  be  considered  in  this  place. 

For  a  certain  projx>rtion  of  blind  children  under 
age»  principally  blind  infants,  there  has  in  some  quirtrf? 
been  felt  to  be  a  need  for  special  homes.     Such  chtidroi 
are  in  the  main  those  without  homes  of  their  own,  or  tlic* 
whose  home  en\'ironment  is  not  of  a  proper  chamler*  flf 
who  cannot  receive  at  home  the  attention  dcananded  by 
them.    Objection  to  the  plan  lies  chiefly  in  the  CGQ^ictia 
that  it  is  not  a  \vise  policy  to  separate  children  from  thdr 
own  homes — an  objection  which  we  have  already  had  oca- 
sion  to  note  in  our  discussion  regarding  day  schools.   Dfr 
approval  may  also  arise  on  a  ground,  which  is  bdng  »■ 
creasingly  regarded  in  child  welfare  work,  namely,  tint  fi 
children  must  be  taken  from  their  homes,  it  is  bctttf  to 
have  them  '^boarded  out'*  among  families  qualified  XocMti 
for  them  than  to  have  them  congregated  in  one  instituOA 
Yet  the  force  of  such  arguments  is  in  considerable  part  ta* 
when  applied  to  the  treatment  of  blind  babies;  and  if  there 
is  justification  for  special  homes  for  any  children,  llicnti* 
added  justification  with  resp>ect  to  those  for  duldrcsi  A 
arc  blind.    With  ver>'  y()»jng  blind  children  there  Is  reqtaW 
particular  care,  often  of  a  medical  nature,  which  nuy  fc< 
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large  part  wanting  in  the  individual  home.    Not  infre- 
[quently  blind  children  are  discovered  living  in  very  un- 
toward surroimdings,  especially  where  the  parents  are  poor 
id  ignorant;  and  in  such  cases  they  may  be  subject  to 
>sitive  neglect.^ 

Homes  for  blind  children  have  in  fact  a  much  larger 

iction  than  that  of  mere  child-caring  establishments. 

'Properly  conceived,  they  combine  three  features:   (i)  a 

nursery  for  the  care  and   development  of   blind  babies; 

[(2)  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  various  complaints, 

^ecially  of  those  affecting  the  eye,  wliich  in  some  cases 

lay  result  in  complete  or  partial  restoration  of  sight;  and 

3)  a  kindergarten  department,  in  which  a  certain  amount 

►f  instruction  may  be  afforded  to  the  older  children. 

Present  Extent  and  Organization  of  Homes 


» 


The  furst  home  for  blind  children  to  be  established  was 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1893,  as  a  department  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  later  being  removed 

Farmington.  It  was  followed  by  the  Boston  Nursery 
for  Blind  Babies  in  1901  (now  at  Roxbur>^);  the  Dyker 
Heights  Home  and  Kindergarten  for  Blind  Children  in 
Brookl>Ti,  New  York,  in  1904;  the  Brooklyn  Home  for 
Blind,  Crippled,  and  Defective  Children  in  1907;  the  Catho- 
lic Institute  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  (Bronx)  in 
1909;  the  Arthur  Home  and  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Summit,  New  Jersey,  in  19 10;  and  the  Monroe  Home 
and  Hospital  for  Blind   Babies  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  in 

There  are  thus  seven  special  homes  for  blind  children  in 


t  In  ccrtalf]  iQilances  day  nurseri^,  or  cr^es,  may  aJso  be  desirable.  A  part  of 
the  vrork  (or  young  blind  children,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  b  done  by  the  kinder^ 
|{%rten  departments  of  the  schoob,  though  of  course  children  below  the  prescribed 
«Ke  csJinot  be  receive<i.  A  ncit  unirapujnumt  work  of  a  temporary  character  fa  also 
(Jane  by  eye  SLnd  ear  infirmanes  of  some  of  the  iarf^er  ciLi«a.  In  a  few  instances  blind 
dAfno  arc  received  by  orphanages  and  other  child-caring  institutions. 

•  Most  of  the  home«  were  founded  as  the  result  of  interest  on  the  part  of  certain 
philanttiropic  women. 


k 
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the  United  States,  all  but  one  being  in  the  East.  They  ut 
found  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Set 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan^  there  being  three  a 
New  York.  The  homes  are  all  private  affairs^  ihdr  iro- 
mediate  direction  being  vested  in  boards  of  trustees.  Tit- 
of  the  homes  in  New  York  are  under  the  auspices  ol  tk 
Roman  Catholic  Church.*  The  remaining  home  in  Net 
York  and  the  homes  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigm  m 
branches  of  the  International  Sunshine  Society.  Tht 
home  in  Connecticut  is  a  part  of  the  school  for  the  bfc>4 
The  home  in  Massachusetts  is  in  the  hands  of  a  soddtf 
organized  for  the  purpose.-  In  most  cases  the  homes  se 
inspected  by  the  State  board  of  charities  or  a  similar  bodf. 
in  Connecticut  the  inspection  being  made  by  the  spaM 
board  of  education  for  the  blind.  The  homes  in  New  Yort 
New  Jersey,  and  Michigan  are  regarded  as  in  pari  tiiact 
tional  institutions,  with  appropriate  educationai  suptf- 
vision. 

The  homes  are  to  some  extent  supported  by  private  att- 
tributions,  which  in  certain  cases  amount  to  seA'cral  tlw- 
sand  dollars  a  year.^  But  though  nominally  priN*atc  i»- 
stitutions,  they  are  aided  in  greater  or  less  measure  by  pfH^ 
lie  subsidies.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  tak- 
ing an  educational  character,  in  some  of  which  mudi  thf 
greater  number  of  the  inmates  are  public  charges.  Tbt 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  the  homes  is  not  fir  fron 
$80,000,  or  not  much  l>elow  $400  for  each  child.  The 
of  all  the  plants  is  over  two  hundred  thousand  doiDan. 

The  number  of  children  in  a  single  home  varies  hm 
half  a  score  in  the  smallest  to  over  half  a  hundred  in  thr 

1  The  Brookl>^  Home  for  Blind.  Crippled,  And  Defective  Ctuldrm,  mi  Hj  mm* 
implies.  indudeA  other  classes  as  well. 

*  The  number  of  trustees  of  the  Boston  Nursery  is  12.  Anniul  duo  ol  asrna^ 
members  with  respect  to  it  are  |i ;  of  sustaininf  members,  %$i  of  fift  aHBb<i\i4* 
and  of  meciortal  Ufe  members,  $100. 

'The  homes  which  luve  benc6te<i  mo^t  from  private  dooaciofki  mm  Ifav  ^ 
MuttdiQAetts.  New  York  (Dyker  Heights),  and  New  Jersey.    Tha  fm  fat 
in  pftTtictiUr  are  further  oasanted  by  endowment  funds.    Aid  Co  hoiMi  is  1 
received  by  means  of  entertainmenu.    Not  a  Utile  hu  oooM  la 
from  mite  box  collect  tons. 
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rgest.    In  all  there  are  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  two 

hundred.  The  age  limit  to  which  ciiildren  are  permitted 
remain  is  usually  five,  six,  or  eight  years,  or  even  higher 
some  cases,  especially  where  an  educational  recogmtion 

IS  given.*  There  is  sometimes  a  formal  requirement  of 
y,  even  in  part,  from  those  able,  though  in  practice 

such  is  seldom  charged,*    A  portion  of  the  inmates  in  most 

of  the  homes  arc  from  other  States.^ 


Public  Aid  for  Homes 


^M  After  the  establishment  of  homes  for  blind  children,  it 
■was  not  long  till  the  state  was  called  upon  to  take  notice 
of  them  and  to  lend  them  aid.*  Such  action  was  considered 
all  the  more  appropriate  in  view  of  the  work  of  an  educa- 
tional character  which  to  some  extent  had  been  undertaken.^ 
Public  assistance,  first  rendered  by  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1908,  is  now  granted  in  practically  a  dozen  of  the  States, 
extending  even  to  ones  without  special  homes  in  their 
borders.  These  are  Arizona,®  Maine/  Michigan,*  Min- 
nesota,*  New  Jersey/"  New  York/*  North  Dakota/^  Penn- 


I" 


The  ^gi  limit  sometimes  depends  upon  that  at  which  children  may  enter  the 
'pduxil  for  the  blind  in  the  State.    At  the  Brooklyn  Home  for  Bltnd,  Crippled,  and 

[iective  Children  the  upper  limit  is  r6,  and  at  the  Dyker  Heights  Home  12.    Al 
thit  Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind  the  period  is  from  4  to  t6. 

>  Some  of  the  homes  make  particular  efforts  to  discover  blind  babie»,  and  to  see 
that  proper  care  is  given  them  at  home.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  sight  is 
restored. 

•  The  homes  are  usually  crowded,  there  sometimes  being  a  considerable  waiting 
Est,    For  table  as  to  homes,  see  Appendix  C. 

•  lo  some  instances  blind  children  may  be  provided  for  at  public  institutions 
for  defective  or  otbor  class<».  In  Michigan  blind  children  may  be  admitted 
at  the  Stale  public  school  for  dependent  and  ill-treated  children.  Lftws,  HJ17, 
di,  1S8. 

•  On  aid  to  homes,  see  OuAaokfor  the  Blind,  vi.,  191J,  p.  51;  Message  of  Governor 
ol  South  Dakota,  1917,  p.  10, 

•  Laws,  1913,  chs.  g,  36. 

1»  Laws.  1913,  ch.  46. 
•  Laws,  igijj  ch.  2$$. 
•  Laws,  191J,  ch.  384;  Gen.  Stat^  iQUi  l40Si- 
"Laws,  1916,  ch.  134. 
11  Laws„  tgoS,  ch.  6s:  1913,  dts.  60,  333. 
1*  Laws,  tgij.  ch.  67;  Cooop.  Laws,  1913,  §§  1707,  1708. 
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sylvania/   Rhode  Island,-  South   Dakota,'   and  Tcnacy 
see.'*     The  usual  provision  is  that  some  home,  eithef  ii 
or  out  of  the  State,  may  be  contracted  with  for  the  care, 
maintenance^  and  instruction  of  blind  children  who  m 
under  a  certain  age.  often  the  age  of  entrance  into  a  re^golir 
school  or  of  blind  infants  and  other  blind  children  wbo  m 
without  suitable  custody,  the  age  limit  of  the  latter  bBK% 
thus  left  indefinite.^     In  most  cases  the  duty  is  entrusted  fit 
the  State  board  of  education,  though  in  ^Minnesota,  Ncftk 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  to  the  board  of  control 
times,  especially  in  Stales  without  local  schools,  ihc 
provisions  applying  to  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
extended  to  include  the  very  youjig.    In  certain  instances 
aid  is  formally  offered  only  to  children  whose  parents  inr 
unable  to  furnish  proper  support;  and  in  most  instanoolk 
consent  of  the  parents  is  necessar\\     Wliere  a  specific  som 
is  allowed,  this  is  frequently  not  far  from  $400  a  year.* 

>  Lavs.  1013,  p.  ts&;  igt5»  p.  483. 
•Laws,  1013,  p.  55^ 
•Laws,  1017.  ch.  150, 
•Laws,  1015,  ch.  8«;  Ann.  Code,  1017.  $  afisoa. 

>  In  Miduj;an  the  limit  is  6  years;  in  Arijiona,  t,  or  la  some  caao  it;  la  TfluaHt 
1 2,  or  in  some  cases  16;  in  Pennsylvania,  S,  or  in  some  cases  la,  or  dres  muok* 

*  The  amount  is  $t  a  day  in  Arizona,  New  York,  and  Rhode  lUaad;  ni  tip 
a  day  tn  Pennsylvania.  In  Michigan  it  is  $5  a  wedc.  but  not  to  ctcmed  Iajb  ' 
all  in  one  year;  and  in  Tennessee.  St  a  day.  but  not  to  eaceetJ  Ss.soo  is  ooi  jof 
In  New  York  fa  a  week  was  at  Brst  allowed  by  the  city,  ajul  l«ler  60  OBlto  ft  W^ 
the  State. 


Note  to  Chapter  XXXI.— On  homei  for  blind  cliildrcn,  we  FlodaA  Laiktf.  # 

lit.,  p.  78:  Proceedings  ot  American  Aasodation  of  Workers  for  the  Bliaii  M«f. 
p.  to8;  Keport  of  New  Jcrse)'  Dcparimeol  of  Charidtt  and  Cnrrertioos,  rotj.P^  «M^ 
Report  of  S^iecial  Committee  of  New  York  State  Boarri  of  Charitia  to  Inwollpili 
the  International  .Sunshine  Society,  1Q14,  p.  46;  Keport  of  Connecticut  8«iei^ 
Education  for  the  Blind,  1904,  p.  16;  Kepurt  of  Depaitmrnt  (nrr  Ihe 
national  Sunshine  Sodely.  «Qi5.  p.  74;  History  of  Inirr 
New  JcfHcy,  lyii:  "The  Little  Bot*k."  Milwaukee,  im  i4 

Inatitulioa,  191  j,  p.  ay;  Western  Pennsylvania  Iu«itituti  --  V»vi 

Magamnf,  xxxii.  (n.  sJ.  1905.  p.  615;  Cmmcfiifut  Unfo  ;  f  1; , 

Hem*  Jommai,  March  i.  ion;  Intrmatumai  Ke^ofd  or  <  .     .  1  mlim.  i . 

18A7.  P-  14S;  Journal  of  Xffdicai  Socuiy  0/  Nne  Jertry,  xiti..  loiOh.  p.  j08;  U*df9 
W^fid,  I.,  tQO^  p.  STi;  V^n  LewKnBfimm  Iiiaga»n<  (Detroit),  May,  iqi&.OwM 
fof  ike  Blmd,  it..  190S.  p.  jo;  v.,  1011,  p.  63;  x^  1016,  p.  74;  Cki^Hiiri  «md  ^C^^ 
mums,  xiv.,  n)OS,  p.  653;  Brooklyn  Ea{lf,  Feb.  >6,  1005;  March  17.  1907;  5«r  r#* 
Berald,  Auir.  ss*  t007;  Bottom  Jownat,  March  15,  iQOj: 
Oct,  7»  lOOS- 
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INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  BLIND:  THE- 
ORETICAL ASPECTS 


^ 


Discontent  with  Industrial  Condition  of  ti^e  Blind 

In  much  of  our  preceding  discussion  respecting  the 
economic  condition  of  the  bhnd  it  has  apparently  been 
assumed  that  the  mass  of  them  were  not  to  be  regarded 
as  potential  wage-earners,  and  that  the  treatment  to  be 
extended  to  them  was  to  be  in  accordance  with  this  con- 
ception. But  from  time  to  time  certain  questions  have 
been  asked  regarding  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the 
blind.  Must  it  be  conce<ied  that  the  blind  cannot  in  some 
part  be  made  to  maintain  themselves  by  honorable  em- 
plojTnent?  Are  there  not  a  number  who  may  be  enabled 
in  some  measure  at  least  to  assist  in  their  support?  Is  it 
not  feasible  to  proxide  occupation  at  any  rate  as  a  set-off 
as  far  as  ix)ssible  to  their  idleness,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
denied  the  priceless  boon  of  mankind — '*  the  blessing  of 
toil"?  Concreteiy,  may  not  some  kind  of  industrial  es- 
tablislrnient  be  afford ed,  or  arrangement  effected,  whereby 
the  blind  may  be  trained  in  a  trade,  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity under  suitable  direction  to  engage  in  imiustrial  em- 
ployment and  to  become  to  some  extent  wage-earners?  Or 
may  not  some  other  industrial  provision  be  made  for  them? 

Such  is  the  question  now  before  us.  It  is  one  of  very 
great  moment,  and  next  to  that  of  the  prevention  of  blind- 
jHess  itself  is  the  most  pressing  one  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
today.  In  any  consideration  of  the  matter,  however,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  think  that  the  problem  of  industrial 
emplovment  for  the  blind  is  a  new  one,  or  that  it  is  but  a 
phase  of  modem  concern  in  them.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 


^ 


I 


CHAPTER  XXX 

HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND:  HOMES  FOR  ADU1.TS 

Possible  Forms  ot  Material  Relief  for  the  Blind 

From  the  various  provisions  which  have  been  made  for 
the  intellectual  benefit  of  the  blind— the  special  schools 
which  are  offered  to  the  young,  and  the  several  agencies 
which  minister  to  the  adult — we  turn  to  pro\isions  of  quite 
different  character.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration 
of  the  measures  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  material 
assistance  of  the  blind  -measures  designed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  meet  their  physical  wants. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
economic  condition  of  the  blind.  We  have  seen  what  pro- 
portion are  able  to  support  themselves.  We  have  also  seen 
upon  what  means  the  remainder,  consisting  of  the  greater 
number,  have  to  depend  for  their  subsistence.  In  the  next 
few  chapters  we  are  to  examine  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  of  a  systematic  character  to  render  appropriate  re- 
lief. Material  aid,  it  is  found,  may  be  extended  in  three 
forms.  Firsts  spedal  homes  may  be  established,  where  the 
blind  may  be  maintained  at  public  or  at  private  expense. 
Second,  special  industrial  establishments  may  be  brought 
into  being,  or  other  industrial  assistance  afforded,  for 
whatever  portion  of  the  blind  may  be  enabled  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  to  contribute  to  their  self-support.  Third,  a 
system  of  pensions  may  be  devised  by  which  regular  public 
grants  are  allowed  to  the  blind,  or  indemnities  of  some  sort 
may  be  provided  for  the  loss  of  sight.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
fourth  method  of  treating  the  material  wants  of  the  blind, 
namely,  a  response  by  the  solicited  to  appeals  in  the  nature 
of  mendicancy.    As  to  the  public  giving  of  alms  it  need  but 
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opening  of  a  school  in  that  State  it  was  declared:  "Hjbt 
if  not  all  of  them  [the  blind]  will  thus  be  enabled  to  oa 

an  honest  li\i*ng/'  ^  In  the  first  report  of  the  Iowa  Sdwi 
the  accepted  view  is  presented  in  ev^en  more  sanguine  itntt 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  blind,  with  proper  iBlliK> 
tion,  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  free  of  chai)^  hm 
their  friends  or  the  State.  There  will  be  as  few  excepdons  kbob^ 
this  class,  according  to  their  numbers,  as  among  tho$e  who  bt*t 
sight. - 

In  an  early  report  of  the  Ohio  School  a  siniiJar  anticqudca 
is  expressed,  but  in  more  guarded  language: 

The  hope  and  expectation  is  that  our  pupils  when  the>'  \am 
here  will  be  able  to  support  themselves  .  .  .  thouj^h  wc  aM 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  exj^ericnce  here  or  elsewhere  in  liif 
country  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  fully  realized.* 

As  further  evidence  of  the  confidence  felt  in  the  resulti«i 
an  industrial  nature  of  the  schools,  we  hnd  that  in  the  d* 
hibitions  of  pupils  given  in  many  States  to  awaken  iJi  ill•<^ 
est  in  the  movement,  prominence  was  very  often  accofiM 
to  this  aspect  of  the  work,  with  a  mon*  '»r  l^-ss  cJCtfUSlt 
display  of  articles  already  produced.* 

The  schools,  however,  as  the  actual  re^uU^  began  to  b 
borne  in  upon  them,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  a  full  appR- 
ciation  of  the  situation,  and  to  the  realization  that  thr 
tasks  which  they  had  set  before  themselves  were  fax  1» 


»  New  York  Aasembly  DocuonenU,  1840.  no.  171.  p.  5  (Rcixnt  ol 
SchuoU  concctning  ItLstlludons  for  Uie  Dtiaf  and  Dumb  ami  fur  tbe 
the  Blind).  "It  is  g^retifying  to  know  that  n  lartav  projionioii  of  the  g^wSmM^ 
lhi&  institution  arc  capdljic  of  eirtiing,  aitd  mauy  of  them  do  eant,  thHr  owtt  M9V 
in  after  life,**    Mc:»&igc  of  Governor  of  New  Vurk,  rSfn,  p.  38, 

*  Kcrjort.  1854,  p.  4. 

*  Report,  1 84 J,  p.  15,  On  etriy  hopes  regstrdinc  the  indtntrCal  pnmtml»d^ 
KhofAi,  ttc  tdiio  Amtrkan  Annals  of  EdmtUiim,  iv„  iftj4,  p  $7g;  v\„  rjtj^ p^ «H^ 
Penniiylvania  Institution,  Addrew  to  the  l*ublic.  i8jn;  Addrrnik  (u  the  CitfaM*^ 
the  State  of  L>etaw»re,  18.14,  p.  5:  AddrcM  to  lAhAbiUnt*  '  XcA^  As 
Account  of  New  York  institution,  x^w,  j>.  15;  By  Uws  of  \  q«i  »Slli 
p.  4;  Report  of  Ohio  School,  ilMS.  P  <>;  Teimaiec  Schooti  %^:m.  ^  i'.  Mviff^ 
School.  }8oa.  p  8g. 

*  The  early  »choc^  drew  forth  nearly  as  modi  wUmiilinMnt  aod  ■itmlhirtu  ^ 
the  ijidustrial  ACCoropUshincnt>  of  their  pupils  ais  for  the  intellectual*  IV  did 
products  exhiliitcd  w^e  iMUhketA.  cnnts,  mttltrc^ikeH,  wttvza  work.  «ml  thaUte. 
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end  their  powers.     At  one  of  the  early  conventions  of 
instructors  the  case  was  thus  stated: 

f  The  great  idea  in  establishing  institutions  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  to  promote  their  real  welfare,  not  only  as  regards 
their  intellectual  and  social  imfjrovement,  but  in  fitting  them 
for  self-support.  The  action  of  the  legislatures  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  this  expectation,  and  they  continue  to  be  liberally 
supported  for  the  same  reason.  The  experience  of  this  country 
and  of  Europe  has  not  realized  this  hope.' 


The  explanation  was  simple: 


^ 


They  (the  blind)  have  been  taught  habits  of  industry  at 
hool,  but  because  they  cannot  earn  enough  by  iheir  labor  to 

supply  both  board  and  clothing,  tliey  must  either  beg  or  go  to  the 

filmshouse.^ 


'  Not  only  did  the  schools  recognize  this  condition,  but 
many  of  them  feit  a  keen  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
They  questioned  themselves  as  to  what  should  yet  be  done; 
and  the  most  frequent  query  was  whether  they  should  not 
offer  some  sort  of  industrial  provision  as  a  continuation 
of  their  duty  to  the  blind  who  had  once  been  their  pupils. 
By  some  this  was  formally  proposed  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  by  a  few  it  was  actually  attempted,  as  we 
shall  later  see. 

The  schools  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  discovering 
how  former  pupils  were  faring  after  they  had  left  the  friendly 
roofs  that  had  sheltered  them  and  were  battling  with  the 
world.  There  was  frequent  occasion  to  note  a  tendency 
in  them  to  look  back  to  the  schools  for  help  and  guidance 
when  the  struggle  was  going  hard.  Brave  as  might  be  the 
efforts  of  the  blind  man,  they  were  often  insufficient  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  were  before  him.  In  the  words 
of  an  Indiana  report: 


I    He  has  failed  just  where  almost  any  other  person  with  even 
inferior  education  and  skill  in  his  trade  would  have  been  success- 


ProceciJin>fs  of  Amtrfcan  Associaliori  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1874^  p.  3a. 
»  Report  of  ^faryland  School,  1873,  p,  1 1. 
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occasional  later  exception,  finding  that  they  were  not  ik 
proper  places  for  the  task,  gave  up  the  thought  of  esubid^ 
ing  industrial  departments  for  adults  in  connection  intk 
their  work.  So  completely  had  the  tide  now  turned  tlat 
only  a  score  of  years  after  the  resolution  just  mentioMi 
had  been  adopted,  the  opinion  was  exprcss<'d  that  tf  sod 
a  resolution  had  been  then  offered  it  would  not  **havf  T^ 
ceived  two  votes  in  the  convention  of  1874-  **  * 

Though  the  schools  had  abandoned  the  plan  ot  luniis- 
ing  through  themselv^es  industrial  pro\dsion  for  their  Ifsma 
pupils,  their  interest  in  the  well-being  of  those  whom  tkff 
had  once  instructed  was  in  no  wise  diminished.  Tbcfc^ 
lief  was  still  general  among  them  that  in<  lust  rial  estiMib' 
ments  of  some  kind  should  be  made  available:  only  oof 
their  judgment  had  veered  to  the  necessity  of  the  citllioi 
and  maintenance  of  such  as  independent  imdcrtiknqgk 
free  from  direct  union  with  ihera.  The  reasoning  as  to  tbt 
original  problem  remained  the  same;  and  the  fate  of  thesr 
former  pupils  in  the  world  still  bore  heavily  upon  liifni 
The  desire  for  a  shop  and  the  relation  which  it  should  sm- 
tain  to  the  schools  in  the  benefits  otTered  by  them  art  tim 
expressed  in  an  early  report  of  the  Ohio  School : 

This  additional  plan  of  benevolence  would  seem  to  finish  tif 
work  so  nobly  be^un  and  continued  by  the  state,  and  at  oact 
cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  sometimes  saddened  by  lit 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  their  future  prospects.* 


Thus  much  for  the  early  recognition  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind  who  had  attended  the  special  sdmkr 
and  for  their  efforts  to  deal  with  the  situation.  AttcnticB 
may  be  directed  to  the  present  day  aspects  of  the  matter. 
It  is  found  that  the  practical  achievements  of  the  tdboob 
from  the  beginning  down  to  this  time  have  consisted 
the  most  pari  in  the  pro\iding  of  a  literary  education 
their  pupils,  with  the  furnishing  of  an  industrial  tqafp- 

'  Kctxirt  uf  Maryland  Scbooli  187$*  p.  tfi. 
•  Report,  1846,  p.  0. 
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lent  which  may  prove  one  insufficient  to  answer  in  the 

rorld  outside.     There  has  been  complaint  on  many  sides 

as  to  this  state  of    affairs,    and    frequent    fingers  have 

P^-'^en  pointed  to  the  condition  of  those  who  have  had  a 
ichooling."  ^  The  schools,  so  far  as  their  aims  are  con- 
med,  are  thqs  represented  by  the  Commission  for  the 
iind  of  Massachusetts: 

They  are  distinctly  educational,  and  their  dominant  concep- 
tions academic;  their  curriculum  is  mainly  literar>*,  and  their 
methods  scholastic.  .  .  ,  The  present  industrial  training  is 
otyped.  .  .  ,  The  schools  are  organized  and  managed 
e  the  public  schools,  .  .  .  their  graduates  are  left  to  sink  or 
m.  .  ,  ,  Hitherto  but  feeble  and  unsystematic  effort  as  a 
rule  has  been  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  or  to  establish 
bureaus  of  information  or  employment.  .  .  .  Consequently 
many  of  the  blind  lose  heart  and  hope,  and  fail  for  lack  of 
opportunity  or  of  general  business  caf?acity  to  maintain  them- 
selves or  to  contribute  much  to  their  own  supj>art,  even  when 
they  have  learned  a  handicraft  during  their  pupilage. ^ 

The  State  Board  of  Control  of  Wisconsin  thus  refers  to  the 
condition  of  the  blind: 

p  There  are  many  adult  blind  in  this  State  who  have  learned 
trades  at  the  Stale  school  for  the  blind  or  elsewhere,  but  who 
are  greatly  embarrassed  by  reason  of  their  infirmity  in  securing 
employment,  and  who  fijid  themselves  unable  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  having  sight  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
trade.  =* 


tt 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of  California 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  situation  in  that  State,  where 
ere  is  also  an  industrial  home: 


*  Of  fonucT  pupils  of  one  school,  only  five  per  cent  are  said  tu  be  self-supporting. 
Froceeriin^  of  National  Conference  vt  Cbvriiies  and  Correclion,  igo?,  p.  480;  Pro- 
ceedinipsor  American  Association  of  Workers  for  tKc  Blind,  1907*  p.  88;  Outlook  fof 
ike  BUmd,  ii.,  1008,  p.  10.  See  also  American  Journal  0/ Socvihgy,  vii.^  rooa,  p.  531 
Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1888,  p.  irj, 

•  Report,  1906,  pp.  8,  10. 

■  Report^  1904,  p.  4JS.  The  commission  for  the  bliiwi  of  New  York  has  found 
that  the  tntda  of  the  blind  ore  not  "  selling." 
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The  management  of  the  institution  for  the  blind  savs  tkl 
they  leave  tie  industrial  training  of  the  blind  for  the  Vgac 
and  the  home  in  reality  only  trains  men  in  the  manuiaccnf  if 
brooms.  It  must  therefore  be  conceded  that  the  trntani 
education  of  the  blind  in  this  State  is  v^rv  ^4  mi*  ' 

In  Ohio  it  is  affirmed  that  "the  teaching  01  liic  :m 
has  benefited  but  a  few."  - 

The  situation  of  the  blind  after  they  leave  school  b  tiw 

further  described: 

Many  of  the  States  have  been  generous  in  thtir  pro\iiionMCj 
the  education  of  the  young  blind.  .  .  .  At  the  close  of  the 
period  of  their  lives,  however,  at  the  most  critical  jwacsm, 
when  their  whole  future  is  to  be  determined,  in  this  comfiff 
intelligent  interest  seems  suddenly  to  cease,  .  ,  ,  [Th«  hm£ 
have  outgrown  the  school,  and  we  have  no  place  for  thrm  is  Uk 
active  world.  •  ,  .  They  have  no  business  training.  HiSf 
of  them  have  no  profession,  most  of  them  have  no  trade.  S«m 
of  them  have  been  ambitious  students  in  music  and  pk» 
tuning  ,  .  -  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  poor  and  wt6- 
out  friends.  They  ma}'  be  willing  and  even  anxious  to  wcri 
but  to  get  started  and  established  is  an  almost  in  --^ 

If  the  school  training  hiis  been  in  music,  which  is  .  ■ 
rcct  ear  and  any  natural  ability  are  found,  there  still  raain 
the  great  difficulty  of  finding  pianos  or  organs  to  pby,  xni 
lacking  the  opportunity,  the  costly  training  Rtven  by  the  Stite 
goes  for  nothing,  and  a  life  of  unwilling  dependence  foUowi^' 


Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  blame  for  the  state  of 
found  to  be  existing  can  only  in  the  slightest  degree  attidi^ 
to  the  schools.     The  blind  man,  as  we  have  already 
large  measure  discovered,  presents  a  peculiarly 
problem  in  any  community,  and  despite  the  best  and 
practicable  industrial  mstruction  available,  his  may  pcwt 
a  sorry  existence.*     With  continued  direction  and  oVW-j 


A  wuOftr  UjftlcctMni  »  atfiily  1 


•  Report,  100^,  p,  78- 
'  Ohio  .^{iUe  htciikiit  Jimmoi,  v.,  igog.  p.  47*. 

Ujc  Ohio  Comn  •  -'■  .  f  r  the  BHnd. 

•Chaniiei  .:  "terns,  wil,,  toos*  V  497* 

•  "  It  ii  onl>  I  lal  cjiises  aad  under  c«peda%  Uvxifahle t 
it  iUie  tclioolj  uiii  riisure  the  blind  man  a  livctihtHxI.  .  .  .    Tt  is  not  ■wpiiMCtbt 
some  of  the  bot  friend*  of  the  bliod  have  leriously  quatioDed  mhet^  duf  ttaH  f^ 
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his  position  may  be  somewhat  bettered;  but  even  if 
ere  a  task  easy  of  itself,  it  is  hardly  one  that  should 
id  upon  the  schools,  and  one  not  to  be  assumed  with- 
rious  detriment  to  their  appointed  business.'  For 
hools  to  offer  a  course  of  training  that  would  be  en- 
satisfactoty  in  after  years  would  be  a  ready  solution 
e  matter;  but  uith  blindness  the  thing  that  it  is,  this 
I  not  now  appear  to  be  within  the  range  of  the  achiev- 
i  The  most  that  can  be  asked  of  the  schools  is  that 
t  provide  the  most  practical  and  suitable  trades  that 
me  found,  and  ones  adjusted  to  the  farthest  degree 
Ible  to  the  requirements  and  opportunities  of  the  life 
pUow.  With  this  their  main  duty  is  done:  they  are 
Ived  from  the  responsibility  for  the  general  industrial 

fition  of  their  former  pupils. 
is  furthermore  to  be  said  that  the  schools  do  not,  after 
Inake  an  entirely  poor  showing  with  regard  to  the  eco- 
Ic  standing  of  their  former  pupils  when  this  is  corn- 
ed with  the  standing  of  the  adult  blind  in  general.    As 
|iave  found,  the  proportion  of  the  blind  who  are  gain- 
employed  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  for  those  who 
attended  school  as  for  those  who  have  not;  while  the 
rtion  of  such  who  are  self-supporting  is  one-fourth 
r  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter,  and  the  earnings 
e  one  are  twice  as  great  as  those  of  the  other  (though 
t  is  also  to  be  shared  by  schools  not  primarily  for  the 
with  due  consideration  as  well  given  to  other  fac- 
'    We  have,  in  addition,  the  statements  of  some  of 
^schools  respecting  the  proportion  of  their  graduates 
are  self-supporting.    In  the  case  of  the  Ohio  School 
is  given  as  77  per  cent; '  of  the  Mar>'Iand  School,  as  70 

remain  a  helpless  and  dependent  dass/'    Report  of  Mtfinesota  School,  1893, 

pile  State  school  for  the  blind  ta  not.  and  while  k  remains  a  schoof  cannot,  be 
led  to  furnish  those  adult  persons  with  proper  facilities  to  pursue  their  respec- 
without  serious  injury  to  the  school"    Report  of  Wisconslii  Board  of 
igo4.  P»  4.^5. 
pp.  57-59.  65. 
rt.  1905.  p.  10 1  (8th  reunion  of  former  pupils). 
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per  cent; '  of  the  Wisconsin  School,  as  75  per  cent; '  of  the 
North  Carolina  School,  as  85  per  cent; '  and  of  the  Kans8& 
School,  as  80,  or  perhaps  90,  per  cent,*  Of  68  pupils  grad- 
uating from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  from  188S  to  1906, 
it  has  been  found  that  85  per  cent  are  successful  in  later 
hfe,  and  that  of  340  pupils  not  graduating,  29  per  cent  are 
self-supporting,  and  16  per  cent  partially  so.*  Of  60  fonnef 
pupils,  taken  at  random,  who  had  finished  a  course  at  the 
New  York  Institute  from  1892  to  191 2,  there  were  56.7  per 
cent  who  were  regarded  as  successful,  28.3  per  cent  as  par- 
tially so,  and  15,0  per  cent  as  unsuccessful .•  Of  37  gra<i- 
uatcs  from  the  New  York  State  School  from  1901  to  i^, 
all  hut  three  or  four  are  reported  to  be  earning  a  compdcJt 
livingJ  An  estimate  of  successful  graduates  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  without  assistance  for  the  country  « 
large  is  50  per  cent.*  From  advices  received  directly  from 
certain  of  the  schools,  the  proportion  of  graduates  who  are 
successful  ranges  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  and  of  fonntf 

^  Baltimoff  Amrrksn,  May  ao,  loo.?. 

*  RepMjrt  of  Wisconsin  Eoard  of  Control.  1908,  p.  268. 

*  Report,  Ty<y>,  p,  i,^:  Ouftaok/or  the  Blind,  m.,  iQiOr  P-  i7i;  Proceeding* flt  A»e^ 
lean  A&socuition  of  Workers  Tor  the  Blind,  igog,  p.  45;  ProoMdblcs  ol  MaliMrf 
Education.  xAssodation,  iqio,  p.  1052. 

*  Report  iRq6,  p.  8.  In  a  report  of  two  years  before  it  was  stated  thftt  oeifiW 
cent  were  self-supjxjrting.    Report,  1804.  P   i,V 

*  Report.  [Q07.  p.  14.  Of  151  pupils  discharged  from  this  institution  from  nM 
to  IQ07  who  coutd  be  exaittined,  63  were  considered  to  have  '*good*'  pimptta^ 
success,  36  "fair/*  and  18  poor;  while  34  were  rcKarded  ms  incapable,  most  rf«A 
being  hopelessly  feeble-nunded  or  physically  ill.  Those  who  had  the  moit  EtraHMl 
chances  usually  had  some  sight.    Fbid.,  igia,  p.  15. 

*  Report,  191 7,  p.  28,  Of  305  blind  persons  in  almshouses  in  New  York  in  A% 
the  propoition  who  had  lost  si^ht  under  the  twentieth  year  was  tsjo  pef  opli  V 
i8g5,  of  276,  11.6  per  cent;  and  in  iqos,  of  .i6r,  0,1  percent.  Of  the  nuamber io ilTU 
only  17  had  attended  a  school  for  the  blind;  In  tftijs,  »?:  and  in  1907,  n.  ThisnxM* 
that  of  over  s  thousand  graduates  IKnng  in  1905,  only  21  were  so  situatec).  W  B 
Wait,  ••  Three  Spcdat  Studies  in  the  Sociology  of  the  Blind.'*  1006,  See  ilv  IN** 
of  New  York  Institute,  iSyg,  p.  2$;  1895,  p.  15;  1906,  p.  jj. 

'  Report.  tgoS,  p.  la.  It  is  also  stated  that  of  tbose  who  have  tesnted  edUi« 
trades,  50  per  cent  are  self-supporting,  and  of  those  who  have  iaamed  othA  ^f^ 
60  to  70  per  cent.    Ibid.,  iSgj,  p.  9. 

■  Procecthngs  of  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  igo6,  J^  ^^'j;, 
"Our  graduates,  with  but  a  few  exceptions  are  making  an  iodepeodeat  tt*^ 
Missouri  School,  Story  of  tbe  Blind,  igoi.  In  Indiana  of  ^g  bUod  pemamiamA^^ 
self  «;(iPiK)rting,  jo,  or  770  per  cent,  had  attended  a  school  for  the  bVo4«  V^ 
135  in  need  of  industrial  (raining,  59,  or  43.6  per  cent,  had  M 
Builctia  of  Cba,rilie^  &nd  Cortectiua«  Dec.,  1914^  p.  49&. 
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pupils,  SO  far  as  an  estimate  is  ventured,  from  20  to  90  per 

That  the  graduates  of  the  schools  do  better  than  other 
blind  persons  seems  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated — a  re- 
sult that  speak-s  well  indeed  for  the  schools.  Unfortunately, 
however,  only  the  smaller  part  of  the  pupils  graduate ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  greater  number  are  much  better  off 

I  economically  in  the  world  than  those  of  tlie  blind  who  have 
never  been  affected  by  the  schools.  The  net  effect,  then,  of 
the  schools  upon  the  industrial  condition  is  of  limited 
diaracter*  Despite  their  efforts,  which  are  usually  both 
earnest  and  intelligent,  and  generally  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected in  the  circumstances,  the  industrial  possibilities  of 
the  blind  are  found  to  be  so  circumscribed  that  the  impress 

,  able  to  be  made  upon  the  situation  as  a  whole  is  not  marked, 

BlNnuSTRlAL  CONDITION  OF  PERSONS   BeCOMUNG  BlINB  IN 
Adult  Life 

From  attention  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  blind 
who  have  attended  the  schools,  we  turn  to  that  in  respect 
to  the  blind  who  have  become  so  in  adult  life,  and  who 
consequently  have  not  had  connection  with  them.  The 
lituation  with  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  be  unproved, 
fcs  we  have  already  found  from  our  previous  extensive  ex- 
miinations.* 

■  lo  Mcmt&iui,  Florida,  Aid  Kansas  the  percentage  for  graduates  is  Kiveo  as  loo; 
I  GoloTidn,  AS  04  (for  males);  in  California,  NorLh  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin, 
H  00;  in  Pennsylvania  (Western),  as  85;  in  New  York  (State  School),  as  80;  in 
ilabama.  Kentucky,  and  Massachysetls.  as  75;  in  Tcias,  as  70;  in  South  Dakota,  as 
^^j|i>d  in  Missouri,  as  60.  The  percentaKc  for  former  pupib  generally  is  given  in 
iiiluw  1990;  in  North  Carolina  as  85;  in  Utah  as  So;  in  Florida  as  60;  in  Kenludiy 
P^Kin  PeoosylvBoia  (WcstemJ  as  40;  in  Saulh  Dakota  as  33:  in  California  as  30; 
I  Texas  as  35;  and  in  Nebra^a  as  20,  In  some  cases  it  is  said  to  be  "very  small/' 
Ikl  tlie  aucoess  of  former  pupils,  see  also  Report  <^  MiMissippi  School.  liiHy,  p,  SI 
lorth  Carolina  School,  1800,  p.  21;  Maryland  School.  1889,  p.  13;  Ohio  School, 
S80,  p.  ly,  New  York  State  School.  16S6,  p.  17;  1903,  p.  15,  1904,  p.  25,  1906,  p.  50; 
fefafaska  School,  igi6,  p.  24;  Bulletin  uf  MissQuri  Board  of  Charities  and  Currec- 
kms,  igio,  no.  3«  p.  s8. 

•Pcnoos  becominir  blind  in  aduU  life  are  descriibed  as  "that  larger  cias.4  tu  whum 
les  as  an  unlooked  for  aJid  dreadful  affictioa,  and  who  are  totally  un- 
to meei  the  rcsponsibtiities  of  life  in  their  new  conditioti.    IVse  mAXi  m 
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It  is  to  be  stated,  however,  that  a  blind  man  otheme 
Iq  good  health  who  loses  his  sight  in  adult  life  is  in  mtm 
respects  better  off  than  one  always  blind.  The  icqetd 
sense  of  self-reliance,  the  industrial  habits,  the  knowksd^<tf 
conditions  in  a  sighted  world,  the  practical  expeiiencer-U 
stand  him  in  good  stead,  and  give  him  an  advantage  of  w 
smal!  value. 

Offer  of  the  Workshop  as  a  Means  of  BETTEUOsr 

From  this  review  of  the  condition  of  the  blinds  wt  m 

at  no  loss  to  understand  why  inquiry  has  been  maide  tv 
after  time  as  to  whether  certain  industrial  prox-i^ioa  ai^ 
not  be  made  for  them  which  would  to  some  extent  at  m 
rate  ameliorate  their  state.  Such  provision  has,  in  its  iniliil 
conception,  usually  taken  the  form  of  the  setting  vp  orf 
special  establishments  suited  to  their  needs,  in  wbidi  tfccy 
are  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  some  part  of  their  livia^ 
This  pr(3posed  action  has  its  theoretical  basis  in  the  i^ 
that  there  exists  in  the  community  a  body  of  men  who  k 
reason  of  a  physical  defect,  namely,  the  loss  of  sagfct  ift 
disqualified  from  engaging  in  the  regular  pursuits  "f  ™ti. 


mfddle  Hfe — often  ns  strong  physically  or  mentally  as  b«  «v«r 
lutdy  stranded,  whether  by  accident  or  diieue  he  i*  deprilvad  ol 
may  have  been  a  mason  or  a  carpenter  or  (oundiyman,  but  for  biai  Ubrf  bbl 
oonipation  is  impossible.  He  must  loirn  a  new  tnde.  a  my  of 
encrgi4».  ...  In  hU  sudden  affliction  everything  seems  hopdeaa.* 
tke  Comfiuftts,  xiit..  1905.  p.  408.  The  condition  of  the  adult  blimt  (a  tln» 
pictured-  "While  among  the  blind  there  are  always  a  few  who.  by  roitfaii  «f  ufeflf 
gifts  or  unusual  oppitnufutics.  wiU  succeed  without  outalde  hcipv  ihg  htm  ■■^9 
are  merely  averaj^c  men  And  women.  W  hen  bliudncaa  oMi>ea  niM|<1w|y.  tba  mm  to  K 
firM  fltunne<i,  then  confu!ied,  then  apfMlled  by  the  apparent  bdpleHBiai «f  ba pn* 
tiun ,  He  has  aJ  wayj.  dc],iciidc<j  utiuct  ht^  eyes  to  guide  his  evcty  mmvmmHL;  ant  «*» 
he  hndti  that  si^Lit  tv  none,  there  corner  a  sense  of  utter  hetplcjapcia.  BifMiialai**^ 
menti  are  imperfectly  coordinated,  and  his  attitude  and  gaJt  take  oa  aACMCpnM' 
awkwardnesa.  In  the  manual  laborer,  the  brain  action  b  not  iisiial||p  tafld.  Th 
routine  muscular  movfoients  under  the  gwd^tnte  of  the  eye  haiw  baoBBt  liii# 
automatic.  When  one  dement  of  the  asaociatcd  f unctiotu  is  taken  ttiniy.  tl»  M^^ 
men!  of  all  becomes  hesitant  and  uncertain.  Then  rapidly  lolkMM  Im  d  t^ 
confidence.  The  man  can  no  longer  do  the  fiiniple  thiogt  lliat  ha  barf  all  kit  Ik 
done,  dt hough  aght  is  not  requireti  to  do  them  "  f^'^  —  T^joft,  l>  toy-  Si»»fe 
Procee<lings  of  New  York  Suu  Cunfcreitce  ot  imi  CatmOim^  •<» 

p.  410;  Report  of  Board  ol  Charities  of  Diatxict  oi  c^lu^-.^ — t,  1901*  p*  f|a> 
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id  who  are  thus  largely  rendered  incapable  of  providing 

»r  themselves  independently.    They  are  to  be  regarded  as 

a  disabled  and  infirm  fraction  of  the  people,"  or  more 

jcifically,  as  "sighted  men  in  a  dark  room."'     Rather 

let  them  drift  into  absolute  dependence  and  become 

distinct  burden,  society  is  to  lend  an  appropriate  help- 

ing  hand. 

I  The  creation  and  maintenance  of  industrial  establish- 
bents,  it  is  to  be  recognized  at  the  outset,  involve  a  not  in- 
lonsiderable  financial  outlay.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Ihey  will  become  self-supporting^  though  under  particularly 
fevorable  circumstances  they  may  approximate  such  a  re- 
sult.^ Evidence  of  this  is  usually  not  long  in  forthcoming 
after  more  or  less  extended  experience,  even  if  it  is  not 
confessed  at  the  very  start.  In  the  case  of  the  industrial 
home  in  California  at  its  opening  it  is  declared  that  *'any 
pretense  that  it  can  be  made  so  [i.  e.,  self-supporting]  we 
believe  to  be  visionary  or  intentionally  deceptive/*  *  Sim- 
ilarly in  the  first  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
it  is  stated  that  "it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  suppo^^ied  that 
such  an  establishment  can  be  self-supporting."  ^  Finally, 
to  use  more  recent  testimony,  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
Conunission  for  the  Blind: 


Satisfactory  as  has  been  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  in 

ealing  with  the  question  of  industrial  work  for  the  blind,  it 

ould  not  be  forgotten  that  certain  conditions  inscpariible  from 


'  "There  ta  no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling  people  to  move  up  a  little 
on  the  bench  of  life,  to  moke  room  for  a  blind  brother,  but  there  is  u  divine 

w  written  in  the  hearts  of  men.  constmining  them  to  make  &  place  for  him,  not 
only  because  he  is  infirm,  but  because  it  is  his  right  to  share  God's  greatest  gift. 
the  privilege  of  man  to  go  forth  to  his  work/'  Vauth's  Companion,  Jan  4,  iqo6.  See 
idso  Helen  Keller,  *'Out  of  the  Dark,"  igij*  P-  iSo;  Outlook,  buodi.,  1906,  p.  983. 

'Such  e^tablUbments  are  "from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  unnecessary,  and 

01  a  social  aspect  undesirable.  ...   But   whether  the  work  is  done  by  the 

te  or  by  charitable  assodalions,  the  money  should  not  be  appropriated  or  solicited 
the  representation  or  expectation  that  scotoic  labor  can  be  camniercially 
table,  or  that  scotoic  labor  can  earn,  or  ought  to  be  expected  to  cam,  an  in- 
^flepcndent  self  support."    Charitkt  and  ihe  Commons,  ivii.,  1906,  p.  410. 

■  Report.  1S87.  p.  7.    See  also  Report  of  Illinois  Board  of  Charities,  t88S,  p,  69. 

•Report,  1875,  P«  >t-  'I'tus  statement  was  made  after  the  experience  of  Ihs 
PeoiiiEylvania  Institution  with  a  shop  in  conaection  with  it. 
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that  work  make  it  unlikely   that  the  shops,  whetlKT 
units  ...  or  larger  units  .  .  .  can  ever  be  made  to  pir  to 
own  way,  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  thb  lIna9^ 
ment  is  not  without  financial  advantage  to  the  ctHe^ii 
that  there  will  be  utilized  whatever  industrial  facultinttt 
still  possessed  by  the  blind,  with  the  promotion  ot  tkv 
industrial  efficiency  to  the  fullest  degree  possible,  li 
addition,  there  are  considerations  of  other  than  fiiuucU 
character  which  are  perhaps  to  be  the  determining  (kmi 
in  the  situation.  In  the  undertaking  a  two-fold  beoditii 
accomplished  for  the  blind  for  the  most  part  imposdUe 
in  any  other  way.  First,  they  are  rendered  to  a  oeitn 
even  though  small,  extent  self-supporting,  and  may  ad^ 
thus  feel  a  degree  of  independence.  Second,  lhe>*  ut 
afforded  occupation,  by  means  of  which  the  dreadful  carat 
of  idleness  is  in  some  measure  lifted  from  their  shoulders 

Though  special  establishments  are  often  the  first  (em 
of  industrial  employment  for  the  blind  to  engage  attm- 
tion,  they  do  not  constitute  the  sole  form  of  such  pro\iMaa 
For  a  ceitain  portion  emplo>'ment  outside  of  tliese, 
the  regular  occupations  of  the  sighted,  will  prove  not 
more  desirable  on  general  grounds,  but  also  more  f( 
in  particular  cases.  The  matter  of  such  wider  em; 
is  to  be  considered  later. 

Sphere  and  Plans  of  Workshops  por  the  Btnoj 

Special  establishments  for  the  blind  may  be 
under  private  or  under  public  auspices.  In  either 
may  be  instituted  as  independent  organizations  or  A&  A 
part  of  a  general  scheme  of  work  for  the  blind.  Under t 
comprehensive  policy,  shops  or  industrial  centen  la^ 
be  created  in  those  communities  where  there  arc  congrtgalcd 
a  sufficient  number  of  blind  persons  capable  of  indwUiil 
employment.    For  an  entire  State  or  for  a  large  iributaiy 

1  R«90tt,  tgio,  p.  ts. 


r 
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territory  there  may  be  provided  some  central  station  or  a 
chain  of  small  shops,  whichever  is  deemed  the  more  feasi- 
ble.^ In  these  establishments  two  things  are  to  be  done: 
instruction  is  to  be  afforded  in  the  industries  chosen  as  most 
suitable,  and  employment  is  to  be  given  after  the  period 
of  training.  Here  under  proper  guidance  marketable  goods 
are  to  be  produced,  and  placed  on  the  market  through  an 
efficient  business  system.  For  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
a  certain  amount  of  sighted  supervision  and  assistance  is 
necessary;  and  this  should  be  at  once  skilled,  practical,  and 
sympathetic.  The  shops  should  be  conducted  as  far  as 
possible  on  thorough  business  principles,  and  should  be  so 
recognized  by  the  public.  Hours  of  employment,  methods 
of  payment,  and  other  features  should  likewise  conform  as 
far  as  possible  with  simikir  details  in  respect  to  norma!  labor. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  employees  of  the  shops,  especially 
those  of  them  who  are  married,  are  to  live  in  their  own 
homes,  coming  to  their  places  of  work  each  day,  after  the 
manner  of  regular  factory  operatives.  In  this  way  their 
lives  are  made  more  like  those  of  people  round  about 
them,  they  are  benefited  by  associations  with  persons 
having  sight,  and  they  can  feel  a  greater  measure  of  in- 
dependence. But  where  this  arrangement  is  not  feasible, 
or  where  there  are  a  certain  number  who  cannot  live  near 
their  homes,  or  have  no  homes,  a  boarding  department 
may  be  attached  to  the  plant,  with  li\ing  supplied  at  the 
minimum  cost.* 

*  For  a  proposal  of  a  national  imlustrial  estiibfJ*hinent,  shw  O.  C.  Brown,  "Le»fal 
WrcMiss  against  the  Blind."  1886.  p.  is:  Bulfaio  Enquirer,  Jan.  ji.  igij. 

•The  former  plan  meets  with  the  wider  favor,  .\nother  reason  advanced  for  it  Is 
that  institution  rules  arc  not  good  for  adults.  For  arguments  in  favor  of  this  ar- 
Tmogement,  see  Report  of  Perkins  Institutiont  1849,  p.  38;  1850,  p.  15;  1851,  p.  ja; 
1858,  p.  34:  Problem^  ii.,  looi,  p.  ij;  Report  of  Wisconsin  BoanI  of  Control,  1006, 
p.  464.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometiracs  contended  for  the  living  in  plan  that 
homelike  features  are  thu^  provided  for  otherwise  humeles>i  men;  thAt  the  inlirin  can 
also  have  a  home;  that  if  the  blind  live  out  they  are  likely  to  have  poor  quarters; 
that  it  ia often  difficult  to  apportion  wages  to  the  needy:  and  that  tlus  is  on  the  whole 
t^  ten  apensive  arrangement.  On  the  gecicnLl  question,  tice  Proceedings  of  Amer- 
ican AjBOCUttton  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1S74,  P-  (*^i  Proceedings  of  American 
Ajudatioa  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907,  p.  117;  Outlook  for  ike  Blind,  ii.,  ioo9 
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Though  the  shop  may  be  organized  as  an  indcpoMk© 
institution,  yet  to  reach  its  maximum  efficiency,  it  sknki 
fit  into  a  general  plan  of  service  to  the  blind,  espedai^i 
conducted  by  associations  or  commissions.  It  m»y  al» 
be  concerned  in  a  number  of  ways  with  blind  persons  Mi- 
side.  It  may  set  up  some  in  individual  trades,  funud^ 
where  necessary  tools  and  materials,  and  may  pronAi 
others,  particularly  women,  with  some  form  of  Ywmc  wA 
It  may  even  encourage  any  of  its  employees  to  leave  lis 
a  desirable  opening  presents  itself  elsewhere.  In  adtttifli 
to  promoting  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  blind,  the  skp 
may  be  useful  in  other  directions,  having  duties  tcTWildi 
the  blind  in  general  Like  the  school,  it  may  now  ai 
then  become  the  center  for  a  considerable  amount  of  "O' 
tension  work/'  acting  as  an  adviser  or  intcrmediar).  ilincet* 
ing  libraries  or  home  teaching,  or  performing  similar  usb. 

PR.ACTICAL  Considerations  Involved  in  the  CRrjitia 
OF  Workshops 

Theoretically,  industrial  establishments  api^nrar  li>  Dt 
the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  blind.  Il  i> 
only  when  the  practical  application  of  the  prindpie  ii 
undertaken  that  serious  difficulties  are  found  to 
themselves. 

In  the  actual  conduct  of  the  shops  there  arc  ccrtiio 
matters  which  hav^e  to  be  met  and  dea.lt  with.  These 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  we  may  call  in 
and  external  difficulties.  In  the  internal  direction  of  tk 
shops  there  are  encountered  handicaps  of  an  order  not  ci* 
perienced  in  general  establishments,^     For  such  a  ombi' 


« In  oertuji  ewes  there  may  be  ttar  th»t  there  wiJJ  be  loch  an  tnflm  «f  i 
for  wofk  as  to  ov'crwhelm  the  fadlities  of  the  esUbUduneDts.  tbcwi^  tliii  wtf  I* 
guBtded  against  tu  some  extent  by  the  limitation  of  admliakm  to  ikafr  li*<IV 
prescribed  qualiftcatioos,  indudinic  mirleticc  in  the  imrnnHatv  locality  ot  ti  tit 
Stale,  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  ol  vayf  be  iaumi  an  easy  matter  to  0vt  w^b 
to  all  the  blind  who  arc  eligible  and  are  entitled  to  enter.  On  the  latter  aaXbf,  «■ 
Report  of  Michigan  Employment  Institution,  1906.  p.  7:  igis,  p,  4o;  CktMa  md 
tkt  CtmfmonSt  xv.,  igo6,  p.  634. 
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idty  of  operations  is  sight  depended  upon  that  in  its 

|>sence  a  severe  and  continued  strain  has  to  be  endured, 

|d  an  incumbrance  to  be  contended  with.*    The  blind 

kist  labor  more  slowly  than  persons  able  to  use  the  eye, 

kd  even  then  they  are  liable  to  make  frequent  mistakes** 

I  nearly  all  cases  there  will  be  certain  processes  accom- 

tkbed  only  with  the  greatest  pains,  while  in  many  even 

mple  steps  will  present  no  little  hardship.    A  considerable 

lution  of  the  workers  may  have  become  blind  late  in  life, 

|th  fingers  perhaps  far  from  deft,  and  it  will  be  no  easy 

tter  for  them  to  adapt  their  faculties  to  the  tasks  in 

d.    Very  many  of  these,  as  well  as  others,  will  find  it 

emely  arduous  to  learn  and  acquire  a  new  trade.    In 

cases  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  possession  of  some 

ht,  however  little,  is  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

The  difficulties  to  be  experienced  by  blind  workmen  who 

iter  industrial  establishments  have  been  thus  expressed: 


fAs 


a  rule  those  who  have  been  employed  in  such  shops  have 

:ome  blind  in  middle  life.    It  is  necessary  for  them,  therefore, 

'* learn  to  be  blind'* — which  means  that  they  will  be  long  in 

luiring  that  speed  and  efficiency  which,  since  their  product 

\t  be  sold  in  the  open  market,  is  an  essentia!  if  the  jndustr>' 

io  pay.    A  more  serious  matter,  however,  is  the  fact  that  most 

I  those  who  become  thus  blind  in  middle  life  have  not  been 

(customed  to  use  their  hands  in  an  occupation  demanding 

iustrial  skill.    They  have  to  be  trained,  therefore,  to  manual 

kterity ;  and  this,  with  adults,  is  always  difficult.  ,  .  .    Manual 

Occsses  without  sight,  if  they  are  to  result  in  good  marketable 

Mucts,  may  be  done  only  under  one  or  more  of  the  following 

Editions:  (r)  more  slowly,  *.  c,  most  manual  processes  are 

tich  slower  without  sight  than  with;  (2)  with  supervision, 

B.,  sight,  and  therefore  supervision,  is  necessary  to  the  prepara- 

m  for  marketing  almost  all  finished  products;  {3)  division  of 

tit  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  blind  can  operate  machines  but  little, 
in  a  few  shops  they  have  been  successfully  installed. 

A  blind  person  is  said  to  have  but  one- third  the  ability  of  a  person  witJi  sight. 
of  Supervisioa  of  Administration  Relative  to  the  Advisability  of  Providing 
for  the  Nndy  Blind,  Massachusetts.  iot7»  Senate  no,  336,  p.  17.    Another 
is  that  the  fonner  poaaesaes  two-third$  the  efficiency  of  the  latter.    Report 
iisouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1916,  p.  4. 
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labor,  i.  c,  most  processes  have  some  steps,  howe^^er  frr.vtiii 
can  be  taken  only  with  the  aid  of  sight.  * 

The  situation  has  been  further  stated  as  follows: 

No  matter  how  experienced  the  blind  workman  is,  he  cuaH 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  as  skillful  as  the  sight  workcn^iii 
therefore  cannot  go  into  the  wage  market  to  compete  lid  i 
man  who  has  his  eyes.  The  latter  can  always  outwork  aod  vakh 
bid  his  blind  competitor,  .  .  .  while  his  sightless  rival  bcvsw 
demand  for  his  services.* 

In  many  stages  of  the  work,  moreover,  the  attcsiUoD  d 
sighted  persons  is  necessary,  while  finishing  touches  k«t 
often  to  be  put  upon  it  by  such  hands.  Indeed,  so  tmporuoi 
is  the  constant  attendance  in  the  shops  of  operatives  tJak 
to  see  that  they  constitute  an  integral  and  a  very 
able  part  of  tJie  employed  force.  The  extent  of 
help  will  var>^  in  diiTerent  shops.  The  present  pi 
are  from  one  in  three  to  one  in  ten,  the  number  usually 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  establishnienl.'i.  A  vwy 
material  consequence  of  this  situation  is  that  a  large  ptft of 
the  amount  paid  in  wages  must  go  to  workers  ha\nng  *dgbt 
which  sometimes  may  reach  more  than  a  third  of  the  total 
sum. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  prime  and  basic  difficiiltie?4  in 
conduct  of  industrial  concerns  for  the  blind  are  of  an  a- 
ternal  character:  in  getting  upon  the  market  prodact* 
which  are  almost  certain  to  be  placed  there  also  by  other 
agencies.  In  this  matter  there  are  several  eamomic  coo* 
siderations  involved.  To  prepare  goods  of  such  quality  4* 
to  meet  on  even  tenns  those  of  competitors,  a  great  str^fl 
is  imposed  upon  the  shops.  This  mean*  that  additioaii 
sighted  help  will  have  to  be  called  into  requisition;  ornwrr 
careful,  and  consequently  slower,  work  on  the  part  of  tht 
blind  will  have  to  f>e  done.     If  the  pro<luct  of  the  latoof 

■  Keport  ol  Afftuiicbuartts  Cotmnission  for  the  Blind,  igio,  pp.  i$^  tj.  SmdB 
Bulletin  of  fowa  Institiitiottfi.  •'..  t8cQ«  p.  5^:  (huhttk  for  (he  BimJ,  rl^  f«iib^« 
Report  of  Pennsylvania  Workiiijr  Home,  1S04.  P'  0^ 

•  ibid.,  IQOO,  p.  0. 
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the  blind  is  measurably  inferior  to  that  ofifercd  by  others, 
sales  of  the  former  cannot  be  expected — ^unless  they  art  in- 
spired by  charity,  and  this  would  defeat  the  very  principles 
upon  which  the  special  shops  are  founded.  The  industries, 
furthermore,  which  are  open  to  the  blind  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  limited  number,  and  hence  there  arc  likely  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  market,  if  tlie  shops  are  at  all  large,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  goods  of  a  very  few  kinds.  In  such 
case  the  articles  are  apt  to  become  a  drug  with  resjiect  to 
these  particular  trades.  The  result  will  be  one  of  three 
things:  the  warerooms  of  the  shops  will  be  overstocked 
with  good.s  that  cannot  be  disposed  of;  the  shops  will  have 
to  shut  down  for  certain  periods;  or  the  workers  will  have 
to  be  employed  in  shifts  or  on  part  time.' 

To  render  the  situation  even  more  unfavorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  blinds  it  happens  thlt  the  industries  avail- 
able for  the  blind,  being  comparatively  simple  in  their 
nature,  are  not  only  found  rather  extensively  in  the  general 
field  of  emplo>Tnent,  but  are  also  those  most  likely  to  be 
selected  in  certain  institutions  engaged  in  industrial  work 
as  but  an  incident  to  their  main  purposes.  Thus  broom 
making,  an  occupation  peculiarly  suited  to  the  blind,  is  also 
in  a  considerable  degree  adapted  to  prison  labor,  and  it  has 
been  a  not  unimportant  form  of  such  labor.  Similarly,  the 
caning  of  chairs,  another  especial  industry  of  the  blind, 
has  been  taken  up  not  infrequently  in  the  workshops  of 
charitable  and  similar  organizations. 

Yet  the  difficulties  which  we  have  enumerated  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  prohibitory,  or  as  a  bar  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  shops.  They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  factors  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
They  may  even  be  looked  upon  as  a  spur  to  compel  under- 
takings upon  strictly  practical  and  scientific  principles. 

»  By  the  M&ssachir»ett<i  Commission  for  the  Blind  it  i*s  jitated  with  respect  to  its 
own  shops:  **A  bffjam  fartory  in  a  »et«htKtrtnif  city  pays  8'i  cents  per  dozen  for 
hfluae  brooms  sewed  on  a  power  machine,  and  men  make  S<  to  $4  per  day  at  ft. 
Our  men,  on  the  other  hand,  blind  and  working  by  hand,  arc  paid  41  cents  per 
dosea.  and  have  difficulty  in  earning  $1.50  per  day."    Report*  iQta,  p.  41. 
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The  main  essential  is  that  there  be  a  full  ad  justmaa  to 
existing  conditions^  which  requires  a  study  of  the  fgatai 
practicability  of  the  industries  to  be  employed,  of  thectpi* 
bilities  of  the  workers,  of  the  local  situation,  of  nei^iboai| 
competition,  of  the  means  of  marketing,  and  of  siiaDat 
circumstances.  With  regard  to  competition  with  pitblk 
or  private  philanthropic  agencies,  the  blind  have  a 
to  expect  that  due  attention  be  given  to  their 
and  needs,  and  that  the  labor  of  others  be 
accordingly*^  The  not  unreasonable  demand  may  also  be 
advanced  that  the  products  of  public  shops  be  used  as  fax  u 
possible  in  public  institutions,  which  will  be  ecanoimy  to  tiie 
state  no  less  than  distinct  aid  to  the  blind . 

Not  only  are  the  shops  to  be  conducted  after  bi 
methods  and  principles,  but  in  the  products  turned 
intrinsic  excellence  is  to  be  secured  at  aD  hazards,  so  tint 
no  apologies  will  have  to  be  forthcoming  for  inferior  wodt 
the  articles  selling  on  their  merit  alone,  without  nppai 
to  sympathy  or  charity.  An  additional  requfremait  h 
that  the  public  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  the 
of  the  blind,  and  a  demand  for  them  thus  created, 
persons  are  incredulous  with  respect  to  the  goods  of  i 
blind,  while  some  are  quite  ignorant  of  their  signifii 
Judicious  and  well-directed  advertising  will  have  lo  bei 
ployed,  with  perhaps  the  enlistment  of  spedal  agents 
the  purpMDse.- 

One  further  matter  remains  to  be  considered  in 
tion  with  the  creation  of  industrial  establishments, 
have  seen  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  their 
penses,  and  that  a  certain  pecuniary  outlay  is  m 
for  their  creation  and  maintenance,  for  the  pro\idinf  of 


1 1n  Michigan  workers  for  the  blind  have  protested  Mniinst  prbon  Ub«r  In 
■Lft  broom  maktn?  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  the  bUnd  can  do.  See  (htmkj^ 
Ikt  Biin4,  iv.,  tyii,  p.  171  (quoting  from  Sagimaw  Courirr  fferaU,  Dec  4t  sort9> 
Proceedings  of  Amencaji  AsiodatioQ  of  Worken  foe  the  Blind,  igii,  pu  x$:  KveX 
ol  New  York  State  School,  1906,  p.  J7>  For  a  afanikr  vkm  with  reelect  to  pniaOt 
(if  chaxttable  iniititutions.  see  Outlook  for  /Jkr  BHmdf  lit,  toi6w  p^  10 1. 

*  For  an  appeal  that  the  public  purchase  the  goods  ol  tike  blind,  wm  R^art  d 
Mliaouri  AMoriallon  foi-  the  Blind,  igia,  p.  la. 
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which  public  or  private  resources  will  have  to  be  looked  to. 
We  shall  even  discover  that  in  certain  instances  it  costs  more 
to  operate  the  shops  than  it  would  to  make  the  blind  an  out- 
right grant  of  money.  Under  these  conditions  one  question 
naturally  arises.  Does  not  the  scheme,  no  matter  by  what 
name  it  is  called,  come  to  "charity"  in  the  end,  whether  of 
a  private  or  of  a  public  kind?  In  one  sense,  it  may  be 
granted,  it  is  so;  but  in  the  broader  aspects  of  the  issue 
it  is  hardly  thus  to  be  characterized.  The  proper  way  to 
look  upon  the  matter  is  that  means  are  but  afforded  for 
the  blind  to  earn  a  greater  or  less  part  of  their  living,  to 
which  end  a  stimulus  is  held  out  and  assistance  lent* 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  however,  an  even  more  im- 
portant question  is  presented.    Is  not  this  after  all  but 
the  ** making  of  work"  for  the  blind?    Does  it  in  its  real 
analysis  amount  to  anything  different?     And  is  this  not 
an  economic  mistake,  evidence  of  the  illusiveness  and 
fallacy  of  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  case  where  resort 
has  been  made  to  it?    The  reply  to  such  questioning,  if  a 
strict  application  of  the  principle  be  insisted  upon,  must  be 
ajl  affirmative  one.     The  charge  that  in  the  institution 
of  workshops  for  the  blind  society  is  hut  "making  work" 
will  have  to  be  admitted,  for   as  independent  economic 
afifairs  alone  they  will  have  to  fall    The  real  answer,  how- 
ever, is  of  larger  bearing,    The  problem  is  to  be  settled  upon 
different  grounds.    The  true  object  of  the  establishments 
is  to  enable  the  blind  to  contribute  to  some  extent  to  their 
o^wn  support,  and  thus  to  become,  as  far  as  the  limitations 
ixnposed  by  their  condition  will  permit,  independent  citi- 
"^ens  of  the  state.    And  in  the  giving  of  emplojinent  to  the 
l>lind,  however  short  it  may  come  of  accepted  economic 
standards,  they  receive  what  is  the  priceless  boon  of  human- 
Icind^ — the  blessing  of  toll — ^to  which  they  are  no  less  entitled 
tlian  other  men. 
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OccirpATioNS  TO  Be  Afforded  in  the  Snofs 


The  matter  of  occupations  to  be  aff order J  m  t 
for  the  blind  belongs  rather  to  the  practical  side  i* 
dustrial  establishments.  It  is  only  after  they  hxvt  twx 
tested  by  experience  that  we  may  know  the  (t^sQxSkyd 
different  ones.  In  this  place  it  may  merely  be  noted  tkt 
the  range  of  emplo>Tnent  hitherto  found  available  is  caoni 
ingly  restricted,  being  mainly  confined  to  the  cami^d 
chairs,  and  the  making  of  brooms,  mattresse*,  biibU, 
rugs,  brushes,  fancy  work,  and  a  few  like  articks— with 
occasionally  other  trades  in  particular  shops.  For  soBf 
time  these  seem  likely  to  remain  the  chief  occup«tioiis  iff 
the  blind,  though  it  is  possible  that  others  wiD  be  foraid 
practicable. 

Wages  to  Be  Paid  in  the  Shops 

The  wages  paid  to  the  blind  workers  in  their  shops 
not  be  exi>ected  to  equal  those  paid  to  sighted  woitei 
Earnings  will  naturally  be  dependent  in  the  greatest  measmt 
upon  individual  ability— and  it  is  again  to  be  called  to 
mind  that  the  possession  of  even  the  slightest  degree  d 
sight  counts  for  very  much.  As  the  want  of  the  sense  <fi 
\'ision,  however,  enters  so  largely  into  the  equation  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  employees,  involving,  sls  we  hive 
seen,  slower  labor  and  the  assistance  of  seeing  persons,  ody 
the  smallest  proportion  can  hope  to  approximate  the  wiges 
paid  elsewhere  for  the  same  grade  and  class  of  work.  Tht 
actual  wages  received  we  are  to  examine  later.  We  arc  ib^ 
to  find  that  about  one-third  of  the  receipts  of  the  Aof^ 
go  as  wages  to  the  blind.  It  might  be  wished  that  a  kiscr 
part  could  |>ass  directly  to  them;  but  when  aO  tMng^  aic 
considered,  it  appears  that  a  really  high  proportion  is 
to  them.* 


>  ratn|iUint  htui  ■omctitne*  been  made  thftt,  from  a  punly  butiineai  point  <l 
the  waees  paid  &re  ically  too  hufh,    On  the  other  h^ncU  un  ntitiJiihMM  lAhW 
pny  bAS  been  referred  to  u  a  place  ''whwe  pdde  in  wotk  k  flwCftintf  hf  t  IS  ^^ 
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We  can  hardly,  then,  look  for  most  of  the  blind  in  their 
special  establishments  to  earn  a  "U\Tng  wage*' — though 
we  can  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  drcumstance 
that  they  can  earn  a  part  of  their  support.  If  the  wage 
to  be  accorded  them  is  to  be  brought  up  to  what  may  be 
called  a  fair  wage,  some  sort  of  bounty  or  bonus  system 
wi\l  have  to  be  put  into  requisition.  In  Massachusetts  a 
sdentihc  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  commis- 
sion, which  may  be  suggestive  in  working  out  the  problem. 
Here  a  wage  of  $2  a  week  is  considered  a  minimum  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  and  a  man  who  cannot  earn  this  is  con- 
sidered to  be  incapable  of  remunerative  employments  At 
the  other  extreme,  a  wage  of  $6  a  week  is  regarded  as  suf- 
ficiently large  to  make  other  assistance  unnecessary.  Be- 
tween these  figures  there  takes  place  what  is  called  the 
wage  "augmentation:**  for  every  cent  earned  over  $2  one- 
half  cent  is  added  up  to  $6.  Thus  if  a  wage  of  $3  is  earned, 
to  this  there  is  added  50  cents^  making  the  total  sum  re- 
ceived S3. 50.  By  this  process  not  only  is  substantial  help 
afforded  in  a  way  to  do  the  least  harm,  but  an  incentive  is 
provided  for  the  fullest  return  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
workers,*  There  is  also  possible  the  adoption  of  a  flat 
minimum  wage. 


> 


Proportion  of  the  Blind  to  Be  Affected  by  the  Shops 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  part  of  the  blind 
can  be  put  in  the  shops  and  made  wage-earners^<iisregard- 
ing  for  the  present  the  number  for  whom  it  may  be  possible 
to  provide  other  forms  of  industrial  employment.     In  an- 

^^  cents  ddly  wage."  Report  at  San  Frandsco  Assodation  for  the  Blind,  igi j,  p.  8. 
^n  wages  for  the  blind,  see  also  Report  of  Mkhisran  Employment  Irastttutton,  IQ12, 
I*'  It;  Proceedings  of  American  Aisaodation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  njoo,  p.  24. 
*  On  the  bonus  system,  see  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
*Oio,  p.  j6;  Proceedings  of  American  Assodation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  ttjit^ 
^-  ai;  RcporU  of  Ten-year  Survey  Committee  of  the  Work  of  the  Massachusetts 
ion,  1916,  pp.  a8,  36;  MukUan  State  Joumat,  Aujf.  5,  1916:  Report  of 
Emplo3rment  Institution,  tQt6,  p.  37.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  a 
'"^ximum  wa<fe  be  paid  in  the  shop*,  ibid.,  iqo6,  p.  .10  (Report  of  Executive  CoocL- 
"^^ittee  of  Michigan  Blind  People's  Wdfare  Asaodation) , 
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swer,  we  must  understand  that  even  if  the  Indus tiial  esbb- 
lishments  becanae  general,  only  the  smaller  portion  oi  \^ 
blind  population  would  be  affected  by  them.  The 
for  this  are  several.  In  the  first  place,  a  great  number dtk 
blind  are  too  old  for  work— ^and  it  is  to  be  recalled  oor 
more  that  a  ven,-  high  proportion  of  them  arc  in  idvuodi 
years  of  life.  Moreover,  many  of  the  blind  near  or  cm 
below  middle  age  will,  from  their  already  contracted 
of  idleness,  in  some  cases  perhaps  of  considerable 
have  difficulty  in  training  their  hands  for  a  new  task, 
as  it  might  be  otherwise,  and  to  such  i>ersons  the  lequM 
adaptability,  far  from  easy  in  any  event,  as  we  havefoaaii. 
will  not  come  in  a  short  time.  Furthermore,  it  b  to  far 
borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  blind  of  proper  wodai 
age  are  mentally  or  physically  wanting,  while  otben  iK 
unfitted  by  their  own  temperament  or  maimer  d  &tUf 
industrial  occupation.  Again,  the  shops  arc  intcwW 
primarily  for  men,  it  being  considered  advisable  for  tfaf 
present  at  least  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  tbe  woDMilK 
thus  provided  for.  Finally,  a  certain  number  of  the  bW 
especially  of  the  women,  are  found  to  be  employed  in  seat 
manner  or  other  in  their  own  homes,  where  they  art  ii 
some  cases  already  better  off  than  they  could  be  in  hmi, 
removed  to  an  industrial  establishment.  From  all  Oas^A 
appears  that  not  a  large  part  of  the  blind  can  he  reached  *»* 
the  shops. 

The  situation  may  be  simnmed  up  in  the  coodiiM^ 
on  the  subject  arrived  at  by  the  Commission  for  the  KW 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


At  least  65;  percent  of  them  [the  bimdl  arr  •  i 
an  industrial  occupation,  while  another  and       l 
tion  of  them  are  physically  and  mcntall\ 

In  the  case  of  many  who  are  sound, 
has  destroyed  the  desire  to  work,  s<i  that  il  woul^ 
to  overcome  the  indolence  to  which  they  have  Ll, 
uated* 

Most  of  the  blind,  especially  among  the  vromen,  do  HOC  tnni 
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Far  alone,  and  hence  they  must  reside  near  their  work,  or  it  must 
carried  to  them.  ^ 


Let  us  now  see  if  we  may  not  form  an  estimate  of  the 

proportion  of  the  blind  who  may  be  benefited  by  special 
industrial  establishments,-  A  hberal  working  age  is  from 
twenty  to  sixty.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  United 
States  census,  38.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  the 
blind  are  of  this  age,  or  about  two-fifths.  Then  some 
28,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  are  of  working 
age.  Of  these  perhaps  two-lifths  are  women,  the  larger 
]>art  of  whom  may  be  withdrawn  from  our  immediate 
calculations.  Of  the  17,000  left,  a  considerable  number j 
which  can  hardly  be  less  than  one-third,  are  to  be  deducted 
by  reason  of  being  unfit  in  one  way  or  another.  With  due 
allowance  for  all  such  classes,  we  have  as  the  maximum 
number  of  the  blind  who  might  be  given  industrial  employ- 
ment in  shops  something  like  10,000,^ 

I«  Report,  igo4,  p.  46. 
« Of  3<30  blind  pcnons  investigalefJ  in  Indiana,  115,  or  67,5  per  cent,  were  found 
ill  need  and  willing  to  accept  cmpto>'nient  or  instruction.  From  80  to  go  per  cent 
<of  the  blind  are  "capable  of  ujw^fui  employment  to  a  substantial  extent."  Report  of 
illisaouri  Cotnmission  for  Ihc  Blind,  iqi6,  p.  8;  Oullockfor  the  Blind,  xu.,  191 7,  p.  50. 
There  rosy  b«  naade  self-supporting  60  per  cent.  Report  of  Mii^soun  School,  tgis, 
p.  12.  Tbcrc  are  said  to  be  40  per  cent  '* employable."  ClcvclaJid  Society  for  the 
Blind,  "The  Blind  in  Cleveland,"  iqiS,  p.  28. 

•  For  admates  of  the  number  of  the  bliud  who  might  be  given  emplo^menl,  see 
Proceedinss  of  American  AssociatJon  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  igos,  p.  33;  1907, 
p.  89:  tgoQ,  p.  54;  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Chjirities  and  Correction, 
1007.  p.  489;  Ckarilies  and  the  Commons,  xv.,  1906,  p.  611;  jcvfi.,  igo6,  p.  141  j  Out- 
look for  ihf  Blind,  W;  iQio,  p.  3s;  Report  of  New  York  State  School,  1906.  p.  7B1 
Report  of  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  igoS,  pp.  15,  31;  Report  of  Illinois  Board 
of  Charities,  iQog,  p,  597;  Illinois  Bulletin  of  Public  Charilles,  xi..  1909,  5^  Dec., 
p.  I  jr. 

Note  to  Chapter  XXXn. — On  the  question  of  indujitrial  employment  for  the 
bfind,  sec  W.  G.  Holmes,  "Successful  Blind  Person*!  in  America,"  1919;  Helen 
^  Keller,  "Our  Duties  to  the  Blind,"  1904;  Helen  Keller,  "Out  of  the  Dark."  191J. 
^ftm.  115;  F.  J.  Campbell,  "I„ife's  Teachings"  (World's  Congress  Au.xiUary),  1893; 
^BWilU&m  Artman  and  L.  V-  HaO,  "Beauties  and  Achievements  of  the  Blind."  1854;  J. 
^^W*  Welch,  "AbfUtifs  and  Achievements  of  the  Blind,"  1905;  J.  C.  Mills,  "Search- 
^B  lights  on  American  InduBlrics,"  1911-  P-  273;  Proceediniri  of  lat  Reunion  of  Officctt, 
^■' Teachers,  and  Puiab  of  New  York  State  School,  1879,  pp.  SS,  &6,  81;  Proceedings  of 
^P  tit  Reunion  of  Officers  and  Alumni  of  Ohio  ScbooL  i860,  p.  i;  jrd  Reunion,  1880,  pp. 
^^  $S-  fto;  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute,  "Sunless  World,"  1901;  American  Blind  Peo- 
ple's Higher  Education  aad  General  Improvement  ABSociatioa.,  Spcdsl  B^«ft!ia\^ 
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i8qq;  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Education  and  Exmpkfrmtai  d  1^ 
Blind,  "The  Pioneers,"  tSSo;  ProNem,  I,  iqoo,  pp.  jq,  qo;  ii..  1901.  (fi  <^  i^si. 
iii.,  tgoa,  p.  56;  iv,,  igoj.  p.  40:  Talks,  Tdes,  <m4  PubHc  Opimitm^  Mastl^  not, 
March,  1907;  May,  iqio;  Voices  from  Dofkhnd,  Dec.,  E014:  OAm  £F«^L,  lp|« 
p,  83;  iienUtr,  \L,  iSgi,  p.  361;  iv..  1894,  p.  18;  New  £r«i  (N«»  Y««% 
1896,  p.  86;  NatiomU  Magatine,  x.,  1857,  pp.  347,  joi ;  C^mmetlifmi  M> 
1800,  p.  171:  Ccdp^aUon,  yx\.,  1907,  p.  213;  Pme  Tree  Mai^time^  v^  i« 
Education,  xx.,  1900.  p.  298;  CfVcfo  Matanme,  vi.,  1900.  p.  74;  irffHtf'f  VW; 
T90J,  p.  3817;  Owi/aaAt  Ixxxii.,  1906,  p,  983;  Putnam'^  MomMy.  iL.  igor,  ^ 
Everybody's  Magasim,  xix..  igoS.  p.  498;  Ctntury  M^t^Mmt,  xrrr^  iS^,  t>  IM 
Ixxviii,,  1909*  P<  8a:  Leilie's  WeeUy,  March  39.  1906;  Scitmcf,  kxSL  (a  %X  «l<'^ 
p.  268;  HV/:j  TiMiay,  xvii.,  1909,  p.  943 ;  l-^»d  a  H^,  iL,  1887.  pv  jJI^; 
Revitw,  i.,  1893,  p.  185;  CHarilies,  xii.,  1904,  p.  63;  CAorMcr  amd  tMt 
1906,  pp.  567.  607,  634-^45;  zvij.,  1906,  pp,  140,  405T  T^H^kmf  WmU 
»d,,  1914,  p.  a  18;  Annals  of  Amcrk^iH  Acadrmy  of  PoliluaJ  amd  S^eist 
1918.  p.  38;  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educatioiv  t^fi. 
Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1900,  p.  527;  Report  of 
of  Public  Instruction  of  MichigaJi,  1909,  p.  66;  Proceedings  <rf 
ference  of  Directors  of  the  Poor  and  of  Charities,  1907,  p.  s8;  ProoterSvpi  dl  fkt 
Jerwy  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1908,  pp  3i6»  »»6;  PmaetSamd 
Michigan  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  1905,  p,  13;  tgofr,  p.  Jft» 
p,  411;  Proceedings  of  Minnesota  Conference  of  Charities  and  ComCEisa; 
p.  48;  1699,  pp.  $8,  62;  Proceediogs  of  New  YoHl  State  Conicrcnce  ol 
Correction,  i904i  P-  ii9',  Proceedings  of  Wisooniin  Cooiefcoce  of 
Correction,  1893,  p.  133;  Proceedings  of  National  Cocifa«iice  of 
Correction.  1886,  p.  334;  1888,  p.  113;  1904^  P^  419:  1007,  P-  4S9;  tQiOw  |l^  IV& 
1912,  p-  79;  Bulletin  of  Missouri  Board  of  Charities  and  Coirrectioas,  1910^  ti^V 
pp.  56,  61;  Reprart  of  North  Dakota  Board  of  Control,  1916,  p.  ijt;  Rcpoct  «!!&■■ 
York  State  Board  of  Charities,  1903,  p.  485;  Bulletin  of  Iowa  InstitutkMn,  L.  f%m* 
P  55:  Transactions  of  Int^^ational  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  DriiMifUfly.  ii|^ 
iv.,  p.  224  {England);  Quarterly  Representing  Minnesota Educatlois«l, 
Correctional,  and  Penal  Institutions,  xiii.,  i9i3>  9i  Nov.,  p.  41;  Otao 
Charities  and  Correction,  xv.,  1909,  t,  Feb.,  pp.  76,  87;  xvi,.  igto,  t,  Fdi 
May,  p.  63;  Kvii..  191 1 .  i ,  Fek,  p.  1 70;  Rci>ort  of  Ohio  Board  of  Ctukritia, 
Report  of  Iliinob  Board  of  Charities.  1888.  p.  69;  Ulinois  Bulletin  of  Pobfic 
n.,  1909,  5.  Dec.,  pp.  124,  129;  Proceedings  of  National  Education 
p.  885;  Kentucky  Board  of  Health.  BuOetiJi,  Oct..  191^:  Reference  Hiitrthw*  4f  <> 
Medical  Sciences,  1913,  ti ,  p.  96;  American  Encyclopedia  of  OpIktiialBMdaCF*  *i>^ 
ix.,  p.  6419;  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  and  M.  D.  Campbdl,  *' Instiiutioiw  liar  4^BW 
in  Amerii^."  1916;  Nelson's  Encyclopedia,  1917,  ii.,  p.  ijitt,  "Unity  lAd  iIkI^ 
versity,"  Chicago,  April  to,  1886;  Report  of  Royal  CommiaJoo  on  lk»  iM> 
D«af  and  Dumb,  etc .  18S9,  p.  419  (England);  Proceedings  ol  Intiimtiniri  C*- 
ference  on  the  Blind,  1908,  p.  81;  Cleveland  Society  for  the  BHxtd.  **Tbe  IW  h 
OevduKl,"  1918.  p.  33;  Report  of  New  York  Assodatioo  for  the  Btind.  t«et«  ^  ^ 
Proceedings  of  Michigan  Blind  People's  Wdfan;  AsMdatioa,  1902;  Report  «l  W^ 
gan  Employment  Institution,  1906,  p.  37  (Executive  Comaittee  ol  lllcU^ 
Blind  People's  Welfare  Association);  1Q14.  p.  39;  "  Socne  Facts  umml^hjH  ^ 
Michigiin  Bmployment  Institution,*'  1905:  Report  of  PennjnlvMUA  WotkintHi*^ 
1886.  p.  to;  1 893*  P-  30  (paper  read  bcf«>re  World'}  Confreii  AntflbQr  d  W«lf^ 
Columbian  Exposition,  1893);  1910,  p.  22;  191 2,  p.  iOi  X9t4«  p^  *i;  KigMfCdf^ 
lumbia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1901:  Report  of  Coanccckut  Boftrd  of  fflfcnl** 
for  the  Blind,  i897tP^  7;  iQoo,  p.  13;  M.  Anagnoc,  "Throufti  EdnaCte  l> li^ 
pendaiiGe."  1899;  W.  B.  Wait.  'Effort  and  Progress,"  t90S:  S^mtk  Bamm  h^i^^ 
July  if.  1886;  Besion  Herald,  Aug.  26,  1R83;  BtfUm  Tf^MMripi^  F«^  If.  «i^ 
SprmgjitU  Rtpublkm,  VLaidh  \i,  i^;  CU^damd  Piam  Dmi^^  Ivm  H*  M^ 
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ym  Eape,  Oct.  10,  1909;  Prmdmu  J&vmatf  Oct.  9.  toto;  New  York  World, 
Dec  35.  iQio;  Report  of  New  Yoric  State  School,  iSqs,  p.  8;  1901,  p.  2q;  iQoa, 
p  .ji;  1Q04.  p.  50;  1006,  pp.  30*  37»  74;  1009,  p,  ai;  Ohio  School^  1863,  p,  9;  1871, 
p.  It;  1S81.  p.  J15:  1885.  pp.  87.  los.  136  (4th  reunion  of  former  pupils);  1S93,  p.  119 
(5th  reunioa.  1890);  i900r  P<  07  (7th  reunion);  Louisiana  School,  1873.  P-  75  (quoting 
from  New  OfUa»s  Times,  Dec  19,  1873);  Arkansas  School,  1918,  p.  33;  Missouri 
School.  1856.  p.  is:  Kajisas  School,  1902.  p.  23;  Wisconsin  School,  1873,  P>  ^6; 
Perkins  Institution,  1886,  p.  76;  1899,  p.  44;  Teus  School,  1905,  p.  38;  Minne- 
sota School,  i9C4i  P  18;  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  BUnd,  1872,  p.  7^i  1874,  P-  34:  1878,  p,  103;  1880,  p,  57;  188a,  pp,  8,  6*;  1884, 
PP'  59.  7Q;  t8S6,  p.  35;  1916,  p.  51;  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Workers 
lor  the  Blind,  1905,  pp.  14,  »,  34;  1907.  p.  88;  1911.  pp.  18.  89;  Outlook  fof  the 
BUmd,  u,  1907,  p.  91;  ii.,  1908.  p.  10;  ii.,  1900.  P-  149;  viu.,  1915.  P*  140:  W. 
C  Posey,  "  Hygiene  of  the  Eye,"  1918,  p.  321 ;  Louis  Stridter,  *'  Blindness  in  Hamil- 
ton County,"  1018,  pp.  65,  88,  97,  100;  Fiorina  Lasker,  "Care  and  Treatment  ol 
Ibc  Jewish  Blind  in  the  City  of  New  York."  1918;  Central  Council  of  Sodal  Agendes* 
Preliminary  Survey  of  Conditions  of  the  Blind  in  Cook  County,  Chicago,  1918. 

On  the  matter  of  schoob  for  the  blind  and  industrial  training,  «ee  Indiana  BuDetin 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  June.  1903,  p.  37;  Jfune,  191 1,  p.  134;  Ohio  Bulletin  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  xiv.,  1908,  2,  March,  p.  91;  jodii.,  191 7.  i,  Feb.,  p.  41; 
QtEirtoIy  Representing  Minnesota  EducationJil,  Philanthropic,  Penal,  and  Cor- 
rectional Institutions^  ix.,  1900,  J,  Nov.,  p.  45;  xU.,  1913,  3,  ¥^,,  p  73;  Bulletin 
ol  Kan«iH  Stale  Charitable  Institutions,  i.,  igo8,  i,  April,  p.  50;  Report  of  Wis- 
coosia  Board  of  Control,  1894,  p.  191;  Report  of  Illinois  Board  of  Charities,  1909, 
PP»  590»  595;  Chwiiia  and  ike  Commom,  xili.,  J905,  p.  497;  Report  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  1S89,  p.  1383;  Proceedings  of  National  Education 
Association ,  1907,  p.  990;  Proceedings  of  .American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  1871.  p.  50:  1888,  p.  47;  igio..  P-  87;  191a,  p.  13;  Proceedings  of  American 
AsBodation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907,  p.  11;  1909,  p.  64;  Report  of  Indiana 
Scbcml*  1850,  pp.  30,  34;  Arkansas  School,  1876,  p.  33;  1883,  p.  30;  Georgia  School, 
1890*  P<  17:  New  York  State  School,  1900,  p.  13;  Ohio  School,  1S8S,  p.  10;  1895,  p.  108 
(61I1  reunioa  of  former  pupUsJ;  Mar>iand  School,  1905,  appendix:  Maryland  School, 
"'Schools  and  Workshop*  for  the  Blind,"  1906;  Two  Addresses  of  M,  Anagnos  ("Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States"),  1907,  p.  3;  W.  B.  Wait.  "Does  a  Thor- 
ough School  Course  .  .  .  Induce  Dependence?"  1906;  Ohio  Harp,  v.,  1900,  p.  84; 
Ctiarado  Index  (Colorado  School),  Oct.  i,  15,  1903;  New  York  City  Department  of 
Edtication,  Reports  on  Defective  Children,  1914,  p.  550.  Sec  also  current  reports 
U  schools  £or  the  blind. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORKSHOP  M0VT:M£NT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
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Beginning   of   the   Movement   in   Connection  wtth 
Schools  for  the  Blind 

While  it  Is  possible  that  there  is  at  present  a  greater  -jt 
mand  for  industrial  establishments  for  the  blind  than  em 
before,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  to  be  constantly  borne  ii 
mind  that  such  affairs  are  not  a  new  thing.  As  we  have  kti 
occasion  to  notice  somewhat  fully  in  the  preceding  dm^ 
ter,  the  schools  in  a  number  of  instances  had  not  beca  i& 
operation  any  length  of  time  when  attention  was  cUrcclcd  It 
the  need  of  industrial  provision  for  the  blind,  some  commg Ii 
the  belief  that  it  was  their  duty,  after  undertaking  the  in* 
dustrial  training  of  their  pupils,  to  offer  industrial  facflh 
ties  to  their  graduates,  and  even  to  other  adult  blind  per- 
sons. In  many  of  their  early  reports  and  elsewhere  tk 
question  of  workshops  is  discussed  in  its  several  fhBit^ 
and  often  in  much  detail  and  with  ver\'  considerable  under- 
standing. The  desire  for  provision  of  an  industrial  diif- 
acter  was  widely  shared;  and  ^^ith  certain  of  the  sctunb 
the  feeling  cr>'stalli2cd  in  the  actual  starting  of  shops  aaptft 
of  their  work.  Though  establishments  have  later  been  «a- 
dertaken  from  time  to  time  as  inde^iendent  affairs  in  variom 
communities,  it  is  these  schools  that  really  renuiin  the 
neers  in  the  workshop  movement. 

\Mthin  a  few  years  after  the  foundmg  of  the  initial 
for  the  blln<l  in  the  country,  the  Perkins  In^stitutiim 
Boston,  there  was  felt  the  need  of  some  sort  of  tndoslriit 
provision  for  certain  of  the  adult  blind.     In  1840  ao 
ployment  department  was  op>ened  for  some  of  the  fi 
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pupils.     Three  years  later  this  was  extended  to  include 
other  adult  blind  persons  whose  wants  began  to  be  recog- 
sd  as  well,  the  school  providing  quarters  for  both  classes. 
1850  a  special  plant  was  created,  made  possible  in  part 
an  appropriation  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.^    In 
13  a  laundry  was  set  up  for  women,  but  proving  a  fail- 
ire,  was  abandoned  in  1867.    The  shop  for  men,  alw^ays  a 
tail  one,  has  continued  with  little  change  to  the  present 

The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  institutions  likewise 
It  an  early  date,  for  reasons  already  referred  to,  established 
lops  for  adults  as  an  extension  of  their  work,  but  unlike 
le  Boston  school  subsequently  gave  them  up.  The  ex- 
irience  of  the  New^  York  Institute  is  a  particularly  il- 
iminating  one.  In  1845  an  industrial  department,  known 
the  **home  for  the  industrious  blind/'  ^  w^as  created  for 
•aduates  only,  which  in  1849  was  expanded  to  include 
others  among  the  adult  blind.  At  first  the  plan  had 
promising  prospects.  After  five  years  of  operation,  it  was 
declared:  "So  far  as  the  experience  of  a  single  year  can  de- 
termine, our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  en- 
couraging success."  *  So  great  did  the  number  of  the  blind 
who  sought  admittance  prove  to  be  thai  it  was  said  to  be 
**  impossible  to  satisfy  the  requests  of  the  constant  appli- 
cants." ^  In  1848  the  State  legislature,  after  an  appeal 
made  to  it,  began  to  allow  appropriations  directly  for  the 

*  Laws.  184Q,  ch.  77.    The  &ppropnatioa  was  of  $5,cxx>. 

*  See  Report  of  Perkins  Institution,  1S40,  p.  8;  1845,  p.  ti;  1850,  p.  10;  1B61,  p.  7; 
Report  of  MAsaachuactts  Board  of  Charity,  1864,  p.  74.  The  following  muy  be 
ic^tfderj  as  a.  fairly  typical  comment  on  the  wort  of  the  shop  in  its  early  <]ays: 
"The  results  of  the  woritshop  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  the  main  quite 
allilactory."  Report  of  Perkins  Institution.  1844,  P-  14<  The  tirst  industries  were 
chair  ouiinfr  and  mattress  makini;,  wilh  weaving  and  basket  making  to  oii  ex- 
tent. The  making  and  renovating  of  mattresses  is  now  the  chief  trade,  with  chair- 
liatlcrtninK  a  secondary  one.  Certain  "loans''  were  made  by  the  institution  to  the 
shop,  sometimes  of  several  thousand  dollars.  Wages  at  fiirst  amoiuited  la  two  or 
throe  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  later  to  three  or  four  thousand.  The  number  of 
men  employed  has  usually  varied  from  a  score  to  a  score  and  a  half. 

•  Sec  Report,  i845»  P-  8;  iMi  P-  7- 
«  /Wrf..  x8so,  p.  a  a. 

•  Ibid,,  1854.  p.  6.  It  is  said  that  many  blind  persons  were  drawn  to  the  dty  and 
to  the  shop.   Ibid,t  18561  p,  8. 
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baaefit  of  the  shop,  which  continued  during  the 
years  of  its  existence.*    Funds  of  no  inconsiderable 
were  also  raised  from  private  sources. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  it  was  discovered  by  the  pro- 
moters that  the  results  were  not  proving  of  a  kind  to  indi- 
cate the  real  success  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  found  ttat 
a  large  part  of  the  goods  manufactured  could  not  be  Bar 
keted,  and  that  they  consequently  fell  back  upon  the  4ia^ 
sometimes  choking  up  its  storerooms.  It  became  ipptnsl, 
says  a  writer  narrating  the  experiences  of  the  shop,  to 
"the  local  wholesale  and  retail  markets  did  not  absori>tfae 
goods  that  were  produced";  nor  was  the  situation  betifwJ 
despite  "every  effort  to  hnd  a  wider  market  in  oxhc 
States."  ^  Debt  was  incurred  to  make  the  venture  a  pay- 
ing one,  to  be  extinguished  by  further  legislative  grants  mi 
private  gifts,  and  the  promoters  went  aliead  with  thnr 
operations. 

But  after  a  few  years  it  was  seen  that  this  state  of 
could  not  be  kept  up;  and  in  the  end  the  trustees 
school  advised  a  discontinuance  of  the  shop.     After  tm 
years  they  were  ready  to  disaffirm  what  had  before  Um 
so  joyously  announced,  and  to  admit  that  "the  efforts lo 
provide  permanent  employment  for  the  blind  have 
been  crowned  with  success,"  '    In  1857  they  slated  that 
shop  had  continued  operations »  but — 

At  a  heavy  loss  to  the  institution,  and  the  experieuot  of 
years  has  now  been  fully  demonstrated  that  sli.im 
of  seeing  workmen  backed  by  the  capital  of  c 
in  the  various  trades,  puts  it  out  of  the  powex  ^^i  4*1^ 
to  conduct  this  department  on  a  scale  in  any  way 


4  Laws,  184S,  ch.  iQy,  1857*  ch.  ^73.  Appnvprifttioiis 
to  $15,000,  it  ufleo  beinur  a  Londilkin  tlul  ah  equal  las 
iourt:«s. 

>  W.  B.  Wait.  "Kflfort  and  Frosma."  1006.  p.  61  CAafMM  «^  j^ 
fvl{.»  igo6*  p.  147. 

•  Report.  tbs(\  i>-  7  "  Fo^ni  the  causo  alieaiijr  aOudfld  U>,  thtn  kt  tuh  m  m 
■aJc  for  it»  maniifacture&,  and  great  pecuoiaiy  cnlMnMiBMU  h  ^m  moimV  <*' 
suit/'    &le»i(e  of  Govemot  oC  N«ew  York,  1^55,  p.  tt. 
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the  wants  of  the  blind,  without  incurring  a  loss  which  our 
are  by  no  means  adequate  to  meet.  ^ 

ly,  in  i860,  after  the  la^t  of  persistent  and  tenacious 
s,  and  when  ''the  results  had  proved  so  disastrous" 
cause  the  losses  to  mount  to  a  large  sum,^  the  legis- 
e  was  appealed  to  to  put  an  end  to  the  situation.  This 
I  in  1862,  repealing  the  laws  relating  to  the  shop;  *  and 
ter  an  existence  of  a  little  less  than  a  score  of  years, 
ndustrial  department  of  the  institution  came  to  a 

mediately  after  the  dissolution  of  this  shop,  another 
iment  was  tried  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  way 
lustrial  aid  for  the  blind,  which  was  intended  to  be  a 
practicable  substitute.  In  1862,  the  year  that  the 
was  abandoned,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  New^ 
Blind  Mechanics*  Association,  an  independent  organJ- 
n,  which  was  to  furnish  a  mechanical  education  to  the 
,  and  to  assist  in  procuring  emplojonent  for  those 
1  capable^  besides  carrying  on  a  few  trades.    SmaJl 

xwt,  1857,  p.  6.  In  the  report  for  the  next  year  it  is  stated  that  the  de- 
nt "  hoA  continiied  a  deadweightp  and  expeneace  has  aow  fully  demonstrated 
is  impoflsible  to  conduct  it  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
ddtbout  incurring  a  loss  which  it  is  ini possible  to  sustain  for  any  length  of 
Ibid.,  185S,  p.  Q.  Nor  could  private  benevoleno:,  generous  though  it  was,  be 
depended  upon.  "Elxperience  has  shown  that  this  feeling  can  be  reUed  upon 
a  limited  extent."    Ibid.,  1856,  p.  8. 

dat  Committee  of  New  Yorlt  Institution,  Review  of  Efforts  of  the  New  York 
Lion  to  Instruct  its  Pupib  in  Mechanical  Trades,  and  to  Maintain  a  Man-* 
ing  Establishment  in  Connection  with  its  Educational  Work  from  1853  to 
See  also  Report  of  New  York  Instil ute,  1901,  p.  ao. 
i  property  used  for  industrial  purposes  was  ordered  to  be  sold.    Laws,  1859, 

t  wages  paid  in  the  establishment  were  high,  being  said  to  be  35  per  cent 
Jiooe  usually  paid  for  the  same  tabor.  They  usually  amounted  to  from  five  to 
»usand  dollars  a  yeax.    Industries  to  the  number  of  sixteen  were  tried,  in- 

wiUow  basket  making,  mattres  makiogj  carpet  making,  paper-box  making 
ral  descriptions,  door-mat  making,  curled-hair  making,  weaving,  etc.  About 
I  were  given  employment  at  a  time.  At  one  time  the  institution  was  said 
e  devebped  into  five  departments:  a  school  for  the  young,  an  industrial 
I  school,  a  shop,  a  boarding  department,  and  an  asylum.  In  1855  all  em- 
I  were  required  to  live  outsade.  Annual  loa.ses  were  usually  several  thousand 
From  1R48  to  i860  they  amounted  to  $20,623.    Report  of  New  York  In* 

1S60.  p.  II.  See  also  ibid,,  1854,  p.  15;  W.  B.  Wait,  ap.  cit.;  Charities  4Md 
iniums,  xvii.,  1906,  p.  140;  NaHonai  Magasmet  x.  1857,  p.  353, 
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appropriations  were  made  by  the  legislature  from  lime  .- 
time,  while  aid  came  from  the  city  and  from  private  souTtf& 
After  some  eight  years  this  plan  was  also  given  up  i^  - 
failure.^ 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  seems  to  have  cofuidcRd 
a  "home"  or  ** retreat"  for  the  employinent  and  taakii- 
nance  of  former  pupils  very  soon  after  its  founding,  thocgh 
the  measure  was  not  found  feasible  till  1851.*  For  its  to 
few  years  the  department  seemed  lo  enjoy  a  degree  of  pcm- 
perity,  it  being  declared  that  "the  undertaking  has  com* 
pletely  succeeded,"  ^  and  that  "the  successful  results  or 
before  us."  *  In  1863  it  was  armounccd  that  "  the  ppttd' 
cal  working  of  the  'home'  after  twelve  years  of  cxperioa  J 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory."  * 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  this  establishment  abo 
began  to  meet  other  fortunes.  Defidts  commenced  to 
appear;  and  it  was  decided  to  relinquish  the  shop  featioe. 
which  was  clone  after  nearly  a  score  of  years  of  iu*  extsteoct 
One  reason  for  this  action  was  that  another  arrangenMSt 
had  already  come  into  being,  and  the  need  of  the  shop  vn 
no  longer  so  evident .  Two  independent  institutions  wA 
more  or  less  industrial  features    had  been  establtshad  ii 


t 


tLaw.H,  iSsQ,  ch.  3j%;  i&6j.  ch.  411;  1S6.U  ch,  aio;  1864.  ch.  401;  t96$,  eft.iat 
tS67,  pp.  1158,  t  JS4:  t^^y  chs.  8t7,  $sy,  1870,  ch.  jS^-    At  one  ll»e  tW HIpiravi 
of  New  York  County  were  authorized  to  \v\y  a  tAX  of  f  to,ooo  for  the  hcOiit  «f  tkv 
Assodation.     Laws*  iS64«  ch.  551.     ThU  organlxAllon  was  in  ronrfitoaUd  pt* 
founded  to  receive  a  gmnt  of  |8,ooo  froin  the  leftist ure,  on  the  —inpTfH*  df  It* 
Kew  York  Institute,  which  amount  wu  to  be  avaiUble  when  ui  eqa«)  fl^  otp 
secured  from  private  sources.     The  dty  gftve  the  lent  of  a  bidhfinc  Uwt,   Tit 
Aasodation  had  an  independent  board  of  trustees,  and  was  ca|)iu6t«d  at  tv^daa 
The  grants  from  the  State  were  usually  $5,000  a  year,    todndiiif  privmlr  lAa 
«oiiie  Ir  i.ooQ  was  said  to  have  been  reed  veil  in  the  counc  of  ten  yeum. 
and  By-laws  of  New  York  Adult  BLiud  AssodaUon,  1877.  P<  7-   The 
of  employees  was  about  45.  care  being  taken  to  vriurr  exi»rricticie<l 
as  far  as  possible.     The  Association  underwent  considerable 
bdnf  abandoned.    On 'its  work*  see  Senate  Documents  of  Xew  Vorl,  i$$s*  *^  ^ 
Asoemtily  Document&.  18O7.  no.  57;  W.  B.  Walt,  op*  cit.,  p.  7. 

« See  Report,  184.).  P-  6;  1S46,  p.  10,  1850,  p.  16;  tSsi*  p<  11;  tSfi.  p^  s6t  i4h^ 
p.  t6:  1858,  p.  16. 

•  IlnJ,,  tS6o,  p.  10.    Further  good  of  the  umdertakiof  t»  poioted  out:  **Tte  9am 
li  thr  scJiomI  ts  realty  elevated  by  the  prr-ciitic  "  uf  llvu;*  received^    lUJ^  iMr.  p.  t 

*Ibid.,  1S61,  p.  6. 

♦  /Wrf..  i86j.  p.  Ii- 
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Madelphia,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women;  and  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  allowing  no  raore  new  admissions 
into  the  "home"  in  connection  with  the  school,  which  in 
1883  was  abandoned  altogether.^ 

Another  school  maintaining  an  industrial  department  was 
that  in  Mar\iand,  which  had  quite  an  extended  career. 
It  was  started  in  1858  for  the  benefit  of  certain  of  the 
graduates,  and  in  1874  enlarged  into  a  shop  for  other 
adults  as  well,  the  latter  arrangement  being  expressly 
authorized  by  the  legislature.-  In  this  case  enthusiastic 
hopes  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  venture  were  not  indulged 
in.  After  an  experience  of  a  few  years  it  was  asserted  that 
"the  shop  may  still  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  experi- 
ment/' and  that  '*the  past  year  has  not  been  encouraging."  ' 
Finally,  the  school  was  ready  to  make  the  avowal  that  it 
was  **  satisfied  that  the  necessity  for  workshops  for  the 
adult  blind  does  not  exist  in  this  State."  *  The  result 
was  the  abandonment,  after  a  brief  trial  of  four  years, 
of  the  industrial  feature  for  adults.  The  school,  however, 
retained  a  department  for  certain  of  its  graduates  till  1908, 
when  a  distinct  public  establishment  was  created. 

In  certain  other  States  schools  for  the  blind  attempted 
to  cany  on  industrial  departments  on  a  small  scale  for 
graduates  or  other  adult  blind  persons  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period^  only  after  a  few  years  to  discontinue  them.    Among 

I  The  irwiustnai  dcpanment  is  referre«l  t*>  in  nearly  all  the  reports  of  the  period. 
It  was  odlcd  both  a  "home  for  the  industrious  blind"  and  a  "retreat,"  often  beinjs^ 
desijB^iited  as  the  "'home  depart ment '*  of  the  in^tution  Wages  ajnounted  to 
•everal  ihoui^tand  dollars  a  year,  a  mtntmum  wage  sometimes  being  $164.  Most 
of  the  iaixtait<9  were  women  It  was  ori^nally  intended  to  receive  not  more  than 
ten  fnen  or  ten  women  at  one  time  A  few  of  the  inmates  accepted  at  on  early  date 
were  allowed  lo  remain  at  the  institution  duritiK  their  lifetime. 

'  Laws*  t^74»  ch.  aj6*    The  sclioot  was  directed  to  use  part  of  its  funds  for  the 
piupdse.    It  fint  asked  for  a  public  appropriation  for  so  of  its  pupils.    See  Report, 
1S57,  p.  8;  1858,  p.  8:  i87i»  p.  10;  tB72,  p.  u;  1874.  p,  10. 
» Ibid.^  1876,  p.  9,    See  also  ibid.,  pp.  10,  16,  33;  1875,  P-  «o- 
•  Fbid.^  1878,  p.  10.    See  aLso  ibid.,  p.  18;  1875,  pp  16,  is.    One  reason  advanced 
for  tbe  discontinuance  of  the  ^hop  was  that  there  was  a  lack,  of  oipitaJ  suJiScdent  to 
Cuxy  oa  operations,  and   that  some  of  the  bHnd  found  themselves  able  to  get 
by  beggiilg^     The  number  of  employees  at  one  time  did  not  often  exceed  a 
,   Od  tltisshap,  see  1^..  iqii.  p,  7:   rou.  P-  7;  Omtlttok  for  ike  Biimd,  u,, 
»0o8,  p.  3. 
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these  were  the  schools  in  Illinois,*  Louisiana,^  Michigtii,lid 
Missouri,^  and  the  New  York  State  School.  In  semil 
States,  in  addition,  the  matter  was  considered  or  ma  pB»- 
posed.  * 

Here  is  practically  brought  to  an  end  our  redtal  oi  tk 
efforts  of  the  schools  to  create  and  conduct  shops  in  anBec* 
tion  with  their  regular  work  of  instruction,  the  plan  bdiD| 
subsequently  attempted  in  but  one  or  two  instxttoa. 
In  most  cases  these  industrial  departments  were  of  txpea- 
mental  character,  and  of  but  rather  brief  duration.  Ii 
those  whose  experience  was  of  rather  protracted  eddtf 
interesting  and  valuable  object  lessons  are  presenteiL  Ii 
their  first  accounts  are  displayed  hope  and  even  enthusiw 
as  to  their  expected  results,  coupled  with  able  and  eiivfii 
endeavor,  which  later  gave  way  to  discouragement,  and  l*> 
the  admission  that  it  was  not  a  -wise  procedure  on  the  pet 
of  schools  to  attempt  to  offer  industrial  facilities  to  the  ailnit 
blind. ^  On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  these arfj* 
efforts  of  the  schools  met  mth  but  liltJe  succesi^:  thor 
greatest  service  consists  in  the  lessons  which  thcv  hare 
placed  before  us. 


Development  of  Shops  as  Independent  Undekt 


With  the  way  pointed  and  the  example  set  by  the  sdioob 
in  their  industrial  acti\dties,  there  remained  the 


>  See  Report  of  Illinois  School,  187J,  p.  6. 

•In  1871  the  "School  and  IndustriaJ  Home  for  the  BKnd**  wi 
which  name  it  retniuticdj  for  scveraJ  year».  In  1877  the  tcponitioQ  o#  Uw 
department  was  asked  lor.  Only  a  few  men  were  provided  tor  m  U.  S«e  R^itt  d 
Louiidana  School.  t66Q,  p.  ts;  1870,  p.  tj;  187 j.  p.  7j  (quodug  itom  M^mOkm 
Timn,  Oct.  34.  1873):  1877.  P-  lo;  1886,  p.  i;  Hiitofy  <A  LoulidAAs  Scboel  lor  II* 
Deaf,  1893,  p.  6. 

*  See  Report  of  Miatouii  School,  1855,  p.  i^;  ifx\2,  p.  j. 

*See  Report  of  Tenneaaee  School,  1H55.  p.  58:  1850.  pp.  5.  it;  i86t,  p, «;  i4ri« 
p.  13;  Kanau  School,  18S4,  p.  7;  InilUutitm  Nttes  fFexas  School),  D«c..  rtoh*-  Stf 
also  Report  of  Arkan«as  School,  t88o.  p.  }t,  Iti  California,  lowm,  aa4  (Mlk  m  * 
shall  tec,  the  proposal  mainly  took  the  form  of  an  iiidcpeatlcnt  i^nL  la  K#w  ITtfk 
and  PennsyU*anitt  spedid  shops  were  |»x>posrd  {(t^lead  uf  •ecoml  ^fti^M*!^ 

*  With  rcitpect  fo  the  effort<<  <>(  certain  Khmls  it  is  stated  ihuU  tlicy  *'^««  w* 
bad  a  long,  tryinjr,  «nd  cmt\y  criierience  in  ihi»  matter/*  Keitart  of  N«*  V«l 
Inftitote,  tgoi,  p,  ti.    See  alM  Niitim^  Mufatiit*,  t.,  1857,  p.  isj;  WmU  fato 
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^^ne^creation  of  shops  as  independent  affairs,  under  public 
r  or  private  auspices,  which  was  to  be  the  course  hencefor- 
^nrard.  The  first  establishment  of  the  kind  to  be  put  into 
^Foperation  was  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
V  Men,  which  was  opened  in  Pliiladelphia  in  1874,  being  in 
fact  partly  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  department  orig- 

kinally  started  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  It  still 
continues  as  a  private  concern,  though  it  has  received  aid 
from  the  State.  ^  The  next  undertaking  was  in  Louisville 
in  1882,  this  being  known  as  the  Kentucky  Manufacturing 
Establishment  for  the  Blind.  It  continued  operations  for 
■  about  a  dozen  years.* 

The  first  direct  public  measure  was  the  creation  at 
Oakland  in  1885  of  the  California  Industrial  Home  of 
Mechanical  Trades  for  the  Adult  Blind.  This  institution 
has  been  regularly  supported  by  the  State  to  the  present.^ 
'  Within  the  next  five  years  four  establishments  came  into 
Hbdng,  only  one  of  which,  however,  has  been  of  a  durable 
character.  In  1886  the  State  of  Ohio  established  an  indus* 
trial  home  at  Iberia,  which  lasted  for  ten  years.*    In  1S87 

« See  I-aws,  1881,  ch.  159;  i8Ss.  P-  ^Bt, 

'  Lftws,  t88?,  p.  256.  This  was  a  private  stock  corporation,  capitalized  at  $35,cxx}, 
under  a  boani  of  nine  trustees.  All  its  properly  wa^  made  free  from  taxation.  It 
received  certain  Stale  aid,  «pcd.illy  in  the  use  of  a  building,  a-s  well  as  assistance 
Irotn  private  sources.  See  Kmtiuky  Mfg.  EstalAisknunt  for  the  Blind  9.  Louisville 
Trutt  Co.,  i6  Ky,  Law  Rep.,  131.  ^6  S,  W..  58 j  (1804)-  It  admitted  about  is  men. 
and  gave  iDUcfa  attention  to  industrial  traJninjg.    See  also  Mentnr,  i.,  [8^1,  p,  160. 

•Laws.  188s,  p.  18;  1887,  p.  r6o;  i88<>,  p.  147;  1907,  p.  790;  rgij.  p.  806;  PoJ. 
Code,  1915,  55  2i07-2207k.  Thi.s  resulted  in  large  part  from  the  attempts  of  the 
aduJt  blind  to  enter  the  State  school,  and  It  may  to  some  extent  be  regardai  as  a 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  latter.  For  two  years  both  itistitutioiis  had  the 
laine  board  of  trustees. 

•Laws,  1886,  p.  136;  i8o6f  p.  370,  The  first  appropriation  was  of  $10,000.  The 
land  and  buildinK,  with  $5,000,  were  given  by  the  city.  It  was  when  the  building 
burned  that  the  State  decided  to  discontinue  the  shop.  The  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  of  three  trustets.  Tbe  neatest  number  of  inma.tea  at  one 
time  wa«  jo.  The  shop  was  largely  the  result  of  a  campaign  conducted  by  former 
pupils  of  the  Stale  school,  and  the  location  first  planned  was  Columbus.  Not  many 
years  after  the  school  was  started,  U  had  propQ«ed  an  "asylum  for  the  industrious 
blind."  at  one  time  the  dty  of  Cincinnati  bdng  suggested  as  a  desirable  place  for  it. 
See  Report  of  Ohio  School.  1846,  p.  q;  1848.  p.  13:  1852,  p.  13:  1S81,  p.  14;  iSqo, 
p.  18:  iSq!,  p.  15;  i8gs,  p.  loa  (sth  reunion  of  former  pupils);  Report  of  Ohio  Board 
of  Charities,  1893,  pp.  as,  66;  O,  C,  Brown,  "Legal  Wrongs  agaitist  the  Blind,"  1886, 
p.  as;  J.  W.  WelcJi,  '•  Abilities  and  Achievements  of  the  Blind,"  1905,  pp.  104,  396. 
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Illinois  did  likewise,  creating  the  Illinois  Indttstrial  Honr 
for  the  Blind  at  Chicago,  this  continuing  to  the  pitKnt^ 
In  1888  a  private  establishment  was  opened  at  St,  Joscfk 
Missouri,  which  was  of  only  a  few  years*  duratioo.*  Ii 
1890  the  State  of  Iowa  created  an  industrial  home  at  Kaoi* 
ville,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  its  Ohio  prototype,  hang 
given  up  after  an  existence  of  ten  years.* 

From  this  time  on  nearly  all  the  shops  that  have  been 
started  have  continued  to  the  present.  The  yeif  i2^ 
saw  the  estabhshment  of  two  of  them,  the  ConDiectkat 
Institute  for  the  Blind  (Industrial  Home)  at  Haitfai* 
and  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Ne» 
York.*  Both  of  these  are  private  afifairs,  though  the  focacr 
is  supported  in  large  part  by  the  State,  and  the  latter  l^ 
ceives  certain  small  public  grants.  In  1899  a  pn\*ate  estd^ 
lishment,  the  Indiana  Industrial  Home  for  the  Btmd,  wis 


■  Laws,  1887,  p.  35;  igt7.  p.  66;  Stat.  Ann.,  tgij,  f|  loja-iONU* 
tions  did  not  commence  till  18^4. 

*  Report  of  Misaouri  School,  1889,  p.  tS. 

'Laws,  iSSB,  ch.  igo:  tftpo,  ch.  55;  iSgi,  ch.  51;  i8q^.  cIi.  iiS;  i^ao^  ck  hk. 
igo4,  ch.  80.  This  industriaJ  home  was  in  lacTeat  part  due  to  the  effortj  ol  dmatmd 
of  the  Iowa  School.  It  was  largely  a  fann  colon/i  the  city  fivin^  50  BOwdUmi 
at  the  opening,  where  instruction  was  aifordcd,  as  well  a« 
support.  It  was  directed  by  a  board  of  six  trmiees  until  1808. 
of  cotitrol  assumed  change.  All  adults  who  could  claim  lei^  temdmee  la  llv  9Ult 
were  entitled  to  admission,  the  actual  number  of  inmates  baag  about  40.  Wmet 
was  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  12,25  a  week,  which  was  aftcrvmnl  hred  at  in  * 
month.  When  the  home  was  brought  to  an  end  the  inmal«s  omni  f5»740  Cat  laai 
and  lo^fging.  At  the  dose  the  farm  was  directed  to  be  IflMtd^  mod  tiw  pOT"' 
property  sold.  In  1903  the  grounds  were  turned  into  a  bosie  for  indbtulek  VI0 
the  inmates  were  sent  home,  each  was  given  the  sum  of  $2$.  See  itepoft  ti  Ca^ 
mUKsioncrs  in  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  WSnd,  l88ei»  p^ «:  f» 
ceedings  of  Minncsr»ta  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction^  iScq.  p.  #r;  Mf<^ 
of  Iowa  Board  of  Control,  iQor.  p.  no.  Shortly  after  the  Stare  adiaal  ted  kv 
established,  suggestion  was  made  of  an  industrial  home.  Report  of  towns  Stiad. 
i86g,  p.  ig:  1871,  p.  ii;  1875,  p.  ig:  Message  of  Croverrror.  iSjo,  p.  17.  I«  itiom 
appfopnation  of  $1,000  was  made  for  the  school,  which  tftii^  aullmtfiMiS  lo 
an  tnrlustrisl  home,  "open  to  blind  personsof  IbeStaie  who  shall  be  dii|NMfc 
their  own  labor  for  support,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trusteoi. 
respects  be  proper  fubjects  to  be  admitted  into  that  department  of  tlte  i 
Lawa.  1870,  ch.  70- 

«Laws.  iftQj,  ch.  156;  180S1  ch.  J03;  i8w,  ch.  tiS;  looi,  ch.  164;  toaf* 
Gen.  Sut.t  t9oa,  ff  3^85-1295.    See  alto  Report  of  Coaaecticiit  Boanl  «l  1 
i8g4.  P  56. 

*  It  ii  provided  in  the  charter  of  the  dty  of  New  York  tJkat  the  auai  d  $a^ 
JUiaualty  be  granted.    Laws,  t&}i ,  cVv.  ^i&,  \  1^;  «)oii  ch.  466,  f  tjow 
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at  Indianapolis,  which  in  19 15  was  adopted  by  the 
tale;  ^  and  in  1900,  the  Colimibia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
e  Blind  at  Washington,  which  receives  some  aid  from 
Congress.^ 

In  1903  two  establishments  were  created  under  public 
direction:  the  Micliigan  EmplojTnent  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Saginaw,^  and  the  Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  at  Milwaukee.*  In  1904  a  shop  was  opened  at  Cam- 
Hbridge,  Massachusetts,  now  with  two  branches,  and  in 
1905  at  Pittsfield,  both  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  the  Blind,  In  1906  these  were  taken 
ver  by  the  State  commission;  and  in  1908  others  were 
established  by  it  at  Lowell  and  Worcester,  and  in  1909  at 
Fall  River,  In  the  year  1906  four  shops  were  started  in 
two  other  States,  all  by  local  associations  for  the  blind: 
at  New  York  City  and  Buffalo  in  New  York,  and  at  Cleve- 
land and  Da>lon  in  Ohio.  The  last  named  shop  was  dis- 
fcontinued  in  19 16.  In  1907  the  State  of  Colorado  estab- 
lished at  Denver  the  Colorado  Industrial  Workshop  for  the 
Blind;  ^  and  in  the  same  year  a  private  establishment,  with 
State  aid,  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  opened 
at  Portland."  In  1908  the  State  of  Mar\dand  created  at 
Baltimore  the  Mar>'land  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  this 
being  in  a  measure  a  continuation  of  the  shop  which  had 
been  in  connection  with  the  school/  The  same  year  a 
private  shop  was  started  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the 
Industrial  Exchange  for  the  Blind,  now  assisted  by  the  com- 
ssion.     In  19 11  shops  were  opened  by  associations  at 


t 


KpU! 


«  Laws  191S,  chs.  50,  170:  Ann.  Stat.,  Supp.,  19 18,  H  i^OJa-UQ^m- 

•  Sec  WasluHgttm  Life,  April  8,  1005.  The  sura  of  $5,000  was  allowed  by  Congress 
At  the  time. 

*Law9.  looi.  no.  169;  1907.  p.  513;  1QJ3,  no.  a6o;Ann.  Stat.,  iQi3.lt  iSii-jSaS. 
See  aitso  Report  of  Michigan  School,  iSqS,  pp.  s»  i^:  iQoo.  PP>  ?•  14- 

•Laws,  igo5,  ch.  4,52;  1905,  ch.  345;  1007.  chs.  ti8,  506;  igrj,  ch.  773;  Stat., 
i«i7,  M  572a-572C. 

*Laws,  iqo7,  p.  317;  19JJ.  p.  639;  1915,  p.  sSSi  Ann.  Stat.,  tgia.  $}  S039-S«>48. 
See  also  Report  of  Colorado  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  1904^  p.  129.  The 
shop  was  opened  in  1912. 

•  Laws,  1907,  p.  1440;  igo9t  p.  1348;  1913,  p.  921* 

•  Law»,  1900,  ch.  566;  Ann.  Code,  lytt,  pp.  &t6,  817. 
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Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  Trenton,  New  Jcrse>*.  tk 
former  being  later  given  certain  public  assistance.  In  i^u 
private  establishments  were  started  at  Cincinnati  OImv 
Braokl>Ti,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  CoUfonyk 
and  a  public  one  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1915  a  pmie 
shop  was  started  at  Albany,  New  York ;  a  shop  at  St  Ijik 
Missouri,  in  1916  adopted  by  the  State  cammiasioo;  tk 
Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  in  cob- 
nection  with  the  State  school ;  and  a  public  shop  ai  I\it- 
land,  Oregon.  In  1914  a  private  shop  with  State  siqim 
sion  was  opened  at  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  which  in»4^| 
continued  in  191S,  In  191 5  the  Alabama  Industrial 
for  the  Blind  was  established  by  the  State  at  Binnioi^liB.* 
In  1916  shops  were  started  under  private  organisatkes  it 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  1916  also  1 
shop  was  opened  at  Rochester,  and  in  1917  at  Syncw. 
New  York,  both  under  the  Joint  auspices  of  local  asDdi- 
tions  and  the  State  commission.  In  1918  a  sbofi  n» 
created  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  by  the  State  commtssioiL' 

Manner  of  Creation  of  Shops  and  General  Puiuc 
Attitude  toward  Them 

Such  represents  the  history  of  the  workshop  movanail 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  Starting  with  the  it- 
tempts  of  certain  schools  to  be  of  benefit  to  a  larger  nonibff 
of  persons  than  their  pupils  alone,  but  passing  from  thev 
into  independent  establishments,  it  is  found  to  have 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  country.  At  drst 
headway  slowly,  but  gathering  strength  in  the  coune  d 
time,  it  is  seen  to  have  reached  its  largest  development  in  tk 
years  of  the  twentieth  ccntun'.  Some  of  the  e^tablishsiaiii 
brought  into  being  have  fallen  by  the  way,  but  most  tair 
had  an  uninterrupted  existence  to  the  present.  In  the  hxM 
an  even  greater  progress  is  not  unlikely  to  be  witnessed.' 

t  Lftwft,  iQis>  p.  970.    The  shop  was  opened  in  1017. 

*tn  rgr5  a  commiiiaion  wu  appointed  in  New  Hunpahlre  tor  l^  pingpamdtm 
•idfsring  the  advisahtlity  of  creaiini;  a  Sute  shop.    L«w«,  di.  |gd« 

•  Industrial  esUblUhmcnu  arc  tjcitig  plftnoed  m  sareiil  otW  Sutt^   Sm  M» 
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The  principle  of  the  workshop  may  be  said  to  have  been 
cepted,  theoretically  at  least,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  by  ail  workers  for  the  blind.     Indeed,  it  has  often 
■pencd  that  on  the  formation  of  a  private  or  a  public 
y  to  deal  witli  the  problems  of  the  blind,  the  first  under- 
g  to  receive  consideration  has  been  the  opening  of 
e  sort  of  industrial  establishment,  sometimes  at  the 
t  opportunity  to  be  offered.    When  it  has  come  to  the 
ual  creation  of  workshops,  by  whatever  agency,  there 
ave  usually  been  three  great  difficulties  to  be  faced:  want 
of  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  doubt  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  and  re- 
luctance to  the  incurring  of  the  expense  demanded  by  the 
oject.    Yet  when  appeal  has  been  made  to  private  philan- 
opy  or  to  public  authority,  and  the  urgency  of  the  under- 
[g  has  been  fully  presented,  there  has  usually  been  a 
pathetic  ear  extended.     In  the  further  all-important 
atter  of  securing  the  requisite  funds,  no  small  labor  has 
en  called  for;  but  wth  earnest  and  persistent  exertion 
e  desired  aid  has  not  often  failed  to  be  forthcoming. 
In  the  efforts  to  create  the  shops  credit  is  to  be  variously 
towed.    To  the  devoted  endeavors  of  certain  individuals, 
both  blind  and  sighted,  much  is  to  be  accorded.    Without 
their  patience  and  determination  not  a  few  of  the  shops 
established  would  never  have  come  into  being.     A  v^ry 
t  part  has  been  pla\Td  by  the  interest  of  the  State 
ools;  and  bx  later  years  also  by  that  of  societies  con- 
ed in   the  welfare  of  the  blind,   these  often   attend- 
to  the  financing  of  the  undertakings.     Help  has  been 
t  in  addition  by  certain  ci\'ic  bodies,  especially  women's 
clubs.    Perhaps,  however,  the  main  work  has  been  done  by 
the  acti\-ities  of  the  blind  themselves,  either  indi\iduaHy 
or  collectively,  the  graduates  of  the  State  school  some- 
,   times  displaying  particular  assiduity.'     In  some  cases  a 

^^fegr  of  Governor  of  Tetas,  1Q17,  p  7.    In  certain  States  commissions  for  the  blind 
^■iv  Riven  power  to  orciile  shops  if  rleemed  a-dvisable. 

Wm   *  Nota1t>l«  work  has  been  accomptUherl  by  the  State  ossoctalions  of  the  blind  in 
'^Indlimna,  Mune,  M&ryland,  mnd  Michigan.    In  the  case  of  a  few  privmte  ^tablish* 
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considerable  amount  of  agitation,  a  part  often  eq  gdh 
meetings,  has  been  necessar>^  to  focus  public  attention  i^tt 
the  matter,  and  to  assure  the  required  financial  baddB| 
Only  occasionally  has  there  developed  any  positive  ^ 
position  to  the  project,  though  now  and  then  a  protalki 
been  voiced  by  certain  labor  interests  under  the  belief  tbt 
a  new  source  of  competition  was  entering  the  maiket* 

The  declared  object  of  the  workshops  has  been  in  geoBii 
two-fold:  to  pro\ide  a  place  where  the  blind  could  bi^t 
facilities  for  industrial  training,  and  to  provide  a  place  wloi 
they  might  be  engaged  at  work  in  order  to  help  cootnlclt 
to  their  own  support.  The  aim  of  that  in  Illinois  h  4» 
given  in  the  statute  by  which  it  is  created: 


To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  teaching  tlicni 
and  affording  them  a  home  and  such  employracnt  as 
tend  to  make  them  self-supporting,  and  consequently  iu^epaA- 
ent,  using  therefor  the  best  known  means  and  appltaiice&. 

With  respect  to  that  in  California  it  is  stated: 

The  objects  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Bliad  wt 
first,  the  instruction  of  such  blind  admitted  thereto  in  mm 


menU»  fain  and  other  entertainments  have  been  given  to  rmw  fmidiu  la  Wmt* 
petition  bearing  S0.000  names  was  presented  to  the  iegialature.  pf a|tet  fat  i<» 
In  more  than  one  State  the  Governor  has  mamfiested  a  keen  ttitcreil  hi  Ite  wm^r 
ment,  and  has  done  much  to  secure  a  law  providing  for  a  shop.  lo  tht  ifpsltf 
the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  to  the  legislature  allusion  is  made  to  **  tJhc  vtuA  > 
to  find  some  authonty  in  the  law  whereby  worthy  dtixens  mod 
chanica  deprived  of  si^ht  by  accident  could  obtain  other  mauis  /d 
those  to  be  found  through  private  charity  or  the  coun^  poor^otMS.**  Momb 
i90i,i>,fk>.  See  atao  Mosa^e  of  Governor  of  Iowa »  1890.  p.  ?6  OogSMsaliAi* 
to  »eaire  workshops,  see  Problrm,  U.,  iQOi,  p.  87;  iii.,  190X,  p,  IDIt  W,  Hff^9>- 1^ 
Report  of  Ohio  School,  1Q05.  p.  116  (8th  reunion  ol  former  f   W.  Vridk 

"Abilities  and  Achievements  of  the  Blind,"  igos,  PP- 104,  J  1».*S«>*^ 

lights  on  American  Industries;"  iqii,  p.  zfy,  Prwxedhigt  oi  \,wt^v^u  Ammpi^^ 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  iqoq,  pp.  39,  Ml  Pro|rmn  ci  jfd  Anttiial  EaAtrtMlamM^ 
Benevolent.  Literary,  and  Mu^cal  Society  of  the  Blind  of  Ctilaivo,  t$t6i  TA, 
Tai«T,  and  Public  Optnian,  Jan..  Nov.,  tQ04:  RflfMft  ol  Michlpttt  EavMpa«l 
lasUtutJon,  1908,  p.  0;  1912,  p.  72;  1914,  p.  34. 

■A  bill  aUowinjur  Stale  aid  to  the  establishment  in  Indlafi«  vtm  v«|«t4i|rl^ 
Governor,  owing  to  the  antagonism  of  the  labor  unions.  rfiifHiili<p  cf  Affidi^ 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  1005.  p.  35.  In  Ohb  rifipnilrinil  li  Mklto 
have  come  from  the  broom -makrm  of  the  State.  Report  «l  Oltfo  SdMi  ^^ 
p.  103  (6lh  reunion  of  former  pupils). 
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ide  or  trades,  to  eniible  them  lo  contribute  to  their  own  sup- 
>rt;  and  second,  the  furnishing  of  a  working  home  for  the  adult 
►lind  who  after  learning  a  Irade  or  trades  desire  lo  remain  in 
the  home  as  workers. 

I  In  Michigan  the  industrial  home  is  to  be  afforded  *'for  the 
^kare,  training,  and  employment  of  the  blind/'  which  is  to 
^Konsist  of  "an  industrial  or  polj'teclmic  school  and  factory, 
Pft  working  home  and  employment  bureau,  and  a  consulting 
librar^^"  In  Wisconsin  it  is  set  forth  that  the  indigent 
blind  are  to  have  work  and  be  taught  a  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  with  independent 
establishments  there  was,  as  had  been  the  case  with  those 
created  in  connection  with  the  schools,  in  many  quarters 
entertained  the  hope  that  their  way  would  be  attended 
with  success,  though  that  this  confidence  was  not  shared 
in  on  all  hands  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice.  A 
prevalent  conception  regarding  the  situation  is  found  in 
the  observations  made  in  a  preUminary  investigation  by 
a  commission  of  the  State  of  Iowa  before  the  creation  of  an 
industrial  home  in  that  State.  After  the  quoting  of  en- 
couraging accounts  from  other  States,  it  is  declared  that^ — 

From  all  sources,  eduaitional  as  well  as  industrial,  to  which 
the  commission  has  applied,  comes  the  universal  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  working  home  for  the  adult 
blind.  1 

A  similar  impression  of  the  possibilities  to  be  offered  is  met 
at  the  start  of  the  shop  for  the  bliml  in  Wisconsin,  where  it 
was^- 


N 


Believed  that  if  a  place  and  some  suitable  appliances  were  fur- 
nished them,  they  could  so  compete  fi.  f.,  vnth  the  seeing],  and 
be  self-supporting.'^ 


After  the  shops  had  commenced  their  operations  and  the 
results  from  them  had  become  known,  there  was  e.^perienced 


k 


■  Report  of  Commissaoners  in  Relation  to  the  IndusiriaJ  Hnme  For  the  Adult 
BUiid,  tSSq,  pp.  4t  6»  S.    See  dso  Report  of  Ohio  Board  of  Charities,  1892,  pp.  35,  66. 

■  Report  of  Wiaoonain  Board  of  Control.  1904,  p.  435- 
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in  not  a  few  instances  a  reaction  analogous  i«  -err 

enced  in  connection  with  the  undertakings  »    .  '  V 

the  schcK>ls.    Tn  some  cases  criticism  of  several 
been  evoked,  and  doubt  has  been  expresser^  ^    * 
good  accomplished,  such  feeling  being  a; 
nounced  with  respect  to  establishments  havii 
feature  in  connection.    This  has  been  main  I 
fact,  already  discovered  by  the  schools,  thai 
lions  of  those  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  si 
higher  than  were  to  be  justified— and  in  part,  don 
sentimental   considerations,  which   had    been   all 
overbalance  practical  considerations  in  the  whole  niiKTi' 
An  example  of  the  re\njlsion  of  sentiment  may  be 
the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  California  not  long 
the  opening  of  the  industrial  home  in  this  State: 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  not  so  far  fulfilled  the 
tions  of  the  promoters.    It  was  stated,  when  the  bill  crttlimri 
was  pending,  that  it  would  soon  become  self>supporting.^ 

Particular  sources  of  dissatisfaction  have  also  been  k 
in  the  narrow  range  of  occupations  afforded,  and  in 
apparently  high  expense  involved.  Now  and  then  (fc 
content  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  forth  a< 
ment  like  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
tions  of  California,  that  ''the  institution  is  almost  t  pocrr- 
house,  and  our  method  is  pauperizing  the  inmates."  *  h 
Illinois  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  was  evwi  it 
one  time  advise  I: 

1  Message,  tS87.  p.  f  3  In  ren^Ksct  to  the  defunct  enteipnae  io  lowrn.  it  las  hi» 
sUted:  "When  the  industrial  home  for  the  blind  was  estahUsiied,  tt  wmhdt^d 
thai,  it  would  be  largely  self -suppurting,  hy  funiishlnx  onployroent  (or  the  iMVA 
and  a  schedule  of  prices  to  be  charged  for  labor  was  proposed  by  tlie  heard  <i  t^ 
tees.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  the  expectations  ol  the  friends  of  the  hamt  ^mt  i* 
realized,  manufacturing  was  cjirricfl  on  at  a  loss,  and  the  innMitfa  wvrt  not  lftfcl> 
pay  for  their  lK>ard  and  lodging.'*  Report  of  Towa  Board  of  Cotitipl,  ttei,  ^  1^ 
See  dso  Report  of  Ohio  School,  1895.  P-  lO'  (6th  reunloa  oIlDCOcr  npftl). 

*  Report,  igto,  p.  25.  For  an  expresaaon  of  dissatisfactiod  ow  ffir  hf^  otf ' 
the  entaprise,  see  Message  of  Governor  of  tUinoiA.  1905,  p,  40,  With  mptclls^ 
indUftrisJ  home  in  Illinois  a  more  recent  statement  b  thiit  **as  an  f ndusttbl  fH^ 
Hon  it  ha«  been  a  complete  failure.  It  lias  become  a  Slate  haine  for  ■  prMhpl^  ^ 
pendent  cliws  "  TI1inoi«  Institution  Quarterly,  ix.,  1918,  1,  June.  p.  8|.  Sn  i*» 
Citummiii  Ghbt, Scpl.  30, \()\& 
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The  only  condtision  to  be  reached  is  that  the  home  as  an 
industrial  institution  should  be  abandoned,  and  some'  more 
economical  plan  devised  for  the  care  of  the  inmates.^ 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  directed  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  one  quarter  and  another,  at  the  establish- 
ments, there  has  usually  been  for  the  great  number  of  them 
g^ieral  sanction  and  approval.  Even  where  entire  com- 
mendation of  their  conduct  and  results  could  not  be  given, 
there  has  rarely  been  withholding  of  sympathy  for  the  pur- 
poses which  have  underlain  the  imdertakings,  and  for  the 
efforts  which  have  been  put  forth  to  make  them  success- 
ful.' When  once  the  public  has  come  to  understand  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  shops  have  to  labor,  its  attitude 
b  seldom  one  of  disparagement,  but  generally  one  of  cor- 
dial good  will  and  support.' 

>  Report  of  minois  Board  of  Charities,  1004,  p.  12.  Complaint  in  this  case  arose 
niiiUtjr  from  the  belief  that  the  home  cost  amiuaUy  $475  P^  capita,  while  the  in- 
BMtct  could  be  majntainrd  on  a  strictly  charitable  basis  for  $175. 

■T1n»,  four  years  after  the  expression  of  opinion  in  Illinois,  quoted  above,  there 
VIS  a  chance  in  the  attitude,  and  faith  in  this  future  of  the  home  was  manifested. 
"We  bdieve  it  should  not  be  abandoned,  but  there  should  be  given  reasonable 
apportunitsr  to  demcmstrate  its  right  to  exist.  It  has  certainly  made  good  progress 
daring  the  last  two  yean."  Ibid.,  1908,  p.  72.  See  also  "  Some  Facts  concerning  the 
lfirhigii.n  Emplosnnent  Institution  for  the  Blind,"  1906;  Boslon  Ilnald,  June  18, 
1898:  Bartftrd  Times,  Feb.  19,  23,  1905;  Hartford  Globe,  Feb.  26,  1905. 

*  Disapproval  has  been  most  rcaulily  evoked  from  the  want  of  strictly  bunness- 
Bke  management,  and  from  the  introduction  of  political  influences — for  in  certain 
"polities'*  has  been  allowed  to  play  a  baneful  part 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

ORGANIZATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  PRESENT  INDUSfllLAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

Fo&MS  OF  Establishments 


We  find  that  there  are  at  present  in  operation  in  Ar 
United  States  some  thirty- nine  industrial  establtshincBB 
for  the  blind.'  They  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  East  mi 
the  Middle  West,  being  in  the  States  of  Maine.  Mmss^ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Mar\iand,  District  of  Columbia,  (Mo, 
Indiana,  Illmois,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mid^pA. 
Tennessee,  Wisconsin.  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Califcrm 
In  New  York  and  Massachusetts  each  there  axe  wevfSB^  in 
Ohio  three,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Illinois,  ind 
California  each  two.  In  Massachusetts,  and  in  part  h 
New  York,  the  arrangement  consists  largely  of  a  nuinbcnij 
smaU  centers,  or  of  a  chain  of  shops. ^ 

All  told,  we  have  four  forms  of  industrial  estabi 
The  first  is  the  siinple  industrial  school,  where  the 
are  given  training  in  some  trade  or  trades,  though  is  i 
matter  of  fact  the  operations  of  such  an  establtshjnent  «p 
likely  to  l>e  extended  to  include  greater  or  less  provisiaa  kt 
the  actual  employment  of  some  of  the  learners.  The  second 
is  the  workshop  as  such,  wluch  is  conducted  as  an  orrfiniry 
shop  or  factory,  the  employees  coming  to  it  each  day  tn 
work  and  returning  to  iheir  own  homes  at  the  close.  Ifi 
such  an  establishme-nt  the  blind  are  theoretically  os  th* 
same  industrial  footing  as  regular  factor}'  operatives.    TV 


1  There  are  possibly  &  few  other  smftll  estabUshoiaiU  lo 
work  ot  lomc  association  or  other  oriuiisfttioa  for  the  blind, 

■  In  sc^'ei^l  States*  as  New  Hampshire  Mid  North  Dakota,  bUmS 
mat  to  other  States  for  industrial  trmioiiiff. 
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third  form  is  best  known  as  the  industrial  home,  which,  as 
its  name  indicates,  contains  a  home  for  the  blind  to  Hve  in 
as  well  as  a  shop  for  them  to  work  in.  It  is  as  a  general 
thing  organized  primarily  to  furnish  a  home  for  the  blind, 
to  which  are  later  a<Ided  industrial  features,  though  it  may 
that  the  two-fold  arrangement  is  introduced  at  the  be- 
inru'ng.*  The  fourth  form  may  be  designated  as  the  com- 
[bination  institution,  embracing  both  an  industrial  home 
'lor  those  who  live  in  the  establishment,  and  a  shop  only 
for  those  who  live  out,  that  is,  providing  both  a  home  and 
'Working  place  for  the  blind  who  Hve  in,  and  a  shop  alone 
for  day  operatives.  It  is  also  partly  the  result  of  a  home 
that  has  undertaken  to  serve  other  blind  persons  in  the 
commimity  who  live  outside,  and  partly  the  result  of  a 
movement  to  create  a  joint  home  and  shop.  In  all  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  training,  or  j>eriod  of  apprenticeship,  is 
included. 

Among  these  several  forms  of  industrial  establishments, 
the  simple  workshop  Is  much  the  most  common.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  Alabama,  California  (San  Francisco).  District  of 
Columbia,  Illinois  (private  shop),  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mar>'- 
land,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New^  York  (ejccept  Brooklyn 
Industrial  Home),  Oregon,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburgh), 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin.     Of  the  training  institutions, 

•  the  leading  examples  are  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  and  Ohio 
(Columbus),  with  a  number  of  other  shops  having  the 
'  feature  to  an  extent.*  There  are  three  instances  of  the 
^  industrial  home:  in  California  (Oakland),  Colorado,  and 


» Often  aJso  persons  bcconiiry?  too  old  to  work  are  given  a.  place  in  the  homes. 

>To  tbese  may  perhaps  be  acliTed  certain  schools  which  allow  inrlustriaJ  Iraining 
to  a  few  adult  penons.  In  Minnesota  a  special  summer  school  for  adults  was 
started  in  1906.  in  Washinf^on  in  1915,  and  in  WisconalD  in  igi;.  In  Wi^unstn 
thk  is  expressly  authorized  by  tanr.  Spedal  appropriations  are  sometimes  mude 
for  the  purpfwe.  In  Minnesota  men  remala  10  weeks,  and  women  4.  none  being 
allowed  to  attend  more  than  4  sc««ions  in  all*  The  total  number  in  one  year  is 
usually  less  than  a  score.  On  this  work,  see  Report  of  Minnesota  School,  [qo6,  p.  23; 
1008,  p.  14;  iQto,  p.  4r;  1914,  p.  14;  Report  of  Minnesota  Board  of  Control  tgo6, 
p.  426',  Proceedings  of  American  A:^*iOciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  tQo6.  p.  1; 
Proceedings  of  Ankerican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  191 1,  p.  36;  Colorado 
indet  fColorado  School),  Jan.,  1907;  N&rtkwest  Medicine,  xv.,  iqi6,  p.  87. 
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Michigan.^  The  combination  institution  is  met  in  tlirdl)0 
of  Brooklyn  (Industrial  Home),  Chicago  (Industrial  Hocie 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Trenton*  The  shopt  ii 
Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  have  arVfitwiil 
duties  in  respect  to  the  blind,  being  directed  by  law  tocaaf 
duct  a  circulating  library,  home  teaching,  or  otb«r  woti.* 
In  a  niuiiber  of  shops  the  teaching  of  raised  print  b  a- 
pected  or  required. 


Direction  of  the  Establishments 


Establishments  untler  public  auspices  slightly  pi 
nate  over  those  under  private.  Controlled  directly 
state  are  the  ones  in  Alabama,  California  (Oakland),  GJo- 
rado,  Illinois  (Industrial  Home),  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Mar>4and,  Massachusetts  (under  comniission)» 
Missouri  (under  commission),  Ohio  (Columbus),  OlifOA. 
Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin.  The  shops  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  are  under  the  joint  operation  of 
associations  and  the  State  commission.  The  estabi 
in  Connecticut  and  Maine,  while  nominally  private/ 
really  semi-public  affairs  in  that  they  are  largely  sul 
by  the  state.  Other  establishments  are  also  to  a  certiiii  a* 
tent  assisted  by  public  fimds:  those  in  PemtsyK-ania  lod 
Delaware  by  the  State  and  city;  in  Brooklyn,  New  Y< 
the  city;  and  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  by  the  F< 
Government,  The  remaining  shops  are  entir  *  n' 
fairs,  with  their  income  derived  solely  from  ;  sKmsas- 

The  estabi islunents  are  as  a  rule  governed  by  sp«ciil 


•  To  these  nuiy  be  added  some  of  the  reffuUr  homes  for  the  bliod. 
At  dndnnaU,  WasMnfrtoo,  Philmdelphk   (Industml  Home  for 
New  York  City  (Staten  IiUnd  uid  Manhactaii),  J^nty  City.  Bayoom^  Wfl 
St,  Loui&.  NoshviJIe,  and  Da  Moines.    Such  have,  as  we  have 
opet&tions  to  give  more  or  leu  remunerative  emploiyiiftAt  lA 
mates,    la  a  few  cases  day  operatives  are  also  admitted, 
made  of  the  centen  of  some  of  the  aaaodatioos  for  the  bliodi 
New  York  City  aod  Maasacboaetta,  in  which  remtmetBttw 
given,  beaidea  the  atfording  of  Itmining. 

« In  Maine  the  granting  of  permanent  support  to  any  bUnd 
(orfaidden. 
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boards  of  trustees,  the  public  ones  usually  having  from 
three  to  seven  members,  and  the  private  ones  more.*  In 
the  case  of  the  former,  appointments  are  generally  made 
by  the  Governor,  often  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Sen- 
te*^  In  lihnois  (Industrial  Home)  and  Wisconsin  direction 
is  in  the  hands  of  central  State  boards.  The  shops  are  in 
the  hands  of  commissions  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts 
(except  that  under  Perkins  Institution),  Tennessee,  Indi- 
ana, Delaware,  Missouri  (one  shop),  and  Ohio  (Colum- 
bus). The  shop  in  Oregon  is  under  the  department  of 
education  of  Portland.  In  Connecticut  the  establishment 
is  a  part  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  in 
Kentucky  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  school.  The 
shops  in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  New  York  (Manhattan), 
Buffalo,  Trenton,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  (one  shop)  are 
conducted  by  local  associations  for  the  blind;  that  at  Pitts- 
burgh, by  the  State  association;  and  one  in  St.  Louis,  by 
the  State  organization  of  the  blind.  One  establishment  in 
Brooklyn  is  under  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor.  The  establishments  of  a  public  char- 
acter are  as  a  rule  inspected  by  the  State  boards  of  chari- 
ties, which  is  also  the  case  wath  most  of  the  privates  ones. 

Expense  of  the  Establishments 

The  cost  of  the  establishments  for  the  blind  is  met  from 
two  sources:  the  returns  from  the  sales  of  articles,  which 
are  of  a  purely  commercial  character,  and  the  receipts  from 
sources  not  connected  with  their  operations,  which  are 

t  The  number  is  3  in  Cotorado  and  Michigan;  s  in  California,  Illinots*  and  Maiy^ 
land;  7  in  Alabama;  1.3  in  Pennsylvania  C Philadelphia):  rj  in  New  York  (Brooklyn); 
a»  in  Connecticut;  and  25  in  Maine. 

lo  Maryland  3  members  are  appointed  by  the  (jovernur,  and  2  selected  by  the 
[State  school.  In  Michigan  the  Governor  is  a  member  eX'o£kio  oi  the  board.  It  is 
required  that  a  certain  number  of  the  members  live  in  the  locality  of  the 
fmablishment ^  Sometimes  a  blind  person  Is  made  a,  member,  this  being  obligatory 
ill  a  few  instances.  In  several  cases  there  are  auxiliary  boards  of  women.  On  tbe 
powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  directors,  sec  Tuck  v.  Board  0/  Trwiteei  of  Industrial 
Home,  106  Gal.,  ai6»  jg  Pac,  607  (1895);  IlHnt^is  Industrial  Horn*  v.  Drtyer,  150 
lU.  App,,  574  (1909):  Consolidated  Coal  Co,  v.  Board  oj  Trustees  of  Miikigam  Em- 
phymenl  Institution,  164  Mich.,  235,  lag  N.  W.,  193  (1910). 
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largely  of  the  nature  of  bounties.  If  the  shops  wwe  sdP 
supporting,  they  would  have  only  the  former  nxeaoe,  a 
their  ''profits/*  to  carry  them  on.  But  they  do  not  is 
practice  prove  capable  of  standing  by  themsehTS.  b 
addition  to  their  earnings  from  the  market,  they  must  loA 
to  other  sources  for  aid.  The  amount  of  such  a^riatgcr 
required  varies  with  the  different  establishments,  soat 
coming  much  nearer  to  an  even  balance  than  otheis.  li 
some  cases  the  losses  incurred  in  the  venture  have  been  c«- 
siderable,  which  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  where  ti^ 
dustrial  homes  are  concerned,  that  is,  where  a  home  is  pio- 
\dded  for  some  of  the  blind  as  well  as  industrial  facOitio^' 

At  present  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  shops  amooBlsto 
perhaps  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  thb  fOB 
possibly  eight  hundred  thousand  is  derived  from  the  pPK 
ceeds  of  sales.  There  is  thus  left  a  deficit  of  sanie  tloet 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  has  to  be  made  up 
** outside"  sources.  This  may  come  either  from  paUk 
appropriations  or  from  private  contributions,  or  in  oettM 
cases  from  both.  The  amoimt  of  such  aid  to  the  srwcnl 
establishments  ranges  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  a 
to  some  thousand  dollars,  sums  of  more  than  twenn* 
thousand  dollars  being  exceptional.  The  largest  recipicnb 
are  generally  the  establishments  having  homes  in  connectm 
The  actual  cost  of  the  establishments,  however,  is  iiKWwd 
by  the  sums  that  were  employed  at  the  beginning 
in  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  in  the  erection  of  b 
which  may  be  called  the  initial  outlay. 

The  ])ublic  institutions  receive  their  funds  for  the  moA 
part  in  lump  appropriations,  which  are  usually  from  $7,500 
to  $35,000  a  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  plant,  iltfi 
also  in  part  on  the  inclusion  of  a  home  department,  Ii  * 
few  cases  there  is  also  aid  from  the  city*  Of  the  anMMiflt 
allowed  to  the  commission  for  the  blind  tn  Massadlttlietti. 
about  half  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  &hopsL    Mastrf 


( 


>  In  BUcJi  eslAbliiliments  the  ft|(ed  &nd  infirm  are  alio 
are  unable  to  work  and  contribute  to  the  gsoctal  Bupfwct. 


pfovided  tor, 
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the  estabEshments  subsidized  by  public  funds  receive  grants 
only  less  than  those  received  by  the  regular  public  shops. 
In  case  the  grants  are  from  both  State  and  city,  those  from 
the  former  are  usually  considerably  the  larger.  In  Connect- 
icut, Alabama,  and  Wisconsin  the  annual  appropriations 
are  upon  a  per  capita  basis,  being  $300,  $ioo»  and  $75,  re- 
spectively. The  private  shop  in  Missouri  is  subsidized  by 
the  State  commission.  In  addition,  there  are  grants  from 
time  to  time  for  the  betterment  of  the  physical  plant  or 
equipment.  In  the  case  of  certain  public  establishments 
there  are  occasional  gifts  from  private  sources.' 

The  amounts  donated  to  private  estabUshments,  apart 
from  those  made  at  the  start  for  the  creation  of  a  plant,  are 
rarely  large,  unless  the  establishments  happen  to  be  a 
part  of  the  general  work  of  associations  for  the  blind.  With 
such  exception,  contributions  probably  do  not  much  exceed 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  any  one  case,  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate.' 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations  and  donations,  w^e 
find  the  shops  assisted  indirectly  in  other  ways.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  they  are  absolved  from  the  pa>Tnent  of  any  form 
of  tax  or  license  fee.  Some  are  also  reheved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  charges  for  the  rent  of  quarters,  while  heat,  light, 
and  other  accessories  are  often  furnished  free.  In  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  and  Indiana  the  "State  use"  system  is  em- 
ployed, the  several  public  institutions  being  required  to 
purchase  the  products  of  the  shop  where  needed  at  reason- 

*  A  number  of  tHe  pubttc  establishments  are  given  express  pcrmisaion  to  receive 
donations. 

»  The  establishments  that  have  especially  benefited  from  private  contributions  are 
those  in  New  York  (Bnooklyo),  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia),  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land,  Maine,  Indiana,  Delaware,  and  District  of  Columbia,  logethcr  with  that  of  the. 
New  York  Association  in  New  York  City.  In  Maine  about  $10,000  was  secured 
through  concerts  and  other  entertainments  over  the  Stale.  In  Maryland  about 
$50^000  was  collected  by  two  associations  of  blind  per^na.  A  few  of  the  shops  have 
endowment  funds,  espcdally  those  in  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  the  former  having 
more  than  $50,000.  Occasionally  a  legacy  is  left  to  an  establishment.  Sometimes 
land  has  been  given  for  a  site,  usually  by  the  dty  in  which  it  was  to  be  locat4ed.  aft 
in  Indiana.  Maine,  and  Michii^an.  In  a  few  cases  membership  Ls  open  in  the  societies 
oontroUing  the  establishments  on  the  payment  of  certain  fee*,  as  in  that  in  Fhiladd- 
pliia,  with  $3$  for  life  members,  $100  for  benefactors,  and  $500  for  patrons. 
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able  prices;  and  in  the  mstitutions  of  other  Stales  the 
wares  of  the  blind  are  given  preference  to  a  greaio'  or  ts 
extent,* 

The  value  of  all  the  plants  employed  in  the  indiBdy 
occupation  of  the  blind  is  probably  not  less  than  cae  lad 
a  half  million  dollars,  no  allowance  being  made  for  &  ccrt» 
number  housed  in  rented  property.  The  value  of  individnii 
establishments  ranges  from  one  or  two  thousand  do&Di 
for  the  smaller  ones,  to  one  hundred  thousand  dolliis  or 
even  more  for  the  larger.  An  institution  with  a  htmt 
attached  is  likely  to  be  a  more  costly  one. 

RZOULATIONS  AS  TO  ADMISSION  INTO   THE  SBOPS 

There  are  often  more  applicants  for  admission  into  tk 
establishments  than  can  be  accommodated;  and  in  a  few 
cases  there  are  waiting  lists,  with  perhaps  a  consideraUe 
number  of  names.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  nccKSsaiy 
that  those  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  enter  be  carefully  d»- 
sen.^  On  the  other  hand,  not  infrequently  eflfotts  havt  \a 
he  made  to  seek  out  blind  persons  who  might  be  beiu^tcd 
by  the  shops,  or  at  least  to  find  them  all,  so  that  as  miay 
as  possible  of  those  who  are  fitted  and  for  whom  therr  » 
room  may  be  drawn  in.  In  certain  States  it  is  made  tk 
duty  of  local  officials  ha\ing  to  do  with  the  poor  to  npoU 
the  names  of  eligible  blind  persons,' 

For  the  admission  of  inmates  or  workers  few  hard  sod 
fast  rules  are  laid  down.  The  shops  are  of  course  tntcnded 
mainly  for  adults;  and  the  matter  of  age  is  in  geneial  kft 
to  the  discretion  of  the  managers.  In  some  in^lanfff  t 
lower  limit  of  eighteen  is  prescribed/  and  in  otheis  4 


•  111  VViMzonHin  willow  ts  grown  for  the  shop  on  the  fftini*  oi  Ihe 
insUtutioriH.  which  matenally  rtM:lt]ces  its  coal. 

» In  Delawtirc  the  number  aldcrl  by  thr  Slate  al  >■•■ 

*Otie  shop  has  l>ec!ti  declarctl  nut  to  be  "a.n  ti^yii. 
t4Baatice  ol  ok^I  or  helpless  btind  pcrsrms^  ur  a  hospum  »i  iMii^aUUy  tat  Oat 
traaUncot  of  blimlnrss  or  other  maladies."  R«pQft  of  SopiClBiaicaC  «f  ftM^ 
loatructioo  ot  Michrsan,  ttjoQ,  |>.  &6.  See  also  JV«»  Hawm  tttjitkr,  Umth  i% 
lOOS.    Sometimes  the  nlAblishmeiitj  are  a^orrtr*!  not  to  br  "bliad  HMi^ 

*  Aa  in  CoiiiMscltcul.  Kentucky,  Maine,  atid  MaiyUnd. 
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B twenty-one.^    There  is  usually  no  dxed  period  of  residence, 
"it  being  understood  that  this  is  chiefly  conditioned  upon 
the  actual  capacity  for  work.    In  a  few  cases  a  tenn  is  spec- 
fcified,  as  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  though  limits  of  such  kind 
"  are  not  rigidly  adhered  to.'    In  establishments  which  arc 
primarily  for  trade  instruction,  and  in  the  training  depart- 
ments of  other  establishments,  a  certain  number  of  years 
are  allowed  for  the  acquiring  of  a  trade,  as  two,  three,  or 
five.*    In  most  cases  it  is  required  that  the  applicant  for 
admission  have  been  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  State  or  of 
the  city  in  which  the  shop  is  located  for  a  minimum  number 
of  years.*    It  is  also  often  demanded  that  the  applicant 
be  of  good  moral  character.^    In  most  cases  the  employees 
live  outside  the  shops  and  in  their  own  homes.    In  a  certain 
,     number  they  hve  in  whole  or  in  part  inside.*    Where  board 

Pis  charged,  whether  nominally  or  actually,  to  those  re- 
siding in,  the  rate  is  usually  about  $3  a  week. 

The  homes  are  for  the  most  part  entirely  free  to  those 
eligible  to  admission.  In  the  case  of  the  industrial  homes 
there  may  be  a  formal  requirement  that  payment  be  exacted 
of  all  inmates  capable  of  rendering  such,  though  in  practice 
this  regulation  is  seldom  if  ever  strictly  followed.^    With 


I 


■  As  tn  AljLbama,  Colorado,  Indiana^  and  Peonsylvania  (Philadelphia).  In  the 
tut  naised  case  it  is  preferred  not  to  admit  persons  over  forty  five. 

>  In  Michigan  the  statutory  age  period  is  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  or  above  sixty 
wheo  it  appears  advisable.  At  the  iostonce  of  the  State  school  persons  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  may  also  be  rccraved.  Of  inmates  in  the  establishment  in  Philadelphia  at 
one  time,  8.5  per  cent  were  from  ao  to  30  ycar^  of  age;  16. i  per  cent,  from  30  to  40; 
33J0  per  cent,  h-om  40  to  50;  30-5  per  cent,  from  50  to  60;  lo.a  per  cent,  from  60  to  70; 
and  o.d  per  cent,  from  70  to  80. 

'  The  number  b  j  in  Delaware;  3  in  Colorado.  Connecticut^  Maine,  and  Michigan; 
and  5  in  Alabama.    In  Wisconsin  a  reasonable  time  is  permitted. 

*  In  California  and  Colorado  a  previous  residence  of  3  years  in  the  State  is  re- 
quired; and  in  New  York  City,  of  10  years  in  the  dty.  In  some  cases  persons  from 
other  States  are  received  when  special  provision  is  made  for  them. 

mother  qualifications  are  that  the  applicant  be  of  "suitable  physical  and  mental 
capacity,"  or  of  sound  mind  and  body  and  free  from  disease.  In  Alabama  only  the 
white  bUnd  are  admitted.  In  Missouri  there  is  a  separate  department  for  the 
colored  in  one  shop. 

•In  California  (Oakland)  practically  all  live  tn;  in  Colorado,  Coanecticut,  Dela- 
ware, llUoois  fltlirois  Industrial  Ifntne),  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  (Phil- 
adelphia) racist  do;  and  in  Brooklyn  lire  smaller  ptjfliou  do.  -* 

'  In  the  home  departments  of  such  cstablisilimcnts  it  is  someUracs  expressly  pro- 
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certain  public  institutions,  moreover,  clothing  and  trans- 
portation may  be  furnished  without  cost  to  those  other- 
wise unable  to  provide  them.  Such  charges  are  usually 
defrayed  by  the  county  from  which  the  beneftciar)-  comes, 
though  they  are  sometimes  assumed  directly  by  the  Sute. 

Number  of  Employees  in  the  Shops 

The  number  of  employees  varies  in  difTerent  shnpi 
The  largest  have  1 50  or  more,  and  the  smallest  S  or  10.  or 
even  less,  the  average  being  about  55.  In  all  the  Industrie 
establishments  in  the  United  States  there  are,  accordini 
to  the  latest  available  statistics,  about  1,386  persons.  If 
we  consider  ten  thousand  as  the  number  for  whom  industrial 
provision  is  possible  to  be  made,  disregarding  those  who 
might  be  given  work  outside  of  special  establishments*  it 
appears  that  only  about  14  per  cent  of  this  number  are 
afforded  such  employment. 

Not  all  of  these  1.386  persons,  however,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  real  wage-earners.  Nearly  one-&fth,  or  about 
270,  are  merely  apprentices,  who  are  being  put  in  the  way 
of  later  remunerative  employment.  Of  the  regular  wag^ 
earners,  numbering  somewhat  over  1,100,  not  less  th^ 
four-fifths,  perhaps  over  900,  are  men. 

Industries  Afforded  in  the  Shops 

The  chief  occupations  carried  on  in  the  shops  are 
making  of  brooms,  mattresses,  baskets,  hammocks,  anfl 
rugs,  and  the  caning  of  chairs.  To  a  less  extent  arc  offered 
the  making  of  feather  dusters,  brushes,  hat  frames,  and  a 
few  other  articles.  In  shops  in  which  women  work  weaxing, 
knitting,  fancy  work,  and  like  occupations  are  the  principal 
ones  given.  The  making  of  brooms  and  of  mattresses  and 
the  caning  of  chairs  are  the  industries  most  largely  enga^ 

,tbat  the  a«ttl  and  infirni  be  audmitted  without  cost.    In  Wisconda 
ilo  be  afiorded  to  tlie  indigent  for  Uirec  roontlus. 


in.  i::d  ir.  y.r..r  .:  zr.-.  -::  :  >  .-.t-^  :::v  -  !^  ^:u^  :  !.  ^\v.: 
To  >uch  ar.  exier.:  3Jc  they  rouTiC:  .\r.'.oni:  the  blir.vi  ih,i:  :hoy 
may  well  be  called  their  standard  industries.  BrcK>m 
makiiig  in  particular  b  an  occupation  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  blind,  and  so  well  is  it  established  among  them  that 
it  is  often  spoken  of  as  "the  blind  man's  trade.'*  * 

In  certain  establishments,  however,  particular  industries 
are  foimd  to  be  engaged  in  more  or  less  extensively.  In 
Massachusetts  much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  years 
to  the  making  of  rugs  and  mops,  though  the  other  occu}^- 
tions  are  also  carried  on.  In  Wisconsin  the  making  of 
willow-ware  is  the  chief  industr>-.  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ink  printing.' 

Output  of  the  Shops 

The  output  of  the  several  shops  depends  in  the  main  u\xm 
their  magnitude,  the  output  of  some  of  them  being  quite 
large.  Brooms  constitute  the  single  article  |)rixiuco(i  in 
the  greatest  quantities.  The  total  number  of  brooms  made 
in  all  the  establishments  in  one  year  is  not  much  under  two 
million.  Complete  figures  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
chairs  caned,  mattresses  renovated,  and  other  articles  manu- 
factured would  also  be  considerable.  The  products  of  cer- 
tain of  the  shops  have  had  rather  wide  sales.  ^ 

>  The  most  pnctical  woik  yet  done  in  the  way  of  testing  out  new  industries  for 
the  blind  b  that  of  the  association  and  of  the  commission  for  the  blind  in  Massachu 
setts.  In  igQ4  an  experimental  station  was  opened  to  determine  what  trades  could 
be  provided  other  than  the  conventional  ones.  In  this  way  valuable  serxnce  has 
been  icndered.  See  Reports  of  the  Association  and  the  Commission.  See  also  Vro- 
****H'*ir'  of  American  Association  of  Woricers  for  the  Blind,  1905,  p.  m. 

*In  certain  establishments  power  machines  for  sewing  brooms  have  been  iiitn>- 
dvoed,  allowing  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  several. 

•Thit  does  not  include  the  setting  of  type. 

4  In  a  number  of  cases  the  products  are  employed  in  public  or  private  institutions. 
Tlie  brooms  manufactured  in  the  California  Industrial  Home  arc  in  larite  use  on 
wsstem  tmilrosds,  and  are  said  to  be  sent  over  the  world.  It  has  even  been  declared 
of  this  shop  that  fcK"  tome  years  it  has  been  "  unable  to  manufacture  bnxims  suffident 
to  supply  the  demand."  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
BBnd,  1907*  p.  93;  OuUookfor  the  Blind,  ii.,  1908,  p.  14.  Its  wares  "find  ready  and 
oooatant  sale."  Report,  z888,  p.  7.  The  brooms  made  in  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  an  said  to  be  "so  good  that  people  oome  back  for  a  second  onler." 
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Receipts  from  the  sale  of  articles  likewise  vary  intk  tk 
size  of  the  establishments.  They  range  from  a  few  thoasnd 
dollars  annually  for  the  smaller  ones  to  fifty  or  setrenly- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  larger.  In  the  aggregate,  re- 
ceipts probably,  as  we  have  occasion  to  observe,  anont 
to  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year* 


Wages  Paid  in  the  Shops 

The  total  amount  paid  in  wages  in  one  year  to  the 
in  their  industrial  establisliments  h  perhap^s  a  little  wtt  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  If  the  sales  amount  ro  c^ 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  appears  that  about  anr^Urii 
of  it  thus  passes  to  the  blind  in  the  form  of  wages.  In  vsat 
shops  this  proportion  is  higher,  and  in  others  lower.  Tw^ 
thirds  of  the  receipts  of  the  products  goes  for  material,  **anr- 
head  charges/'  administration,  sighted  help,  etc.  The  bm 
of  sighted  assistance  is,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  indiKieds 
the  wage  account;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bSai 
it  may  be  classified  either  as  administration  chargies  or  » 
part  of  the  general  running  expenses.  Such  aid  constitatz? 
from  ten  to  thirty -five  per  cent  of  the  working  force,  «mi 
may  consume  from  one-fourth  to  nearly  one-haif  of  tk 
full  wage  expense,  compensation  in  this  respect  htaog 
temiined  by  the  regular  market  standards. 

The  wages  paid  to  individual  blind  workers  vary  grei^l|f, 
as  we  might  expect.  They  depend  mainly,  within  certiiB 
bounds  which  we  have  previously  indicated,  upon  the  o^ 
pacity  and  energy  of  the  employees.  In  some 
ments  a  higher  scale  prevails  than  in  others.    In  most 


Report.  1908,  p.  4  2.    The  wiJIow-w&re  of  tht  WiaooiuiD  shop  has 
ind  ii  iQu^bt  in  a  ritmiber  of  departmeDt  stores.    The 
ptoducts  oi  Lbe  Masaachuaetts  tbops  have  t>een  ordttvd  fa 
rugs  manufactured  here  are  said  to  b«  "sold  in  most  of  the 
United  States."   The  goods  ol  a  oiunber  of  other  shofM  %tt  ilao 

■  In  some  of  the  piibHc  ahope  all  producta  an  ooiiiidereit  to  bt 
In  certain  ones  any  balance  after  the  payment  of  wiffca  and  oCher 
lor  the  further  development  of  the  undertakicur,  this  often  bdiig 
food/'   See  lllinob  Institution  Quarterly,  ix^  tg%^,  ),  Sept..  p,  «oa 
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pay  is  for  piece  work,  in  a  few  being  for  both  piece  and  time 
work." 

For  men  the  wages  range  from  one  or  two  dollars  a  week 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  though  the  lattei  figures  are 
ver>''  exceptional,-  Ordinary-  weekly  wages  seldom  exceed 
six  or  seven  dollars,  and  usually  do  not  average  higher  than 
four  or  five.  The  wages  of  women  are  much  lower  than 
those  of  men,  being  generally  not  more  than  one-half  or 
two-thirds  ah'  large  as  the  latter.  In  establishments  where 
the  employees  are  inmates,  board  is  sometimes  included  as 
part  of  the  wages.  If  a  special  rate  is  made  for  board  and 
lodging,  this  is  always  small,  being  as  a  rule,  as  we  have 
seen,  close  to  $3  a  week.  For  workers  receiving  ver>^  low 
wages  there  is  employed  in  certiiin  shops  some  form  of  a 
bonus  or  "augmentation"  system,  as  previously  described. 
In  those  of  Massachusetts  one  cent  is  added  to  every'  two 
cents  eamed  within  the  limits  of  two  and  six  dollars.*  In 
a  few  cases  a  flat  minimum  wage  is  established.  This  may 
range  from  $3  to  $6  a  week. 

■  Actual  Cost  of  the  Estabushmei^tts 

As  the  last  matter  for  our  attention  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  establishments  for  the  blind,  we  may  ascer- 
tain their  actual  or  net  cost.  In  respect  to  them  there  is  no 
profit  or  interest  to  be  eamed;  and  all  the  receipts  above  the 
direct  cost  of  running  them,  together  with  the  purchase  of 
material,  go  into  the  hands  of  the  blind  workers.'*  This 
cost,  however,  is  not  to  be  computed  from  the  receipts  of 
sales  alone,  which,  as  we  sec,  are  some  eight  hundred  thou- 

I  to  >  few  caa«s,  u  in  Colorado,  ihett  is  k  formal  requiFcment  of  an  eight-hour 
dmy. 

<  In  the  Philadeli>bia  esUblishment  there  has  been  a  nominal  msjcimuni  wrage  of 
%t2  a  week. 

»  On  wufres  of  the  bUnd^  see  Proceeding-i  of  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  igii,  pp.  56,  80:  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  ii.,  itjoS,  p.  io,K  Report  of  lUinoiA 
Board  of  Charities,  1908,  p.  335;  W(tHd  Today,  xvii..  tgog,  p.  Q4jt. 

•  In  the»e  estimates  no  account  \%  taken  of  the  amount  invested  in  the  oroperly 
of  the  establishments,  nor  of  free  rent  or  other  free  accessories. 
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sand  dollars  annually.  To  it  must  be  added  the  tin 
hundred  thousand  dollars  which  we  have  fotuid  to  be  la^ 
dered  from  outside  funds,  either  as  public  grants  or  *i  pii- 
vate  contributions.  The  total  yearly  expense  of  the  skp 
is  thus  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  As  the  saks^ 
not  meet  the  full  expense,  the  true  **cost"  of  the 
ments  is  the  sum  received  from  outside  sourceSi  jas***^ 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.* 

If  we  compare  the  wages  of  the  blind  mth  the 
shops,  we  find  that  for  every  85  cents  earned  by  ... 
the  state  or  private  benevolence  has  to  pay  $1;  or,  !^. 
differently t  that  it  costs  $1  to  pay  them  a  wage  of  85  cf 
If,  further,  we  divide  the  total  expenses  of  the  cstabfi^imf^i: 
by  the  number  of  persons  provided  for  in  them,  we  to 
$786  as  the  amount  expended  for  each.     As,  howerer,  ip 
proximately  75  per  cent  of  this  is  defrayed  from  the  9k  d 
products,  the  real  per  capita  cost  proves  to  be  Sail.' 

» This  is  somelimes  koovim  as  "  working  kus."  It  may  be  addcH  {«  Urii  «obmBb 
Lhat  if  all  the  ten  thousand  blind  peraonA  in  ibe  United  States  wbon  «•  hwl«f 
pOMihIy  C£i(>able  of  industrial  employment  were  so  provided  fnr  on  fjht  ■■ItiBi 
IS  tbose  now  cnjpiRvd.  the  total  "cost"  would  be  more  than  two  wMm  iAm 

*  For  table  as  to  individual  shops,  see  Appendix  D. 
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Industrial  Provision  for  the  Blind  outside  of  Special 
Establishments 


We  are  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  the  blind  in  more  general  occupations,  or  outside  of 
special  establishments,  in  the  present  chapter  considering 
it  in  its  theoretical  aspects,  and  in  the  next  the  practical 
results  of  movements  in  this  direction.  Of  the  matter  ac- 
count of  varying  moment  has  been  taken  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past,  though  it  is  firobable  that  today  more  attention 
is  being  given  to  it  than  ever  before^ the  interest  aroused 
over  provision  for  persons  blinded  in  military  service  per- 
haps not  being  without  a  stimulating  influence.  Indeed, 
with  the  possible  efifecting  at  the  present  of  greater  or  less 
social  and  economic  readjustments,  perhaps  to  result  in 
the  better  distribution  and  fuUer  utilization  of  all  the  avail- 
able labor  supply  of  the  countr>',  it  may  come  about  that 
there  will  be  a  use  for  the  labor  of  the  blind,  or  a  need  for 
their  services,  to  an  extent  not  before  known. 

Work  by  the  blind  in  the  regular  occupations  of  those 
who  see,  without  the  calling  into  requisition  of  special  in- 
dustrial establishments,  is  of  course  the  one  desirable  and 
the  ideal  solution  of  their  economic  problems.  So  far  as 
the  arrangement  may  be  found  practicable,  so  far  wiU  there 
be  obviated  the  need  of  such  spedai  institutions*  The 
blind  enter  into  the  general  industrial  ranks  of  the  commu* 
nity,  with  relatively  little  to  set  them  off  as  a  spedai  class 
therein;  and  their  lives  are  made  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  normal. 
B     Industrial  provision  for  the  blind  apart  from  s^dai 
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shops  may  be  developefi  along  three  lines. '  First,  they  mj 
be  put  into  general  shops  or  factories  alongside  si^bKd 
operatives,  perhaps  with  certain  supervision.  Seoood,  iky 
may  be  set  up,  perhaps  with  guidance  and  assislanct,  to  i 
business  or  trade,  or  in  a  commercial  undertaking.  Thard 
they  may  be  furnished  with  material  in  their  home,  whid 
may  be  made  into  articles  and  the  Enished  product  mar- 
keted, all  under  proper  direction.  Each  of  these  three  fotaa 
of  anplojinent  will  demand  separate  treatment. 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Regular  Factories  or  Sbow 


EmpIo>Tiient  of  the  blind  in  regular  factories  or  shcp^ 
when  examined  in  its  practical  hearings,  does  not  ifipctf 
to  have  for  the  general  mass  of  them  an  encoumginf  out- 
look. Even  with  particular  oversight,  the  number  ihi: 
may  be  thus  engaged  is  likely  to  be  veT>-  restricted.  Ai 
the  best  only  the  very  quick  to  think  and  to  act,  and  ii 
the  vigor  of  life,  could  expect  to  have  a  chance,  and  tht^ 
as  we  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  note,  do  not  co*^ 
stitute  a  large  part  of  the  blind.  For  the  great  number  At 
difficulties  seem  to  be  well-nigh  insuperable.  In  raostViD^ 
ual  operations,  as  we  have  already  commented,  s^^  i 
such  an  essential  factor  as  to  make  the  worker  wttbostv 
in  many  processes  all  but  powerless;  while  in  an  estaUidi' 
ment  with  machinery'  and  jierhaps  in  conjunction  will 
many  sighted  persons,  all  moWng  under  a  brisk  and  ct- 
dered  system,  his  straits  become  extreme.^  One  tspcd 
of  the  situation  has  thus  been  stated: 

No  matter  what  his  mental  equipment  or  skill  of  hand,  iW 
blind  man  cannot  fill  a  position  which  demands  watdlfufavsi 
discrimination,  obser\'ation,  or  any  other  (|uaIification 
upon  \ision  with  its  sense  of  form  and  color.* 


t  On  differeol  dasaes  of  the  blind  fronn  an  industruil  MUodsnial,  «t 
MinMchunrtte  Coaunkrion  for  the  Blind,  lois.  p.  15. 

•  It  hu  been  aometlni»  Uiought  Lhiit  with  the  Insulbtioii  of 
the  blind » their  difficulties  mi^t  be  made  leas. 


I 
I 
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Added  trouble  is  met  when  it  comes  to  the  inspection  of  the 
work  performed,  with  the  discovery  of  possible  flaws. 

The  blind  man  is  at  a  disadvantage  working  alone.  Measuring 
and  other  processes  which  a  man  who  can  see  does  not  need 
will  take  him  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  still  very  often  his  work 
is  not  quite  what  is  expected-^ 

Employers  are  usually  found  very  skeptical  with  regard 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  and  show  much  reluctance 
even  in  giving  them  a  trial.''  There  is  fear  that  the  work 
attempted  by  blind  men  will  be  a  blimder,  no  matter  how 
earnestly  and  carefully  they  try  to  do  it.^  There  is  also 
apprehension  lest  injury  may  result  to  them  in  their  tasks, 
for  which  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  €mpU)yer.  This 
is  especially  true  of  recent  years  with  the  development  of 
workingmen's  compensation  laws  and  of  similar  measures.^ 

The  general  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
words: 


Experience  has  proved  .  .  ,  that  several  things  seriously 
militate  against  a  wide  extension  of  this  form  of  employment. 
In  the  first  place,  opportunities  are  comparatively  few,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  been  secured  by  competent  blind  persons 
through  their  own  efforts.  In  the  second  place,  while  there  are 
many  well-disposed  manufacturers,  who  would  be  perfectly 
mlling  to  provide  such  opportunities  for  a  few  persons  without 
sight,  their  very  good  will  makes  them  shrink  from  assuming 
what  seems  to  them  a  large  risk  of  injuiy  to  blind  individuals 
who  might  enter  their  establishments.* 


1  Amerkam  Journal  0/  Sociology ^  viii.,  IQ03,  p.  6go. 

'"Factories,  almost  without  exception,  are  doatd  to  blind  or  defective-sighted 
wen  and  womea."    Report  of  Massachusetts  CommiasioR,  1Q15,  p,  17. 

*  There  is  sometimes  even  apprehension  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  men 
with  but  one  tyc,  this  being  largely  due  to  a  belief  that  one's  6tness  is  thus  impaired , 
and  in  snoall  part  to  the  fear  that  the  remaining  eye  may  be  lost.   On  this  mattef« 

e  Chapter  XLII. 

*Of  49.417  openings  offered  by  employers  in  Pennsylvania  for  disabled  men. 
Pas  found  to  igiS  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  ftidustry,  there  were 
^onJy  a  for  men  deprived  of  sight  in  both  eyes.  There  were  5,618,  or  iia  per  cent, 
lor  men  with  one  e>'e.  BullL-lin  no.  2,  1918,  p.  45;  Annals  of  American  Academy 
)9j  PpUtical  and  Social  Science,  Ixxx.,  19 18,  p.  74.  See  also  M&nthly  Labor  BmlUtin, 
i^t.,  1918,  i,  Sept.,  p.  &s;  viii,  1919,  i,  Jan.,  igig. 

•  Report  of  Massachusetts  Commission,  toto,  p.  ai.   See  also  ibid.,  1014,  p,  15. 
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It  is  not  to  be  set  down,  however,  tliat  the  field  is  entirdy 
closed — so  far  as  concerns  those  of  the  blind  who  are  olki- 
wise  fitted,  mentally  and  physically,  and  .e^>ecially  ihast 
who  happen  to  have  a  remnant  of  vision — and  so  faf  a 
concerns  those  who  live  in  localities  where  work  is  Giniel 
on  of  the  character  under  consideration.     In  certain  bdlSr 
tries,  though  of  limited  range,  there  may  be  oper&tianf 
capable  of  being  done  by  the  blind.    The  occup>atioiis 
have  been  proposed  as  suitable  have  been  of  a  rather 
siderable   variety — though   the   greater   number   are  oM 
found  able  to  stand  the  test  of  practical  experiment.    Tboie 
which  seem  to  offer  the  most  promise  are  certain  opefBtioii 
caUing  for  unskilled  labor^  and  ones  in  general  simple  «r 
capable  of  being  simplified^and,   furtherm<»c,  of  sntk 
nature  as  not  to  demand  eyesight  for  their  successftil 
formance.    Some  of  the  most  important  brought  U 
are  the  assembling  of  articles,  the  packing  of  boxes, 
wrapping,  sealing,  or  labelling  of  boxes,  bottJes,  or 
the  attending  of  automatic  weighing  or  filling 
the  folding  or  cutting  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  oil 
terial  in  certain  processes,  the  running  of  strings  In 
processes,  the  bending  of  pins  or  wires  in  certain  pi 
the  sticking  of  pins  or  pegs  in  certain  processes,  the 
ing  or  rough  polishing  or  varnishing  of  certain  surfaces^ 
stripping  of  tobacco,  and  similar  operations.* 

Of  recent  years  there  has  appeared  a  form  of  work 
the  blind  that  is  deserving  of  special  mendan.  This  i> 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  certain  parts  of  eke- 
trical  appliances,  in  which  sight  may  not  be  altogether  fitt- 
essary.  Such  work  consists  mainly  in  the  insulation^  or 
wrapping  with  tape,  of  coils  for  armatures,  to  be 
motors  and  dynamos.    Other  possible  operations 


>  To  make  «  comptei«  enumctrndon  of  the  occup^tiocift  loapatedl  fat  ikK  1 
wmild  be  s  difficult  roitUr.    NotAbk  inve$ti«ations  of  poadble  wvtk  lor  tkt 
been  nuide  in  cxNUiectioia  witb  provtsum  by  the  NatioiiiJ  Gownmnt  for 
bliiuted  in  mtUuty  service,  and  by  certjin  awnmiwamw,  aModktloiiii.  oc 
■Mlutions  for  the  blind.   See  Report  of  TeniicMM  CominifliM  lot  diQ 
p.  f  j:  Stmty,  tU..  igi8,  p.  507     On  wock  by  the  blind  b  tsrfaw  knot»  ift  Md  1 
ropei  (or  tents,  mc  Report  ol  S^  Frmndsco  AsaocUtion  lot  the  BUod,  i«i4  ^  » 
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assembling  or  adjusting  of  certain  parts,  and  like  tasks. ^ 
le  feature  of  greatest  encouragement  here  is  that  with 
general  growth  and  development  of  electrical  indus- 
there  may  be  an  increasing  place  for  the  blind,  per- 
>s  eventually  to  be  extended  to  other  industries,^ 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition that  there  has  been  so  little  of  actual  experience  in 
respect  to  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  company  with 
the  seeing.  With  a  larger  and  more  general  testing  of  their 
competence,  there  might  be  a  material  expansion  of  the 
openings  available  for  them.  There  is  small  doubt  that 
there  is  considerably  more  work  capable  of  being  done  by 
them  than  is  now  believed.  Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  certain  processes  which,  be- 
cause of  the  deftness  and  sensitiveness  of  their  fingers,  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  them. 

In  work  by  the  blind  in  general  industrial  establishments 
there  may  be  said  to  be  two  factors  that  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  their  success.  One  is  a  sympathetic  employer, 
who,  while  avoiding  any  manifestations  of  charity,  is  yet 
willing  to  give  the  extra  attention,  or  to  afford  the  helping 
hand,  which  they  at  times  need.  The  other  is,  in  the  case 
of  large  establishments,  and  where  practicable,  the  creation 
of  a  special  department,  with  special  quarters,  for  the  blind, 
where  there  is  less  danger  of  their  contact  with  machinery, 
where  proper  facilities  may  be  pro\dded  for  them,  and  where 
they  may  have  needed  supervision,  including  due  inspection 
of  their  work.  In  this  there  appears  to  be  an  approach  to 
the  special  shop  for  the  blind:  the  essential  difference  is 
that  with  the  general  establishment  the  blind  play  an  in- 


I  la  ropect  to  such  work  it  is  said  tliat  its  qumlity  "h  f)Tonounced  by  offidd  m- 
Jpcctors  absolutely  as  good  as  that  of  sighted  Inbor."  Crocker-Wheeler  Co., "  Double 
i>uty  Fin«er  Guild."  igi8. 

t  See  Paptdof  Mechanics^  xxvi.,  1Q16,  p.  436;  Otttioakfor  the  Blind,  xi..  igtj.  p.  66; 

lii.,  1918,  pp.  2g,  89;  Elutrkd  Rtmcw,  xxiii.,  J«;>i8.  p.  ay,  Literaty  Digeit,  Iv.,  1017. 

P.  17;  jV«p  York  5«i»,  Dec.  2,  1917;  Nrw  York  Evening  Post,  Sept.  22,  1917;  EJectrkai 

World,  Uxi.,  1018,  p.  1 14;  Modem  Hospiial,  x.,  igti,  p.  63;  5tt»  PinL^er,  vi.,  tqiq,  p.  44. 

^^  Also  publicatiojis  of  "Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,"  of  Crocker-Wheeler  Co. 
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tegral  and  necessary  part  in  the  entire  producing  forte  n 
an  undertaking  conducted  on  purely  commerdai  Encs^ 

In  work  of  the  blind  in  regular  shops  or  factofks  tha 
wages  as  a  rule  are  not  to  be  expected  to  equal  those  d  tk 
seeing.  The  labor  of  the  former  is,  as  we  have  secn«  monlgr 
of  an  unskiUcd  kind,  and  with  some  only  limited  speed  il 
possible.  Often  there  will  be,  as  in  the  sptxrial  shops,  eiit- 
ings  to  be  regarded  as  insufficient  for  entire  sclf-saoppoft. 
but  only  as  contributing  in  that  direction. 

In  respect  to  all  work  of  this  character  there  ait  fA 
opportunities  for  service  on  the  part  of  cocmnissfaair 
associations,  shops,  or  other  agencies  for  the  blioiL  Tiny 
may  not  only  be  concerned  in  finding  emplo>'Tncnt,  but^ 
in  extending  a  general  super\ision,  with  the  gMng  erf  appi^- 
priate  aid  and  ad\aceJ 

Work  for  the  BuMt)  in  Business  UNDEjtTAKiim 

In  the  carrying  on  of  a  small  business  or  trade,  or  in  cbk 
plo>'ment  in  a  subordinate  position  in  a  commercial  or nd* 
can  tile  establishment,  or  in  a  professional  callings  thcmm^r 
also  be  possibililies  for  a  certain  qualilied  portion  <rf  ^ 
blind — perhaps,  because  of  the  fewer  difiiculties  to  becsfr 
tended  against,  a  larger  portion  than  in  the  preceding  cut 
The  most  favorable  prospects  are  for  those  who  haw  kal 
their  sight  while  engaged  in  an  executive  position  io  a  hm- 
ness  or  in  a  profession,  and  who.  because  of  their  geomi 
equipment  and  ability  in  other  respects,  are  able  to  coolinot 
thereat.  Perhaps  not  a  great  number  of  the  bllJld  on  tht 
whole  can  be  provided  for  indusitrially  in  this  manner,  hot 
it  seems  distinctly  possible  for  a  not  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion to  be. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  feasible  to  continue  bKnd  ptf- 


'  On  Uie  poaaibilidcft  ol  the  employ niott  td  the  bUnd  in  refukf  tlMipt  mi  ht, 
lories,  see  Procwding^  al  Araeric»n  Assodatioo  of  Worirm  for  ihr 
p.  ja;  1007.  p.  loi;  iqii,  pp.  18,  2\;Omth0k/or  tkr  BlmJ,  ii«  iqo8.  p.  u**  <^ 
p.  s^lCkaruiei  and  the  Commons,  xv.,  1006.  p^  634:  Report  of  Ptenn 
Charities.  1911.  p.  ti4;  Report  of  Ohio  ComniiiMon  tut  tlic  BUnd,  1910^  p.  4; 
ol  Pennsytv&nk  Institution,  1416.  p-  35. 
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sons  in  the  same  occupations  in  which  they  were  at  the 
tiiiie  of  their  loss  of  sight,  perhaps  with  a  certain  amount 
of  aid  and  super\ision.  In  other  cases  it  may  appear  ad- 
visable to  set  them  up  in  a  trade  in  their  own  communities 
to  meet  a  particular  neetl,  with  the  supplpng  of  necessary 
tools  or  stock,  the  trade  to  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  per- 
haps being  one  acquired  at  a  school  or  workshop,  or  else- 
where,^ For  a  portion  a  modest  business  affair,  such  as 
a  store  or  news-stand,  or  pcrhajis  some  other  industry,  may 
be  deemed  to  be  practicable.  For  another  portion  of  them 
market  gardening,  small  farming,  t>r  poultr>'  raising  may 
be  adopted.-  In  addition,  there  are  several  lines  which 
may  be  said  to  be  already  established  ones  for  the  bhnd, 
and  which  may  be  extended  on  an  even  larger  scale.  These 
are  mainly  In  the  sphere  of  music,  including  the  tuning  of 
pianos  or  other  musical  instmments  and  the  teaching  or 
plaj^ng  of  music.  In  all  such  endeavors  full  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  matter  of  local  competition,  of  marketing 
facilities,  and  of  like  factors.  In  trade  or  in  industrial 
occupations  perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  of 
all  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  that  there  be  at  hand  a  sighted 
member  of  one's  family,  in  particular  a  wife,  to  be  of  general 
assistance,  and  who  can  supply  the  eyes  which  at  times  are 
not  easily  to  be  dispensed  with. 

In  positions  in  general  undertakings  there  may  perhaps 
also  be  afforded  emplo\'menl.  In  salesmanship  there  may 
be  possibilities  now  only  partly  realized.^  Such  may  also  be 
true  of  general  office  work,  including  olhce  management, 
accounting,  and  book-keeping.  In  stenography  there  may 
be  considered  to  be  a  rather  special  field  for  the  blind,  which 
may  perhaps  be  enlarged,  particularly  as  there  is  now 
special  apparatus  for  their  use  hcrc.^   In  telephone  operating 

<  Sec  Report  of  Indiana  Sclvw^f,  1858,  p,  20:.  i8(k>,  i».  13;  18O2  p.  41. 

•  On  poul|fy  raising  for  the  blind,  sec  Coiarado  Index  iColoratlo  School),  Dec., 
1914;  Jan.,  tO»5;  Utah  Eagle  (Utah  School),  May,  lOM-  Outlttok  for  the  Blind,  viii., 
IQIS,  p.  I7S;  i*  *  i9»S»  P*  Q5;  Proceedings  of  American  Association  of  Instructors  <»f 
the  Blind,  1^15,  p.  32;  J^i6,  p.  103. 

•  See  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  xii,,  191 8,  p.  go. 
»  See  5itn«y,  xli.,  igi8,  p  507, 
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there  are  similar  opportunities.'    In  time  still  otlicx  ocmpi- 

tions  may  be  found  available.- 

Success  in  enterprises  of  a  busine^  nature  will 
the  largest  measure  upon  the  individual  ability, 
capacity,  initiative,  and  protracted  energy  of  the  IkJind 
themselves,*  Yet  general  oversight  and  aid  of  one 
another  may  well  be  extended  to  them,  which  may 
appropriately  be  the  function  of  a  public  cammission  m 
private  association,  or  even  of  an  industrial  InsdlutiaL 
As  a  form  of  the  assistance  which  may  be  rendered*  tlv 
foUowiQg  has  been  suggested  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission : 

The  Commission  is  strongly  of  the  opinion,  after  its  nine  van 
of  experience,  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  can  successfully  compete  in  an  industrial  wofW 
arranged  for  those  with  sight,  if  they  are  given  what  might  wd! 
be  called  a  subsidy  to  help  equalize  their  chances  in  competitioB. 
As  has  been  proved  by  experience,  such  men  and  women 
the  qualifications  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  selling  in  one 
or  another,  provided  they  are  helped  with  a  guide  or 
person  to  assist  in  the  book-keeping,  or  by  other  aids  wii 
which  the  blind  person  is  so  largely  helpless.* 

With  respect  to  such  undertakings  as  the  keeping  of 
stands,  so  well  suited  to  the  blind,  it  may  even  be  hofMd 
that  licenses  therefor  may  be  restricted  to  the  blind  ild 
to  other  handicapped  classes,  especially  at  tiroes  ol  a  gpk- 
eral  shortage  of  labor. 


>  See  New  York  WorUJtiR.  i,  i<^;  Report  of  Ohio 
1912,  p.  x8;  Omtlookjor  the  Blind,  x.,  1916,  p.  ga. 

•  Munce  is  an  occupation  which,  beoiuse  of  tbdr  MnMtfve  tottch,  has  1 
been  reoMnthended  for  the  bJind .  Sec  Philadttpkia  M«Akd  JtmudU  L.  ilof*  pt  $^ 
Ami^kan  Medicine,  viii..  1904*  P-  ^ja;  BoMtan  Medical  §iui  Surgk^t  /»ifW.  dL. 
tQOSt  9  A^S,0pktk*tIm4^ty>i^U  1006,  p,3j;  v{.,  tgto,  p.  191;  r«X^.  r«lin.«ai/ftliir 
Opi9ti4m,  Nov,,  1906;  TecktUc^  World  Miktanme,  xix.t  iQii.  p,  905:  Ammait  ^4«r 
kam  Academy  0/  Ptttiiical  <md  Social  Science,  Ixzx.,  tgiS,  p.  tii;  MJeikwt  JliA^ 
xdv ,  igiS.  p.  7oq;  Prooeedinj{s  o£  Amerioin  AModadoo  ol  ImtrwSoit  «f  Ifa 
BUnd,  1898.  p.  19.  On  art  wtvnag  for  the  bUnd.  fee  Report  el  OUo  Sdhaot.  il^ 
p.  65  (yth  reunion  of  former  pupiU);  Art  *trf  P'^^"***    iii.,  I9ii«  p,  41IC. 

■The  entry  of  the  blind  into  the  profesfti  "."od  upon  tba  fiJit^  w^ 

lources.  training,  and  general  drcumstances  01  :  penoaiv    SmJtmlkAm^ 

«Mf»  Review^  nxvii.,  1833,  p.  47. 

•  Kcpoft,  igif.  p.  id. 
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^VOSSI 

^B  A  large  opportunity  is  presented  in  the  entire  matter  for 
^Kie  special  business  training  of  the  blind,  both  to  enable 
"them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  due  to  their  condition, 
and  to  promote  their  general  efficiency — a  subject  to  which 
schools  and  other  organizations  for  the  blind  are  giving 
increased  attention,^  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  a  constant  lookout  for  openings,  and  also  that  the  public 
in  general  be  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  blind. 


Home  Work  for  the  Blind 


II  The  last  phase  of  industrial  provision  for  the  blind  out- 
pde  of  special  establishments  is  work  to  be  done  by  them 
In  their  own  homes.  This  is  the  simplest  form,  meaning 
as  it  does,  not  the  bringing  of  the  blind  to  their  places  of 
work,  but  the  taking  of  the  work  directly  to  them.-  With 
the  material  and  the  necessary  instruments  carried  into 
their  habitations,  with  competent  instruction  afforded  in  the 
fabrication  of  marketable  goods,  and  with  adequate  facili- 
■ties  for  the  disposal  of  the  completed  articles,  there  is  no 
^  small  field  open  to  the  blind.  It  is  one  the  entire  range  of 
which  cannot  be  fully  known  till  after  trial,  and  one  which 
is  capable  of  very  considerable  expansion.  The  work  lends 
itself  peculiarly  to  women,  especially  in  the  making  of 
certain  fancy  articles  of  sewings  and  also  of  certain  plain 
articles.  For  some  men  as  well  the  manufacture  of  wares 
to  a  limited  extent  may  be  found  possible.  In  few  cases 
are  the  financial  returns  from  such  efforts  likely  to  prove 
large,  but  in  a  number  they  may  be  quite  measurable. 
,,  In  the  execution  of  home  work  success  wiU  in  large  de- 
I     gree  be  proportioned  to  the  individual  capacity  and  energy 

(  On  a  course  in  business  traiiujig  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  see 
Proceeding  of  American  AjBociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907,  p.  11.  See 
also  Report  of  Indiana  School,  iSjo,  pp.  jo,  34. 

» The  main  industrial  question  with  the  blind  is  said  to  be  that  of  home  work. 
Report  of  Ohio  Comniiiiision  for  the  Blind,  iqij,  p.  3o.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  it;  Ohio 
Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction,  jr<rU.,  igu*  4.  Dec.,  p.  35;  Report  of  Penn- 
aytvania  Institution »  1913,  p,  32;  Outtoek  for  the  Blind,  xi.,  igi7,  p.  jg.;  Cleveland 
iety  for  the  Blind,  "The  Blitid  in  Cleveland/'  1918,  p.  58. 
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of  the  blind.    A  special  directing  hand  is  at  the 
required;  and  the  task  may  well  be  included  in  the 
of  home  teaching,  or  among  the  duties  of  a 
association,  or  other  agency,  such  undertaking  to 
the  proper   equipment,    to   provide    instruction,  and  Id 
attend  to  the  marketing  of  the  fmished  products.    A 
deal  will  also  depend  upon  the  education  of  the  pubic  a 
the  mat  lor. 

Possible  Special  Provisk^n  for  Industrial  Tiaoqk 
AND  Reemployment  of  Persons  Blinded  in  Intosiit 
OR  Elsewhere 

Consideration  of  industrial  provision  for  the  blind  is  M 
ended  with  the  examination  of  measures  designed  for  per- 
sons already  hi  a  state  of  bhndne^is.  In  a  really  coofR- 
hensive  program,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  traimii 
and  reemplo>"ment  of  persons  who  are  blinded  in  todastiial 
processes,  and  f)erhaps  also  for  persons  of  h*ke  age  and  m^ 
dustria!  capacity  whose  blindness  is  occasioned  othcfw 
Such  persons,  being  in  the  \ngor  of  life  and  at  the  {>criod  d 
their  greatest  industrial  efliciency,  present  the  choicest  gnufp 
among  the  sightless  -though  even  with  them  the  Itmit^tiom 
imposed  in  any  circumstances  by  the  want  of  sight  must  lit 
early  Luid  fully  recognized.  The  aclion  of  the  Fr<!«il 
Government  wifh  respect  to  persons  blindctl  in  miKtiry 
ser\nce  may  perhaps  be  regarded  both  as  an  incenf i\T  to  ind 
as  Ihe  forerunner  of  action  in  respect  to  persi^ns  hlindfil 
in  ci\ilian  callings,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  sevtnl 
States.  The  matter  is  one  as  yet  but  dimly  understood  ifl 
the  United  States,  and  its  general  introduction  bckNif» 
mainly  in  the  future;  but  with  our  present  enlarging  cor 
ceplions  as  to  such  questions,  it  may  be  hojied  that  hdore 
ver\*  many  years  general  attention  will  be  given  to  it.  Afl 
opening  place  for  it  will  most  appropriately  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  workingmen's  com[>ensalion  iawsncm 
being  so  widely  adopted,  where  not  only  will  ixidcmiity  ^ 
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assured  for  the  loss  of  vision  occurring  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment, but  all  possible  measures  will  be  called  into 
requisition  both  to  train  industrially  in  a  suitable  manner 
those  so  injured,  and  to  place  them  in  the  occupations  for 
which  they  may  be  prepared.  In  the  process  all  existing 
means  for  the  industrial  employment  of  the  blind  may  be 
availed  of — special  shops,  work  in  regular  factories  or  in 
business,  work  in  independent  imdertakings,  and  home 
work. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

PRESENT   EXTENT  OF    EMPLOYMENT   OF  THE  BUXD 
IN  GENERAL  OCCUPATIONS 


The   Blind   in   General   Industrial    EstABUsaiiixis 

After  consideration  of  the  theoretical  aspects  of  wod  f« 
the  blind  in  the  general  occupations  of  the  seeing,  wt  ut 
to  ascertain  in  what  measure  this  has  had  practical  Ttafia- 
tion.  Perhaps  the  fullest  answer  to  our  inquiry  in  tbemitter 
is  to  be  found  in  an  earlier  chapter  on  the  genera]  eiuoQDic 
condition  of  the  blind,  where  there  have  been  shown  tb 
forms  of  occupation  engaged  in  by  them  and  the  fiimidd 
status  of  those  so  engaged  J  With  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment in  regular  shops  or  factories,  it  appears  that  here  aail 
there,  in  one  place  and  anothei ,  it  has  proved  feasibbj 
certain  blind  persons  to  take  up  industrial  work  with 
sighted,  though  the  extent  of  this  has  been  most  limited, 
and  has  affected  but  a  very  small  number.*  Of  the  opcn- 
tions  that  have  been  proposed  as  suitable  for  the 
only  a  slight  proportion  have  received  practical 
tion  to  any  appreciable  degree.  In  work  in  establ 
manufacturing  electrical  appliances,  to  which 
has  been  called,  a  beginning  has  been  made,  which  miy 
lead  to  further  developments.' 

Where  employment  of  the  blind  has  been  secured  in  gc»- 
eral  industrial  establishments,  it  has  sometimes  b«i 
through  their  own  efforts  and  sometimes  through  the  cffofti 

» See  Chapter  m. 

>  Certain  blind  penons  have  been  accepted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  k  tfl^ 
UBluncoti  engaged  in  the  making  of  tags,  caih  regbtcnt  eeiHng  iimhiiiw,  §U. 

■  Tills  form  of  worlt  was  commenced  at  Ampere,  New  Jersey,  in  1017.  a  ipedit  ^ 
partnioit  for  Ihcm  having  been  created.  Two  ur  ihroe  score  blind  pcnow  am  a^ 
given  employment  here,  a  oonsiderabie  pari  of  whom  receive  over  ft  a  4«]r,  1^ 
being  also  a  minimum  wage  fijued.   Similar  worii  has  been  nndertakcB  In •evoilelft' 
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of  otJiers.  Nearly  all  the  organkations  interested  in  the 
blind,  whether  to  be  regarded  as  formal  employment  agen- 
cies or  not,  including  commissions,  associations,  shops,  or 
schools,^  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  openings,  and 
are  often  assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to  place  whatever 
ones  they  can.^ 


The  Blind  in  Business  Undertakings 


I  The  establishment  of  the  blind  in  some  small  business 
<n  trade,  or  in  a  position  of  a  commercial  nature,  or  in  a 
profession,  so  far  as  it  has  been  accomplished,  is  most  often 
the  result  of  their  own  initiative  and  exertions,  with  certain 
assistance  as  a  general  thing  from  their  families  or  friends. 
In  some  instances  they  are  thus  pro\'ided  for  under  the  direc- 
tion of  some  special  agency  for  the  blind,  with  perhaps  the 
furnishing  ol  tools  or  the  extension  of  other  aid.^ 
H  In  our  previous  examination  of  the  economic  condition  of 
"  the  blind,  we  have  seen  that  though  they  are  found  in  a 
variety  of  calliJigs  of  this  character,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  but  thinly  distributed  among  them;  and  we  have 
assumed  that  in  many  cases  these  callings  were  the  ones 
foDowed  at  the  time  of  the  oncoming  of  blindness.  In 
those  lines  which  have  been  regarded  as  particularly  suited 

*  The  (^orU  of  scb(X>U  in  this  direction,  or  in  the  general  pladog  of  blind  perrans 
iQ  positions  with  the  *ecitig,  are  worthy  of  spedal  mention.  Some  schooU  make 
parttcvW  exertions  to  find  employment  for  former  pupils,  as  well  as  for  other  blind 
persons.  In  this  way  they  manifest  anew  their  concern  in  the  industrial  well- 
bdnir  ol  the  blind . 

>  In  a  (ew  casca  blind  persons  In  general  estabtishments  ftre  paid  by  some  agency 
the  ditference  between  what  is  actuaUy  earned  and  what  is  regarded  as  a  coinlmuim 


■  In  sevoal  States  these  may  be  lent  by  the  commissions  for  the  blind.  In  Wis> 
oonsin  this  may  be  done  by  the  State  board  of  control.  In  Connectioit  on  the 
departure  of  blind  persons  from  the  industrial  scboolj,  they  may  be  allowed  e&ch.  the 
turn  d  f  Aoo  for  the  purpose  of  providing  themselv^  with  tools.  Laws,  igoj;,  ch.  61. 
In  Misaiisippi  tooLs  may  be  furnished  by  the  State  school  to  its  graduates  to  the  value 
of  1 100.  L^ws.  iQio,  ch.  I J I .  By  the  New  York  State  School  tools  may  be  furnished 
to  the  value  of  $75.  Laws,  1867,  ch.  744;  1875,  ch.  463;  Cons.  Laws»  Ann.  Supp., 
19131.  P-  733'  The  counties  may  be  required  to  reimburse  the  school  for  the  amount. 
llie  Pennsylvania  Institution  once  allowed  to  its  graduates  |8o,  then  $40,  then  $30, 
ud  fiikftUy  ooUiiiig. 
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for  the  blind,  they  are.  except  in  res|>ecl  to  musk  attdi 
few  other  vocations,  scarcely  more  extensively  represcnui' 
It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  into  certain  occup^lioB. 
such  as  telephone  operating  and  stenography,  they 
having  rather  an  increasing  introduction. 


The  Bund  Engaged  in  Home  Work 

The  possibilities  of  work  by  the  blind  in  their  ii 
homes  have  assumed  within  late  years  a  ver>'  coi 
importance,  which  may  in  large  part  be  ascribed  to  tk 
development  of  home  teaching.  It  is  being  increasiQg^ 
felt  that  there  is  perhaps  a  really  wide  field  here,  and 
which  is  especially  adapted  for  blind  women.  The 
now  taking  up  the  work  embrace  to  a  greater  or  lesarl 
tent  nearly  all  of  those  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  As 
one  of  the  tasks  of  home  teaching  it  is  considered  to  be  p^ 
culiarly  appropriate.  From  not  a  few  associations  for  tbt 
blind  it  is  receiving  particular  attention.  Among  the  dutks 
of  commissions  it  is  being  given  a  prominent  and  6i 
place.  In  it  a  few  schools  and  shops  are  also  enlisted.* 
undertaking  has  in  fact  assumed  such  a  character  that  d- 
forts  are  at  present  being  made  to  organize  it  atong  %p^ 
tematic  lines,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  it  on 
business  basis,* 

The  work  as  now  constituted  includes  the  distribt 
of  material,  the  providing  of  instruction  in  its  pre| 
and  the  collecting  and  marketing  of  the  finished  prodods. 
In  the  case  of  several  of  the  associations  for  the  blind,  dxst 
instruction  is  afforded.  To  dispose  of  the  goods,  early 
cedure  has  often  been  the  offering  of  them  for  sale  at 
generally  frequented  by  the  public,  especially  at 


1  In  large  dtics  where  there  arc  schools  for  the  hJlod, 
Vork,  rhiladelphia,  awi  Pittsburgh,  the  pianos  io  «  nuiabcr  oC  Ifae 
hAvc  been  tuned  by  Lheir  pupiU  or  KriLduatei.    £n  certain  iiutaiiccs 
is  lent  to  pupUa  to  earn  money  in  vaciitioiiii. 

•  Spedal  lakarooois  are  conrlucted  by  the  rennqrivania  (oadtutioo,  tiit  ftMm 
Institution,  and  tJhc  Maryland  School, 

•  Of  teii  ««endcs  handle  goods  produced  ta  other  SUtfS. 
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ind  summer  resorts.  In  time  displays  have  been  held  else- 
»'here  also.  Today  in  certain  centers  of  population  there 
U-e  maintained  permanent  salesrooms;  while  in  various 
analler  localities  there  are  conducted  what  may  be  called 
noving  exhibits  or  exchanges,  with  a  longer  or  shorter  stay 
Lt  each  place.  The  latest  development  is  the  creation  of  a 
iystem  of  special  agents  to  take  orders  for  goods.  Of  par- 
acular  benefit  at  all  stages  has  been  the  cooperation  of 
:ertain  department  stores  in  large  cities  and  of  other  stores 
n  smaller  places,  which,  without  charge,  furnish  space  for 
[he  wares  of  the  blind  and  make  collections  for  them. 
Favors  of  other  kinds  are  also  frequently  extended  ^  not  the 
east  of  which  has  been  the  aid  rendered  by  women's  clubs. 
According  to  the  usual  plan,  the  workers  are  paid  the 
lifference  between  the  cost  of  material  and  the  selling  price 
rf  the  completed  article,  all  costs  for  instruction,  shipment, 
5tc.,  being  provided.  The  net  compensation  received  by 
individual  blind  persons  rarely  amounts  to  as  much  as  two 
dollars  a  week,  often  being  much  less.  The  articles  made 
are  of  various  kinds,  though  mainly  some  form  of  needle 
i^ork,  usually  including  both  plain  and  fancy  work.*  While 
w^omen  constitute  much  the  larger  number  of  those  bene- 
fited, the  undertaking  has  in  many  cases  been  expanded  to 
include  men,  their  labor  being  principally  the  making  of 
T3rooms,  rugs,  baskets,  and  other  articles.  The  proportion 
of  adult  blind  persons  at  present  affected  by  home  work  in 
particular  States  ranges  from  two  or  three  i>er  cent  to  seven 
or  eight  per  cent,  though  if  women  only  are  considered,  the 
proportion  is  nearly  doubled. 

SPEdAX  Industrial  Provision  for  Persons  Blinded  in 

Industry  or  Elsew^here 


Special  provision  for  the  training  and  reemployment  of 
persons  in  consequence  of  their  having  become  blind  while 
engaged  in  industrial  operations  or  in  other  circumstances 

^kln  Ohio  there  bos  been  formed  wliat  h  known  h3  the  "home  vtjtVjcn/  «vjSA.*' 
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is,  as  we  have  obser\'ed,  but  little  known  in  the  V" 
States.    In  only  two  States  has  attention  so  far  been  g..^ 
to  the  matter,  which^  however,  we  may  tnist  is  bot  tk 
beginning  of  a  general  movement  in  this  direction 
State  is  Massachusetts,  which  in  191 8  created  iukU*  .^ 
Industrial  Commission,  and  Mrith  the  co5peraliOQ  of  ^ 
State  board  of  education,  a  division  for  the  traiuir- 
and  the  extension  of  aid  in  securing  emplo\Tncnl  !'•  t- 
who  are  disabled  in  the  course  of  their  work 
through  loss  of  sight  being  Included  by  implica* 
other  is  Wisconsin,  the  Industrial  Commission 
has  adopted  similar  provisions  as  a  part  of  it 
program^    In  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
ernmcnt  for  the  training  and  reemplo>TncL. .   ^.  ^-.   > 
blinded  in  military  service,  we  have  at  once  ao 
and  a  standard.* 


SecCluptefXLlI, 
See  Chapter  XLV. 


CH.\PTER  XXXVII 

PENSIONS    FOR    THE    BLIND:    THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Theoretical  Aspects  of  Pensions  for  the  Blind 

With  the  economic  condition  of  the  blind  as  it  is,  and 
with  the  means  so  far  offered  to  it  likely  to  affect  only  a  part 
of  them,  we  are  now  obliged  to  inquire  whether  some  other 

•recourse  may  not  be  availed  of  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
considerable  number  still  requiring  aid.  A  single  resort 
seems  now  to  lie  before  us.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some 
arrangement  may  be  effected  whereby  a  certain  public 
allowance  may  be  made  to  the  blind  to  relieve  their  material 
wants,  which  will  not  interfere  with  their  home  connections 
or  with  their  regular  order  of  li\ing?  In  other  words,  is  it 
not  possible  for  some  sort  of  pension  system  to  be  devised, 
which  can  in  some  measure  answer  to  their  needs? 

This  is  the  issue  with  which  we  are  now  brought  face  to 

■  face.  The  matter,  however,  is  of  far  larger  significance 
than  would  be  indicated  by  the  lines  of  approach  which  we 
have  made  to  it.  It  is,  in  reality,  the  one  great,  overshadow- 
ing theme  in  all  work  for  the  blind  that  has  to  do  with  their 
economic  condition.  Through  all  discussion  of  this  con- 
dition the  pension  plan  looms  up  as  the  ultimate  question, 

■  To  whatever  extent  contribution  may  by  other  measures  be 
made  to  the  general  solution  of  the  problem,  in  respect  to 
a  certain  number  the  cjuestion  of  pensions  is  sooner  or  later 
to  be  found  waiting. 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  are  to  consider  the  offer  of 
indemnities  in  different  forms  for  the  loss  of  sight,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  affording  the  really  desirable  solution 
of  the  problem.     Yet  such,  to  whatever  extent  to  be  ac- 
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cepted,  belong  mainly  to  the  future.  To  the  blind  oi  ik 
present  they  can  have  but  httle  relation:  for  these  a  pro- 
gram more  immediate  in  its  bearings  is  demanded. 

For  the  most  part  hitherto  in  the  United  States  any  km 
of  pensions  other  than  those  to  war  veterans  has  tea 
looked  upon  askance.  It  is  only  within  con^kantivdv 
recent  years  that  serious  attention  has  been  givoi  to  tk 
extension  of  the  principle  of  public  pensions,  or  grants, » 
they  may  equally  well,  if  not  better,  be  called,'  to  otkr 
classes  of  the  population,  as  to  industrial  workers 
become  incapacitated  for  labor,  or  to  widowed 
with  young  children.  In  these  cases,  as  with 
war  veterans,  the  award  is  based  upon  services,  paA  or 
present,  for  the  performance  of  which  the  state  cm  kd 
that  it  owes  a  real  and  distinct  debt.  Upon  a  diffcrail 
basis  from  these  will  have  to  rest  pensions  for  the 
Here  the  question  of  reward  for  past  service  or 
pense  for  present  service  scarcely  enters  into  the 
tion.  The  aid  is  extended  simply  as  a  means  of 
considered  to  be  best  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
padtated  portion  of  the  population.  But  though 
pensions,  so  far  as  their  grounds  for  being  are 
are  independent  of  other  schemes  of  public  grants, 
may  not  be  very  different  in  their  practical  operations 
their  working  out  both  may  gain  much  by  mutual  study 
and  comparison. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  in  the  considcntk* 
of  a  pension  system  for  the  blind,  it  is  necessary  thAto- 
amination  be  made  of  the  arguments  against  it  Ttar 
arguments  arc  several,  all  of  a  ver>^  serious  nature.  In  the 
Erst  place,  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  penskms  for 
blind  ^ill  require  a  very  considerable  outlay  of  money 
the  public  treasury,  that  is,  from  the  tax-pax-ing 

>  Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  Uie  i»e  ol  Ihe  tentn  '*p«nflioo**  in  fkb ' 
tioa:  ftod  it  b  admitted  that  "gruit"  b,  logicftUjf  ifMikiiic*  tlie  bettor  m 
•odinle  1  ipniw'iini  Tbe  fonner  vrofd,  boirtver,  bu  wch  a  nidi  Mopa 
populiT  mw^  thAt  probAbbr  we  should  low  nther  than  galti  ia  Ujiog  lo  td 
sUiing  dac  toe  lU 
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If  one-half  of  the  blind  persons  of  the  country  over  twenty 
years  of  age  should  be  given  pensions  at  the  rate  of  $150 
a  year — this  being  the  maximum  sum  allowed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  States  with  pension  systems — there  would  be  ex- 
pended annually  for  pensions  for  the  bhnd  in  the  United 
States  a  sum  not  less  than  four  and  one-half  million  dollars.^ 
Against  the  pension  plan  argimients  are  also  advanced 
which  affect  more  closely  the  position  of  the  recipient.  It 
is  felt  in  many  quarters  that  in  this  way  the  economic  sore 
spots  of  society  are  not  really  reached,  and  that  into  the 

tbest  devised  arrangements  abuses  and  trickeiy  are  likely 
to  creep.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  moreover,  to  determine 
just  what  is  "adequate"  relief.  In  most  of  the  States  now 
having  pension  laws  the  maximum  amount  allowed  is 
$150,  in  many  cases  altogether  insufficient.  Again,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  practice  will 
all  too  frequently  be  other  than  desirable,  with  the  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  recipient  far  from  wholesome.  The 
incentive  to  rely  on  one's  self  and  to  make  determined  and 
continued  efforts  to  find  employment  is  largely  removed; 
and  there  may  result  inertness  and  indolence,  coupled  with 
a  complacent  sense  of  security  in  being  provided  for  at  all 
events,-  One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  seems  to  sum 
up  many  of  the  objections  to  the  scheme,  is  that  it  is  "in  a 
large  number  of  instances  not  only  an  unwise  method,  but 
is  demoralizing  in  its  effects  upon  the  recipient.*' ' 

Nor  are  the  results  of  the  plan  confined  or  of  concern  to 

»>  The  proportion  of  the  bUnd  over  twenty  years  of  age  now  receiving  pensions  in 
^ew  Hampshire  h  ubout  one-&fth;  in  Illinois,  about  tbrt^e-fifths;  in  Wi^onsin,  a  !itt[e 
over  one^fifth;  aiul  in  Ohio,  appareiiily  not  les.^  than  four-liitb*.. 

*  Objections  to  the  pension  plan,  as  ba<Mxl  upon  concrete  exjjcrience  in  the  city  of 
New  York*  have  been  stateri  as  follows:  (i)  The  system  is  not  in  accord  with  motlem 
pirindples;  (a)  it  oilers  a  premium  on  residence  in  the  dty;  (j)  the  relief  given  h  not 
»dcquate«  and  begging  is  still  resorted  tu-  (4)  at  the  time  of  the  dlsburseinent  of  the 
awoey  the  redpienls  are  exposed  Lo  unfavorable  weather  conditions;  (5)  squalor 
aad  olher  untoward  ooaditions  are  not  eliminated  by  the  practice;  (0)  money  re- 
ceived in  a  lump  sum  b  not  alwayii  wisely  expended.  An  additional  objection  is 
that  opportunity  is  afforded  for  shrewd  men  to  get  possesion  of  the  money.  Char- 
iiiff  and  ike  Comm>n$,  vi.,  igoi,  p.  949.  See  also  iind.,  xv.,  1Q06,  p.  616. 
K      •  Report.  1004,  p.  48. 
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the  immediate  beneficiary  alone.  In  not  a  lew  cases  la 
family  may  consider  itself  relieved  of  i»s  duty»  and  mayooA 
make  the  effort  to  assist  as  it  otherwise  might.  In  otkt 
instances  the .  situation  may  be  of  general  family  mat 
which  requires  consideration  as  a  whole.  Furthennore,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  blind  would  ncrt  beb 
need  of  pensions  if  proper  attention  and  provision  hid  hm 
accorded  them  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  likewise  lo  be 
remembered  that  if  there  were  offered  a  general  old  i^r 
pension  system,  many  of  the  blind  would  be  included  in  it 
and  therefore  would  not  demand  a  special  one  lor  tlm- 
selves,  blindness  being,  as  we  have  had  occasion  ofioi  !• 
point  out,  in  great  measure  an  affection  of  old  a^ 
persons  w^ith  other  ailments  or  infirmities  than 
might  also  to  some  extent  at  least  receive  treatment  hied 
on  such  condition. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  strongest  argument  agaiiist  tk 
giving  of  pensions  to  the  blind  remains  to  be  prcscntci 
This  involves  both  the  justice  and  the  practicabttity  of 
extending  relief  of  this  nature  to  one  handicapped  cte 
and  not  to  others.  If  pensions  are  to  be  afforded  to  tbr 
blind,  why  should  they  not  be  to  other  incapacitated 
persons?  And  if  to  such,  why  not  to  the  infirm  of  Mckly 
generally?  Where  shall  the  line  be  dra\\Ti.  or  where  sImI 
we  stop  once  we  have  started?  Some  large  questions  fit 
found  to  be  opened  up,  the  logic  of  which  cannot  he 
denied.  They  will  have  to  be  frankly  faced;  and  it  irodd 
be  difficult,  even  if  it  were  wise,  to  escape  from  the  foW 
implications  of  the  situation.' 

The  arguments  for  the  pension,  on  the  other  hand  wrt 
not  without  very  great  weight «  possessing  in  fact  peculiir 


1  On  objectiont  u>  pensions  for  the  blind,  see  Repoft  of  Royal 
Blind,  De«f  mad  Dumb,  etc.  (England),  il,  i&8q,  p.  431;  PnKSV&iV  of 
AssodAtion  of  Worken  for  the  Blind.  1905,  p.  ^7;  Ohio  BvUetla  df  Ckm 
Correction,  xiv..  igod,  3,  March,  p.  87:  lUinoiji  InsUtutko  Qmfti^Ay,  •&• 
S,  Sept.,  p.  aa;  Prtjceedings  of  NaUonaJ  Conference  of  C!uintit» 
iVi<i>*  P-  14^;  Report  of  Massachtuetts  Cominiiiion  ftn-  the  Blind,  i^tj.  p^  $9 
Outh&k/0f  Ik*  Blind,  ix.,  igis.  p.  72;  Nrw  York  Etemmg  P»st,  Vth.  li.  t^if*^ 
^itm«  J«mnal^  Maxi^  ii,  i^iy*  Si.  Imwa  fU^vMk^  Mardi  t,  r^ty. 
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'ce.     The  most  powerful  ones  center  about  the  circum- 
ice  that  for  some  of  the  blind  there  appears  little  else 
be  done*    The  larger  number  of  the  blind  have  been 
>und  unable  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves,  and  must 
provided  for  in  some  way.     The  different  remedies 
fered  to  reheve  the  situation,  whether  special  homes  or 
idustrial  establishments,   constituting  in  themselves  no 
iconsiderabie  financial  drain,  can  afifect  but  a  limited 
portion.     Thus  the  case  for  the  pension  plan,  negative 
though  it  be,  and  despite  all  the  arguments  to  be  advanced 
I    against  it,  lies  ultimately  in  the  fact  that  for  a  certain 

part  of  the  blind  it  remains  the  one  recourse. 
'         Yet  to  some  of  the  objections  brought  forward  a  word 
may  be  said  in  answer.     Under  a  carefully  devised  and 
■executed  system,  many  of  the  abuses,  including  perhaps 
pi^he  possibly  deleterious  effect  on  the  recipient,  may  be 
minimized  if  not  eliminated.     As  to  the  diihcultics  that 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  singling  out  one  handicapped 
I     class  for  favor,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  while  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  is  to  be  recognized,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  confuse  the  situation  as  to  the  blind  or  to 
mihtate  against  their  e\ident  needs.     If  it  is  found  that 
others  are  entitled  to  similar  reHef,  and  that  a  pension 
j     system  on  a  larger  scale  is  the  logical  result,  the  matter 
'     should  be  decided  on  its  merits,  without  prejudice  to  the 
'     wants   of  the   bhnd. 

Nor  are  the  arguments  for  the  pension  system  alto- 
gether of  a  refutatory  character.  The  proposal  has  also 
certain  positive  advantages.  It  is  the  simplest,  the  most 
direct,  and  probably  the  most  economical  of  all  the  meas- 
ures available  for  giving  necessary  assistance  to  the  blind. 
The  principle  of  elasticity  may  be  introduced,  allowing 
greater  amounts  of  money  for  more  needy  cases,  and 
smaller  amounts  for  less  needy.  The  bcnehciaries  are 
afforded  a  certain  hope»  and  an  assurance  of  care  and 
protection,  adding  much  to  their  comfort  and  joy  in  llfc.^ 

I  It  U  sometimes  claimed  also  th&t  the  receipt  of  a  pension  makes  a  bUsd  mcrober 
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Even  though  the  financial  outlay  may  appear  to  be  I119; 
under  a  careful  system  the  pension  is  onl>-  to  be  extauM] 
in  place  of  all  other  relief,  including  the  profits  dt 
cancy,  which  lightens  measurably  the  burden  upon 
sources.^ 

When  the  question  of  pensions  is  sliifte<i  from  UkoM-I 
ical  considerations  to  the  ground  of  experimental  biait-| 
edge,  the  argument  for  them  appears  on  the  whole  toj 
new  strength.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  oot  a  fm\ 
workers  for  the  blind  who  oppose  the  granting  of 
to  them,  it  seems  to  be  that  by  the  greater  auaibsd 
those  who  have  been  concerned  with  them  in 
relations,  and  who  have  sought  in  all  other  possible  ngifl 
to  solve  their  economic  problems,  some  form  of  rtfclj 
whether  called  pension  or  not,  is  being  \iewed  with 
and  more  favor,  or  is  being  accepted  as  the  lasl  itsoit 
While,  because  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  there  is  befr 
tation  in  advancing  definite  programs,  the  convictia 
appears  to  be  steadily  gaining  that  eventually  some  IM 
of  pension  system  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  styled  this  chm^ 
attitude,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  experience  of  tk 
Massachusetts  Conmiission  for  the  Blind.  Upon  Hf 
creation  in  1Q04  and  after  its  first  investigation,  wefioiii 
taking  a  stand  in  opposition  to  the  plan. 


From  such  evidence  as  we  have  been  able  to  gatl:  • 
the  pension  schemes,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  !  ? 
a  mistaken  and  undesirable  policy.* 

more  welcome  in  his  family.   An  ftnnunent  oocmiioQllly  *d¥MMed  tgr  Cl*  Ubi  ll»^ 
ndves  is  that  inasmuch  as  the  state  hrnikhes  frac  pmAa^  nuiawiiiM,  ttc^  li  Ar 

l^eiaJ  public,  which  they  are  unable  to  enjoy,  they  are  cntitleKl  ta  \ 
tory  bcnefitH, 

*  For  argumenlA  for  the  i>ension  syslcm,  see  Pruorediasa  ol 
of  Charities  and  Correction.  iH(>o.  p.  5^!  Report  oi  OhiQ  Scboot.  fQQS,  pptt^  U| 
(8tb  reunion  oS  fonnrr  iMfnU);  Charities  and  tkt  Cmmmmi,  itit,  t«of.  ^  t^^ 
Proceedings  of  Ajmeric»n  A5aodalion  of  Workcn  for  the  Blitiil,  tgi  t^.  p. 
Society  for  the  Blind.  "  Fbc  BIiimI  in  ClcvcUnd,"  iv<».  p.  70;  WwU^I  Ikk 
Mardi»  10*6;  CincinmHi  Ghbf,  Oct.  j6,  1017. 

>  Report.  igo4,  p,  ii. 
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After  five  years  of  direct  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  blind,  and  after  consideration  of  all  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation,  a  more  favorable  \iew  is  taken  of  the 
project,  so  far  as  il  may  apply  to  such  of  the  blind  as  are 
** incapacitated/'  though  without  the  endorsing  of  it  as 
a  whole. 

Whether  this  type  of  need  should  be  met  by  more  highly 
organized  private  philanthropy,  by  homes  partly  or  wholly 
supported  by  the  state,  or  by  a  carefully  guarded  pension  system, 
this  Commission  is  not  prepared  to  determine.^ 

A  year  later  we  note  a  further  advance,  in  that  for  cer- 
tain of  the  blind  the  pension  scheme  is  held  out  as  the 
only  remedy. 

^B  We  come  more  and  more  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  pen- 
sion system,  carefully  safeguarded,  and  possible  for  use  by  a 
blind  person  at  home,  or  in  the  form  of  an  admission  fee  to  enter 
a  home  for  the  blind  or  a  home  for  the  seeing,  is  prubaf>ly  the 
only  adequate  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
blind.  Until  some  such  measures  are  extended,  little  more  than 
is  already  being  done  by  charitable  bodies  or  individuals  can 
be  accomplished  for  the  aged  and  infirm  deprived  of  sight  ^ 

'^Tn  the  next  few  years^  however,  while  the  need  of  a  pen- 
sion for  such  persons  is  still  pointed  out,  the  appeal  is  to 
private  philanthropy  to  provide  it,  and  not  the  state.* 
The  Commission,  in  191 5,  deprecating  action  by  the  latter, 
asserts  that  the  most  perplexing  cases — 

■      Do  not  present  any  such  difficulties  or  any  such  cost  as  grow 
™^  out  of  the  administration  of  a  general  pension  system.  .  .  . 
The  Commission  is,  and  always  has  been,  opposed  to  a  general 
^pension  system  for  those  deprived  of  sight. "* 

t  Report.  tQog«  p.  17. 

*  Ibid.,  iQio,  p.  13. 

*Ihid.>  191  r,  p.  ifr;  1912,  p.  ii;  loi.i,  p,  71;  I0i4.  P-  iS. 

*  Ibid.,  tQis,  p.  15.  Il  is  also  sUted  that  the  thing  "moat  dtiBcult  of  air'  h  "how 
to  taJtc  car€  of  those  aged  and  whoUy  incapacitated  blind,  or  those  blind  persons 
with  other  handicaps,  such  as  that  of  feeble-Diindedncss,  for  whom  there  can  be 
little  but  aorae  form  of  straight  relief."    Ibid.,  p.  14. 
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In  igi7  it  favored  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  "^^pc- 
dal  outdoor  aid  to  blind  individuals  or  families  in  niod 
there  are  one  or  more  blind  persons,**  through  the  admois- 
tration  of  existing  agencies.^ 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  the  largest  actual  expericnoe 
in  the  pension  plan,  opinions  var>^  as  to  the  results  achievvA 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  emphatic  commendation,  it  bcq; 
declared  that  the  pension  "is  of  inestimable  l>ene£t  bl 
large  dependent  class,"  *  that  it  has  "reUeved  the  immcdiiilf 
and  pressing  needs  of  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the  bWml  ii 
the  State  of  Ohio;"  '  and  that  the  law,  **imperfecl  the 
it  is/*  *'is  a  real  and  appreciated  benefit  to  many  m 
blind  of  the  State."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  complaint  \m 
been  raised  especially  in  regard  to  the  more  or  less  vaS^ 
criminate  giving  of  the  pension,  it  being  stated  that — 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  at  least  50  i>er  cent  of  the 
of  the  blind  relief  would  never  have  thought  of  applying  for 
lie  charity  had  it  not  been  for  the  loosely  drawn  and  more 
administered  blind  relief  law.* 

Iji  other  States  complaint  is  made  as  to  certain  undesirable 
effects  of  the  pension.® 

*  St&tement  I.  Pensions  or  Relief.  1917.    This  was  to  be  fausc|y  for 
purposes.    The  appropriation  called  for  was  of  $50,000.    It  wm  beBewoi  ifctC  te» 
500  to  t,ooo  persons  would  he  affected. 

*OkM  Stot*  MeJkai  JtmrthiJ,  v.,  igoQ,  p.  472;  Ohio  Btafletia  ol 
Correction,  xv^  190Q.  ii  Fel>-.  P-  36. 

'  Pro<»edln£s  of  American  Association  uf  V'  r  »r  tiie  SHad*  101 1.  fv> 

As  to  tbe  apprehension  that  "the  giving  of  re!  ovue  Clie  MBiiliioa  i4  thi 

blind  to  be  independent,"  the  Ohio  Commls&iu..  : ..  :...  iSlind  *' 
fttrongly  from  actual  observation  its  con\nction  that  this  is  not 
generally  the  case/'    Report,  iqiz,  p.  78.    See  also  I^uis  Stridber. 
HajniUon  County,"  1918. 

*  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blinds  "The  Blind  in  CI«veUAd«**  t^cH,  pw  T». 

■  Keport  of  Super\i»or  of  Administration  Relative  to  the  /\dvi«Ulity  <4 1 
Pensions  for  the  Needy  Blind,  Miu^achusetU,  1017.  Senate  no.  i>6  (1 
UhJoK 

■  "  The  pension  law  now  in  operation  is  not  an  entire  tucoaa  Tbg  fMci^  !■  Il 
the  fact  th.nt  the  administratron  h  left  with  local  cOttOty  officer*,  aful  It  hkwtdwa^' 
what  for  rioHtiul  pu^»v^s,  that  \^.  the  county  ofBoir  it  very  apt  not  to  tun  diOB 
applioinU  for  feur  of  the  politioil  effect.  A*  a  oonseqtunct,  there  are  quit r  a  ■■!* 
fTtttinf  pensions  who  do  nol  de«r>'c  them,  and  who  have  no  -  ?  ihflB." 
/W  (statement  from  VSi«con!iin»  With  resi^eci  to  K^nsaa.  (  ^  a4l4ii 
that  "  mmc  uf  the  blind  arc  airaid  to  enja^  in  indnitnal  pofsuiti  (or  ttit  tk$t  lft» 
pension  will  Iw  withdrawn/' 
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The  feeling  of  many  of  the  workers  for  the  blind  may 
perhaps  be  summed  up  m  the  following  testimony,  given 
inlso  in  Ohio: 

But  that  some  state  relief  which  will  enable  them  to  stay 
among  their  own  people,  and  not  be  forced  into  institutions 
except  when  their  other  infirmities  would  make  it  seem  best,  is 
desirable  and  necessary,  all  who  have  known  the  poor  blind 
must  agree.  ^ 

f  It  may  possibly  even  be  said  that  with  a  number  of 
those  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  blind  the  real 
question  is  now,  not  whether  pensions  are  desirable  or  not. 
but,  because  of  their  being  the  eventual  recourse,  the 
formulation  of  a  policy  that  will  be  at  once  helpful  and 
eflective.^ 

The  practical  considerations  involved  in  the  giving  of 
pensions  are  not  to  be  neglected  or  minimized.  Pension 
schemes  of  any  kind  in  America  have  been  but  little  worked 
out.  Where  they  have  been  instituted  for  the  blind,  they 
are  found  to  have  presented  difficulties  of  no  small  con- 
sequence, and  to  have  been  managed  with  not  a  few  mis- 
steps, all  furmshing  object  lessons  to  be  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most. 

Laws  authorizing  pensions  should  be  so  drawn  and  so 
administered  as  to  work  benefit  and  not  injury  to  the 
blind.  In  this  design  there  are  several  requisites.  Relief 
should  reach  all,  and  only  those,  w^ho  arc  entitled  to  it. 
Unworthy  persons  should  be  strictly  excluded,  looseness 
of  any  kind  not  being  tolerated.  There  should  be  inves- 
tigation of  all  applicants,  conducted  on  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  the  administration  should  be  of  a  thoroughly 
disinterested  character.  Grants  should  be  made  according 
to  individual  needs,  each  case  being  decidetl   for  itself, 

'  Outtoohior  ike  Bind,  U.,  1915,  Pi  8a.  Sec  also  »Wrf.,  «..  1008,  p.  108;  Reports  of 
Tea-year  Survey  Committee  of  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind,  iq[6, 

pp.  4,  IQ.  31- 

*In  igi7  the  Americau  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  created  a  special 
committee  to  draw  plans  for  outdoor  reiiief,  and  to  draft  a  model  bill.  Outlook  far 
tkt  Blind,  si.,  1017.  P-  ^^ 
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the  avoidance  of  any  flat-rate  scheme.*  C 
is  to  be  given  to  the  family  as  a  unit,  with  rdiif 
bftsed  upon  its  general  condition,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  fanaily  is  not  allowed  to  escape  its  full  responsibility 
in  tbe  matter.  Care,  furthermore,  is  to  be  exerdsed  so 
»s  not  to  impair  the  morale  of  persons  able  to  do  work. 
1b  some  instances  the  pension  may  be  held  out,  not  u 
ccxnplete  relief,  but  as  a  nucleus  to  assist  in  the  gaining  of  a 
thvlihood.*  The  amount  of  the  grants  should,  if  possibk. 
lOl  be  so  large,  on  the  one  hand,  as  to  constitute  a  seriou* 
inandal  drain  to  the  state*  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so  small 
IS  not  really  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  recipients 
With  all  existing  agencies  for  the  blind,  including  cam- 
missions,  workshops,  and  other  organizations,  there  should 
be  complete  accord  and  cooperation;  and  it  should  be 
f-elt  as  far  as  possible  that  their  work  is  being  com  piemen  led. 
With  philanthropic  organizations  of  a  priv^ate  character 
there  should  also  be  concert.  In  the  undertaking  of  iht 
policy  it  may  often  be  best  to  proceed  slowly,  and  to  at- 
ttinpt  only  minor  operations  at  the  start,  the  system  being 
developed  on  a  larger  scale  as  is  justified  by  experience 
Upon  what  agency  should  devolve  the  administration  o( 
the  pension,  whether  some  already  established  or  some 
8f>rcially  devised  body,  whether  one  acting  in  a  State  or 
in  a  local  capacity,  whether  one  dealing  with  the  blind 
ilone  or  ^-ith  other  classes  as  well— these  matters  will 
liave  to  be  settled  according  to  particular  conditions.' 

»**A  flAt-rate  basis  of  aidtng  thr  blind  is  indefensibte.  The  amounts  pfCAto 
^Hftain  individuals  would  he  in  excess  of  their  needs;  and  to  othets  so  finill  is  ^ 
^M9  of  ih^ii^  wants  that  to  establish  such  a  system,  having  knowledge  oC  its  finite 
^Inir  would  be  foUy.  There  h  no  reason  why  the  family  of  the  blind  persoo  tiitdA 
It tllBitDated  as  a  unit,  even  in  (heconsid^Titioii  of  rehd."  Report  of  SapervisBr^i 
^^lliiliitstration  Relative  to  the  Advisability  of  Providing  Penaioos  for  the  Needy 
^glid.  ^fai5sachusetts,  1017,  Senate  no.  326, 

•  It  has  been  suggested  that  $15  a  month  be  granted  to  those  whose  caraip^ 
1^  kinuunt  to  more  than  $300  a  year,  and  f  10  a  month  to  those  whose  ctrain^  ■" 
g^MM  $*oo  to  $300;  or  that  to  persons  eattiing  leas  than  $6  a  week,  an  KtaawMwd 


i 


half  of  the  sum  CArned  be  added.    OmUukfor  Ikt  Blind,  xi..  1017,  p,  ||. 
■1  f  he  making  of  an  effective  penidon  system,  see  Ohio  BuiletJu  of  CharitisiBA 
iQio.  3.  May,  pp.  58,  03-    See  abo  American  Encydopedb  ^ 

1916,  p. 6419;  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  and  M.  I). Campbell, 
in  America/*  1916, 
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question  which  requires  attention  in  the  adoption  of 
he  pension  systeni  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  is 
whether  the  enactments  providing  fi>r  it  wiJ!  be  constitu" 
onal.  Objection  might  possibly  be  based  on  the  claim 
at  private  property  was  being  taken  without  due  process 
of  law,  or  that  public  funds  were  being  apj)ropriated  for 
private  purposes,  or  that  class  legislation  was  involved,  pro- 
visions in  respect  to  such  matters  being  found  in  the  Con- 
stitutions of  practically  all  the  American  Commonwealths. 
\  In  the  State  of  Ohio  the  matter  has  been  pronounced 
upon  judicially  in  several  particulars.  In  tqo6  in  the  case 
of  Auditor  of  Lucas  County  v.  Stak  ^  the  constitutionality 
f  a  statute  on  the  subject  first  received  attention.  Two 
years  previously  the  legislature  had  enacted  a  law  creating  a 
pension  system;  but  the  auditor  of  one  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  had  refused  to  allow  payment  on  the  ground  that 
the  Act  was  unconstitutional,  the  matter  reaching  the 
Court  through  the  issuance  of  a  mandamus  to  compel  pay- 
ment.  The  Court  decided  that  the  statute  was  in  con- 
travention of  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  public  funds  for  private  purposes.  After 
recounting  the  objects  of  the  several  State  institutions  for 
the  infirm  classes,  it  declared: 


^ 


But  it  does  not  follow  that  It  would  be  either  wise  or  consti- 
tutional to  select  out  a  class  having  some  particular  physical 
iniimiity,  and  then  confer  a  bounty  upon  the  individuals  of  that 
class.  If  a  bounty  may  be  conferred  upon  individuals  of  one 
class,  then  it  may  be  conferred  upon  individuals  of  another 
class,  and  if  upon  two,  then  upon  all.  And,  if  upon  those  who 
have  physical  infirmities,  then  why  not  upon  other  classes  who 
for  various  reasons  may  be  unable  to  support  themselves?    And, 

'  75  Ohio,  114,  78  N.  E.,  95.";,  7  L.  R.  A,  (n.  s,)r  itq6.  The  matter  came  from  a 
lower  court,  where  the  law  was  held  to  be  constitutional,  the  aid  bein;;  conaadered  a 
legitioiate  one,  and  reaOy  Uke  that  ol  iJie  poor  law.  Davies  v.  Suite,  27  Ohio  C.  C, 
5QJ.  6  Ohio  C.  C.  (n,  s),  417  ^1005).  Sec  also  Report  of  Ohio  Board  of  ChariUes, 
1907.  p.  83;  OuUeckfor  tkt  BOmd,  i.»  1907.  p.  12- 
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if  these  things  may  be  done,  why  may  not  all  property  be  ^ 
tributed  by  the  state? 

The  Court  then  undertakes  to  state  the  powers  o(  theStiK 
with  respect  to  the  lev>iiig  of  taxation  upon  its  dtim. 
and  the  purposes  for  which  such  taxation  may  be  m^ 
The  existence  of  provisions  in  the  Constitution  fortWa- 
tablishraent  and  maintenance  of  "institutions"  forccrtM 
of  its  classes  is  regarded  as  merely  the  recognitiaii  d  Ik 
fact  "that  by  enlightened  people  such  classes  arc  txtOd 
as  wards  of  the  state."    The  Court  continues: 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  Act  to  insure  the  applkitioBif 
money  to  the  support  of  the  individual,  or  to  prevent  htn  Cm 
becoming  a  public  charge,  or  in  any  manner  to  control  itsw 
by  him.  The  Act  does  not  direct  that  the  payments  shftO  «•■ 
tinue  during  the  life-time  of  the  beneficiary;  nor  does  it  Umut tk 
time,  nor  provide  that  payments  shall  cease  with  the  oedb^ 
the  donee,  or  provide  for  any  subsequent  inquiry*.  It  is  i£  »- 
determinate,  gratuitous  annuity,  a  gift  pure  and  simple;  ml 
being  so,  the  legislature  is  without  authority  to  make  it  bm 
the  public  funds.  .  .  . 

It  may  be  said  that  funds  used  for  the  care  of  tJic  poor  m 
used  for  a  public  piupose,  and  that  moneys  used  under  tlir  pio^ 
visions  of  this  Act  wll  subser\'e  a  public  purpose  for  the  Tti3« 
that  they  will  enable  many  blind  persons,  aided  by  their  cm\ 
efforts  or  those  of  their  friends,  to  support  themselves,  mad  di» 
escape  becoming  a  public  charge.  The  N^-isdom  of  the 
is  not  questioned.  The  power  of  the  legislature  to  so 
the  question  presented  here.  .  .  . 

If  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  confer  an  annuity 
class  of  needy  citizens  is  admitted  upon  the  ground  that  in 
tendency  T^ill  be  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a  publk  diKife» 
then  innumerable  classes  may  clamor  for  similar  botmtks,  aal, 
if  not  upon  equally  meritorious  gromids,  still  on  a  grooad  tktf 
is  valid  in  the  law,  and  it  is  doubted  that  any  line  conM  br 
drawn  short  of  an  equal  distribution  of  property. 


< 


Judicial  opinion  is  later    expressed  in  Ohio 
other  aspects  of  pension  laws.    After  the  foregoing 
had  been  rendered,  a  new  statute  was  enacted,  dedan&| 
that  the  [tensions  were  for  the  benefit  of  needy  blind  per- 
i»ons,  and  were  allowed  in  lieu  of  all  other  aid,  and  cai^ 
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fully  defining  those  who  were  to  be  so  included.    This  law 
was  not  brought  into  question,  and  the  bhnd  drew  their 
relief  without  hindrance.    In  1913,  however,  it  was  believed 
that  an  Act  could  be  so  framed  that  it  would  be  beyond  at- 
tack on  constitutional  grounds.      This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  which  required  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  **  institution  for  the  blind."    An  "  institu- 
tion" was  accordingly  created,  which  was  affirmed  to  be  for 
the  extension  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind.    Soon  after,  in  1913 
and  19 14,  the  court  was  called  upon  to  test  the  application 
and  constitutionality,  not  only  of  this  enactment,  but  of  all 
the  pension  laws  on  the  statute  books.     Judgment  was  ren- 
dered on  three  cases,  involving  separate  matters,  all  of 
which  were  decided  together,  namely,  Slat-e  v.  Edmondson, 
Slate  V,  Benham,  and  Sktk  v,  Sayre}    The  first  of  these  was 
brought  after  the  demand  of  a  blind  man  for  a  pension 
under  the  law  of  1908  had  been  refused  by  the  auditor  of  a 
certain  county,  on  the  ground  that  this  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional, in  which  refusal  the  latter  was  upheld  by  the 
lower  court.    In  the  second  case  the  relator  had  made  ap- 
plication  that   a   county   treasurer  be   required   to  pay 
over  to  the  State  treasurer  all  moneys  collected  by  tax 
levies  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  blind;  but  such  county 
treasurer  had  also  declined  on  the  ground  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  lawt  and  on  the  further  ground  that 
there  were  already  orders  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  under 
existing  enactments,  in  both  of  which  particulars  he  was 
upheld  by  the  lower  court.    The  third  case  was  an  original 
action,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  pra3dng  for  a  mandamus 
to  obtain  from  a  county  auditor  the  relief  provided  in  the 
Act  of  1908  up  to  the  time  that  the  Act  of  19 13  became 
operative;  the  latter  officer  contending  that  the  Act  of  1908 
was  repealed  by  that  of  1913,  and  also  that  the  treasurer 


» 80  Ohio,  351.  to6  N.  E.,  41:  aflirmiJiR  i  Ohio  App.,  472.  17  Ohia  C.  C.  (n.  s.), 
170.  Sec  also  Report  of  Attorney  General  of  Ohio,  ijmj,  pp.  60,  83^;  1914,  pp.  278, 
1340. 
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of  the  State  had  demanded  from  the  treasurer  o(  hk  cooBty 
the  transfer  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  blind  relief  fund. 

With  these  several  causes  before  it,  the  higher  Ouit 
went  into  a  lengthy  opinion  as  to  the  status  of  bimd  nfid 
legislation  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  reviewed  the  dccooi 
in  Auditor  of  Lucas  County  v.  State,  and  the  grounds  for  thi^ 
decision.  It  considered  it  to  be  held  in  that  case  that » 
asniuch  as  the  removal  of  a  beneficiary  to  a  home  or  m- 
stitution  not  maintained  by  the  State  was  declared  by  tkr 
statute  not  to  destroy  the  benefits  conferred  by  it^  such  ww 
not  a  law  for  the  public  reUef  of  poor  persons,  but  far  1 
bounty  to  **a  certain  selected  class  of  persons."  It  furtkr 
pointed  out  that  in  the  original  Act  no  provision  had 
made  for  the  application  of  the  funds  for  the  support 
indi\idual,  or  to  keep  him  from  becoming  a  public 
or  to  control  tlic  use  of  the  money;  that  paN^menls  only 
life  were  not  directed,  nor  limitations  imposed  with  rcspcci 
to  the  time  or  the  needs  of  the  donee,  nor  pro\T5ion  made  fw 
subsequent  inquiry;  and  that  the  relief  was,  in  the  word*  5* 
the  prior  decision,  ^'an  indeterminate,  grattntous  anni 
a  gift  pure  and  simple/'  which  could  not  be  made  from 
public  funds. 

The  Court  then  takes  up  the  Act  of  1908,  and  reWcwirys 
its  provisions,  notes  the  points  of  difference  from  its  prede- 
cessor. In  this  statute  blind  relief  commissioners  are  p^^ 
vided  for;  and  it  is  declared  that  the  aid  given  by  them 
"shall  be  in  place  of  all  other  relief  of  a  public  nature.**  The 
commissioners  have  power  to  inquire  into  the  qualtficatioQS 
of  all  applicants,  and  to  increase  or  decrease  the  amoiini 
allowed,  or  to  discontinue  it  altogether.  The  rdief  is  limited 
to  those  who  are  or  who  \^nll  become  charge  iipCMi  thr 
public.  That  the  new  law  is  evidently  drawn  so  as  lo  %\tai 
the  defects  of  the  previous  one,  the  Court  is  convinced. 
finds  that — 

Every  safeguard  has  been  adopted  to  secure  the  applkal 
of  the  money  to  the  supjiort  of  the  individual  and  prrveot 
from  becoming  a  public  charge.     It  is  not  an  tndel 
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luity,  unlimited  in  time  or  uncertain  in  its  application.  .  .  . 
»e  ejq>ress  object,  and  the  practical  purpose,  of  the  enactment 
to  furnish  relief  to  the  blind  who  are  poor  and  needy, 

[t  does  not  question  that  the  **  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  proper 
lublic  purpose/"  granted  to  the  legislature  by  the  Con- 
Litution,  together  with  the  right  to  impose  a  tax  for  it,  and 
Lat  outdoor  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  recognized  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  state.    It  discovers  a  special  concern  for  the 
blind  in  the  constitutional  provision  referring  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  institution  for  them : 

f  Since  the  Constitution  has  included  the  blind  among  those 
who  shall  be  the  objects  of  the  solicitous  consideration  of  the 
state,  and  since  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  state  to  give 
assistance  to  the  poor,  infirm  and  disabled,  legislation  which 
defines  and  classifies  fK>or  or  needy  persons  as  beneficiaries  of 
its  provisions,  and  which  does  not  make  a  capriciouSj  arbitrary, 
[4ar  unreasonable  provision  [should  be  accepted  by  the  courts]. 

The  Court  now  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  Act  of 
1913,  in  which  an  "institution"  is  created  for  the  granting 
of  relief  for  the  bUnd,  very  much  on  the  order  of  the  original 
statute  of  1904*  one  section  of  which  purports  to  repeal  the 
law  of  1908.  In  expressing  its  view  of  the  use  of  the  term 
''institution"  in  this  connection  and  of  the  general  pro- 
Visions  of  the  enactment,  it  says: 

We  think  it  clear  that  by  the  use  of  the  word  "institutions" 
in  Section  i  of  Article  VTI  of  the  Constitution  it  was  intended 
designate  the  places  where,  and  the  means  by  which,  the 
ictions  of  the  persons  referred  to  may  be  relieved.  .  .  .  We 
o  not  think  that  the  use  of  the  term  **  institution  "  in  the  statute 
Imder  examination  here,  in  connection  with  the  board  which 
•hall  administer  the  relief  provided  for,  contributes  anything 
to  the  validity  of  the  law.  An  examination  of  the  law  of  19 13 
^U  disclose  that  it  is  open  to  many  of  the  objections  pointed  out 
[n  Auditor  of  Lucas  County  v.  State ^  as  well  as  others. 

There  is  a  broad  provision  in  Section  5  that  any  person  who, 
by  reason  of  loss  of  eyesight,  is  unable  to  provide  himself  or  her- 
Belf  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  has  not  sufficient  means  of 
his  own  or  her  own  so  to  do,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
law.    Therefore,  such  a  person,  although  he  might  have  children 
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who  would  be  able  and  be  compelled  by  law  to  supponln^ 
or  who  actually  would  be  supporting  him,  or  who  miglttlBn 
friends  or  relatives  who  would  be  willing  to  support  hinit  ««&» 
would  be  actually  doing  so  at  the  time»  would  still  be  caitidcd 
to  receive  payment  under  the  law.  In  such  a  case  the  ptyiBCtl 
of  the  money  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  public  object,  but  ira^ 
be,  as  said  in  the  Lucas  case,  the  giving  of  a  bounty'  pint  ai 
simple  to  one  who  had  no  real  need  for  it  in  order  to 
his  becoming  a  charge  ui>on  the  public.  ,  .  .  [The  Actji 
furnish  a  definite  method  of  adjusting  the  relief  to  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  beneficiary.  It  is  not  cool 
its  duration,  and  it  in  no  way  provides  a  proper  safeguafd.' 
legislature  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  right  to  exeidse 
taxing  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  result. 

Objection  is  also  found  to  a  provision  which  mi^  giw 
authority  to  an  administrative  board  to  review  the  Ml 
order  of  a  court  of  record ;  while  a  provision  which 
all  funds  in  the  hands  of  county  treasurers  accniisig 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  1908  to  be  turned  over  to  thr 
State  treasurer,  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional  for  the 
that  the  proceeds  of  all  taxes  may  be  applied  only  for 
purposes  for  which  they  were  levied. 

Up  to  this  point  it  would  appear  that  the  blind, 
all  the  efforts  put  forth  to  secure  a  pension  for  thess  i 
State,  were  yet  to  have  to  go  without  one,  ixuusDUch  «s 
one  section  of  the  Act  of  19 13  repealed  the  Act  of  190&. 
This  result,  however,  was  not  to  be.  The  Court  took  d 
the  sections  of  the  former  statute  together,  and  fond 
that  as  another  section  showed  the  intent  of  the  IqjislatBPt 
to  prevent  a  postponement  of  the  reUcf  provided  far. 
namely,  by  transferring  the  funds  in  the  hands  ol  lie 
county  treasurers  to  those  of  the  Stale  trea5un^,  tk 
section  in  question  did  not  effect  the  rejx*al  of  the  Act  d 
1 008.  It  acted  on  the  principle  that  where  an  asnefMfaloiy 
and  repealing  Act  was  a  substitute  for  the  law  repalei 
and  the  body  of  the  Act  was  unconstitutional,  the  teptft 
ing  clause  was  inoperative.  Hence,  although  the  statuk 
of  19 1 3  was  unconstitutional  and  of  no  effect, 
1908,  being  in  fact  unrepealed,  remained  in  force, 
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^B    On  one  other  particular  in  respect  to  pensions  for  the  bHnd 
Hnas  judicial  opinion  been  pronounced,  though  rather  to 
interpret  a  matter  called  in  question  than  to  pass  upon 
tthe  constitutionality  of  a  law.    This  has  to  do  with  point- 
ig  out  the  difference  between  a  mandator)^  and  a  permissive 
LW,  some  States  ha\ing  one  and  some  the  other.     The 
[uestion  first  arose  in  the  case  of  People  ik  Board  of  Stiper- 
Isors  of  Dc  Win  County ^  which  came  up  in  Illinois  in  191 1, 
;he  statute  in  this  State  being  at  the  time  of  a  permissive 
laracter.     A  blind  man  had  sought  by  mandamus  pro- 
jedings  to  compel  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county 
in  which  he  lived  to  appoint  a  physician  to  examine  him 
and  to  allow  him  the  relief  as  specified  in  the  provisions 
of  the  law.     The  Court  held  that  the  Act  was  a  purely 
^^iscretionary  one,  and  hence  that  the  board  of  supervisors 
^Biad  power  to  grant  or  to  withhold  relief  as  it  saw  fit. 
f     In  a  simOar  case  in  Kansas  in  1914,  Ghason  v.  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Sedgitick  County,-  a  blind  man,  claiming 
to  be  destitute  and  to  have  complied  with  all  the  statutory 
requirements,  had  demanded  the  full  amount  authorized 
by  the  law,  instead  of  ten  dollars  a  month  which  he  had 
been  granted.     The  contention  of  the  county  board  that 
the  law  was  discretionarv'  only  was  upheld  by  the  Court. 
It  pointed  out   that    the   Act   was   not  mandatory,   but 
merely  authorized  the  pa>Tncnt  of  the  full  sum.     Its  rea- 
soning was  as  follows: 


r  It  is  always  the  rule  that  the  meaning  of  a  sUitutc  is  to  be 
deri\-cd  from  its  general  terms  and  manifest  purpose,  and  the 
most  cursory  or  the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  question  leads  alike  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
thought  in  the  legislative  mind  of  compelling  each  county 
board  to  grant  a  pension  to  every  applicant  coming  within  the 

tuns  prescribed.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  a  pension  is  usually 
irded  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  not  of  right  .  .  .  the  lan- 
ige  of  the  original  Act  in  the  title  and  in  both  sections  is 

learly  permissive  and  bears  no  indication  of  a  mandatory  pur- 

1 161  ni,  App.,  5ao« 

>  ga  KAns.t  633,  141  Pac,  584. 
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pose.  .  .  .  Neither  before  nor  after  the  enactment  of  this  k^s- 
lation  did  the  persons  therein  described  have  a  right  dejmtto 
such  a  pension,  and  had  the  legislature  deemed  it  a  nutter  ol 
public  obligation  so  to  provide  for  citizens  thus  afflicted,  w 
reason  can  be  stiggested  why  appropriate  language  was  not  used 
to  express  such  intention. 
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History  of  Pension  Legislation  for  the  Blind 


The  first  public  pension  system  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  was  that  created  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
187s,  when  the  department  of  charities  was  permitted  to 
give  them  monetary  assistance.  In  1882  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  this  purpose  was  fixed  at  $20,000  a  year.  On  the 
adoption  of  the  present  city  Charter  in  1897,  ^^^  amount 
to  be  allowed  was  increased  to  $75,000  a  year,  but  with  not 
more  than  $100  to  any  one  person.  In  1913  the  law  was 
amended  to  permit  the  full  grant  of  $100  to  each  person, 
with  a  total  annual  allowance  of  $150,000.* 

Of  the  States  with  general  pension  laws,  Ohio  holds 
priority  in  point  of  time^  as  well  as  in  point  of  experience. 
In  1898  a  statute  was  enacted,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
poor  law,  allowing  counties  to  grant  not  more  than  $100  to 
worthy  blind  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  to 
worthy  blind  women  over  eighteen,  w^ho  had  no  property 
or  other  means  of  support,  and  who  had  been  in  the  State 
five  years  and  in  the  county  one.^  Li  1902  another  law 
was  passed,  authorizing  cities  of  the  second  grade  of  the 
second  class  (which  applied  to  the  city  of  Da>i:on  only)  to 
appropriate,  or  levy  a  tax  to  secure,  a  similar  sum  for  each 
needy  blind  person  who  had  been  in  the  State  five  years 
and  in  the  city  three,  the  board  of  inJirmary  tlirectors 
having  charge  of  the  funds. '  In  1904  both  these  enactments 
were  repealed,  but  for  the  former  a  practically  equivalent 

»  L«w9,  1875,  ch  404;  i883»  ch,  4to,  f{  t04.  4^8:  t8o7,  ch,  378,  fi  ajo,  676;  1001, 


i 


ch.  466, }{ J30,  676;  i9ti.  ch.  999. 
•Laws.  1808.  p.  370, 
•  L»w».  tgoa,  p.  564. 
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law  was  substituted,  with  an  allowance  of  $25  qi 
In  1906,  as  we  have  seen,  this  Act  was  declared 
stitutional;  but  at  the  next  session  of  the  tfgMlrtWf  JH 
1908  a  (Merent  law  was  placed  upon  the  statute  both. 
which  it  was  hoped  would  meet  the  objectioiis  of  tht  oaal 
Special  commissions,  consisting  of  three  members  tadi 
were  provided  for  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  Stilt 
known  as  tlie  "Blind  Relief  Commission/*  and  in  Av 
hands  was  placed  the  le\'ying  and  distribution  of  the  i\aA- 
Relief  in  a  sum  not  greater  than  $150  a  year  was  exlcndfd 
in  place  of  all  other  public  aid;  while  a  ** needy  "  blitid  pr 
son  was  carefully  defined »  it  being  especially  desired  thu 
this  definition  w^ould  prove  a  saving  phrase  to  mikc  tki 
pension  constitutional.    To  raise  the  necessary  moocf  f(r' 
the  pension,  the  counties  were  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  otc 
more  than  two- tenths  of  one  mill  on  each  Sioo  of  tk 
assessed  property  valuation,^      In  1910  the  cornniisBies 
were  given  power  to  increase  or  decrease  the  pcn^dons.  of  t> 
discontinue  them  altogether,  as  the}^  might  see  fit,  »iu^ 
the  tax  rate  was  raised  to  three-tenths  of  one  mill.'    h 
1911  it  was  provided  that  no  person  might  reccix'e  tid  wfe 
could  be  benefited  by  surgical  treatment,  and  that  with  fit 
consent  of  such  a  person  his  allowance  nii^ht  be 
for  this  purpose.'* 

In  19 15  the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  tiisjK-nsc 
special  relief  commissions  and  transfer  their  duties  to  \he 
regular  boards  of  count>^  commissioners.*     In  thl*  }tu 
also,    however,    the   existing   legislation   with   respect  te»  J 
pensions  for  the  blind,  in  large  part  contained  in  ihe.^  V 
of  1908,  was  repealed,  and  for  it  was  substituted  a  new  hw 
By  this  it  was  hoped  that  not  only  might  all  jKHsabIc 

«  Laws,  tooS,  pp.  56,  as6;  Attn.  Gen  CcmJc,  iqu,  }|  2Q6i-2970k. 
the  Act  was  considered  defective  by  the  Attorncy-Gcmeral,  ami  an 
adopUsd,  de&mnjg  n  blind  person  within  the  meaaifif  ol  the  Uv.    %\ 
wptdiX  omrnniflions  were  allowed  $2  a  day,  and  timvdliK 

*  L&wi,  t^to,  p.  50. 
•Laws,  101 1,  p.  4j. 

•  Laws,  iQts,  l>.  to. 
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stitutional  objections  be  removed,  but  that  direct  con- 
stitutional protection  might  be  secured,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
I>ension  would  be  obtained.  The  aim  was  really  to  reenact 
the  main  features  of  the  invah'd  law  of  1904  under  cover  of 
the  reference  in  the  Constitution  to  ** institutions"  for  the 
blind.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  pro\i-sion  of  this 
instrument  which  declared  that  institutions  for  the  blind 
and  other  classes  should  be  established  and  maintained; 
and  a  statute  was  passed,  creating  an  ** institution  for  the 
blind,"  to  mean  under  it  a  board  of  relief  and  benefit  for 
the  needy  blind.  This  board  was  to  be  composed  of  three 
members;  and  by  it  a  sum  not  exceeding  $240  a  year  might 
be  granted  to  a  blind  person  who  had  been  in  the  State  live 
years,  and  who  was  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  had  not  suificient  means  of  his  own 
so  to  do.  A  statement  to  this  effect,  vouched  for  by  two 
citizens,  was  required  to  be  filed  with  the  probate  judge  of 
the  county  in  which  the  applicant  lived.  For  the  purpose 
of  carrving  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  several  coun- 
ties were  authorized  to  le\y  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-sixth 
mill  on  each  $100  of  the  assessed  property  v^aluation  of  the 
State.  AU  surplus  proceeds  from  tax  levies  by  counties 
under  existing  statutes  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
State.*  As  we  have  seen,  this  law  was  found  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  Act  of  1908,  with  its  several  amend- 
ments, which  was  supposed  to  have  been  repealed,  remained 
in  force.  The  final  measure  in  present  legislation  in  the 
State  was  effected  when  in  19 14  counties  in  which  no  levy 
for  the  blind  had  been  made  were  directed  to  transfer  from 
their  general  funds  an  amount  sufficient  to  answer  for 
relief  puqioses,-  The  reason  for  this  was  that  owing  to  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  Act  of  1913  a  number  of  the 
blind  had  received  no  pensions  for  many  months,  some 
counties  having  made  no  le\ies  during  191 2  and  1913. 


»  L»wi,  iQi3t  P-  833. 

«  Laws.  igi4,  p.  »oo;  Ana.  Gen.  Code,  Sapp.,  1016.  H  1967-2 — ^067-4. 
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The  next  State  to  adopt  a  pension  law  was  Hfiaob 
1903,  this  being  of  a  permissive  character,*     In  1915  k 
was  amended  to  become  obligator)-.-     Wisconsin  folfcuwd 
in  1907  with  a  permissive  Act  granting  $100,  which  tacaot 
was  increased  in  191 7  to  $150/    In  19 11  Kansas  authcined 
pensions  not  only  to  the  blind,  but  also  to  persons  wtebi 
lost  one  or  both  hands,  or  one  or  both  feet,  or  wbo  wot 
otherwise  disabled,  and  who  were  otherwise  unprovkkd 
for,    A  residence  of  fifteen  years  in  the  State,  and  d  to 
years  in  the  county,  was  required.    The  amount  speoied 
was  $50  a  month,  though  for  the  extension  of  man  ikft 
$25  a  popular  vote  was  necessary-.*     In    1913  the  bttff 
provision  was  stricken  out.^    In  191 5  the  law  was  UDCsdei 
to  exclude  persons  deprived  of  but  one  hand  or  foot,  nt 
to  reduce  the  period  of  residence  to  ten  years  in  the  Stilc 
and  two  in  the  county.^ 

In  19 1 3  the  legislature  of  Missouri  prepared  an  amend 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  to  be  submittai  to 
the  voters  in  the  following  year,  which  auchodnd  fk 
granting  of  pensions  to  the  blind,  by  adding  to  Aitide  FV 
Section  47,  the  following: 


Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  ConstitutBoa  ihtM^ 
construed  as  prohibiting  the  General  Assembly  from  iwfrHl 
provision  by  law  for  the  pa>iiient  of  pensions  or  allowiBOS  ti 
the  deserving  blind,  or  from  granting  and  authoruu^  by  k^ 
counties  or  cities  or  incorporated  villages  of  this  State  to 
for  the  granting  and  pa>Tnent  of  such  pensions  or 


This,  however,  was  defeated  at  the  general 
1915  the  legislature  proposed  the  following 
which  was  adopted  in  19 16: 


b 


•  l^ws.  J90J,  p.  ijJ$:  Ana.  StJiL.  i«ti,  p.  fli)0» 

•  Laws.  j<^ij»  p,  J56, 

•  l^wst  igor,  dh.  *«j:  igir,  tb.  66.U  tgiT.  ch.  jjH;  Sui,,  roiy.  MsT^-fT"^ 
•LA1l%l9lltCll.  146. 

•  Laws,  1915,  ck  uq. 
Jiw».  iQis.  ch.  j«j;  Gen,  SUt,,  1915,  H  i^io^  »8ti. 

[^wi.  igii.  p.  762.    The  vote  was  ji 4.0^11  iot.  Ami  iit.ri? 
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Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
considered  as  prohibiting  the  General  Assembly  from  granting, 
or  authorizing  the  granting  of,  pensions  to  the  deserving  blind, 
as  may  be  provided  and  regulated  by  law.* 

In  191 5  four  other  States  enacted  pension  laws:  lowa,'^ 
Maine,*  Nebraska,*  and  New  Hampsliire.^  In  19 16  in 
Massachusetts  the  State  commission  on  economy  and 
efficiency  was  directed  to  report  on  the  ad\isability  of 
establishing  a  pension  system  for  the  blind.*  In  19x7 
Maine,  Nebraska,  and  New  Hampshire  amended  their 
statutes  in  certain  particulars,  Nebraska  increasing  its 
allowance  from  $200  to  $300.  In  the  same  year  Idaho 
adopted  a  law.^ 

To  judge  from  the  recent  growth  of  pension  legislation 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  general 
pension  movement,  there  seems  likely  to  be  an  extension 
of  the  project  in  coming  years.  Akeady  in  a  number  of 
additional  States  bills  have  been  introduced  providing  for 
pensions,  but  have  as  yet  failed  of  passage.*  Though  it  is 
perhaps  too  soon  to  say  how  deep  a  hold  the  matter  really 
has  on  the  public,  and  while  it  is  always  possible  that  a 
reaction  may  set  in,  the  indications  are  that,  however  slowly 
progress  may  be  made,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be 
a  serious  retrogression.  As  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
blind  become  known,  especially  as  the  result  of  organized 
effort,  legislators  as  well  as  citizens  generally  are  found 
more  and  more  ready  to  listen  with  favor  to  the  proposal 
When  an  unwilling  ear  is   turned,  the  reason  more  often 

1  Laws^  I9t5>  P-  41 1'    ^bc  vole  was  385,627  for,  2uid  272,908  against. 

•Code,  Supp.,  iQiS,  is  27a«-273ap» 

■  Laws,  igis,  ch.  107;  1017.  ch- 1<»;  Rev,  SUt.,  ioi6,  p.  f6j8. 

«LawB,  iQiSi  P'  640;  1917,  ch.  171* 

•Laws,  191s,  ch.  94;  191 7»  cii.  27. 

•Laws,  igi6,  Res.,  ch.  139. 

f  Laws,  1917*  ch.  80. 

•  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in  190?  a  bill  was  offered  in  Congrras  to  pension  all 
blind  QiaJes  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  all  blind  females  over  fourteen,  who  had 
lived  one  year  in  the  United  States  and  who  did  not  have  incomes  over  I450  a  year, 
the  amount  to  be  allowed  being  I50  a  month.  57tih  Congress,  rst  Sess.,  H.  R.  Bill 
IS188,  June  19,  igoa. 
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than  not  lies  simply  in  the  fear  of  the  ejq>ense  thil 
be  incurred  by  the  public  treasury.* 

The  efiforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  secure 
systems  have  come  in  the  largest  part  from  the  blisd 
selves.  In  more  than  one  instance  associations  of  ihcbiod 
have  taken  up  the  question,  and  have  even  riTtidirtff^ 
State-wide  campaigns  for  the  enactment  of  hmumuu' 
Now  and  then  it  has  even  occurred  that  blind  penooi  hm 
entered  politics  to  show  the  strength  they  might 
Friends  of  the  blind  have  likewise  had  a  part  in 
legislation,  very  effective  help  sometimes  being  lait  bf 
organizations  of  workers.  In  certain  cases  a  wideififttti 
interest  has  been  taken  in  the  matter,  with  now  tmi  tha 
the  presentation  to  the  legislature  of  lengthy  petitions  pnt- 
ing  for  action.* 

General  Provisions  of  Present  Peksion  Ijiws 

Legal  measures  providing  for  pensions  for  the  bGnd  an 
now  found  in  nine  States,  six  of  them  being  in  the  ^Cddfi 
West,  two  in  New  England,  and  one  in  the  Far  West- 
States  are  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine.  N 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  In  additioo^.  ia  lk 
State  of  New  York  grants  are  aUowe<i  on  the  part  d  tk 
city  of  New  York,^ 

71ie  pro\qsions  of  the  laws  are  in  the  main  similar 
some  States  the  law  is  director>',  the  pension  being 

■  On  reasons  for  the  defeat  of  a  proposed  measure,  see  R^Mft  of  MImhiiI  StM 

IQ14.  p.  16:  iQts,  p.  16. 

^SetChUteokfor  the  Blind,  %.,  igi6*  p.  $t;  ».,  tan,  P   to;  JSmAph  BmU,f^  k 

•  Ocokaioiiftlly  it  has  happened  that  the  proponents  of  lcci«lataoii  litw  1 
their  mark.    An  illustration  is  fuund  in  the  remariuLble  AtloAtpC  is  0W»  (»  1 
pennon  under  cover  of  the   term  "inHtitulion"  in  the  C 
pimibly  rrier  unly  Xtt  the  »choo]  fur  ( be  education  of  bliod  chMtCft,    la  Urii I 
abo  eodeavor  was  made  to  raise  the  amount  fram  $150  a  year  lo  $140^ 
rience  had  shown  that  four-tifthii  of  the  counties  of  the  Stale  ooobl  ool  tafavaf 
turn  than  I75     The  net  result  of  this  procedore  was  that  iJhi  btiiMl 
riderabty  during  the  consequent  |teriod  of  litigation.    Sec  On4M^ /ar  jit  Mai  ft, 
19 1  J,  p.  SJ 

•  See  McsAgc  of  Governor  of  Ohio,  igoS,  p.  38, 
'  There  an?  pu«sil>ty  additional  pension  systenu  of  a  local 
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to  be  granted:  Idaho,  Illinois,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
and  Ohio.  In  others  the  law  is  of  but  permissive  character, 
the  matter  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  designated  officials: 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin.  In  most 
cases  the  funds  are  to  be  raised  and  distributed  by  the  sev- 
eral counties,  certain  coimty  officials  being  in  charge,  as 
the  board  of  commissioneTs  or  of  supervisors.  In  Maine 
the  Governor  and  Council  jointly  have  direction,  local 
oflScers  making  report  to  them.^  In  New  York  City  the 
administration  is  conducted  by  the  department  of  chari- 
ties. In  all  but  two  States  the  costs  come  from  the  regular 
pubhc  funds.  In  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  there  is  a  special  tax 
authorized  for  the  purpose,  in  the  former  State  this  being  at 
the  rate  of  three-tenths  mill  on  each  $100  of  the  assessed 
property  valuation.  The  amount  which  may  be  allowed  to 
each  beneficiaTy  varies  from  $100  to  S600  a  year,  the  most 
frequent  sum  being  Si 50.  In  New  York  the  amount  is  $100; 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin, 
$150;  in  Idaho,  Si 80;^  in  Maine,  S200;  in  Nebraska,  S300;* 
and  in  Kansas,  $600.  In  New  York  the  total  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  may  not  exceed  $150,000.  In 
most  cases  the  figures  spedlied  represent  maximum  amounts, 
and  smaller  sums  may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officials.  In  several  instances  payment  is  required  to  be 
made  quarterly. 

The  benefits  are  generally  intended  for  the  adult  blind 
only.  In  certain  States  the  age  limit  above  which  the  pen- 
sions may  be  grante<l  is  specified,  being  twenty-one  in  Kan- 
sas and  Maine,  and  twenty-one  fur  males  and  eighteen  for 
females  in  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin. 
As  a  usual  thing,  also,  residence  of  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  the  State  and  of  a  smaller  number  in  the  county  is 
required.  In  Illinois  the  respective  periods  are  ten  and 
three;  in  Kansas,  ten  and  two;  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  ten 

« On  pcnsioos  by  counties  in  Maine,  sec  Messaj;c  of  tiovemor,  1017,  p.  17. 

*  If  there  are  more  ihan  one  blind  person  in  a  single  rjimUy,  the  total  allowance  h 

•  The  taw  does  not  apply  to  the  county  in  which  the  State  school  is  located. 
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and  one;  in  Idaho,  seven  and  three;  and  in  Iowa,  Ndvaikk 
and  New  Hampshire,  five  and  one,^    In  Ohio  it  is 
that  the  beneficiar}'  have  become  blind  in  the  State,  sad 
have  lived  in  the  county  one  year.    In  New  York  ihc  bdl^ 
ficiar>'  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  and  havtbm 
a  resident  of  the  dty  for  two  years. 

A  further  condition  to  entitle  a  person  to  aid  is  thai  lt» 
annual  income  be  not  greater  than  a  certain  sum.  Iq  H 
linois  and  Wisconsin  this  is  $250,  and  in  Iowa  and  Nebcisb 
$300.^  In  these  States,  and  also  in  Maine  and  New  Y«i 
it  is  likcA\isc  enjoined  that  the  recipients  be  not  inmates  c< 
public  or  private  institutions.  The  relief  being  for  tiios 
who  otherwise  would  become  public  charges,  it  is  decbred 
in  most  statutes  that  this  is  afforded  in  place  of  aB  other 
public  aid.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio,  the  pcsMi  b 
for  one  "unable  to  provide  the  necessities  of  life,  and  wbo 
has  not  sufficient  means  of  Ms  own  to  eiiablc  him  to  rowD- 
tain  himself.*'  In  Idaho  and  Maine  there  are  similar  tcnsi 
In  Kansas  the  relief  is  for  those  for  whom  parents  or  other 
near  relatives  are  financially  unable  to  care. 

The  regulations  surrounding  the  acceptance  of  appHcuiit 
are  stricter  in  some  States  than  in  others.  In  f)rartjcalh 
every  case  the  application  must  be  accompanierl  by  *lfi 
davits  of  two  citizens,  one  of  these  frequently  being  a  phy- 
sician, in  which  testimony  is  offered  ;is  to  the  condilioaial 
need  of  the  applicant,  sometimes  with  the  declaralton  thil 
without  the  desired  aid  he  will  become  a  public  charge,  b 
a  few  cases  the  application  nmst  have  been  on  fdc  at  kifi 
one  year.  The  making  of  a  false  statement  is  declared  b 
be  perjur}',  for  which  special  penalty  may  be  attached.  It 
most  instances  a  fee  of  $2  is  allowed  to  the  physdc^  wte 
makes  the  cxrular  examination.  Further  to  safcgoard  tht 
extension  of  relief,  and  to  limit  it  to  deserving  cases,  it» 
provided  in  some  States  that  a(l<fitional  examinatioos  nftT 


i 


I  In  Idaho  lutd  Kjuimu  the  tlm«  of  residence  may  be  a  thotttf  oo*  Ca  aim  d  el* 

recent  occurrence  of  h!inrfn«w. 
I  In  Iowa  il  U  alio  ^c«M\4n&  vbav  cm«  xmhH  moi  be  afafac  to  «iff«  liii  aak. 
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made  at  any  tune.  In  Ohio  the  grant  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased,  or  discontinued  altogether,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  officials  in  charge.  In  Idaho,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Ohio,  the  allowance  may  be  used  for  surgical 
treatment  if  this  appears  likely  to  be  benehciaL* 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  there  is  a  rather  comprehensive 
enactment,  applying  to  other  disabled  classes  besides  the 
blind.  It  includes  persons  who  have  lost  both  feet,  both 
hands^  or  both  eyes,  or  who  are  wholly  incapable  of  manual 
labor. 

Results  of  the  Pension  Systems 

Most  of  the  pension  laws  are  of  such  recent  enactment 
as  to  allow  an  examination  of  the  results  of  but  few  of  them. 
In  New  York  City  the  number  of  beneficiaries  has  been  from 
five  to  nine  hundred  annually.  Pajmients  are  made  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  Up  to  19 13,  when  the  amount  for  each 
was  fixed  at  $100,  the  grant  was  usually  about  $50,  not 
reaching  the  full  sum  allowed  by  law.* 

It  is  to  the  State  of  Ohio  that  we  may  once  more  turn 
for  the  fullest  experience  with  the  pension  system,  and  with 
the  most  helpful  one  in  affording  object  lessons  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  plan.  On  the  adoption  of  the  comprehensive 
law  in  1904,  there  were  found  to  be  many  applicants;  and 
not  many  of  these,  it  seems,  were  refused  a  pension.*  In 
1905  there  were  some  2,800  blind  persons  receiving  benefit, 
at  a  cost  of  $280,000.*  After  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
of  1908,  which  is  now  in  force,  the  number  of  beneficiaries 
was  for  a  time  reduced,  but  later  became  even  greater, 
while  the  expenditures  have  on  the  whole  been  considerably 
increased.     In  1909  the  number  on  the  pension  list  was 

■  In  Maine  a  person  is  considervd  blind  who  does  not  have  more  than  one-tenth  of 
nonnal  vfjion.    In  Nebraska  one  is  blind  who  is  destitute  o(  useful  vision. 

tOn  »  pension  day  in  New  York,  sec  BrcoUyn  Eaglt,  July  6,  1908;  Nev  York 
JFofM,  Oct.  17,  igti. 

*  Penstoiis  are  even  said  to  have  been  allovired  to  a  few  old  soldiers  in  special  homes 
who  were  recdving  re^ar  grants  from  the  National  Government,  and  fbo  to  certain 
pupils  in  the  State  school.    Ouilookfor  the  Blind,  L,  1908,  p.  132. 

«/^.,  p.  I  a. 
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2,177;  in  1911,  2,994;  in  1914,  3,578;  and  in  1916,40^ 
The  amount  distributed  in  1909  was  $194,380:  in  1911, 
$450,919;  *  in  1914,  $299,595;  and  in  1916,  $405^.' 
There  are  still  very  many  applicants,  of  whom  two-thMi 
or  more  are  accepted.^  As  time  has  gone  on,  stricter  ri|t- 
lations  have  in  general  been  adopted.* 

In  Illinois,  as  we  have  seen,  the  law  was  of  but  pcunMBft 
character  until  1915.  In  1904,  just  after  its  passage,  ihm 
were  2 1 7  persons  recei\ang  pensions  in  24  of  the  106 
of  the  State.'-     In  191 1  there  were  429,  in  31  countlK^ 


•  The  hi^h  %iirc  In  iqi  i  b  in  lory^  part  due  to  the  taking  over  ol  the  i 
tion  by  the  several  counties;  while  the  low  figures  in  !iub«equ»)t  ye^n  «<«  to^< 
plained  in  no  small  part  by  the  liii^tlon  over  the  constitutiotiality  of  Um  bm, 

>  In  iQii  the  agc&  of  the  pensioners  were  as  foUowsr  under  i6.  1.5  per  cnc;  t^-M. 
i.O  per  cent;  ai-jo,  8.q  per  cent;  ji-40,  9,3  per  cent;  4i-50»  13-4  ptr  «a(l;  Jr-fc. 
iS.6|XT  cent;  61-70, 10.6  percent;  71-80,  17.7  per  cent;  81-90.  j  /^  per  cent;  «al«t« 
90,  0.7  per  cent.  In  1913  the  proportion  under  16  was  5.7  per  cent;  ffom  it  laja, 
38.1  per  cent;  from  51  1070.37-3  percent;  from  71  logo.  X97  PVC)ant;aad«fVia 
i^  per  cent. 

^Okihok  for  the  Blind,  ix.,  1915,  p.  55.  About  10  pn*  cent  *re  f«^tm<<  lar  Ck 
reason  that  they  are  not  blind.  Of  703  applicants  considered  in  o<m*  eoontj  (Bmd^ 
ton)  from  1908  to  1916,  353,  or  35^  per  cent,  were  rejected — 79,  or  1  ta  per  CMH,  m 
not  bdng  blind;  64.  or  90  per  cent,  as  not  bdne  needy;  w.  or  t .7  per  ocftt*  m  1* 
bdnir  residents;  9,  or  i.i  per  cent,  as  not  having  beoome  bHnd  with^  civ  Siato;  tl^ 
or  3  A  per  cent,  as  having  raaoytd  from  the  county  and  Stat«:  and  11.  or  lA  pa 
cent,  as  bdng  unable  to  file  proper  affidavits — there  also  bdnc  54.  or  7.7  per  cat,  m 
institutions  or  homes. 

*  In  some  counties  very  futi  rcgulatioiis  are  adopted,  and  cuthd 
Inmates  of  homes  may  be  assi.^tcd  on  cstidition  that  they  leave, 
homes  which  require  an  entrance  fee  may  be  allowed  an  amount  to  eqtaal  <wft  ht 
In  certain  instances,  if  the  relief  is  the  only  means  of  sup|iort  to  be 
wise  appears  best,  this  relief  may  be  withheld  altogether.  thu>  forcinc 
the  county  infirmary.    Aid  may  be  granted  to  a  minor  if  it  \uLf>  no 
support^  in  some  cojcs  for  clothing  and  trap  i  ''       <« 
blind.     Children  of  blind  parents  may  nvi  ic-Kal 
Under  a  ruling  of  the  .\ltomey-(ieni;ral  of  ■                       ...»-,   ,^ 
veterans  receiving  (lenstons  from  the  Nati^                     nrtit.  but 
reduced  in  amount.    To  entitle  one  to  a  jm                     licanQ-  muet  be  ^«a  9; 
and  DO  assiiMance  is  RrantenJ  to  persons  nf  vidous  habits. 
ooungcment  is  given  to  persons  who  try  to  help  theiiisd^ 
liable  organisations  may  sometimes  Ixj  availed  of  to  make  it 
sibly  a  payment  for  each  caw  in  the  dly  of  75  cents*  and  in  the  cxjUAtry  «rf  $ts^  l)i 
the  granting  of  pensiona  in  Ohio,  soe  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charitiea  ami  Cuimlfce,P4 
1909.  I.  Feb.,  p.  2B1  iivi..  1910.  a.  May,  pp.  jB.  bt,  93;  jd(,«  toi4«  v  0«U  9-  >^ 
xzi.,  1915.  'f  June,  p.  loo;  Lancd-CUnk,  Ldx.  (n.  %.),  191*.  t^  tya; 
p.  467:  OuOoohSer  the  Biimd,  ix.,  101$.  p.  79;  Lotiir  Strieker.  »p,  tH^  p^  ^^»1^ 

^  Report  ol  Qlinois  Board  of  Charities,  1904,  p.  1  a. 
■  Report  of  Illinois  Charities  Commisiiofl,  i9ii»  p.  44$.   lothei 
there  were  345  appUcaats. 


icanQ-  mutt  be  gnm  w*  J 

As  iJar  aa  poMidh.  •-  M 

lvc».    In  lacxt  dlia  cka-  V 

e  inveiti«atioiM,  w*fc  s^  ~ 
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In  191 5 1  follo\\inR  the  amendment  making  the  statute 
directory,  there  were  646  beneticiaries,  found  in  51  counties; 
while  the  amount  distributed  was  $92,910.'  In  191 7  the 
number  aided  approached  2,000,  with  a  corresponding 
expenditure." 

In  New  Hampshire  tlie  number  receiving  pensions  in 
191 7  was  50,  and  the  total  amount  granted  $6,508,^  In 
Wisconsin  the  nimiber  receiving  pensions  is  about  300.  In 
other  States  the  number  of  beneficiaries  is  reported  to  be 
small. 

In  aU  the  public  pension  systems  of  the  United  States, 
the  total  amount  granted  is  perhaps  close  to  one  million 
dollars.  The  total  number  of  blind  persons  aided  probably 
exceeds  seven  thousand. 

Public  Pensions  of  Incidental  Cuail^cter  and  Private 
Pensions  for  the  Blind 

In  addition  to  the  regular  pension  systems  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  there  are  several  other  forms  of 
pecuniary  relief  or  assistance  for  them,  eitiier  as  public 
pensions  tjenefiting  them  incidentally,  or  as  private  pen- 
sions. In  certain  counties  or  municipalities  aid  has  been 
extended  to  the  blind  as  part  of  their  customar}^  relief 
work,  without  specific  designation,  though  this  perhaps 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  pension.*  In  Indiana  a  law 
was  enacted  in  1857,  and  still  in  force,  allowing  money 
to  be  dispensed  by  counties,  at  their  discretion,  to  hel|jless 
blind  persons  directly,  in  lieu  of  their  being  sent  to  the 
almshouse,  to  avoid  separation  from  their  families.^ 

iniioois  Institution  Quarteriy,  vii.,  1016,  i,  March,  p.  32;  3.  Sept.,  p.  31.  In 
seventeen  countie  the  funds  carac  from  outdoor  relief.  From  Jan.  1,  iot6,  to 
April  I,  1016,  there  were  308  applicants  in  one  county,  of  whom  165  were  accepted. 

*Jbid.,  ix.,  1Q18,  3,  Sept.,  p.  61;  Proceedings  ol  NationaJ  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  igiS.  p.  269.  In  counties  where  tracbomtt  b  veiy  previiletit«  pesiaions  «fe 
Urgely  for  persons  blind  from  this  cauac. 

*  To  26  persons  the  full  amount  was  Rranted. 

*  As  an  instance  of  allowances  by  counties  to  parents  of  blind  cMldrcQ«  see  Report 
of  Kentucky  School,  1875,  P   14. 

*  Laws,  1857,  p.  18;  i873p  P-  106;  Ann.  Stat.,  1914,  §  6039.  There  seetna  to  be  no 
cqx>rt  of  any  aid  thus  extended. 
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Pensions  for  blind  war  veterans  by  the  Natioiial  Govtn^ 
ment  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  pensions  for  ibc  blni 
They  are  allowances  in  consideration  of  past  srrvkei.  m 
which  incapacitation  of  various  kinds  operales  to  smhuc  i 
larger  benefit  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case,  the  bad 
sight  being  included  in  such  incapacitation.  Under 
sion  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  European  war,'  the 
$ioo  a  month  is  granted  to  veterans  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  vision  in  both  eyes,  or  who  are  totally  bHii*] 
The  number  of  blind  persons  now  on  the  pension  fO^ 
slightly  under  three  hundred/ 

In  nearly  all  the  Southern  States  pensions  are  alk 
blind   Confederate  veterans,   ranging  from    one  handndj 
dollars  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  loss  of 
eyes,  and  sometimes  with  a  smaller  sum  for  the  loss  of 
In  Georgia  the  Constitution  expressly  authorizes  the 
lature   to  make   appropriations  for  this  purpose.*    TV 
amount  granted  is  $96  in  South  Carolina;  *  $100  in  At 
bama,**  Arkansas/  Georgia,*  and  Texas;"'  $120  in  XotA 

t  On  provuions  for  persons  blinded  in  the  European  wox,  see  Chapter  XUf/^ 

*SUt.,  1864,  p.  3B7:  1866,  p.  56;  1868,  p.  137;  j873»  p.  568;  Compk. 
J  8950;  Sut,  1878,  p.  144;  1879,  p.  484;  1904,  p.  i6y,  Comp,  Sui,  f©r^  f  It4> 
Sec  also  tJniled  SUtes  Children's  Bureau,  PubUcaUon  no.  jS,  tvjj,  pp.  ij,  *ii 
The  amount  was  at  first  $35  a  month;  in  1S7.1  it  was  iacreued  to  $1^.2$:  h  ti"! 
to  I50;  in  1S78  to  $7};  and  in  1904  to  tioo.  By  admi&istratiA'e  ruUns.  $«T  b  •ov 
allowed  for  the  lots  of  an  eye.  ant]  |i^  for  the  loaa  of  sigiht  In  one.  ¥<m  fMCM" 
nently  hclplew  children  of  deceased  officers  or  soldiers,  fnuit*  of  $1  a  mmA  mtf 
he  allowed  bcQntiu]  the  age  of  sixteen,  proWdrd  this  a«e  had  naC  he 
the  time  of  the  father's  death.  U.  S.  Comp.  Sut..  U  ll9r^-8p9Qw 
b«en  made  to  increase  the  age  to  twenty-two,  and  the  amount  to  ftjo  a 
bdnf  hdieved  that  some  50  blind  p>ersons  would  thus  be  aflected.  See  Pt 
ol  Axncficao  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  19051  p.  13;  t^or,  |V  1^ 

*In  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  found  that  of  t.973  blind 
6,8  per  cent  reoeived  a  pension,  dther  as  veterans  or  as  widowt  ol  i 
amount  extended  r%Qged  from  $8  to  1 100  a  month.    Repon  cl 
tution,  iQog,  p.  33.    In  New  Jers^  the  proportion  ni(ypcMted  by 
have  seen,  s .3  per  cent. 

«  An.  VII.  sec.  1. 

•  Laws,  rooj,  ch.  34;  t904.  P<  S771  CM  Code»  loti*  f|  t$30.  i$4i- 

*  Iaws,  1899*  p.  >36:  igc»i,  p.  168;  1907,  p.  jc j;  zottt  p.  694;  Code,  t^fiff.  M  I9i^ 
X}i7»  a<»3- 

'  Laws,  1901,  p.  8a;  1907,  ch.  51;  Dig.  Stat.,  1916,  f  7381. 

•  Lawt,  1879,  p.  41;  1803,  p.  IQ07'  i8<)4.  p.  37:  1899.  p^  t^:  1905.  p<  iir.  w** 
p.  S4;  Ann.  Code,  1914*  f  1485- 

*  Laws,  jQtii,  p,  787;  Ann,  Civil  Stat,,  1914, 1 6179.   A  almllai  amoavl  iii 
to  widflivi  of  bUod  vetetana. 
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Carolina;^  $125  in  Mississippi;'  $150  in  Florida'  and 
Virginia;  ^  and  $300  in  Tennessee.^ 

Private  pensions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  have 
been  rare.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  limited  fund,  the 
result  of  a  bequest,  which  yields  from  $40  to  $100  a  year  to 
each  of  a  small  number  of  persons.^  Occasional  gift?  have 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  but  not  in  the  form 
of  pensions. 

'Laws,  1879,  cfa.  193;  1883,  ch-  34^>  1899,  ch.  619;  1901,  ch.  333;  1907,  cfa.  60; 
1913,  ch.  187;  Reviaal,  1908,  U  499i,  4992;  Supp.,  1913,  §§  4993.  4993*.  For  the 
loss  of  one  eye,  $32  is  allowed. 

*  Ann.  Code,  1917,  (  6311.   To  widows  of  blind  veterans  I75  is  granted. 
'Laws,  1901,  ch.  4894;  i907>  ch-  s6oo;  1909,  ch.  5885;  1913,  ch.  6424;  Comp. 

Laws,  1914.  §  75i*   For  the  loss  of  one  eye,  $135  is  allowed. 

«Laws,  1888,  p.  469;  1900,  p.  1257;  1903,  pu»  7a;  1904,  P-  351;  1906,  p.  214; 
1908,  p.  317;  19x0,  p.  379;  Code,  1904,  S383a;  Supp.,  1910,  §382a.  The  amount 
was  fonnerb^  $100. 

*  Laws,  1879,  ch.  49;  1891,  ch.  64;  Ann.  Code,  1917,  §  3715.  For  the  loss  of  one 
eye,  $xoo  is  allowed. 

*  This  is  known  as  the  Harris  Fund,  amounting  to  $80,000,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ferkins  Institution.  By  order  of  the  Court  two-thirds  is  allowed  for  educational 
purposes,  and  one-third  for  pension  purposes,  preference  in  respect  to  the  latter 
being  given  to  aged  blind  persons  living  in  Charlestown.  See  Chanties  Review,  x., 
1901,  p.  582.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  special  fimds  given  for  the  benefit  of 
certain  deaf-blind  persons. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

INDEMNITIES  PAID  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  SIGHT:  THXODOl 

SUITS  AT  LAW 


The  Offer  of  the  Payment  of  Indemnity  on  thr 
OF  Sight  as  a  Means  of  Extending  Reuef  to 
Blind,  and  in  Lieu  of  Other  Measures 

The  extension  of  pecuniary  aid  to  blind  persons  in  jat 
ments  at  stated  intervals,  merely  as  a  measure  o(  vtM 
demanded  by  the  existence  in  society  of  a  number  of  pfl^ 
sons  so  dif^abled,  and  without  regard  to  the  manner  or  iht 
occasion  of  the  occurrence  of  the  affliction,  constitutes,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  pension  system.  But  it  is  pK>ss3)k  tkil 
in  many  cases  such  tender  may  be  eflFected  accotdiny  to 
very  different  principles,  and  on  a  very  difFerent  btai 
This  is  through  the  allowance  of  indemnities  /or  the  ha  tj 
sight;  that  is,  compensation  may  be  afforded  in  dnct 
consequence  of  the  dq^rivation  of  the  sense  of  vision^  tad 
entirely  in  connection  >^nth  the  event  that  gave  rise  to  it 
There  is  thus  provided  an  award  or  indemnity,  whetW 
proffered  in  a  single  sum  at  the  moment  or  in  subseqiHBl 
periodical  installments,  for  the  disability  or  misfonnne^ 
and  one  that  is  to  be  regarded  as  taking  the  place  of  ill 
other  forms  of  relief. 

The  plan  of  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  sight  upptaa 
to  be  one  proper  and  acceptable,  from  every  point  of  vfcw, 
for  the  material  assistance  of  the  bUnd.  In  it  then  b 
presented  a  quite  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  penmi 
with  scarcely  any  of  its  objectionable  features.  Tht  gr»l' 
est  merit  of  the  indemnification  plan,  however,  lies  in  thf 
positive  good  which  it  may  do  in  calling  attention  to  lad 
emphasizing  the  matter  of  the  prevention  of  blindneiib  b 
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the  premium  which  it  thus  puts  on  the  protection  of  the 
sights  both  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  on  the  part  of 
society,  it  may  accomplish  results  of  the  highest  impor- 
tanccj  and  not  possible  by  any  other  means. 

The  plan  contains,  in  fact,  what  may  be  accounted  the 
one  really  scientific  solution  of  the  problem  of  rehef  to  the 
sightless,  so  far  as  such  a  solution  is  to  be  had.  It  may  be 
regarded »  not  merely  as  a  new  way  of  treating  the  problem, 
but  as  the  opening  up  of  a  sound  and  effective  policy  of 
dealing  with  it.  It  may  be  that  the  working  out  of  an>ihing 
like  a  complete  program  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  future, 
perhaps  one  not  now  near  at  hand ;  but  with  our  interest  in 
social  insurance  in  its  several  phases  at  present  very  per- 
ceptibly on  the  increase,  we  have  in  the  granting  of  in- 
demnity for  the  loss  of  sight,  while  but  a  part  of  the  full 
procedure  in  respect  to  the  matter,  the  one  generally  com- 
mendable method  of  meeting  the  situation  occasioned  by 
the  occurrence  of  blindness  in  society. 

With  the  loss  of  sight  thus  looked  upon,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  further  call  for  a  system  of  pensions  or  other  form 
of  material  assistance  for  the  blind,  there  being  provided  a 
proper  and  full  substitute.  On  the  plan,  however,  there  is 
imposed,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  a  very  serious 
restriction*  This  Ues  in  the  fact  that  it  can  now  affect  but 
a  ver>'  small  portion  of  the  existing  blind  population,  not 
reaching  the  great  number  already  in  such  a  state.  Even 
when  adopted  on  a  con^prehensive  scale,  it  will  have  to 
apply  largely  to  the  future.  For  the  blind  now  found 
among  us  for  whom  no  pro\ision  was  made  on  the  befalling 
of  their  affliction,  it  may  not  be  availed  of.  In  respect  to 
them  we  are  left  for  the  present  only  with  the  possibility  of 
resort  to  other  measures. 

The  indemnities  to  be  afforded  for  the  loss  of  sight  may 
assume  several  forms.  With  them  all  there  has  been  prac- 
tical experience  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and  there  is  thus 
little  that  is  actually  new  to  be  set  before  us,  though  relation 
to  the  question  of  the  occasioning  of  blindness  has  as  yet 
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been  appreciated  in  but  inconsiderable  d^ree.    Tbe  M 
form  is  through  suits  at  law  against  the  psuty  to  he  Ut  i 
legally  liable  for  the  injury  to  the  sight,  which  b  tAkI 
treated  of  in  the  jiresent  chapter.    The  next  form  ts 
personal  insurance  against  the  loss  of  ^nsion,  as  eSediBll 
means  of  difFercnt  agencies,  wliich  is  to  be  examijied 
following  chapter.    The  third  form  is  through  measufscii 
public  nature,  either  as  a  direct  public  allowAncr.  or 
public  assistance  or  under  public  compulsicHi,  ihc  hits 
of  which  finds  expression  in  laws  directing  com) 
injured  worklngmen,  all  being  dealt  with  in  the  two: 
ing  chapters.* 


Principles  of  tiie  Law  Governing  Sitits  por 

Practically  alwa]^'^  under  the  common  law  it  his  bed 
possible  for  an  action  to  be  brought  to  recover  campcttotaij 
damages  against  a  person  who,  by  acts  of  cammissioii  or«f 
omission,  by  his  deliberate  misconduct  or  by  hb  csdjifr 
ble  laches,  has  caused  the  destruction  of  sight  in  oorit 
both  eyes.  This  proceeds  from  the  all -embracing  1^ 
principle  that  an  action  in  tort,  or  ex  deluiu,  lies  splits 
one  inflicting  personal  injuries,  where  the  injured  partt  5 
blameless,  and  the  party  responsible  for  the  injury  ht 
acted  maliciously,  or,  in  the  absence  of  malice  or  tntenlievl 
wrong-doing,  with  reckless  disregard  of  the  consequoKCi  fl^ 
his  deeds,  or  wnthout  the  exercise  of  the  care  and  auite 
which  the  situation  has  demanded,  and  which  wa«  to  I*" 
expected  of  an  ordinarily  and  reasonably  prudent  intt 
All  come  under  the  general  law  of  negligence,  ^uits  for  tk 
impairment  or  loss  of  xision  being  simply  ilJustrat]aa»  <f 
its  various  aspects.  Such  actions  may  be  divided  in*^ 
three  groups:  actions  against  individual!*;  actions  apvt 
corporations  not  employers;  and  actions  against  cmpkyf^ 


*  In  Iheic  chapters  consideration  h  ' 
MSfit  of  one  eye,  aj  well  as  in  respect  r 
Utter,  M  we  hAve  found,  which  tvaHy 
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Illustkaxions  m  Actions  against  Individuals 


^M  Actions  may  be  brought  against  individuals  for  harrn 
^Bione  to  the  sight  from  various  causes.  Where  this  results 
1  from  malicious  assault,  recovery  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.* 
^^£yes  may  also  be  injured  through  the  accidental  discharge 
^rof  firearms,  as  in  hunting,  and  if  the  person  employing  the 
weapon  has  been  negligent,  he  may  be  held  to  damages,^ 
If  the  shooting  happens  to  be  particularly  wanton  and 
shows  gross  negligence,  even  though  the  consequences  are 
not  intended,  recover)^  is  all  the  more  certain,'  Similarly, 
a  person  receiving  injury  to  the  eye  through  reckless  driving 
by  another  has  a  right  of  action.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  injured  person  has  himself  been 
negligent,  or  has  had  part  in  illegal  proceedings,  the  law 
will  not  come  to  his  aid,  and  he  is  left  without  remedy.^ 
Likewise  in  accidents  resulting  from  play  or  sport,  in  which 

(  Where  in  an  assault  an  eye  was  cut  out,  <iamage«  in  the  sum  of  $1,500  were 
allowed.  Orsfhfln  v.  S<:ott.  106  Mo.  App.,  583,  80  S.  W..  gSa  (1Q04).  See  also  70 
Mo.  App..  534  (i8q7),  90  Mo.  .\pp  ,  isa  (iqoi). 

•  Where  a  man  wms  out  hunting  with  friends,  who  in  shooting  at  quail  wounded 
htm  in  the  eye  and  elsewhere,  it  was  held  that  the  burden^  wai  not  on  him  to  prove 
thut  be  was  exercising;  due  care»  the  nq?ligence  resting  with  his  companions. 
liarriton  w,  Allm,  179  111.  App.,  530  (1915).    Where  a  person  was  struck  by  the  dis- 

I  charge  of  a  cannon  on  a  ve^cl  firing  a  salute,  as  the  resalt  of  defective  wadding, 
whereby  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  waa  otherwise  injured^  he  was  allowed  to 
recover  ij»ooo  from  the  owner  of  the  ves«el,  though  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  firing  of  the  cannon.    Benagam  v,  ft^issan,  15  La.,  703  (i860). 

'  WTicrc  a  child  was  playing  in  front  of  a  house  and  was  causing  a  flislurbance,  and 

I  the  houseowner  6rcd  a  revoher  to  frighten  him  away,  whereby  thy  former  was  shot 
in  the  eye.  $j,ooo  wa-s  recovered,  the  sum  inclufting  compeiiAalion  for  future  loss  of 

I       SCTvices.    Sdtzff  t.  Saxton,  71  III.  App.,  22Q  (1896). 

I  *  Where  a  horse  was  frightcne<rJ  by  an  automobile  going  very  fast  and  makinji 

much  noi«e,  and  ran  away*  causing  the  los.<i  of  an  eye,  the  sum  of  $1 ,200  was  allowed. 
Skinklfv.  McChUou^Ii,  iifi  Ky.,  oOo^  35  Ky.  Law  Rep,,  1143,  77  S.  \V.,  iot>,  105  -^m. 
St.  Rep.,  340  (i90,j).  Where  a  person  lost  an  eye  on  being  struck  by  an  automobile 
going  very  fast  and  in  violation  of  a  riiy  ordinance,  there  wa'i  prima  Jack  negligence, 
and  f  7,000  was  awarded.  Ware  v.  Liimar,  18  IJa.  App.,  67.^,  90  S.  E.,  364  (19 ib). 
For  serious  injury  to  one  eye  and  other  injuries  from  a  collision  of  two  automobile* 
at  a  street  intersection,  iS.us  was  Allowed.  Carson  r.  Turrish  (Minn.),  168  N.  \V,. 
S4Q  (1918).  See  also  Kftfe  r.  Lee.  197  N.  Y.,  08,  90  N.  E.,  344,  27  L.  R.  A.  In.  s.), 
857;  reversing  12$  App.  D„  903.  109  N.  Y.  Supp..  1134  (1908)  i injury  to  eye  and 
otlier  part*  from  kick  of  borscj, 

*  As  where  two  persons  in  huntini;  quail  entered  upon  the  land  of  another  upon 
which  they  had  no  ngbt.  and  one  of  them  was  wounded  in  the  eye  and  elsewhere  as 
the  result  of  reckless  shooting  on  tlic  r»*rt  of  the  lulher.     FriUoe  p,  Boedeker,  194 

^^U.  App.,  57.  it  N.  C.  C.  A..  611  (iQis). 
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blame  is  to  attach  to  no  particular  person,  but 
injury  to  some  one  was  dearly  among  the  possibil 
covery  is  generally  not  allowable.^ 

Another  class  of  cases  showing  the  application  olUielii 
of  negligence  to  injuries  to  the  eye  is  that  involving  soils  ft 
damages  as  a  result  of  alleged  impro{>er  medical  treatment^ 
this  organ.  Here  the  rule  prevails  that  a  persoa  poX^ 
himself  in  the  hands  of  physicians  or  surgeons  may  cspoi 
all  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill  belonging  to 
bers  of  the  profession  in  good  standing  found  in  the 
locality;  and  that  for  any  want  of  due  care  and 
he  may  hold  them  responsible.*'  But  it  is  a  pruidfiir 
less  important  that  the  negligence  complained  of  mBit 
fully  established.'    Demands  of  similar  t^ior  tat  made  i^ 


aiu 


'  Where  two  schoolmates,  one  nine  years  of  ngc,  and  the  other  test,  wttf 
different  games — one  at  marbles  and  the  other  at  nct&^-~mad  Uie 
into  by  the  latter  and  knocked  over,  whereby  the  ilfbt  of  an  cx» 
there  was  held  to  have  been  no  actionable  injury,  aJl  ooao9B«d  hsviii  htm  •> 
gaged  in  innocent  amusements.    BrUse  v.  Maeckde,  146  Wi*^  9q^  tjoS.  W, 
I  N.  C.  C,  A..  769  (19"). 

» A  man  who  was  injured  in  the  eye  by  a  fragment  from  an 
pedo  visited  his  own  phys|dan  a  week  thereafter^  and  was  sent  by 
ialJst.  By  the  Latter  only  a  perfunctory  examination  was  mode,  mod  tibm  waMam  «■ 
told  that  there  was  nothing  io  the  eye,  whereas  a  probe  wouJd  have  rfv«Uid  !*«(>» 
ence  of  a  foreign  substance.  Later  an  operation  was  performed  hf  tiM  fisi  ^ifmmu 
and  a  piece  of  tin  one  inch  long  and  one-half  inch  wide  wa«  fcatoved.  It  wv  W 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  the  qjedaliit  could  nut  be  said  to  he.v«  rurriwit  tkt  dbf  OR 
and  skill  required  in  tlie  drcujastance«.  Rann  v.  Twitckdt.  &j  Vt^  fg^  ft  SuUm$- 
20  L.  R.  A.  In.  sj,  [ojo  (xqo6).  Where  an  oculist  was  etapfeyed  to  Tg^mmttif* 
from  the  eye,  and  allowed  carboHc  add  to  faU  upon  it  after  tlie 
which  an  ulcer  was  caused  and  the  sight  destroyed »  recovery  was  hid, 
oculist  testified  that  the  ulcer  had  already  been  there,  /aacs  ti  JMerfiMm.  jt  IMk. 
414,  117  Pac..  1068,  7  N.  C  C  A.,  782  (iQti).  Where  tike  eyv*  el  •  pmmA  f* 
being  treated  for  an  ulcerated  and  granulated  ootMlition,  and  he  wm  dlfedii  Is  iv 
corrosive  sublimate,  from  which  one  tyt  was  dotroyed  and  tli#  oClvr  ^IbeMi  fh 
injured  party  testifying  that  he  was  directed  Co  take  the  trHklat  nmMMai.  ^ 
the  pliystdan  that  be  had  directed  that  the  medicine  be  6nl  daiiptgJ  Imm  wtim.  ■ 
verdict  of  $1,500  was  rendered  (though  $35,000  had  been  aifcad  lor).  Tla^pi** 
Martin,  127  Mo.  App..  34. 106  S.  W.,  535  (1907)-  Where  it  appauvl  thai  «i9«^ 
beci)  treated  very  negligently,  whereby  its  loss  was  occariociad,  the  wtm  el  tilt  *» 
allowed,  it  being  a  qu»tion  for  the  jury  whether  there  had 
and  whether  the  pliyvician  had  held  himself  out  as  a 
Mmrdpck  9.  Kim^m,  33  Mo.  App.»  523  (1886). 

'  Where  a  young  girl  whose  vision  had  always  been  ddecdve.  And  wan  1 
was  operated  00  by  a  spedalist,  aod  afterwards  bet  her  tlflit^  ap  nw»T  «* 
allowed,  there  being  no  proof  of  iMgfi(efioe  or  want  of  due  skill  oa  the  patt  W  ttv 
spedalist.    Forney  i.  SpMmg,  80  Me..  111.  35  Atl..  rot;  (1806).    Wh«t  i  «• 
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turses  and  others  holding  themselves  out  in  a  professional 
Lpacity; '  and  even  of  druggists  with  respect  to  their 
011ing  of  prescriptions.* 


LLUSTRATIONS  IN  ACTIONS  AGAINST  CORPORATIONS  OTHER 

THAN  Employers 


I 

^V  Against  corporations  no  less  than  against  indi\dduals, 
in  the  matter  of  injuries  to  the  eye,  the  law  of  negligence 
finds  illustration — and  in  far  more  frequent  instances. 
Actions  may  be  brought  against  corjiorations  for  ocular 
accidents  caused  in  various  ways.  Suits  of  this  character 
fall  into  two  general  divisions.  The  first  includes  suits 
against  a  corporation  as  an  entity  on  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  suits  against  an  indi\idual  whose  negligence  is 
responsible  for  damage  to  the  sight.  The  second  includes 
►uits  where  the  injury  is  to  one  employed  by  a  corporation 
to  perform  labor  for  it,  and  arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of 
such  employment.  The  latter  class  of  cases  is  compre- 
hended in  the  great  law  of  master  and  serv^ant,  the  negh- 
gence  of  the  former  in  respect  to  the  latter  constituting  one 

»of  its  most  important  departments.  This  relation  does  not 
exist  solely  between  an  individual  employee  and  a  corpora- 
tion employer,  for  an  individual  may,  and  in  fact  often  is. 

Alleged  that  the  sight  of  an  e>'e  had  be«n  destroyer!  as  the  tmuk  of  an  operation  to 
remove  a  tumor  from  k.  into  which  nftrale  of  silver  had  been  injected,  no  refovcry 
^^-«»s  had.  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  oculist  bad  committed  a  gross  error. 
^^Siemv^Lonnf,  106  La.,  738.  31  So..  303  (igoa). 

» A  patient  in  a  sanitarium  whose  eyes  were  bdn«  treated  had  undiluted  alcohol 
administered,  instead  of  a  mild  solution,  as  had  been  ordererl,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  alleged  that  he  became  blind .   As  he  had  originally  been  advised  to  have  one 
re  removed,  and  as  it  appeared  that  the  alcohol  did  not  itt  fact  make  the  eye  worse, 
tt  only  caused  much  pain,  damages  in  a  small  sum  were  awarded,  these  being  as* 
upon  the  physicians  who  owned  the  sanitarium.    Stanley  v.  Schumpert,  117 
J55,  4 1  So.,  565.6L.R..\-fn.3.),3o6,  116  Ara.  St.Rep.,  aoa,  8  Ann.  Ca.s.,  1044 
(igo6).    Where  a  dentist  nefi[li«^enlly  spilled  amnjonia  into  his  patient's  eyes,  which 

kcauMd  their  permanent  impairment,  the  sum  of  I750  was  allowed,  Lemmne  v. 
SttlHtan,  08  Ark.,  609,  iJ4  S.  W.,  046  (ion). 
*  Tn  an  action  against  a  druggist  for  putting  up  a  lotion  for  an  eye  into  which  lime 
had  fallen,  its  loss  r^ulting  therefrom,  recovery  could  be  had.  notwithstanding  (the 
lact  that  a  skilled  pharmadst  had  been  employed  as  required  by  law.  Burgesi  t. 
$iwu  Drug  Co.,  114  Iowa,  275,  86  N.  W.,  .507,  S4  L.  R,  A.,  564,  10  Am.  Neg.  Rep., 
4a  (1901). 


^ 
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an  employer,  to  whom  the  same  principles  apply;  bultol^ 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  employer  Is  a  corponte^ 

In  suits  against  corporations  invoI\-ing  no  elements  d  tk 
law  of  master  and  Servian t,  the  most  numerous  are  itat 
against  railway  corporations  or  other  common  canlenift 
connection  with  their  operation  of  trains  or  cars.  Injutio 
giving  rise  to  such  suits  are  of  tw^o  kinds:  injuries  to prtwm 
having  the  status  of  passengers,  in  respect  to  whose  safety i 
peculiar  duty  is  ow^ed;  and  injuries  to  persons  who  ireul 
passengers,  and  who  may  bring  action  on  the 
ground  of  tort. 

In  the  transportation  of  passengers  the  law  requires 
carrier  exercise  the  utmost  skill  and  care  in  pro^i 
their  protection,  so  far  as  it  is  in  its  power.    Thb 
protection  from  dangerous  apparatus  or  appliances, 
their  careless  handling.'    It  includes  also  protectioD 

■  Where,  as  a  result  of  an  engine  breaking  loo»t  from  a  tr«iu«  a  beU  rofkr  It  •  or 
was  puUcd  in  such  mani>er  as  to  cause  the  metallic  end  to  strike  a  puMnptf  iillr 
eye.  the  defendant  corporation  was  held  to  have  been  guilty  of  nccBucBn 
r.  Dflawan  fir  H,  CohoI  Co.,  i  i  NY.  Sup.  Ct  .  r  1 3,  (h  Hun,  i&O.  jo  >?,  Y 
«i7,iaN.Y.St.  Rep.,  87^(1887);  affirmed,  lioN.  Y-.  170.  m  N'  K  .  loa,  17 
Rep.,  639  (1800).  Where  a  passenger  on  the  rear  pUifonn  i>f  a  «tfv«t 
in  the  eye  by  the  end  of  a  trolley  rope  which  had  Inxn  recklcsisty  Lhi 
side  of  the  car  by  the  conductor,  it  was  held  thtat  tlur  act  w^a  in  itsdf 
that  the  injury  was  the  probable  and  natural  consequenor  C^^idgf  t,  Lm  Ot 
City  Ry.  Co.,  i.j6  WLs.,  35^^-  "7  ^  W..  818  (looS)  For  an  lajuo*  to  llie  iy«  it 
result  of  being  struck  by  the  handle  of  the  broke  as  tbr  p^asm^rr  waa 
car,  the  sum  of  $joo  was  allowed.  Siktiitr  v.  Third  Avmtur  R.  Co„  1 7  N.  V' 
( 1892).  Where  an  explosion  of  the  heating  apparatus  of  a  car 
sight  and  other  injuries,  the  sum  ol  I5.000  was  diowed,  llie 
forty-three  years  of  age  and  having  an  earning  capacity  uf  Itoo  fe 
A'.  6r  r.  Ry.  Co.  f.  Hnf  {Tex  Civ.  App.),  n  S  W  .  $ii  (iHqs).  Wltonr  un 
year  old  girl  suffered  loss  of  an  eye  and  facial  liisfigurcntent  aa  ilir  nsMilt  df 
itruck  by  a  dining  room  uleru^  on  bgani  an  tx  ean  lia«r,  the  «raa  ivai^dal  tlk  f9 
of  $7,500.  Karsit  v.  Setheriands  Amtrkan  SUamskip  Co^  iy%  Fed-,  99S  Kitfl^ 
On  the  otho'  hand,  where  a  passenger  on  a  steainboal,  as  itm  uiwiH  of  «  bortkliB* 
upon  him,  suffered  only  temporary  loss  ol  sight  in  one  eye,  a  verdict  «f  lis<«P9i** 
considerevl  excessive.  Tinnry  v.  Sevf  Jnsey  Stmmbifal  C«..  i»  AMi.  Fr.  iS.  YX  * 
(1877).  Where,  owing  to  failure  to  keep  can  irarm.  a  r<<t<n>f  conCncldl  a  eM 
during  the  night,  which  affected  his  sight  and  other  p«ru,  it  ««*  hold  tlM  ite 
alleged  cause  was  too  ronole  a  unc.  Hu(ke$  9.  PuUmoH's  F&Uit  Cm  Ck^  f4  ¥tL 
40U,  to  Am.  Ncg.  Cas..  (tSQ  1  i8<j6).  Where  one  eye  ol  a  p>w«mT  WM  dtatmjldni 
(he  olh«r  weakened  from  the  entrance  of  a  red  hot  diider,  m  verdkt  of  $m^0»«» 
conildcfed  excaaive.  though  he  was  forty  one  y«ar«  old  and  WM  mndag  |li»A 
month,  as  the  r\'idence  with  rt^rd  to  tJteci>^  > maul «f  lihi  nmiiiV 

eye  waa  vague.    Mistawi,  K  (r  T.  Ry.  Co  r  App.),  jo%.W^$ti 

dgot).   For  the  lcM<k  o<  «^iv  eye  o(  a  ^<acncef  n  jm  ix»^  i^ihuvmik  in  of  a  maM  ^kmd 
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the  assaults  of  servants,  even  though  due  to  personal  malice 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  not  arising  in  the  course  of 
their  emplo\7nent,  it  being  presumed  that  only  competent 
employees  are  engaged.*  For  injuries  received  in  wrecks 
or  in  other  accidents  to  trains,  including  collisions  with 
vehicles  or  trains  of  other  lines,  damages  may  no  less  be 
claimed,-  Similarly,  passengers  are  to  have  sufficient  time 
to  board  and  alight  from  trains,"^    The  obligations  imposed 

metal,  |3,ooo  wu  allowed.  Trinity  £r  B.  V,  Ry.  Co. «.  McDonahi  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)« 
160S.  W..  084  (JQU>. 

>  Where  a  fifteen-year  old  boy  was  assaulted  by  a  derk  on  a  boat  in  a  dispute 
over  the  payment  of  faire,  one  eye  bein^  destroyed  and  other  injuries  received  as  a 
result,  the  sum  of  $4,400  was  awarded.  Skerify  «.  BUdeigs^  7 1  Ky.,  147,  8  Am.  Rep., 
451  (1871).  Where  a  porter  wantonly  aA<^ulted  a  paasen^rr,  causing  the  impatr- 
inent  of  sight  and  other  injurie*  to  the  btter.  damages  in  the  sum  of  $2,500  were 
exacted  of  the  employer  corporatioD.  Galveston,  B.  Sr  S.  A,  Ry.  C0.  9.  Btan,  45 
Tex.  Civ,  App..  52,  qq  S.  W..  721  (1007). 

•  For  impairment  of  eyesight  resulting  from  injuries  received  when  a  car  ran  off 
the  track  on  a  curve,  the  sum  of  $a,soo  was  alJowed.  AfcGrew  9.  Chicago  cf  Mil- 
Ufaukte  Eltctric  R.  Co.^  143  lit  App..  no  (iqo8).  Where  a  train  ran  off  the  trsick, 
•ltd  a  car  the  Atovo  of  which  was  full  of  hot  coal^t  wiL<;  set  on  fire,  causing  the  loss  of 
both  eyes  and  other  injuries  to  an  eight-year  old  boy,  |?s,ooo  w^as  allowed.  Dunn  w. 
Burtingim,  C.  R.  Sf  N.  Ry.  Co.,  js  Minn,,  7,1.  3?  N.  W.,  448  (1886).  See  also  133 
U.  S.,  SI  J.  Where  a  passenger  on  a  street  car,  in  colli:uon  with  a  railway  train, 
suffered  injury  to  his  eyes  and  other  parts,  I7.500  was  allowed.  Btaee  v.  St.  Louis 
Transit  Co.,  3 1  a  Mo,  ^  j  1 .  n  t  S,  VV..  5  2  ( igo8) ,  Where  in  a  collision  a  passenger  wia 
struck  In  one  eye  by  flying  glass,  $4,000  was  recovered,  though  the  eye  had  not 
since  growm  worse,  and  though  his  earning  power  was  not  affected,  /rrtr//  v.  Union 
Ptutengrr  Ry,  Co.,  40  Leg.  liil.  (Pa.),  ,^6  (1883).  For  injury  to  an  eye  and  other  f>arts 
in  a  coilisinn  of  two  street  cars.  $4,500  was  allowed.  Taylor  v.  Metropolitan  St.  Ry, 
Co.  (Mo.  App.),  183  S.  W..  I  lag  (iqi6).  Pot  injury  lo  the  eyes  and  other  injuries 
from  flying  glass  in  a  street  car  collision,  $5,500  was  allowed.  Ifueltnrr  v.  Minneap- 
olis. St.  P..  R.  6*  D.  Electric  Traction  Co.,  i.vi  Minn..  ^68.  158  N.  W..  611  (1Q16). 
See  also  Louirnlle  Ry.  Co.  t.  FJlerhorst,  1  29  Ky.,  142.  1 10  S.  W..  8J.3  (h^oS). 

*  A  woman  sixty-one  years  of  age  un>l  earning  an  annual  sulury  of  $^.500,  who,  on 
leaving  a  street  car,  was  thrown  from  it  as  it  started,  and  was  made  totally  blind,  was 
permitted  to  recover  the  sum  of  $ij.58o.  the  result  being  held  not  to  be  ilue  to  an 
antecedent  condition.  O'Seiil  v.  Metrapolitan  Street  Ry.  Co.,  io,^  App.  D„  607,  gj 
a.  Y.  Supp.,  145  (1Q05).  For  injuries  to  the  eye  and  other  injuries  to  a  woman 
thrown  off  a  car  while  boarding  it,  the  sum  of  $1 3,500  was  recovered.  San  Antonio 
Traction  Co.  v.  Corlry  fTex.  Civ.  App.),  154  S.  W„  fui  (1Q15).  Where  a  ten-year  old 
child  suffercfl  impairment  of  sight  and  other  injuries  when  caught  in  the  gate  of  a 

, street  car  in  the  attempt  to  board  it,  &t),ooo  was  allowed.  Hunt  r.  .S7.  Paul  City  Ry. 
[Co.,  8g  Minn.,  448.  qs  N-  W,,  M3  (kjoj).  Where  a  woman  sixty-three  years  of  age, 
'  Id  alighting  from  a  street  car,  fell  a.s  it  started  forward,  and  was  injured  tn  the  eye 

and  elacwbere,  the  sum  of  $j,soo  was  recovered.   Simpson  r.  Peoria  Ry.  Co.,  179  111. 

App.,  J07  (tois)-     Where  in  a  fall  from  a  train,  in  consequence  of  signtib  given  by 

1^  flagman,  and  without  contributory  negligence,  ^ght  was  impaired  and  other  in- 
Ittnes  sustained,  $5«ooo  was  allowed.  Georgia  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  Hudson^  8q  Gu.,  558, 
16  S.  E.,  70  (i$Q?).  But  where  a  passenger,  when  his  train  gave  a  jerk  in  starling,  was 
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on  carriers  even  extend  to  the  fumishing  of  Me  ippor 
tenances  and  surroundings  at  their  stations,  at  which  ooe 
is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  that  he  is  on  trasas;  • 
and  to  protection  as  well  from  particles  or  mis&tles  baa 
trains,  whether  discharged  from  the  track  or  from  the  carv.* 
To  persons  not  passengers  railway  corporatiosis  mxf 
respond  in  damages  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  gOMOi 
suits  for  personal  injuiies,  with  general  liability  (or  Ikdr 
negligent  acts,  but  usually  with  the  exception  of  ipidi » 
are  not  to  be  foreseen.    Such  injuries  may  he  brought  *b«t 

thrown  upon  the  ann  of  a  seat  and  was  injured  in  one  eye.  It 
could  be  no  rccoveiy,  at  the  conductor  was  not  itquired  to  vait  till  all  the] 
were  seated.  InttrnaHmai  6r  G.  N.  Ry.  Co,  r  Copeiamd,  60  Tea..  S9$»  6  A» 
Cas^  504  (1S85).  For  an  injury  to  the  eye  from  a  doder  to  a  fmmmam  ^amitm^ 
the  door  of  a  car,  there  being  no  room  instde,  the  railway  U  not  to  hJMoa.  Utrnmi 
K.  (r  T.  Ry.  Ct).  V.  Orim,  67  Kans.,  848,  7 J  Pa^ .  65,  14  Am.  Ncy.  Rqp^  p^{m^ 
See  also  Frovance  v.  Missouri  Southam  R,  Co.  (Mo.  App.),  186  S.  W,  9SS  iW^ 
Richards  v,  Jliinoii  Central  R,  Co,,  ig?  1)1.  App,.  282  (igts). 

»  Where  a  person  sseeking  to  board  a  train  was  thrown  by  the 
ixlatform  of  the  station,  there  not  being  enough  agents  on  hand  to 
a  result  of  which  his  sight  was  Impaired  and  other  injuries 
ejctent  of  $10,000  were  recovcrecL  TUim^is  Control  R.  Co.  t.  Trwut,  fs  IS.  AflPw  P* 
(xSqS);  affirmed,  179  lU.,  576,  54  N.  E..  a^o  (i3o9).  Where  a  inMn^ir  ftt  lit 
train  at  night  at  a  station  unprovided  with  Ughta«  and  without  nSaft  mi  ii 
therefrom,  losing  one  ^e  and  suffering  other  injuries,  Is 76  wma  allowed. 
6*  0,  R,  Co,  t.  HotUey,  155  Ky.,  447.  15©  S.  W.»  1147  (1013).  To  « 
thitty-iunc  years  of  age,  and  earning  $35  a  week*  the  ama  ot  ti<.ooo  mm  t§t»^ 
for  the  loss  o(  one  eye  and  the  receiving  of  other  injuries  whicb  rcMilted  teaaiil 
from  the  unliRhtcd  steps  of  a  station.  Gulf,  H,&S.A,Ry.  C«.  •.  WtMt 
App.),  182  S.  W..  41a  (igi6).  Where  a  drunken  passenger  at  a  ftatioa  ■■• 
by  a  rail/oad  poUccman,  causing  the  loss  of  one  eye^.  the  sum  d  $5,000 
Tex4u  &P.Ry.  Co,  w,  BffwHn,  1 1  Tex.  Civ.  App.,  27 1>  3^  S.  W..  giS,  S  Aai.  iStg.  Ob. 
638(t8gs). 

>  Where  a  mailbag  was  ejected  from  a  paaainf  train  at  a  way  «^athf,  kiUfat  • 
window  and  causing  gUss  to  strike  the  eye  ol  a  young  p&w>n  10  the  vaittac  ttt^ 
whereby  its  sight  was  destrtiyed,  this  handling  of  mailbaffs  bemg  pnmA  tv  ke  I 
fairly  common  practice^  the  sum  of  $7,000  iras  allowed.  Skam  m,  CMfiiiv  trC>T- 
Ry.  Co.,  1 2\  Mich.,  629.  Sa  N.  W.,  618,  49  L.  R.  A..  508,  81  Am.  St.  K4Vl«  tje  (ifMi 
Where  a  passenger  waitiog  at  a  station  for  a  train  waa  atruck  bgr  « 
torpedo  placed  on  the  track  by  a  brakeman^  losing  the  sight  of  one  (QM 
that  of  the  other  impaired,  it  was  held  a  quesdoo  for  the  jury  wheUber  tl«  1 
was  liable,  though  the  act  of  the  emplosree  was  careless  and  was  doC, 
oourM  of  his  ctnployment.  Kaf$sas  City  S&utkrfm  Ry.  Co.  9.  WtBtit^  aj^  Fei,  1 
N.  CCA. .  700  (1915).  Where  a  prospective  passenger  standiikt  Oft  ft 
form  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  piece  of  lead,  it  waa  r 
proved  that  the  missile  was  part  of  a  fuse  expelled  from  a  fve  bos,  ■•  Ckli  < 
aometimea  used  for  the  purpose,  the  contention  of  tJbe  aShny  llat  ft  < 
buUit  of  a  revolver  wtUch  had  lain  on  the  track  biing  n|ectad«  Dmk  m 
Ekttrk  Ry.  Co.,  i2t  Mass..  47s.  iti  N.  E^  174.  it  N.  C  C  A^  691  Ciot^). 
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in  several  ways  by  moving  trains  or  cars,  A  party  may  be 
struck  directly  in  his  person;*  or  the  vehicle  in  which  he  is 
being  conveyed  may  be  run  into.^  Missiles,  including 
fragments  from  explosions,  thrown  oflf  from  passing  trains 
may  fly  at  one,'  or  there  may  be  contact  with  electrical 
appliances  carelessly  set  up  or  attended  to.* 

^  Where  b.  penon  was  strudc  by  a  cable  train,  and  hk  sight  was  impaired  and 
other  iojuxies  sustained  in  consequence,  the  question  of  negligence  was  one  for  the 
jury.  Wast  Chicago  Strut  R.  Co,  »,  McCallum,  160  lU.,  240,  48  N.  E.,  424  (1897)* 
Where  a  thirteen-year  old  boy  was  struck  at  a  crossing;  in  a  dty  where  no  flagman 
was  stationed,  and  where  trains  were  passing  in  opposite  directions  and  at  great 
speedy  whereby  he  lost  his  sight  and  suffered  other  injuries,  the  sum  of  $3,000  was 
allowed.  New  Jersey  Railroad  6r  Trans p(trtalum  Co^  v.  West,  33  N.  J.  L.,  91  (1866). 
Where  a  woman  on  horseback  waa  struck,  as  a  result  of  which  her  sight  was  im- 
paired and  she  suffered  other  injuries,  she  was  allowed  to  recover  $18,000.  Stmnrt 
9.  Ltmg  Island  R.  Co.,  S4  App.  D.,  6»i,  66  N.  Y.  Supp.,  436;  affirmed,  166  N,  Y., 
604.  sa  N.  E.,  1130  (1901). 

•Where  a  person  forty- five  years  old,  In  crossing  in  a  wagon  a  niilway  track 
which  Wa«  being  laid  by  a  track-bying  machine,  was  struck,  and  in  consequence  lost 
one  eye  and  had  the  other  impaired,  he  could  recover  $6,500.  Dailas  b"  G.  Ry.  Co.  9. 
AbU,  72  Tex.,  150, 0  Sv  W.,  S71  (1888),  Where  the  wagon  of  a  farm  laborer  coLlided 
with  a  street  car,  with  injury  to  his  eye  in  consequence,  though  not  serious  enough 
to  affect  his  earning  capacity,  he  was  awarded  $4,000.  Bits  0.  Pittsburg  6r  B.  Street 
Ry.  Co.,  *4S  Pa,,  7,  91  Atl„  315  (lou).  Where  a  person  driving  across  a  railway 
tcmdk  was  struck  by  an  engine  which  could  not  be  seen  because  of  moving  caje^  on  a 
twitch,  and  %ras  injured  in  the  ey&  and  elsewhere,  the  sum  of  $1,641  was  allowed. 
ItlmoU  Central  R.  Co.  ».  Morris,  28  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  956,  90  S.  W.,  979  (1906).  Where 
ft  ptaienger  on  a  street  car  received  injury  to  his  sight  and  in  other  parts  as  a  result 
of  a  coUiaion  with  a  rail^roy  train,  $2,500  was  recovered.  LouisvUie,  H,  6r  St.  L.  Ry. 
Co.  f.  McDmaU,  35  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  762,  tti  .S.  W.,  289  (1908). 

'  Where  as  a  result  of  an  explosion  of  pwwder  from  a  passing  train  the  eye  of  a 
young  girl  was  di»tToyed  and  other  injuries  were  sustained,  $500  was  allowed  for 
tiie  former  injury  and  other  sums  for  the  latter  (a  release  made  at  a  time  when  the 
extent  of  the  injuries  was  not  known  not  being  considered  as  fraudulent).  Tatman 
V.  Philadelphia,  B.  6*  W.  R,  Co.  (Del.),  85  AU..  716  (1913).  Where  a  hot  coal  fell 
into  one's  eye  from  an  elevated  train  passing  overhead,  recovery  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  locomotive  had  been  defectively  pro- 
vided for,  or  that  the  particular  one  could  be  identified.  Wiedmer  v.  New  York 
EUpated  R,Co.,  114N.  Y.,  462,  ai  N.  E.,  1041  (1889).  Where  a  passenger  was  riding 
on  a  surface  car  under  elevated  tracks,  both  of  which  were  controlHed  by  the  same 
oampany,  and  a  spark  with  a  bit  of  hot  iron  fell  into  his  eye  from  the  latter,  recovery 
was  denied  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  negligence,  the  accident  being  an  un- 
foroeen  one.  Carney  t.  Boston  BUmited  Ry.  Co.,  212  Mass.,  179,  98  N.  £.,  605,  43 
L.  R-  A.  (n,  s.),  90  (191a). 

*  Where  a  person  came  into  contact  with  a  wire  used  to  sustain  a  trolley  wire,  and 
among  the  injuries  received  had  the  sight  of  one  eye  impaired^  the  Bum  of  $2,000 
was  allowed.  Clare  9.  Sacramento  Electric  Power  and  Light  Ci>.,  122  Cal.,  504f  55 
Pac.,  ja6  (1898).  Where  a  girl  touched  a  telephone  wire  which  had  faUen  across  a 
troUey  wire,  and  had  her  eyes  weakened  in  consequence,  the  sum  of  $t,300  waa 
allowed,  the  sum  asked  for,  $2,000,  being  denied,  as  her  eyes  had  not  been  strong 
before  the  accident.  Boxsey  9.  St.  Louis  6*  S.  Ry.  Co.,  184  HI.  App.,  410  (1913) 
See  also  171  III.  App.,  76  (1912).    In  building  an  elevated  railroad  a  motorman 
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Besides  railway  corporations,  there  are  corporadoos  fli 
divers  other  kinds— including  also  firms  and  assodatkoSi 
and  even  indi\iduals  conducting  business  undertakiopul 
strictly  in  a  single  capacity— against  which  actions  aieposo- 
ble  at  law  to  recover  for  injuries  affecting  1  he  sight.  FisA 
may  i>erhaps  be  mention t'd  public  service 
other  than  carriers,  especially  telegraph  and  telephooe 
panics,  which  are  permitted  to  use  the  public  wa)**-  The 
chief  source  of  danger  lies  in  tlie  leaving  of  unguarded  holB 
in,  or  in  the  permitting  of  wires,  especially  when  clktl|ei 
to  fall  over»  public  thoroughfares.*  Obstructions  in  puhfit 
ways  causing  injury  may  sometimes  be  laid  at  thedoonof 
construction  companies  doing  work  therein.-  Even  mmk- 
ipal  corporations  negligent  in  allowing  encumbrances  to 
be  placed  on  streets  or  sidewalks  may  be  required  to 
in  damages  to  travelers  who,  without  fault  of  their 
suffer  injury  in  consequence  thereof,* 


;ntly  propcl1e<J  a  car  so  as,  to  cause  a  irollo'  pole  (u  strike  a 
I,  as  a  rc5ult  of  which  iherc  was  a  viulenl  electric  exploskm  with  m ' 
iwbo  in  conse^iuencc  rccdved  injury  to  her  visaon  aiid  themkm 
a«  the  occunrnce  was  outside  of  ontiimry  expetietKCi,  mkI  vm  mC  ••  b 
antidpcited.  CkHtkk  «.  Pkiiadftpkia  It.  T.  Co.,  934  Ptt^  t^,  tj  AtL.  «,  n  L.1.  A 
(n.  s.).  1073  (igoo). 

>  For  the  toss  of  one  eye  and  the  §usiaij]iiijr  of  oilier  ^unes  as  (lie  re^  <d{ 
into  X  hole  left  c!cpiuse<J  by  n  iclefjhune  ccimpfl.ny,  diaato  tn  the  «um  %A%i$jam\ 
collected,    Perkins  v.  Suntft  TrU^r.ipk  iimi  TrirfikfmfCa.,  155  CaL.  ti».  •©$ 
(lOOfj).    Where  u  person  rccei\  «!  injurj'  to  the  eye  from  drivitiit  into  U 
the  poles  of  which  had  been  blown  down  hy  ii  stomt,  1^  vr>-,  wn-  nkl.iaMt 
t.  C^mbtrlimd  TflfpkoHf  and  Tekgnjph  Co..  126  La  . 

•  conductor  operating  a  •street  car  while  tuminj!^  a  ti'i  itaCli 

the  arc  li^ht  of  another  company,  as  a  result  of  whidi  «  picK«^ 
fllrudc  his.  eye  and  destroyed  \U  ^ighl ,  the  sum  of  I4.03S  was  1 
txiing  taken  of  the  reduction  in  hiN  earning  [lower  K^im*  t.  OaiPMl  |#4 
Co,,  tit  Me.,  175.  Qt  All ,  8(7  (tom)-  Where  a  pausenger on  ■  bg«t.aft  tJkrfOiAdl 
blMtiiitf  iipanMkmft  on  the  shore,  was  injured  in  the  cy^  by  a  pkct  «f  mtk,  «ki  «» 
OttiiCmMyiadyfcVi  without  Auy  »criouj>  imtiairmcni  of  iii||ht»  Il9  !>■■  IwnHJIlii H 
M0O¥«r  tSfdoo.  Smttk  v.  Day,  t\t>  Ked  .  o6|  f  1005 )  For  an  injutnr  loikt^f^mi 
other  injuries  U>  a  pei^on  ntandiiij^  by  a  newly  inttalletl  tdcphuoe.  fresn  a  iUA  fi 
ligbtniius^  $1,000  was  allowetJ.  Strut tiern  Tdepkm*  and  Ttitft^pk  Cm  t  £mm.  u 
TcK.  Civ.  A|>p.,  65.  116  S,  W  .  418  (ioov> 

*  Where  a  per«on  was  injured  by  th^r  takiiur  fright  d  the  hon»  wUck  it  wm 
drivHiur.  at  a  ^team  roller,  whereby  he  Imt  f he  ^bl  of  one  v|t.  aavl  wifaaJ  Ik 
impairmcot  of  the  other,  he  was  idlrtwed  I7.SOQ  itt  daoMfa^  thoucli  lia  Iwl  (m^^ 
bJa  former  occupation.  PkHan  r.  Granile  Birmminam  Patimi  Vs.,  trf  Mo  AlfU***^ 
f»7  S.  W  ,  ,4i«,  137  Am.  St.  kep..  sHj  (h>io). 

*  Cent rihu lory  itncltKence  may  nol  fte  rh.irced  when  one  on  >i  iLati  iuvKi 
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Among  remaining  corporations  there  are  various  exam- 
ples of  actionable  wrongs,  which  have  their  origin  in  injuries 
to  the  eye.  For  the  careless  driving  of  vehicles  belonging 
to  them,  corporations  may  be  made  to  answer  just  as 
individuals.^  In  the  disposition  of  high  explosives  the 
utmost  precautions  arc  insisted  upon;  and  no  excuses  are  ac- 
cepte<l  for  their  being  left  in  exposed  places,  especially  when 
I  children  may  be  attracted  by  them  and  attempt  to  handle 
them.^  Dealers  in  such  explosives,  moreover,  are  bound 
to  know  their  character,  and  are  responsible  for  representa- 

d&nffCTOus  sidewalk  and  cbcMses  the  street,  und  is  injurctl  by  faltsn^  over  debris. 
For  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  the  receiving  of  other  injuiiics  in  such  case  to  a  locomotive 
cnpincef  who  is  thereafter  kepi  from  his  rcjrular  vocation,  damages  in  the  sum  of 
fj.oGO  are  not  excessive,  Ciiy  of  East  St,  Louis  v.  Dougherty,  74  111.  App  ,  4(>o  (i8g7). 
Where  a  medical  student  riding  on  the  rear  scat  of  a  tajidem  bicycle  struck  at  night 
Xfi  obi^truction  which  could  not  be  seen,  and  in  consequence  lost  one  eye  and  had  the 
vision  of  the  other  impaired,  $7,500  was  recovered.  City  oj  Louisville  v.  Keher,  117 
Ky.,  841,  0  S.  W.,  270  (1004),  Where  a  person  walking  on  a  street  fell  over  a  rope 
on  the  sidewalk,  placed  there  to  guard  against  an  unsafe  building,  whereby  he  lost 
one  eye  and  hod  the  other  injureti,  the  sum  of  $1,500  was  allowed,  it  being  a  question 
for  the  jury  to  dedde  whether  the  dty  had  cjccrciscd  rea.sonabIe  care.  Place  v. 
City  of  Vankers,  43  App,  D.,  380,  60  N.  V.  Supp.,  171,  6  Am.  Ncg,  Rep.,  641  (i8<w). 
Where  a  person  walking  on  the  street  was  blinded  in  both  eyes  by  being  struck  by 
frksnietits  of  glass,  iron,  etc.,  from  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam  peanut 
fDaster,  this  having  been  allowed  to  obstruct  the  street  for  many  weeks,  as  was 
known  to  the  authontieft,  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  awarded.  Frank  v.  VUUg*  oj 
Wanme,  iq8  N.  Y..  463,  93  N.  E.,  17,  i  N.  C.  C.  A.,  917  (rgio).  Sec  also  llorton 
V.  City  of  Seattle,  si  Wash,,  j  16,  101  Pac,  logi  (iqoo) .  Where  a  gas  pipe,  cxix>sed  on 
A  public  highway,  broke  on  being  driven  over  by  a  traction  engine,  whereby  an  ej(- 
ploMon  was  caused,  resulting  in  injur>'  to  the  eyes  and  other  parts,  the  sum  of  $5,000 
w^^  awarded.  Indiana  Natueoi  &•  Illuminating  Gas  Co,  v.  McMath>  af>  Ind  App., 
154,  57  N.  E.,  593.  SO  N.  E.,  187  (igoo). 

*  Where  a  nine-year  old  boy  lost  an  eye  a«  a  result  of  being  struck  by  one  of  a 
number  of  bars  of  iron  loaded  on  a  wagon  and  projecting;  from  behind,  the  wagon 
b^ag  driven  around  a  comer  carelessly  and  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  bars  not  being 
able  lo  be  seen,  damages  in  the  sum  of  $2,500  were  allowed.  Van  Camp  Hardware  & 
Iron  Co.  V.  O'Brien,  iS  Ind.  App.,  152,  62  N,  E.,  464  (1002).  For  an  injury  to  the  eye 
and  other  parts  as  a  result  of  being  run  over  by  a  vehicle  which  was  recklessly  driven, 
$3,500  was  awarded.  Palmer  Trans/ar  Co,  v.  Eaves^  3y  Ky.  Law  Rep-,  575.  85  S.  W., 
ISO  (igos), 

»  Where  a  dynamite  cap  left  uncovered  and  near  a  much  frequented  path  was 
exploded  by  an  eleven-year  old  boy.  as  a  result  of  which  he  bst  one  eye  and  had  the 
other  injured,  it  was  held  la  be  a  quration  for  the  jury  whether  the  place  could  be 
Kgarded  as  a  public  one,  and  whether  the  dynamite  had  been  deposited  by  em- 
ptoyeo  of  thedcfendant.  Barnetl  «.  AfUls,  167  N.  C.  576,  S3  S.  E..  826  (1Q14).  But 
where  it  was  pcoved  that  certain  dynamite  left  in  an  open  shanty  where  boys  were 
playin^r  in  consequence  of  the  explosion  of  which  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  a  seven- 
year  old  boy  was  destroyed,  was  not  the  ?ame  o-s  that  which  the  defendant  corpora- 
tion had  once  put  there,  it  was  not  liable.  Graika  ».  Worth  Bros,  Co.,  145  Pa.,  467. 
gi  AtL,  404  (19  MJ- 
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tions  made  respecting  them;  and  if  a  more  dangerous  kind 
is  sold  than  is  supposed  to  be,  there  may  be  no  esc^>e  from 
liability  for  consequent  damage.' 

The  safety  of  customers  at  stores  and  other  places  to 
which  they  are  invitees  must  be  assured.-  To  workmoi 
called  in  to  do  repair  work  surroimdings  free  from  danger 
must  be  afforded.^  Persons  in  their  homes  and  places  of 
business  must  likewise  be  protected  when  construction  or 
repair  work  is  going  on  near  by.*  It  may  be  added  that  in 
holding  corporations  responsible  for  injuries,  the  usual 
exception  applies  in  the  case  of  charitable  and  education^ 
institutions.^ 

I  DyoAmite  was  bougbt  at  a  hardware  store  under  the  Fepreaentatioa  that  it  ins 
the  proper  kind  for  disging  wdb,  as  waa  doired,  and  that  it  could  not  caplode  «itb- 
out  a  cap.  On  being  tamped  in  by  OMans  of  a  crowbar,  the  cfaaige  exploded,  6»- 
stfoying  both  eyes  of  the  purchaser.  The  ownen  of  the  store  were  held  to  hava  bett 
negligent,  and  were  required  to  pay  $x>,ooo,  the  previoua  earning  power  of  the  vktb 
having  been  $2.50  a  daj'.  Marsh  a.  Usk  Bardman  Co.,  73  Wash.,  543.  xjs  IV:.  Ui 
(1913V 

*  For  injuries  to  the  eye  and  other  parts  reodvod  by  a  customer  by  a  fall  oa  a 
slippeiy  incKne  in  a  department  store,  the  sum  of  $7,500  was  awarded.  Qmnk  % 
Sieid  Cooper  Co.,  43  App.  D,  464,  60  S,  Y.  Supp.,  128,  g  Am.  Neg.  Rep,  644  (1 
For  injuiy  to  the  eye  and  other  parts  to  a  patron  of  a  restaurant,  rentidng 
explosion  caused  by  the  bringing  of  a  light  near  gu«  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  i 
both  the  restaurant  and  the  light  company  being  held  re^xinAibh^  J/ernW 
AngeUs  Gas  ir  EUctrk  Co.,  158  CaL,  499.  iii  P»t*  534.  J  JS>  Am.  St.  Rep,  134,  li 
L.  R.  A.  (n.  s.),  559  (1910). 

■  Where  a  wockman  a-ssisring  in  the  repcir  of  the  pipes  of  a  boQer^  inside  of  whid 
he  had  ptacxd  himself,  received  injuxy  to  h£s  sight  and  other  parts,  the  sum  of 
$6,500  was  recovered,  the  defense  of  the  cxvpormtion  that  it  was  a  charitable  one  do( 
being  accepted.  Wimotta  Tenlmkal  Institmir  v.  Stoltt,  175  lod.,  39,  89  K.  £,  su 
(1909). 

*  Where  a  stenographer  in  leaving  ha  office  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  an  iraii  chip 
which  came  from  the  work  of  alteratioii  of  a  brewen^  dose  at  hand.  $6,000  was  a^ 
lowed,    OhoeO  v.  SkoUs.  126  Wis.,  508,  105  N*  W.,  77T  U^sh 

*  Where  a  penoa  riding  a  biiyde  was  run  over  by  a  hosfstal  ambuUnce.  whenlbjr 
he  lost  one  of  his  egres^  the  hospital  waa  not  held  liable^  inasmuch  aa  the  driva  of  ttai 
ambulance  wis  not  really  its  servant,  being  furnished,  together  with  the 
from  a  neighboring  livery  stable.  Kdlou  s>  Chavk  Charity  FimtuJalitn  ^ . 
/sfflntf,  S03  N.  Y»  i9t.Q6N.E..4o6»3N.CCA.,444(ig").  Fortbe 
of  the  eye  of  a  student  in  a  den^  labocatocy,  as  the  rnutt  of  the  alleged 
of  an  instructor,  no  recovery  maj  be  had  bom  the  mstitution  of  which  it  is  a 
Farhs  w.  NorihtPtstom  Umwrsity,  iti  IIL  App,  sis;  affinned^  aiS  Ifl.,  A&St  ?$ 
99t.  J  L.  R.  A.  (n.  s.).  556,  4  Ann.  Cas^  103  (1905). 
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Illustrations  in  Actions  against  Employers 

From  actions  against  coiporations  for  injuries  of  a  private 
or  personal  character  which  we  have  examined,  we  pass  to 
actions  against  coiporations  for  injuries  occurring  in  in- 
dustrial employment  and  arising  in  connection  therewith — 
actions  of  much  greater  importance  numerically,  and  per- 
haps otherwise.  Here  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  great 
departments  of  the  law,  namely,  the  relationship  of  master 
and  servant.  In  it  the  law  of  negligence  as  such  may  be 
said  to  have  been  removed  from  its  independent  position, 
and  to  have  assumed  a  particular  province  in  this  greater 
field,  or  to  have  become  a  part  of  a  special  range  of  the  law 
known  as  employer's  liability. 

As  With  the  suits  which  we  have  previously  considered, 
personal  actions  against  employers  for  injuries  sustained  in 
the  course  of  work,  and  chargeable  to  what  is  deemed  to  be 
negligence  on  their  part,  have  long  been  an  established 
principle  of  common  law,  affording  in  fact  until  late  years 
the  one  basb  upon  which  damages  might  be  recovered. 
Because,  however,  of  the  usual  relative  weakness  of  the 
injured  party,  due  in  the  main  to  his  financial  inability  to 
prosecute  a  suit,  with  its  frequent  protracted  litigation, 
the  law  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  situation,  and  has  in 
greater  or  less  measure  come  to  hLs  aid,  both  by  legislation 
and  by  court  decisions.  To  do  this,  it  has  modified  the 
rules  grown  up  in  the  common  law  which  affect  the  conduct 
of  such  actions,  limiting  or  abrogating  in  certain  particulars 
what  had  been  regarded  as  the  employer's  defenses.  These 
are  known  as  the  doctrines  of  assumed  risk,  contributory 
negligence,  and  negligence  of  fellow  servants.  Besides 
the  increasing  liberality  of  the  courts  towards  injured 
employees  in  applying  these  defenses,  there  have  been 
enacted  in  most  of  tiie  States  of  the  Um'on  statutes  expressly 
modifying  them  in  varying  degree  in  respect  to  some  or  all 
employments,  in  certain  ones  they  being  all  but  abandoned. 
.    As  the  law  has  generally  stood  up  to  very  recent  times, 
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the  principles  governing  the  relationship  of  employer  ad 
employee,  or  of  master  and  servant,  have  been  rathef 
and  concise.  Though  the  employer  may  not  be 
as  the  insurer  of  the  safety  of  his  employees,  he  is  ta 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  providing  safe  ptacci 
surroundings  for  their  work,  in  respect  to  which  ht 
knowledge  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  btovi- 
edge;  and  may  not  delegate  such  duty.  He  is  to  pcvviie 
plants,  machinery,  ways,  works,  tools,  and 
which  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  free  from  danger, 
is,  by  due  insi>ection,  to  see  that  they  rwriain  so.  He  is 
required  to  furnish  the  most  recent  or  the  most  costly  ^ 
vices  to  be  found  upon  the  market,  but  only  tho^e  wVA 
are  generally  used  by  ordinarily  prudent  employers  in  tilr 
same  lines  of  business.  If  his  attention  is  called  to  ipr 
defect  or  improper  construction  constituting  an  cldncnt  nC 
insecurity,  it  is  his  duty  to  repair  it  i)roinptly;  and  ifcr 
employee  does  not  assume  any  risk  by  continuing  at  wed 
on  the  strength  of  this  expectation  unless  it  is  plain  tlut  tbr 
matter  has  not  been  remedied.  Ni>r  is  there  upon  the  litlcr 
such  an  assumption  if  he  is  not  made  aware  of  the 
or  if  the  danger  is  not  an  obvious  one.  The  employer 
be  held  for  latent  defects  if  they  are  such  that  be 
have  know^n  about.  In  operations  invohnng  special 
adequate  safeguards  must  be  provided,  and  full  prolrctia 
ailorded,  the  employer  in  this  respect  being  held  lo  strict 
account.  Towards  young  and  jnexperience<J  persons, 
often  also  towards  those  at  tasks  for  which  they 
engaged,  a  peculiar  duty  is  owed  in  the  way  of 
struction  and  warning;  and  for  injuries  to  thesn 
ularly  when  the  danger  is  not  realized  or  appreciated.  Httk 
excuse  will  be  accepted,  the  defense  of  contributoiy  teg' 
ligence  in  such  case  bearing  vcr>'  lightly.  The 
moreover,  is  expected  to  supply  suitable  and 
fellow  workers,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able  to  judge  <rf 
fitness.  In  addition,  the  rule  of  re^pmdeal  superim 
vails,  the  sujjerintcndent  or  other  person  ha\ing  chiige 
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operations  in  the  same  general  line  of  employment  being 
^garded  as  a  vice-principal  and  a  representative  of  the 
:tual  employer,  and  the  latter  thus  being  made  fully  an- 
swerable. Finally,  the  failure  to  furnish  the  safeguards 
t  which  the  law  is  coming  more  and  more  particularly  to 
^Mirect,  or  the  violation  of  general  statutory  pro\isions,  is 
^■Bonsidered  to  aggravate  an  olTense  and  to  preclude  exculpa- 


ion. 


[ 


The  defenses  which  the  employer  has  been  permitted  to 
interpose  in  actions  by  injured  employees  are  few  in  num- 
ber, but  very  important  in  the  esteem  of  courts.  The  first, 
the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  risk,  has  been  allowed  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  matters.  If,  for  example,  an  employee 
avails  himself  of  a  tool  or  appliance  which  is  ob\iously  de- 
fective or  unsuitcd  for  the  pur|3ose  in  hand,  or  the  condition 
of  which  he  knows  or  should  know,  or  which  is  open  to  rea- 
sonable inspection;  or  if  he  fails  to  judge  the  fitness  of 
small  and  common  tools,  requiring  little  special  skill  in 
their  handling  and  necessitating  but  slight  inspection  from 
the  employer;  or  if  he  engages  in  an  undertaking  invoKing 
a  danger  such  as  he  should  recognize;  or  if,  where  a  safe 
method  of  doing  work  is  possible,  he  employs  an  unsafe  one; 
or  if,  though  aware  of  the  existence  of  better  de\ices,  he 
remains  content  with  inferior  ones;  or  if  with  good  tools 
within  range,  or  if  familiar  with  the  location  of  such,  he 
selects  bad  ones;  or  if  well  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  his  tools  and  appliances,  he  has  occasion  to  detect  an  im- 
perfection therein,  and  yet  makes  no  complaint  with  respect 
thereto;  or  if,  after  making  complaint,  he  continues  in  their 
use  when  it  is  apparent  that  no  repair  has  been  effected; 
or  if,  being  in  doubt  as  to  their  reasonable  safety,  and 
without  attempt  to  assure  himself,  he  goes  ahead  with  them 
notwithstanding;  or  if,  without  objection,  he  sets  about 
work  different  from  that  for  which  he  has  been  engaged; 
or  if,  though  an  experienced  worker,  he  elects  to  labor  in  a 
poorly  lighted  or  otherwise  unsatisfactor\'  place— in  all 
such  cases  the  employee  may  be  regarded  as  having  assumed 
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the  risk  of  injury,  and  in  consequence  is  not  cntidelti 
recover  from  the  employer.  There  are  other  situatiaiii  ihi 
in  which  the  employer  may  avoid  liability.  Tboiig|Lkii 
generally  responsible  for  the  furnishing  of  safe  tods  ni 
appliances  to  his  workmen,  there  is  a  limitation  to  has  dsr 
in  this  respect.  Blame  does  not  attach  for  defect»  vUel 
are  invisible  or  latent,  or  which  are  not  disanreiilik% 
inspection;  nor  for  the  providing  of  dcNices  wfaidi 
deemed  to  be  ordinarily  safe  or  which  arc  in  genenl «« 
his  locality,  the  best  on  the  market  not  being 
of  him.  Similarly,  though  usually  chargeable  for  the 
issued  by  foremen  or  superiors,  he  may  disclaim 
ability  when  these  are  out  of  keeping  with  their  mu 
or  with  the  line  of  their  employment.  Lastly,  ht 
escape  responsibility  for  accidents  in  which  no  caoutCtM 
with  his  obligations  can  be  established,  or  in  which 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  certain  and  proximate 
for  accidents  of  extraordinary  character,  or  ones  al 
unforeseen,  and  for  which  no  provision  could  have 
made,  or  ones  involving  negligence  on  the  part  of  no 
for  accidents  which  may  be  regarded  as  such  pure  and 

The  second  defense  is  that  of  contributory  ncffy^jmot^ 
the  part  of  the  employee  in  the  causation  of  his  injury.  Thi 
partakes  in  considerable  measure  of  the  defense  of 
risk,  shading  into  it  in  not  a  few  particulars.  It 
largely  on  whether  failure  to  exercise  reasonable  care,  octk 
care  which  the  circumstances  demand,  may  be  impottti  fit 
the  employee — as  in  plain  recklessness;  or  in  direct  cardm* 
ness;  or  in  remissly  incurring  obvious  danger;  or  in  ondtdfif 
to  employ  proper  safeguards,  or  to  examine  tools  hdan 
using,  or  to  look  about  before  setting  at  an  undcrtaktaf^ 
or  in  declining  to  procure  a  safe  device  dose  at  hand  aiwi 
employing  an  unsafe  one;  or  in  otl  *  '  .^vixig  UiqkM 
wanting  in  due  prudence  or  circum  ,  the  perka^ 

ance  of  his  task.    In  such  case  the  employee  is  looked  upon 
as  sharing  the  blame  for  the  injury  befalling  him,  and 
is  barred  from  recover^'. 


i 
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The  third  defense  is  comprehended  in  the  fellow  servant 

loctrine,  the  principle  held  forth  being  that  the  employer 

not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  injuries  which  may 

laid  to  the  fault  of  co-employees,  unless  the  unfitness  of 

iuch  has  been  made  manifest. 

Illustrations  of  all  the  foregoing  principles  are  found  in 
abundant  and  various  instances  in  the  prosecution  of  suits 
for  injuries  to  the  eye  arising  in  the  course  of  emplojinent. 
the  matter  of  the  initial  demands  of  the  law  for  safe 
surroundings,  we  have  multiform  examples.  Here  again 
attention  may  first  be  directed  to  accidents  occurring  in 
le  operation  of  railway  trains  or  cars,  an  industry  which, 
^because  of  its  great  importance  and  extent,  occasions  in- 
juries of  many  kinds  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Accidents  to 
le  eye  are  of  frequent  happening  to  persons  employed  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roadbeds,  especially 
i  to  section  or  track  hands.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  induced 
by  the  use  of  defective  hammers,  mauls,  crowbars,  cold 
^■chisels,  etCt  in  driving  or  pulling  spikes,  or  in  cutting  rails, 
^■whereby  chips  or  particles  broken  oiT  are  caused  to  fly  up 
^Rand  strike  the  eye;  ^  while  others  are  brought  on  in  connec- 

» Jokmon  V.  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.  Co„  q6  Mo.,  340,  g  S.  W.,  7qo,  0  Am.  St.  Rep.,  351 
(18S8)  ($5,000  for  the  dcstniction  of  one  eye  ami  the  impairment  of  the  other, 
the  victim  being  a,  section  boss  thirty-five  years  of  age);  D^ies  t.  Chicago,  B.  fr 
0.  R.  Co.,  169  Mo.,  183,  15a  S,  W,,  401  (igii)  (one  eye  lost);  AUm  t.  Cindnnatit 
S.  O.  ar  r.  p.  Ry,  Co.,  143  Ky..  723.  m  S.  W.,  230  (1911)  (one  eye  lost);  Central  Rail- 
road 6*  Banking  Co.  v.  AUaway,  90  Ga.,  656,  16  S.  E.,  956  (1802)  ($1,425  iot  one 
eye);  Gtorgia  Railroad  fir  BanJkinfi  Ctf.  p.  Coshy,  97  Ga.,  ago,  22  S.  E,  912  (1894)  (one 
eye  lost);  Haire  9.  Seh^ff  (Mo.  App),  190  S.  W  ,  56  (1916).  Where  a  section  hand 
who  bad  protested  against  the  use  of  a  worn  clawbar  and  had  believed  that  it  would 
be  repaired,  was  injured  in  the  eye  by  the  breaking  o0  of  the  head  of  a  spike,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  there  had  been  contributory  negligence 
on  his  part,  Uermanek  f.  Ckicato  fir  N,  W.  Ry.  Co.,  108  C.  C.  A.,  2S4,  186  Fed.,  143 
(1911).  Where  an  em^oyee  was  "stripping"  iron  on  a  raihxiad  and  was  using  a 
battered  chisel,  which  he  had  chosen  from  among  several,  and  a  sliver  from  which 
struck  him  in  the  eye,  it  was  held  that  damages  might  be  lesseoed  in  proportion  to 
jcontributory  negligence  on  his  part,  the  juiy  deciding  whether  a  reasonable  man 
>uJd  have  taken  such  a  chisel-  Pope  v.  St.  Louis  S.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  106  Tex.,  52,  155 
W..  1175  (1911).  See  also  135  S.  W.,  1066.  Where  a  section  hand  was  working  on 
'frog  plate"  of  a  switch,  one  rivet  of  a  bolt  of  which  was  missing,  and,  there 
none  at  hand  to  replace  it  w}th»  be  was  directed  to  use  a  spike,  first  cutting  off 
th«  head,  whereby  his  eye  was  struck  and  destroyed,  the  question  of  negligence  was 

KMd  one  for  the  jury.    Hankinson  v.  Ckarltsum  6r  W.  C.  Ry.  Co.,  94  S.  C,  150,  77 
E.,  863  (1911).    An  employee  «ttga«ed  in  cutting  a  raO  with  a  steel  chisel  which 
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tion  with  different  forms  of  repair  work  on  the  right  d  wa. 
as  well  as  by  the  throviinj^  off  of  missiles  by  passing  tuns.' 
To  train  crews  who  have  in  charge  the  actual  opcntiafi^i 
trains  there  is  no  less  danger.  This  may  result  from  ar 
proper  or  defective  equipment  of  the  rolling  stock.  asiBlk 
failure  to  provide  suitable  protection  for  glas«  fU9> 
on  locomotives;  -  or  in  the  furnishing  of  unfit  appyamii^i 

was  struck  by  a  ^ed^c  hammer,  wa^  in  apprebcn&ion  as  la  tlie  ftm  flf  dv  dai 
and  complained  to  his  foremui.  He  was  told  by  the  latter  UlAt  tile  IhI  •biI 
right,  and  that  if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  could  go  bome.  Ait^kd  o(  lovni  ta  ial^ite 
employee  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  in  the  process  a  chip  flew  up,  jml  fan  mt  Ifc 
sight  of  one  eye.  It  was  held  that  he  had  not  aBumed  tjbe  nA,  ami  dial  timmm4 
>S*6j6  might  be  awarded.  New  York,  N.  H.  Sr  H.  R.  Co.  9.  Vtmmn,  i>»  C  C  4. 
633.  710  Fed.,  118  (191J). 

1  Where  an  employee  cutting  brush  on  the  riitht  of  wty  was  uaonc  *  Vf^^^ 
adz,  which  had  recently  been  repaired,  and  to  whivb  JilicQtkm  lail  tav  oiit 
and  had  the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed  as  the  re^ull  nf  «  sliver  of  ittrT  dAivL 
the  sum  of  $2,500  wn»  recovered,  the  jury  having;  to  decide  whrthw  tWi^llpV 
bad  cxerdsjcd  proper  care.  Gtkas  v.  OrfiOH-WashimKtfi'm  R.  6*  X  C*,  j$OKL,nk 
146  Pac.  070.  8  N.  C.  C.  A.,  j86  (1Q15).  Whea-e  a  «?ctioii  hami  tort  antf^mtk 
result  of  a  cinder  entering  it  from  a  passinK  train,  the  lorvman  f atUoff  tv  P"t  A* 
tions  lo  him  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance,  it  was  held  that  he  was  Dot  feqakied  t»M> 
the  necessary  precautionLS  himself  PoUcck  v.  Houston  ir  T.  C  Jfy.  Cs »  Mj^Tn^^a 
Hi  S.  W.,  40^  riQo^).  Seealvo  I  IS  S.  W.,  Hi-  Where  an  mmpkof^t^  ilmilini 
Hignat  with  respect  to  one  blastttu;  operation  on  a  rallwi^  line,  ■■■  iqKviiii# 
eye  by  another,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  dedde  whether  be  hwi  rravsiaiAr  w^ 
ing.    Lexinglon  &  E.  Ry.  Co.  r.  Fi*ids,  152  Ky.,  ig,  15?  S.  W  .  a  '  *► 

51  (iQt.O-    A  verdict  of  Stt.ooo  was  allowed  to  stand  for  the  Vr 
the  result  of  the  cxploiMon  of  a  ladle  of  molten  metal,  u^ed  to 
street  railway  line,  which  w«s  pourc<l  on  snow,  at  the  cirtlcr*  of  the 
V.  Calumet  if  S.  C.  ky.  Co.,  177  lU-  App  ,  125  (igij).    Sec  atao 
p,  L^ng^  17 J  Ky.,  43^-  1*^0  ^.  W  .  435  (ioj6)  (k*»  o(  one  ejre  ib 
boy,  from  siivcr  of  steel  from  lu^iaik'  train,  in  cutting  weeda.  the 
already  irone);  AUtdsim,  T.  &  S  t\  B  Co,  v.  Thd,  39  KaaVi  41Mb  44  Am.  |l^4» 
(1893)  (sight  of  section  hand  impaired  by  steam  from  pasiinf  Csaili}. 

*  For  the  loss  of  on  eye  of  a  locomotive  fireman  from  the  b«ntiiv  ol  a  oiliM 
glass  in  a  lubricator,  unpronded  with  a  ahidd  glass,  $^,^nf  w»9  ftmwwi-  .S^M 
9.  Maine  Cmtrai  R,  Co.,  04  Me.,  178,  47  Mi,  148. »  Am  t$i  (§900*^  h« 

suit  under  an  employers'  liability  Act,  the  sum  of  |i  t  wvded  t»«l«»^ 

ffioeer  fifty-four  yean  of  afcc  for  the  loss  of  one  eye  from  me  oai^uficef  aMVBtfi 
gbuB«  m  he  had  assumed  the  rUk  only  when  the  gla»  was  nilifeclwl  te  matwd  l^ 
sure,  and  not  when  subjected  to  abnomvil  !h«>rr>  t^u-itt^  ,r  tHevaiMe  IteiAliBV 
lubricator  on  the  market  which  w&<i  •  f*  tt  jSf,W,  R^iCi^* 

B<«i«*r.06Neb..4i0,  i4»N.W.,  I4S('  -  ,  41©,  J*  Si«>. Ct.l». 

614.  Where  there  was  no  water  glass  in  (he  cab  uf  a  ttiriiiin,  M  vatf  the  otI  ^v 
tice,  and  one  was  improvised  by  him,  which  later  nfitoded  tftd  ckicmt!  the  Uatrfi* 
eye  to  the  engineer,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  awar<i<  tagig  je«f 

ami  havinK  formerly  received  a  good  salary.     Chi-  t.  Df  V^, 

4.1  Otis    •  f'l' ..  864  (igi4).   A  6r«naao  loun-i  tne  «iiieui  >nr&  m  mtm^tm 

broken  <  rd  to  the  engineer,  tbreatei^  to  Wave  aalen  H  vwHeii^ 

and  reco.i  ,.  i.^  ,  ramisc  that  it  woukl  bo.   Thia  wia  ool  ckMie, 
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To  them  there  is  also  liability  to  injur\^  from  the 

lulty  operation  of  trains/-  from  the  handling  of  dangerous 

ibstances,^  or  from  defects  in  the  construction  of  the  road 

tself.'*    For  injuries  resulting  to  employees  from  collisions 

tlie  explosion  of  the  glass  the  fireman  lost  an  eye,  for  which  the  railway  was  held 
responsible.  St.  Louu,  /.  A/.  6*  5.  Ry-  Co.  v.  Swaim,  105  Ark,.  224,  150  S.  W.,  861 
(1913).  An  engineer  was  injured  in  the  eye  by  the  burstinK  of  a  water  gauge  glass, 
tlie  protecting  guard  of  which  was  wanting.  He  had  been  directed  to  run  his  engine 
notwithstanding,  under  the  promise  that  a  suitable  guard  would  be  supplied  later. 
In  A  suit  under  the  Federal  liability  law,  it  was  hdd  that  the  engineer  had  not  as- 
sumed Ihe  riskf  and  that  the  railroad  was  negligent.  Seaboard  A  if  Line  R.  Ca.  p. 
Hori4m,  jjg  U.  S.,  59s,  36  Sup.  Ct,  kep..  180  (1915).  See  also  ajj  U.  S.,  49?.  ^4 
Sup.  Ct,  Rep.,  K\S,  5»  L*  Ed.,  1062.  8  N.  C.  C.  A..  8^4,  162  N.  C„  4M-  78  S.  E., 
494,  85  S.  E.,  218.  See  also  Gordon  r.  Northern  Paci^t  R.  Co,n  nt  Mont.,  571,  104 
679,  18  Ann.  Cas.,  sSs  (190Q)  (loss  of  eye  from  bursting  of  water  gauge). 
Where  a  brakeman  in  coupling  cars  lost  one  eye  and  had  the  other  Injured  as 
result  of  betng  struck  by  a  piece  of  iron  from  a  defective  draw-head,  the  sum  of 
^,000  was  awarded.  Denv^,  T.  br  Ft.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Sf»wk,  2j  Col*  456,  48  Pac.  681 , 
Am.  Neg.  Rep.,  J05  (18^7).  Where  a  fireman  had  hi>  sight  seriously  inipaircd  and 
»talne<i  other  serious  injurie:s  as  the  r^ult  of  defective  coupling  between  an  engine 
tender,  $20,000  was  allowed.  Sabint  br  E.  T.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ewing^  7  Tex.  Civ. 
>p.,  8>  26  S.  W.,  6.i8  (1894).  Where  a  conductor  had  the  sight  of  one  eye  impaired 
sustained  other  injunes  as  the  result  of  pulling  out  a  handhold,  the  nut  of  which 
wanting,  $ao,ooo  was  awarded.  Gaivtsttm,  U.tf  S.  A.  Ry.  Co.  0,  llarri4  (Tex. 
^  App.),  171  S.  W.i  1199  (1915)'  Where  a  brakeman  In  repairing  a  car  had  the 
rht  of  one  eye  destroyed  from  a  piece  of  steel  irom  a  defect  ivc  tool  Hying  into  it,  he 
was  permitted  to  recover  $5fO0o  (a  release  on  consideralion  of  the  payment  of  one 
day's  wages  being  regarded  as  invalid).  Freeman  c.  Morrow  (Tex.  Civ.  App.),  156 
S.  W.,  284  (191. 0-  An  employee  twenty -seven  years  of  agv  working  on  a  car  from 
beneath  was  allowed  damages  in  the  sum  of  $6,700  for  an  injury  to  one  eye  as  the 
resuK  of  a  sliver  striking  it  from  a  defective  "pin  maul"  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow 
employee.  CroiUr  ».  St,  Louis  ir  S,  F,  R.  Co..  i8r  Mo.  App..  526,  164  S.  W.,  678 
(1914).  Where  an  employee  was  ordereti  to  unscrew  a  nipple  on  the  lK)ttom  of  an 
oil  tank  car,  for  the  jHirpose  of  at  I  aching  a  pipe*  being  told  by  the  foreman  on  top 
that  there  was  no  danger,  and  being  unable  to  know  for  himself,  and,  because  the 
valve  thereof  was  open,  was  rendered  almost  blind  in  one  eye  by  the  oil  spouting 
out,  $3,000  was  awarded-  GaipcsloHy  //-  &  S.  A.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Sanchez,  57  Tex.  Civ. 
App.,  87.  123  S.  W.,  44  (1009). 

*  Where  a  brakeman  on  top  of  a  car  had  one  eye  destroyed  and  the  other  injured 
by  a  hot  coal  from  the  engine  Bues,  $to,ooo  was  aUowed,  his  previous  earnini^  hav- 
ing been  f  135  a  month.  AtchUen,  T.  &  S,  F.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Hargrave  (Tex.  Civ.  App.), 
177  .S.  W.,  509  (1915)'  Where  a  postal  clerk  in  a  baggage  car  sustained  the  loss  of 
&n  eye  and  other  injuries  as  a  result  of  a  mail  sack  bdng  thrown  in,  a  ne\^'  trial  was 
ordcrctl  to  determine  the  proximate  cause  of  the  acddent,  he  having  already  had 
lyphilis^     Cofik  V.  Sfissouri  Facijic  Ry.  Co.,  94  Mo.  App.,  417,  68  S.  W-  2.30  tigoa). 

*  Where  an  employee  was  unloading  ties  wet  with  creosote,  and.  ignorant  of  the 
danger,  was  injured  in  one  eye  by  the  spattering  of  the  li<tuid,  the  sum  of  $750  was 
rccx>vercj|.  Gulf,  C.  b'  S.  F.  Ry.  Ca.  v.  Smith  (Tex.  Civ.  App.).  148  S,  W..  820  (1912), 
Where  ui  employee  handling  tics,  into  which»  to  pn>long  their  life,  a  "liquid  cmut- 
sivn  "  containing  carbolic  atid  had  been  injected,  had  hh  cy^  uijureii  by  the  poi.son 
when  later  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face  with  his  hands.  $500  was  awarded. 
Cunninnh*im  v.  Chicago,  B.  ^  Q.  Ry.  Co.,  15O  Mo  App.,  617,  137  S.  W.,«»oo  (iQli). 

*  A  ^rcxnan  placing  his  head  out^de  the  window  of  his  cab  was  struck  by  a  bridge 
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or  Other  wrecks  a  railroad  company  is  duly  held  respoD^k* 
Such  is  likewise  the  case  with  respect  to  injuries  happeaimj 
to  them  while  being  transported  on  its  lin^  to  or  from  tkir 
accustomed  places  of  work,  they  being  regarded  here  sm^ 
as  passengers,  and  not  fellow  servants  of  the  trato  crew;' 
and  with  respect  to  injuries  happening  while  in  geaoi) 
promoting  its  interests.^ 

A  large  number  of  accidents  causing  the  loss  or  imptir- 
ment  of  vision  occur  in  shops,  mills,  factories,  and  otkr 


which  was  out  of  repair,  whereby  be  wu  reodered  prmcUc^Sfy 

eluding  the  loss  of  one  e>'e.    Being  iwentyHMgbt  years  o£  age,  tnA 

earned  from  S8o  to  $95  a  month,  he  was  allowed  the  sum  of  f  to,ooA  mimmti^ 

Missouri,  K.  fr  T.  Ry.  Co.  9.  Parker,  no  Tex.  Civ.  App..  470,  40  S  W^  yrf.  f»S.*. 

606  (i88q).    Where  a.  lineman  at  work  00  the  poles  «>f  »n  electric 

that  the  wires  were  dead,  when  in  fact  they  were  changed,  aitd  in 

the  entire  sight  of  one  eye  and  nine-tetiths  of  that  of  the  other, 

other  injuries,  he  was  awarded  $jo,ooo,  his  age  betojc  Ihirtjr- 

ttvaitk  Eiectric  Co,  v,  Raoney,  138  111  App.«  175  (1007). 

«  For  injury  to  the  eyes  and  other  injuries  received  by  a  tiralct 
years  of  age  from  the  falling  of  his  train  through  «  bridge,  the 
allowed,  his  previous  earnings  having  been  from  $60  to  $7$  « 
r  C-  Ry.  Co,  V,  Imife  (Tex,  Civ,  App),  11  S.  W..  1065  (t88o>. 
messenger  twenty-seven  years  old  lost  one  eye  and  sustained  ocher  ioj«ki  It  I 
wreck  resulting  from  the  sending  of  a  trun  across  a  wooden  ttrtdgr  at  tlit  ifavill 
flood,  $1 1 ,500  was  awarded.  Cohb  9.  Sl  Urns  &■  H.  Ry.  Ctf .,  140  Mo.  Af<i^to»  P 
S.  Wm  8q4  (iSqq).  For  the  serious  impairment  of  the  sight  umI  oibcr  m^itt^^ 
an  engineer  occadoned  by  a  wreck,  $6,500  was  graated.  Gmhnttm,  B.  irS  19^ 
Co.  V.  Fitspatrick  (Tex.  Civ.  App),  gt  S.  W.,  355  (1Q06).  For  tile  hap^mmd 
sight  and  other  injuries  sustained  in  a  collision  by  *n  engineer  iatXx-mi  fHB^ 
age,  $14,000  was  awarded.  Lynch  v.  Northern  Facifii  My.  Co  ^  67  W«jdt«  lUi  k* 
Fac.,  $$3  (i9X3)>  For  the  loss  of  one  eye  and  other  injuries  received  la  a  eaflia  If 
a  fireman  nineteoi  years  of  age,  $7,500  was  allowed  (after  a  ^fmiaiimt  fmrn  itsJtiX 
the  acddent  being  due  to  a  train  dispatcher,  who  was  rocftrdad  m  vIofrfiM^ 
Hayncs  v.  MaitK  Central  R.  Co.,  loS  Me,.  143,  80  Atl.,  5S  (tot i). 

•JaehHta  v.  San  Ptdfo,  L.  A,ir  S,  L.  R.  Co  ,  ^d  Utah.  470,  105  Pac,  too^f«Ll- 
A.  (a.  s.),  1 106  (1909)  (loas  of  one  eye  and  other  injuries  from  cotfiaioa  wt^^akt 
on  a  box  car).  Where  a  porter  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  gUuB  in  eoMaqitacrtfA 
coUiaion,  caustng  the  kns  of  one  and  tlie  impainnent  of  the  ocJber,  f  jwoee  WMKvMWt 
Jm«s  V,  SL  Loms  S.  W.  Ry,  Co.,  125  Mo.,  666,  aS  S.  W,.  Us»  it>  Am.  St.  M»«  f  t« ^ 
L.  R.  A.,  718  (1S94).  See  also  St.  L&uis  S.  W.  Ry.  Co.  t.  UrMierx  (Tex.  Ov.  A|»V 
165  S.  W.,  488  (ioi4>  (dnders  entering  eye  of  an  employee  bein^  txma^am^nl  F« 
injury  to  the  sight  and  other  injurit?  from  a  deraflment,  to  a  mj'  4f 

$1,400  a  year,  $15,000  was  allowed.    Southfrn  P«tiU  R.  C0,  v.  Cmt^'  t, 

JSOi  144  Fed..  348  ( igo6K  For  thr  los»  of  an  eye  ta  a  mfttt  deft  fr^n  «  1«3  «c*itf 
a  fPire  screen  in  attempting  to  ofien  a  duor,  $3,000  was  allowed  Uiktamfi,  C.f^ 
r  Ry.  Co.  V.  FAmmds  {OkU\.  174  Pac  .  tos»  (1918). 

•  Wliere  a  derk  in  the  emptuy  of  a  railroad  wu  enftg^d  to  fffttiar  mtamittB 
regarding  a  rival  Une«  and  was  attacked  by  a  thug,  wherihy  he  loit  tm^tf*^ 
received  other  injuries,  the  sum  of  $7,000  was  allowed.  5l.  Lmd*^  I.  U^ttS.t 
C:  t  Gfomt,  75  Ark..  570.  M  S.  W.,  slio,  1133  (1^05).  _ 
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itablishments,  including  railway  repair  shops,  in  which 
'eel  or  other  hard  metals  are  employed.  Here  there  may 
ly  up  chips  or  slivers  broken  off  in  different  operations  from 
Pdefective  tools,  battered,  burred,  of  inferior  material,  or 
otherwise  unfit,  such  as  hammers,  chisels,  mauls,  punches, 
dies,  boring  tools,  an\ils,  rivets,  etc.,  either  in  the  hands  of 
the  injured  workman  or  in  the  hands  of  a  fellow  employee.^ 

» WkUdmp  V.  Memphis  b*  C.  R.  Co.,  84  Tenn.,  30i»  i  S.  W.,  37  (1S86)  (both  eym 
cventujUly  lest  from  cutting  at«I  with  cold  chisel):  Herricks  t,  Ckkago  6*  E.  I.  JR. 
Co.,  180  III.  App.,  565  (1913)  ($1,400  allowed  for  the  detraction  of  one  eye  from 
a  burred  "set"  hammer,  the  victim  being  nineteen  years  of  04^0);  Famous  MJf.  Co.  f. 
Harmon,  a8  Ind.  App,,  117,  62  N.  E.,  306  (1901)  ($3,300  for  loss  of  one  eye  in 
punching  holes  in  iron,  victim  being  thirty-four  years  old);  BacktHs  v.  Windte>f 
Spring  Co.,  131  Wis.,  533.  11 1  N.  W.,  685  (1007)  (Is.ooo  for  loss  of  one  eye  and 
impairment  of  other  from  an  imperfectly  set  die  in  a  punctiire  press  for  cutting  bed 
slats);  Harney  v.  Rome  Scale  fir  M/g,  Co.,  13  Ga.  App,,  57*,  79  S.  E.,  487  (1913) 
(hammer  in  blacksmithing  department  causing  loss  of  one  eye):  SterUng  v.  Parker- 
Woikimglon  Co.,  185  Mo.  App,,  igi,  170  S.  W.,  1156  (1014)  ($7,054  for  loss  of  one 
eye  and  impairment  of  other  from  sluupening  chisel  given  by  foreman);  Freeman  p. 
Starr  (Tex,  Civ.  App.),  138  S.  W.,  1150  (1011)  ($8,000  for  loss  of  one  eye  from  ham- 
mer of  inferior  nature);  Buchanan  tr.  GUder  6*  Blamkard,  $9  Tex.  Civ.  x\pp.,  477, 
197  S,  W.,  riS3  (1910)  ($3,500  for  injury  to  eye  from  using  steel  cutter  to  cut  off 
beads  of  rivets);  Si.  Louis,  S.  F.  fir  T.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Jenkins  (Tex.  Civ.  App,),  137  S.  W„ 
711  (iQj  1)  ($t  t^ooo  for  the  entire  loss  of  one  eye  and  twa-t birds  of  sl^ht  in  the  other 
from  removing  rivets  from  a  sheet  of  iron,  at  order  of  superintendent);  Ruck  v,  Chi- 
cagOt  H-  6*  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  153  Wis..  158,  140  N.  W.,  1074  (1013)  (injury  to  em- 
ployee, while  holding  light  for  repair  work  on  boiler,  from  burred  head  of  sted  punch 
UMd  to  cut  rivets);  Young  v.  Champion  Pihtr  Co.,  159  N.  C,  375,  74  S.  E„  1051 
(iQia)  (injury  to  eye  from  use  of  improper  hammer  to  strike  die,  with  insufficient 
lighting).  Negligence  was  found  for  an  injuo^  to  the  eye  as  the  result  of  the  wrong- 
ful use  of  a  sledge  hammer  on  an  anvil  by  an  incompetent  assistant,  whose  dismissal 
had  been  asked  for  and  had  been  promised.  Lyberg  t.  Northern  Pacific  R.  Co,,  39 
Minn.,  15, 38  N.  W..  633  (1888).  Damages  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  were  allowed  for 
the  toss  of  both  eyes  caused  while  the  injured  party  was  holding  a  stcd  shafting  in  a 
vise  which  was  struck  by  the  foreman,  the  law  making  superintendent  one  vested 
with  authority,  no  matter  how  little.  Cashmere  t.  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co.^  154  App. 
D„  814,  139  N.  Y.  Supp.,  359  (tou)-  Where  one ^e  was  injured  when  in  the  mak- 
ing of  craft-shanks,  a  healed  billet  of  metal,  at  the  order  of  the  \ice-prindpal,  was 
placed  in  a  die  and  struck  by  a  steam  hammer,  $5,000  was  recovered.  JorkiewicE  v. 
American  Brake  Co.,  186  Mo.  .\pp.,  534,  17a  S.  W.,  441  (1915).  Where  an  employee 
who  had  been  working  condououaly  for  forty -eight  hours,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
employer,  was  holding  a  steel  rod  in  a  certain  way  in  a  rolling  mill  to  be  hammo'ed 
by  others,  when  another  way  was  safer,  and  was  injured  m  one  eye,  $7,500  was  re- 
covered. Republic  Iron  fir  Steel  Co,  e,  Ohkr,  161  Ind.,  393,  68  N.  £.,  901  (1903). 
Where  holes  were  being  bored  in  an  iron  plate  with  a  punch  which  hod  been  discarded 
as  dangerous,  and  was  later  picked  up,  on  an  order  to  hurry,  causing  a  (uece  to  hit 
the  eyc^  negligence  was  charged  to  the  employer.  Flick  o.  Glohe  Mfg.  Co.,  172  Iowa, 
56J,  rs4N.W„  928(1915).  An  employee  engaged  in  making  a  thermite  weld  claimed 
to  have  been  injured  by  the  breaking  of  a  pneumatic  cMsel  used  for  cutting  iron 
one  eye  being  lost  and  the  sight  of  the  other  impaired.  The  employer  con- 
that  the  Injury  had  been  caused  by  manganese  casting,  which  alone  of  the  two 
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Similar  possibilities  exist  in  construction  work  of  one  kad 
and  another,  and  also  in  repair  work  of  various  desai^ 
lions. ^    In  operations  with  emery  wheels  or  grinifalQKSk 

could  be  attracted  by  a  ttia^et<  A  phy acian  who  treated  the  eau^Lofwt  tfldUte 
be  bad  been  unable  to  draw  out  the  particle  in  this  way,  *>«*<*^*!  t|ie  9^99  pHBMil 
could  be  so  drawn.  A  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  employee  of  Stt,joo>  l.eii  lb 
disallowance  of  $950  for  aiedlcai  services  and  medicioes,  «a  not  betHf  ftmvi^ 
be  reasonable).  Ttuthy  v.  Columbia  SUrt  Co.,  61  Ore..  5^7,  ijg  Pa^^  jA  tifui 
Where  tbe  loss  of  an  eye  resulted  from  the  action  nf  a.  boritiip  tooi«  doe  ta»  thr  ea 
condition  of  a  nut  in  a  lathe  machine,  which  w;ls  known  to  the  emplojpcf « ifti  4*1^ 
pair  of  wMch  was  promised,  $7,500  was  recovered,  the  question  el  mt0tmKf  kit9 
for  the  jury.  Mines  9.  Waitkam  Mfg.  Co..  joA  Mass..  >da.  44  K.  E«  464  «i|c- 
Where  one  eye  was  loi^t  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  a  "  srvfi  K'>^'4  "  HaiAiner.  dieliP 
I)cr  being  affected,  $3,681  was  recovered,  the  t>egligcncc  'ieiia(  a  'Hi^B 

for  the  jury.    Poitin  v.  Wni  Bay  City  Skipbuildim  C0,,  .  ,  «>i,  iJ9.H.f« 

611  (igoo).  For  the  loss  of  an  eye  caused  hy  the  slrikinK  oi  a  ^*nfiifilff  «piMiaa# 
ering  tool,  wliich  was  of  special  design,  and  liable  to  chip  off,  *i«4  the 
which  could  have  been  discovered  by  inspection » $4,000  was  awankd* 
to  whether  it  was  handled  properly  betdg  left  to  the  jury.  Bi^mkmukt^  9.  Mt^ 
PMHtSrGUssCo,  1S4M0.  App.,  483,  135  S.  W  ,070  <ioii.».  In  ll>elaa^aa«l 
in  driving  rivets  into  a  pipe,  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  whetlvrr  there  fatta  boa  Uf 
Ugence  when  the  defect  is  obvious,  and  the  tool  is  tbe  only  one  jat  haatf.  ftmfti 
p,  Gititspi*  Co.,  60  N.  J-  L.,  279, 5S  All.,  276  ( igos).  The  question  is  one  far  ikJCT 
when  an  employee  is  r^iuired  to  operate  a  defective  t»cua^  cuiter^ 
to  be  destroyed,  which  had  to  be  hammend  at  iiiort  iatervftla.  and  ol  wlidb 
plaint  had  already  been  made.  CampMl ».  HalArte  LteowmiHim  W^rki,  i»  C 
6jo,  301  Fed.,  4Q7  (1913).  The  jury  is  to  <l«dde  when  an  9e  fa  iQ|itfal  I9 
flattened  top  of  a  bolt,  it  having  been  possible  for  the  fomann  to  furayb  a  tnfn 
rivet.  Igo  V.  Boston  Einaird  R.  Co.,  304  Mass.,  197,  go  N.  B.«  574  (itno).  tti*!* 
the  jury  to  determine,  in  the  matter  of  an  injury  to  the  eye  fraoi  a  ifiaffc  tmmt^ 
pin  of  a  tube  cspaadcr,  whether  there  was  ncgUjpence  in  pruviilinc  »  hu4n^  pt- 
^fMTerfm  p.  if orriiian,  x)3  Mass. ,103,  SS  \.E..  782  (iijoq).  Where nn fye  ji J^fBi* 
from  the  use  of  a  cold  chisel,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  fmd  whether  oidos  had  laoi  gfm 
by  the  superintendent  (evidence  bcin^  allowed  to  show  condition  ni  fSMtWvf  H^ 
lu  determine  amount  of  award).  LauispiUe  6*  N.  R.  Co,  p.  Carkv,  1Q15  Aln^  ji^9* 
i>o..  655  ( tQi 5)  ■  In  the  loss  of  one  eye  'rom  the  use  of  a  defectime  tMmi  M  k  §mi^ 
jury  to  say  whetber  there  was  ficgU«ence  in  furnishing  ii.  Uummimg  a. 
Skipbmidimi  Co-t  52  Ore.,  toi,  96  Pac,  545  (tgo.tt}.  DtuBtikge» any 
strikliis  of  tbe  eye  by  a  piece  from  a  machine  for  truninins  Med  «ffi*^t  OMbI  tv 
tbe  fall  of  a  heavy  knife  uegligcuUy  placed  on  it.  Zmmdmiik  r  fff^fln<  Sphm  ^ 
Axle  Co.,  151  Wis..  it8.  13a  N.  W«  48  (1012).  .See  also  LyUon  t.  Jd^im  M/t  Co. 
iS7N.C.,3jt,72S.  E..  1055.  Ann.  Cas,  tgtjC,  35^(1011)  4si«ht  of  <ine  cgrr  hit «• 
the  operation  of  a  machine  lathe  from  a  defect  in  the  maAdrdJ;  Acr«le  fi  lipl 
MolorCatCo.,  180  Midi,.5>.  •4t>  ^  W.*  sSq,&S.  C.  C  A,,  160  (1914)  (JuUiatili 
uf  sight  in  one  eye  and  its  imiiairment  in  the  other  from  the  «ne  ol  addedife  Adl^ 
■  Where  one  eye  was  lust  in  the  cuiutruction  of  an  ice  tank  in  a  leawaqr,  ikr  ia 
jured  party  lioldinig  a  sleiljtc  hanuner  undemoalh,  while  anothar  n  wit  Mi  ifaaa*  k 
the  rivets  from  above  by  means  of  a  hammfcr  which  had  been  cnckoi,  |g»ow  wm 
recovered  (after  a  remUtUm  of  |i,ooo),  hia  ajpe  beinc  twenty -futir  v««n.  Ihh 
VfTfm  RMfHter^im  Co,  t.  SlaH,  J4  Tex,  Civ.  App.,  471,  60  S  W  ^\.   f* 

the  lom  of  an  eye  occasioned  in  work  on  a  fire  eicape  from  lUr  .idirttw 

chisel  manufactured  by  the  emi>luyer,  $1,500  may  be  leooverai 
Mttai  Wmkt,  35a  III ,  4^7.  io«  N.  K.»  548  (n>i  j).    Where  an  ^ 
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Himless  pro\dded  with  proper  safeguards,  niinute  particles  of 
Jstone  or  metal  are  constantly  thrown  off,  some  of  which 
'    may  enter  the  eye,^    Not  unlike  results  may  occur  with  un- 
guarded saws  in  wood- working.-^    Small  fittings  or  appli- 
ances are  likewse  liable  to  he  severed  or  to  become  loose, 
and  hurled  about  .*    Fragments  may  be  thrown  by  the  burst- 
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use  of  a  buttered  tool  etnployeil  in  work  by  a  chain  gixag,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  dedde 
whether  the  cjty  i*  ncgliKcnt.  Smiik  v.  City  of  kome,  i6  Ga.  App,,  96,  84  S.  E.,  7J4t 
9  N.  C.  C.  A.,  IJ3  (igis).  Where  an  employee  in  a  stone  quarry  had  one  eye  put 
out  and  suffered  other  injuncs  by  the  rebound  of  an  iron  wed^e  held  in  hts  hand,  and 
struck  too  heavily  by  a  drunken  fellow  emplojee.  $3,000  was  allowed.  Maxweti  v. 
Harmibal  fir  St  J.  R.  Co.,  85  Mo.,  gs  (18S4). 

»  An  employee  who  receives  injury  to  his  one  remaining'  eye  whili»  chippirig  and 
sjnoolhinf;  rough  castings  for  locomotive  cranes  is  not  euilty  of  contributory  ncRli- 
ipence  if  in  grinding  tools  on  an  enier>'  wheel,  without  the  ifiiard  requirel  by  law,  he 
fail!)  to  wear  the  goggles  provided  by  the  employer,  when  he  was  not  warned  90  to  do, 
when  a  ^ign  to  <iuch  effect  was  covered  with  dust,  and  when  others  worked  without 
them  (amount  of  damage  depending  on  lo&s  in  earning  power).  Drake  v.  Industrial 
Works,  174  Mich,.  022,  140  N.  W.,  033  {1Q13).  Where  an  employee  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sharpening  a  drill  on  an  emery  wheel,  and  had  once  been  directed  to 
do  90  by  hi»  superintendent,  thiis  not  being  provided  with  an  exhaust  fan«  as  was 
required  by  law,  was  injuretj  in  the  eye,  the  nt-gligence  of  the  employer  was  regarded 
as  the  projrimale  cause,  though  the  employer  contended  that  the  statute  was  in- 
tendefi  to  apply  only  to  injurie-i  to  ihe  lung*.  Jmnry  EUcfrk  Mfg.  Co,  v.  blanntry, 
53  Ind.  App„  iQ7, 08  N.  E.t  434  (1012)-  For  the  lofls  of  three-fourths  of  vijuon  in  one 
eye.  caused  by  an  unguarded  emery  wheel,  $1,400  was  allowed,  the  doctrine  of 
assumed  risks  having  been  abolished  by  statute.  Sobtck  v.  Gto.  H.  Smith  StM  C»^ 
158  Wii.,  517,  140  N.  \V.,  152  (igi4).  For  the  loss  of  one  eye  from  a  >umi la r  cause. 
$1,500  was  allowed.    Barilrsrilie  Zinc  Co.  r,  James  (.Okla.l,  166  Pac,  1054  (lyi?). 

"  For  the  loss  of  sight  b  one  eye  and  the  impiiirment  of  that  in  the  other,  re^ulUn^ 
from  a  piece  of  wood  flying  up  from  an  unguarded  revolving  ^w,  $4,500  wa»  allowed, 
the  law  requiring  a  guard.  Shaver  p.  i.  Neils  Lumber  Co.,  109  Minn..  370,  123  N.  W., 
1076  (loogl.  For  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  and  the  impoirtnetit  of  that  in  the  other 
frum  a  rip  saw  not  eiiuipixi!*!  with  a  splitter.  $6,ioo  was  allowed,  the  injured  party 
being  forty-three  years  of  age.  iS'fhtm  v.  A .  //,  Stange  Co.,  140  Wb.,  657,  1 33  N,  W.» 
iji  (19OQ).  Where  one  eye  was  lost  and  the  other  injured  from  the  breaking  off  of 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  due  to  iri*ufhdent  light  to  see  and  delect  the  danger,  compkint  of 
which  had  been  made,  and  to  the  employment  of  a  very  careless  fellow  worker, 
$iiS55  was  recovered,  the  question  of  negligence  being  for  the  jury.  Smith  v.  K.  W, 
Buckui  Lumber  0„  64  Minn,.  447.  07  N.  W.,  35!*  ( ii*0<^)  Where  the  sight  of  one  eye 
was  destroyed  by  a  HpHnter  from  a  rip  &aw,  which  wa^  without  a  ^iafeguard,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  the  contention  of  the  employer  that  the  statute  referrc*!  to  actual 
coulact  only,  and  not  to  Hying  particles,  was  rejected,  its  language  being  regarded  as 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  fonm  of  acddents.  Forrest  v.  Roper  Furniture  Co.,  267 
lU..  iji,  108  N.  E.,ii8  (1Q15). 

•  Where  an  employee  loses  an  eye  from  the  use  of  a  nail  in  putting  hoops  on  barrels 
filled  with  wda,  ]n.4tead  of  a  punch  for  which  he  had  askeiJ,  negligence  may  be 
charged,  Hiiey  v.  Solikiy  Process  Co..  Jis  N\  Y.»  584.  loij  N.  K.»  fio^j  ( wis).  Where 
the  plug  of  a  pet  totk  on  a  riveting  machine,  the  delect  of  which  hiid  been  rejaortetl, 
blew  out  and  causeil  injury  to  the  eye,  it  was  for  Ihe  jury  to  decide  if  due  care  hod 
iifOl.  exercised  in  it?  use.    Uakey  v.  Robb  Mumford  Boiler  Co,,  202  Mas,*.,  340,  88 
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ing  of  boilers  or  other  parts,  or  of  bottles  when  heated  or 
under  great  pressure.^  The  sight  is  no  less  affected  by  as- 
tact  with  harmful  chemical  or  other  substances.^  A  ccmiii 
number  of  injuries  are  accounted  for  by  the  sudden  mpc 
of  the  loose  end  of  broken  belt*^.*    Accidents  also  occur  in 


N.  E.»  8g}  (igogL  Where  an  employee,  driving  rivets  into  an  iroti  tuiiliM  lif  mtm 
of  a  pneumatic  hammer,  had  the  sight  of  oae  eye  destroyed  by  the 
the  piston,  without  the  pulling  of  the  trigger,  the  piston  not  liAviiif 
inspected  for  Mmc  time,  negligence  wiis  charged  a^tnst  tbe  employer*  Cmmt 
BosU>n  Bri/ife  Wf^rki,  205  Mass.,  366,  or  N.  E^  jii  (1910).  So  when  *  ^ttmUktm 
out  of  a  loom  and  destroys  the  light,  attention  having  twkc  rMnvktuif  htm  old 
to  the  defective  machinery  employed.  Jaqucs  v.  Great  PaUs  M/i,  C#^  M  K.  R.  1^ 
33  Atl.,  5sa.  i^L.  R.A.,  834  (iSqi).  For  the  Uws  of  one  qre  trom  thit$9imw^* 
shuttle  from  a  loom,  $5,400  was  recovered,  the  employee  thms^ied  «iCh  1l»  l«^ 
in  order  of  the  machinery  not  being  a  fellow  servant.  Gumtm  tv  Ghtalhidb  f% 
Co.,  iS  S.  C.  363  (1S83).  For  tbe  loss  of  one  eye  through  defective  madmm 
la  a  candle  and  soap  factory.  $500  was  allowed.  Quai4l  9.  C^rmwrnP  Ar  Br^  tA>  Sf, 
601  (187B).  See  also  Lav  v.  lUinois  Central  R.  Co,  1 36  C.  C.  A.,  n,  *0B  F«i.  ■» 
(1913)  (flying  up  of  out.  in  riveting  operations,  when  Mzvck  a  glaJieifif  Mm) 

^  Where  the  sight  of  one  eye  was  destroyed  and  other  bijories  vse  fMniHlii 
the  result  of  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  of  the  defective  condiCum  of  erhkll  themrf^V 
was  aware,  reooveiy  was  allowed.  Eberls  v.  M&wU  Clemems  Smgm  Cf..  iSa  W3A. 
449*  14S  N.  W..  810,  7  N.  C.  C.  A..  S3  doH).  Where  the  honctns  of  bev  b«fc 
catued  thdr  expansion,  increaaed  by  the  liberation  of  carbonic  mad  gMM 
tbe  nault  thai  an  onployee  engaged  in  distribudag  them  lost  the  use  of  1 
an  explosion,  tbe  question  was  for  the  jury  whether  the 
known,  the  employee  not  being  able  to  do  so.  Ruck  v.  MUwmmktt  Biftmimi  Cl,  iM 
Wis..  404.  tag  N.  W..  4U  (iQi t).  Sec  also  Ky.  Wagm  Co,  0.  Sk^o^  tjf  Kj^ftK^^ 
S.  W.,  1095  (r^io)  (sight  impaired  and  other  injuries  suslaJoed  fniB  ti^itdm^i 
engine  cylinder  and  breaking  of  piston  rod). 

>  Where  an  employee  thirty-four  years  o(  age  making  irhiteweiilt  flraa  miiM 
lime,  lost  both  eyes  from  its  explosion,  be  was  allowed  to  feo»»er  Slyooo  dliufBt IrfV 
resarded  as  excessive),  his  previous  earnings  having  been  $1.50  e  d^.  Fmnmt 
Roessler  d*  H(usl<uker  Cktmkal  Co.,  ijt  Fed..  ts6  (1004)*  Where  aa  wm^ikiffmmt 
directed  to  repair  a  tank  containing  sulphuric  add,  a  drop  of  which  ill  thBH#  t 
!»k  and  destroyed  tbe  sight  of  one  eye  and  impaired  that  of  the  other,  a  wfcl  «i 
it7$  was  considered  to  be  "grossly  inadequate/'  Wkitoktad  t.  Nwmtm  OBtrMk 
Co,,  los  Miss.,  711,  6j  $0.,  at9  (191  j)-  For  the  impalnnoil  el  ligirt  Mid  iilitl*- 
jaries  caused  by  a  str^m  of  &re.  cx^e,  and  gas  from  a  blast  fumace,  to  as  oifivw 
while  removing  a  '* bosh  plate."  $1,700  was  awarded .  lUinoi$  SUid  Cs.  t.  Silat,  m 
£11.,  I  r6,  64  N.  E.,  984  (1903):  afhrmlng  98  LU.  App.,  .too. 

•  Where  by  the  breaking  of  a  belt,  which  had  been  CMBented  tnwedber.  Mi  w^ 
hydraulic  pressure,  as  was  customary,  but  by  ^ue  of  ifdeflor  quaBly^  •  ta^af 
repairing  the  floor  suffered  the  loss  of  one  >  >c  pcohahle  tvenHai  tai  d 

the  other,  $19,500  was  recovered,  hts  age  nne  ymn,  and  Ml  loiar 

earning  power  $1,000  a  year.  Cumminjts  t>  A  LKtona4  aW  Jhrm4im«t  Wtniti  M^ 
24  R  <  T.,  J90.  51  AtK.  380  (1903).  Where  the  sight  of  ooecgre  wi 
of  the  other  impaired  from  the  breaking  of  a  bdl  in  ipood 
which  was  worn  and  had  been  frequently  repaired,  $6,000  was  alhuwpl.  Ihr  ^ 
ployo'  being  guilty  of  negligence  if  he  knew  of  tbe  daofer.  even  thoiigh  ihti 
was  also  aware.  Brostard  r  Morgam  Co.,  150  Wis.,  x,  ij6  N.  W^  i&t  (i^isK 
the  loia  of  one  eye  and  icUuiy  to  the  other  from  the  hreakiQc  of  a  brft  ia  a  fh 
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the  eye  from  the  striking  of  it  by  various  objects.  *  In  mines 
there  are  peculiar  perils.*  In  the  use  of  dangerous  materials, 
esp>edally  explosives,  there  is  very  great  hazard  to  the  eyes.* 

mill,  which  hod  biscn  negligently  repaired,  $6,000  was  recovered.  Johnson  v.  Picker- 
•wf  Land  6*  Timber  Co.,  ijj  La.,  425,  61  Sa.,  514  (lOr^).  Where  an  employee  was 
injured  in  one  eye  by  sand  from  a  sanded  belt,  which  a  fellow  employee  carelessly 
allowed  to  bt  struck  by  a  nut  on  the  grinding  apparatus,  13,500  was  recovered. 
Fergus<m  £r  Whedrr  Land^  Lumber,  and  Handle  Co.  v.  Good,  iia  Ark.,  260,  165  S.  W., 
6a8  (i9»4). 

*  An  employee  sorting  shoe  lasts  in  a  shoe  factory  found  the  chute  by  which  they 
were  deposited  to  be  dogged.  While  engaged  in  repairing  this  as  be  was  directed, 
he  was  struck  by  a  rod,  tostng  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  sustaining  other  injuries. 
He  was  allowed  to  recover  $3,500  ($6,500  having  been  asked  for).  Dudley  v.  R.  /*. 
BtutariCo.,  iia  Me.,  453,  q2  Ad.,  517  (1914).  An  employee  engaged  in  putting  up 
cleats  for  electric  wiring  above  a  veneering  machine,  and  seated  upon  joists,  was 
thrown  to  the  floor  by  the  jerk  when  veneer  caught  in  a  belt,  and  bad  a  screw- 
driver  pierce  his  eye.  Being  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  awarded  $7,000.  It 
was  held  that  in  his  poaitton  he  had  assumed  only  the  risks  for  the  ordinary  vibration 
of  the  machinery,  and  not  tar  the  ktoseness  of  the  jot.'tts  or  for  the  accumulation  of 
veneer  near  a  belt.  Chicago  Veneer  Co.  v.  Jones,  143  Ky.,  31,  135  S.  W.,  430  (iqi  1). 
For  the  losa  of  an  eye  and  other  injuries  to  a  steel  worker  as  the  result  of  a  beam 
**gr"g  while  at  work  on  a  scaf  otding,  $q,ooo  was  recovered.  Weik  v.  Jackson 
Arckitectnrai  Iron  UVJfcj,  98  App.  D.,  347,  00  N.  Y.  Supp.,  541  (1904). 

■  Where  a  coal  miner  lost  both  eyes  and  received  other  injuries  by  being  struck 
by  a  heavy  object,  possibly  a  lump  of  coal,  when  reaching  out  in  a  shaft  to  recover  a 
wheel  which  had  come  off  a  car  being  lowered,  $t  j,5oo  was  allowed,  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  consisting  in  the  failure  to  provide  a  Unch-pin  on  the  car,  and  the 
question  of  contributory  negligence  being  for  the  jury.  Jenkins  t.  La  Salle  County 
Carbcn  Coal  Co.,  1S2  U\.  App.,  36  (1Q13).  An  employee  in  a  coal  mine  was  attempting 
to  adjust  the  baroi^s  of  a  mtile,  caught  on  a  projecting  rock  in  a  narrow  passage  with 
a  jutting  roof,  of  the  condition  of  which  complaint  had  been  made,  with  a  promise 
of  improvement.  While  so  engaged,  he  was  kicked,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  was  otherwise  injured.  Damagea  in  the  sum  of  $6,000 
were  awarded.  Carney  v.  Marquette  Third  P'etn  Coal  Co,  175  III  App.,  13Q;  affirmed. 
260  111.,  320.  103  N.  E.,  204  (igij).  Where  one  eye  was  lost  and  other  injuries  sus- 
tained from  a  falling  rork,  no  adequate  props  having  been  put  up,  or  sign  of  danger 
indicated,  $7,000  was  recovered.  Keltyville  Coal  Co.  v.  Sltine,  117  111.  App,,  115; 
affirmed.  217  111.,  516,  77  N.  E.,  375  (1905). 

*  Where,  as  the  result  of  an  explosion  in  an  iron  mine,  due  to  the  jarring  of  powder 
and  capa  by  machinery  and  to  overheatiiig  by  steam,  both  eyes  were  lost  and  other 
injuries  were  sustained,  the  injured  party  being  ignorant  of  the  danger,  and  his  age 
bcLn^  twenty-four  years,  $10,000  was  allowed.  Mather  v.  RiUstan,  156  U.  S.,  391, 
IS  Sup.  Ct.  Rep..  464, 39  L.  ed,,  464  (180s).  Where  a  coal  miner  used  a  squib  to  fire 
a  blast  in  a  mine  not  property  ventilated,  whereby  a  gas  explosion  was  set,  causing 
the  destruction  of  both  eyes,  $36,000  was  awarded  (with  a  remittitur  of  aU  above 
thb  sum),  his  age  being  hfty  years,  and  his  previous  maximum  earning  power  having 
been  $900  a  year.  Vurkonis  v.  Delaware,  L.  b"  W.  R.  Co.,  213  Fed.,  537,  6  N.  C.  C.  A., 
210,  880  (1Q14).  Where  an  employee  in  a  limestone  quarry  was  directed  to  clean 
or  drill  a  hole  for  blasting,  and  in  so  doing  was  blinded  in  both  eyts  and  received 
other  injuries  from  an  explosion  of  a  *' missed  hole,*'  or  one  that  had  previously 
failed  to  explode,  it  being  di^cult,  with  so  much  rotten  rock  lying  about,  to  tell 
whether  this  had  been  hlled,  $9,000  was  recovered.  Steams  9.  Reidy,  a  111,  App., 
246:  affirmed.  135  IlL.  119,  35  N.  E.,  762  (1890).    Where  in  digging  holes  for  tele- 
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In  various  industrial  processes  in  which  young  or  iaeq*- 
rienced  persons  are  engaged  there  is  also  particular  risk' 


phone  posts  an  ezplonon  occurred  from  dynanute.  whidi  had  been  Mt 
and  the  presence  ol  which  was  not  known,  causmg  injury  to  die  qns  md  rtlt 
injuries,  Sj,650  was  allowed.  Cumberland  Tdepkone  ir  Tti^grttpk  C#.  f.  Bmf^  ll 
Ky.Law  Rep.,  gog.  90S.  VV.qSo  {igo6).  Where  an  emplapjree  at  work  wilkadcs 
shove)  was  directed  to  load  a  hole  in  a  rock  by  pouring  powder  inlQ  it 
havinj^  been  blasted  with  dynamite,  whereby  a  premature  expknioo 
the  tos<t  of  sight  in  one  eye  and  the  impairment  of  that  in  the  oUkcr. 
Injuries,  $ij,ooo  was  recovered  ($15,000  being  regarded  ixn  cxcessenT).  tht  tfattm 
of  contributory  neglixcnce  being  for  the  jury.  Hardy  r.  Ckifai*,  ML  /.  ir  f.  i$ 
Co.t  t4Q  Iowa,  41.  127  N.  W,.  iOQ,$  fiQio),  Where  an  emptDye^,  eti^aiKed  io  Uaite 
ft  tunnel  by  means  of  an  electric  exploder,  built  a  tire  therein  foe  thf  pBpot  4 
keeping  warm,  into  which  refuse  was  thrown,  as  was  known  to  the 
into  which  a  metal  cap  or  exploder  happened  to  get,  cau^tg  *n 
destroying;  one  eye  ajid  indicting  other  injuries,  fi.ooo  was  aJlowett.  TtMfAm^ 
Guntktr  v.  Emkf,  154  Ky.,  744.  iSP  ^-  W..  5O5  dori)  Where  an  exnpkQree,  matd 
in  excav  ation  and  blasting  in  a  mine,  was  directed  by  hi'^  foreman  to  ivCont  «od  iglr 
a  loaded  shot,  which  vim  beh'evcii  tu  be  unltghted,  and  had  both  eyes  (leatrercdn^ 
austained  other  injuries  in  the  ensuing  cxplo^on,  $6,000  was  awmnled.  Btm^ 
Irwin,  t?;  Mo..  jo6,  71  $.  W..  S'?  (looj)  Where  an  empioyee  wa«  cfiMdal  w 
inject  frozen  dynamite  into  a  hole,  a  highly  d»ngeniu$  u^jeraiinn,  as  was  kaova  » 
the  employer,  and  in  consequence  of  the  etplosion  thereof  suffered  the  Iom  li  mt 
■  eye  and  other  injuries.  f,^ooo  was  allowetl.    iurrtli  t.  /tukion^  77  Conn.,  iij.  jl 

All.,  762,  17  Am.  Ncg.  Rep.,  73  (1904).    Where  iin  '  •    -    ^t  work  oa  «  ni*9 

roadbed  was  10  such  a  position  that  he  omld  not  s  >  i-ik  o€  a  Maai  aaa»> 

Other,  and  received  injuries  to  his  eye  and  uther  [jan  ivti  .iT)nw«i,  tk^ 

his  earning  capadty  was  in  fact  but  Utile  reduce*!.     trVV,  "t^rm  i 

"Co  ,  \2\  Minn.,  i,  144  N,  W..  406  (igij).    Where  an  emi-i  .Hy  ticar 

eye  ojid  had  the  other  impaired  when  a  p(>r  of  molten  mctui  U  U4g  d«ii&pci|  ligr  bft 
came  into  contact  with  water  and  exp^JtU^I,  m>  warning  having  bern  citv«  Im  ha 
that  such  a  result  was  likely,  Sio.ooo  was  recovcrc<{  ($15,000  t»rilic  rqpirM  m 
exce^ve),  as  he  wa.<  latrr  ubk-  tu  t-ani  friim  $15  lu  $xo  a  nunilh  Rihmrk  t  Utt 
Superior  SmrtlinK  Co.,  \^,\  Mich,  401.  Ki  N  W..  i^^),  fR  L  R  *  '  ■  *t  \m  % 
Rep.,  3 IS  ((Qoo).    Where  an  employee  was  bl)n<le<^  in  l>jth  eyr  tplaa* 

of  giant  fjowdcr  of  a  new  and  very  tlangcrou?*  kind,  it  w»«  n.  iipoa  tkt 

employer  to  give  due  waniing.  Smith  v.  Oxhfd  Ir^n  Co.,  4}  N.J  L,.  ^dj.  j6  .te 
Rep  .  SIS  (i88oh  An  employee  wa*  ordcrc*!  by  hi^  foreman  to  cimn  mix  a  tfyntmtr 
bule  in  A  mine  in  which  the  fxic  un  a  fu.se  had  gone  out.    As  he  iml-  ^r  9am^ 

the  ojjcralion  hafi  to  be  fini'^herl  by  the  foreman,  and  in  the  «  )*«4aB  b 

Was  dcpn've^i  of  his  cycsitiht.    It  was  held  that,  inasmuch  as  Hr  vku.«  ^uttiy  tiam 
tribntury  negliKctac  in  not  having  fidly  |icrr<irmcd  hh  duty,  amd  a»  the 
in  reality  a  fdlow  servaru  at  the  time,  a  verdict  r*f  $37,500  w-"  •"■  - 
MiniHfi  cr  Drainagf  Co.  i.  fitzgentid,  Ji  Col..  $s_s,  4i  I*AC  .  no. 
61S  I  i^s).    Where  an  employee  enirageil  in  It^adifig  tonl  into  < .. 
of  Uuh  eycTi  fnim  falling  inlii  the  d^iris  from  an  etpkniod,  $10,000  < 
Bafaini  v.  iJtfnk  liros.  Coal  (r  Cakif  Co.,  igo  III.  App  .  ?'♦  •  toi^» 

'  Risk  WAS  not  assumed  by  a  minor  engsvget!  in  « 
l»ur*t  and  ileslr«jyerl  nn  eye.  wch  burRting  being  of  \ 
pressure,  and  there  having  bcrn  a  [trumise  of  <ialrt)    in 
COmpUiitt,     Ltflmsco  t,   Afuxir  AVrtr  FshhI  (o,  177  App,  1' 
$007  Uf>^)      ^'^^  ^y  *  seventeen  year  old  girl,  into  wh- 

Mttered  a  mixture  u(  gum  and  tau^iii   i^aia, 

d  having  already  made  cumplaint  of  nuch  tendt 
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INDEMNITY  FOR  LOSS  OF  SIGHT  THROUGH  SUITS  AT  LAW       605 

IlJiistrations  of  the  iaterposition  of  the  several  defenses 
enjoyed  by  the  employer,  whereby  recovery  for  injury  to 

her  face  and  dothinj?.  Flaherty  v.  Ptrwerx,  167  Ma.^.,  61,  44  N.  E.,  1074  (1806)^ 
Nor  by  a  scventecn-year  old  boy  who  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  from  the  flying  in  of 
cement,  while  lifting  an  old  floor  on  which  this  had  recently  been  dep(^sile<i,  even 
IjthouKh  he  had  misstated  his  age.  Zimmerman  v.  Pryor  (Mo.  App.),  igo  S.  W.,  a6 
(iQt6).  Where  an  eightcen-ycar  old  boy  was  practically  blinded,  besides  su^tainin^ 
other  injuriesb,  by  an  expltwion  while  dra^ving  gasoline  from  tankis,  $30,000  was 
allowed,  it  having  been  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  cxcrcLse  the  greatest  care,  and 
to  have  known  of  the  ignitable  character  of  the  gasoline.  Waters-Pierce  Oil  O.  V. 
Sneil  (Tex.  Civ.  App.),  106  S.  W.,  17a  (1007).  Where  an  ei^hteen-ycar  old  boy  was 
operating  an  underground  pump  in  a  mine,  and  10  consequence  of  on  explosion  was 
struck  in  the  eye  and  ebewhcre  by  pieces  of  iron,  $1 ,000  was  awordcd,^  the  task  being 
retarded  as  a  very  dangerous,  one.  Steams  Cnai  cf  Lumber  Co.  r.  Tuf^^le,  157  Ky., 
i8o8,  164  S.  W.,  74  (1Q14)-  A  inltior  was  winding  stcd  wire  on  spook,  and  was  at- 
tempting to  splice  two  ends  together.  The  wire  having  caught  on  a  defective  pulley, 
be  was  ordered  by  his  foreman  to  get  it  out,  without  being  warned  of  the  danger; 
and  while  so  doing  he  was  struck  in  the  eye  when  tt  slip^wd  from  bis  pliers.  EJam- 
mgei  in  the  sum  of  $i,ooS  were  aUowctl.  Warnke  v.  A.  Leschen  <r  Sons  Rope  CV., 
i8>6  Mo.  App.,  JO,  171  S.  W.,  643  (19 14).  For  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  other  iojuriei  to 
an  eighteeii-ycar  old  boy,  employed  in  keeping  the  floor  dean,  on  the  breaking  of 
a  defective  and  improperly  repaired  belt,  f6,ooo  was  recovered-  Steartu  v.  Pine 
U'rwrfv  Lumber  Co.,  133  La„  284,  47  So^,  607  (1908).  Where  a  fifteen-year  old  boy 
loses  the  sight  of  an  eye  in  consequence  of  being  struck  by  a  aliver  from  a  plank  io  a 
planing  mill,  the  employer  may  be  held  liable,  he  being  aware  of  the  danger  and 
giving  no  warning,  and  the  boy  being  ignorant  of  the  situation.  Donley  v.  SeofUtm, 
1 16  Ind..  8»  IS  N.  E..  158  (i8ii8).  For  the  loss  of  an  eye  to  a  sixteen-year  old  boy  io  a 
machine  shop,  who  was  struck  by  a  brass  chip  when  he  approaiiicd  the  foreman  to 
ask  for  a  ti»l,  $5,000  was  recovered.  Georgia,  F.  ir  A.  Ry.  Co.  c.  Lasse4er,  122  Ga., 
67a,  51  S.  E.,  15  (iQOS).  Where  an  eighteen-year  old  boy,  an  apprentice  and  not 
sufficiently  erperience<i  to  appreciate  the  dangers  in  a  defective  tm>l.  sustained  the 
loss  of  one  eye  and  the  impairment  of  the  other  while  using  a  flagging  hammer  and 
a  steel  pin  on  an  engine  boiler,  $14,400  was  allowe<I.  Van  Hut  0.  Great  Nortktm 
Ry.  Co.,  00  Minn,,  330*  g<J  N.  W.,  7!Jk»,  15  Am.  Neg,  Rep.,  51  (lyoj).  Where  an 
eighteen-year  old  boy  had  one  eye  destroyed  from  a  broken  driver  of  a  shoe  tacking 
machine,  which  was  without  the  guard  retjuircd  by  law,  no  contributory  negligence 
was  attached  to  him»  tlioiigh  he  knew  of  the  liability  of  such  drivers  to  break. 
FkiUips  v.  HamiUon  Brawn  Shoe  Co.,  17S  Mo.  App.,  i0,  165  S.  W.,  ii8j  (191 4)  ^ 
Where  an  employee  twenty-two  years  of  age,  known  as  a  general  "roustabout," 
and  without  exp«ience,  was  placed  at  work  with  an  unguarded  saw,  at  which  he 
was  deprived  of  an  eye  by  a  block,  due  to  the  jarring  of  his  table  by  the  machinery, 
$3,000  was  awarded.  Lemser  v.  St.  Joseph  MJg.  Co.,  70  Mo.  App..  aoo  (1807)-  Where, 
with  no  warning  given  of  the  danger,  a  tiineteen-year  old  boy  waa  filing,  by  means  of 
a  maJlet,  a  primer  with  improper  powder,  and  in  consequence  of  an  oqplosion  suffered 
iropainnent  of  sight  and  other  injuries,  $1,500  was  allowed  (a  release  made  just  after 
the  accident  being  of  no  e£Eect).  Uarhw  v.  Western  Cartridge  Co.,  179  III.  App.,  515 
(1913).  Where  an  inexpenenced  and  unwarned  employee  was  directed  to  open  a 
pipe  from  a  kcttJe  of  caustic  soda,  which,  coming  out  in  great  force,  caused  the  loss 
of  sight  in  one  eye  and  the  impairment  of  that  in  the  other,  beside  other  injuries, 
damagea  ia  the  sura  of  $7,048  were  allowed,  the  rule  as  to  the  wearing  of  goggles 
being  £requeotly  disregarded*  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  tho-e  being  none  at 
haad.  Haley  v.  Solvay  Process  Co.,  127  App.  D.,  75J,  112  N.  Y.  Supp.,  25  (1908). 
Primary  blame  does  not  attach  to  a  young  and  ineitpcrienced  assistant  who  is 
atrucdt  in  the  eye  while  cuttinjs  rivets  for  a  metal  hood,  on  a  platform  too  small  for 
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the  sight  is  defeated,  are  in  their  turn  presented.  They 
include  the  principle  of  the  assumption  of  risk  by  the  em- 
ployee in  different  forms,  and  in  much  the  most  numerous 
instances;  of  contributory*  negligence;  and  of  fellow  service.* 

the  purpose,  and  with  &  defective  cold  chisel,  furnished  on  request.  Brcoks  v.  Kan- 
tax  ChemiaU  M/g,  Co.,  94  Kans.,  86,  145  Pac.t  S40  (1915).  Where  an  employee 
with  little  experience,  while  holding  in  a  foundry  a  steel  rail  bdog  cut,  had  the  »Kht 
of  one  eye  destroyed,  $i,ooo  was  recovered,  it  being  rcK&rded  that  be  was  without 
both  warning  and  protection.  Vohs  v.  ShortkUl  fr  Co.,  130  Iowa,  538,  tor  N.  W., 
417  (1906).  An  inexperienced  employee  ptoced  near  a  power  haminer  for  flattening 
old  iron  pipe  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injuiy  to  the  eye  from  the  flying  oat« 
under  heavy  blows,  of  strong  acid  or  lye  from  an  old  and  dirty  pipe  which  had  not 
been  examined.  Gummersm  ».  Kamas  City  Bolt  Sr  Nut  Co.,  i8j  Mo,  App.,  7,  171 
S.  W,,  9Sg,  8  N.  C.  C.  A.,  go7  (1014).  Where  an  employee  was  directed  to  cut  a  key 
way  in  a  piece  of  steel,  despite  his  ignorance  of  the  work  and  despite  his  dedaratioo 
of  such  ignorance,  and  without  particular  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi  be 
was  to  do  it,  was  injured  in  the  eye,  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  there 
was  contributory  negligence  on  his  part.  Hauser  «.  American  Smelling  cr  Refinmg 
Co.,  85  N.  J.  L.,  68s,  90  Atl.,  364  (1914).  Where  an  employee  young  and  just  begin- 
Ring  work  as  an  assistant  in  boiler  making  was  deprived  of  one  eye  while  holding  a 
toot  "dde  set"  in  the  cutting  off  of  rivets  by  anotJier,  I5.000  was  allowed,  it  bctog 
regarded  that  he  was  given  work  for  wUcb  he  was  not  engaged.  Chicago^  C  C.  fir 
SL  L.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Tekan,  j6  Ohio  Cir,  Ct,,  457  ( 1004)  •  Where  a  boy  was  kicked  by  a 
horse  known  to  be  vidous  while  hitching  it  to  a  wagon,  as  he  was  directed  by  an 
employee  in  authority,  and  as  a  result  suffered  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  and  other 
injuries,  $8,500  was  awarded.  Wyiocki  t.  Wisconsin  Lake  Ice  br  Cod  Co,,  lat  Wta^ 
q6,  08  N.  W.,  Q50  {1004). 

•  AsstTMPTtON  OF  Rkk.— An  employee  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  in  cutting  off  beada 
of  rivets  of  an  old  tank,  the  flying  off  of  these  being  a  frequent  occurrence.  Mcthm* 
old  V.  Standard  on  Co.,  69  N.  J.  L.,  445, 55  Att,  3^  (t90j),  .\n  employee  whose  eye 
was  destroyed  in  helping  a  blacksmith  to  cut  a  steel  bar  with  a  cold  chiad  had  ao 
worked  for  several  years,  and  was  deemed  to  be  fully  aware  of  danger.  Witliom 
GruMf  Tank  Works  v.  MeGee,  58  111.  App..  350  (iSqs)-  A  bladcwaith  injured  in  the 
eye  while  chipping  off  rivet  heads  with  a  defective  chisel  should,  if  he  believed  it 
unsale.  have  repaired  it  or  used  a  safe  one.  Modiagl  v.  Kaysing  Iron  (r  Pomtiry  Ca., 
84*  Mo„  587,  154  S,  W.,  TSi  (1913).  An  employer  Is  not  required  to  give  cspedftl 
warning  to  a  locomotive  fireman  whose  sight  Id  one  eye  is  destroyed  by  the  bunlJng 
id  the  feed  gjaas  of  a  lubricator,  such  not  being  regarded  as  particularly  dangeroiis. 
and  two-thirds  of  them  being  known  to  be  unscreened.  St.  Lom»,  /.  M.  fr  S.  tty. 
Co.  t.  Weill,  gj  Ark.,  tsj,  124  S.  W.,  534  (tgio).  A  locomotive  fireman  «bd  lost  the 
sight  of  oc^  eye  from  the  bursting  of  a  glass  water  ^ttgc  enclosed  in  a  capper  tube 
with  three  slits,  knew  that  one  with  a  wire  shield  was  better,  and  made  00  complaint. 
Missouri  ^N.A.R.  Co.  t.  Edwards,  106  Ark.,  574*  I54  S.  W..  loo, 4 N. C  C.  A..  %y> 
rtQt5).  An  employee  whose  eye  is  datroyed  by  a  "soap^hamroer **  ii  suppoaeil  to 
be  Abie  to  judge  of  the  atness  ol  small  tools.  Wacksmmtk  ».  Skam  BUOria  Crmm  Ca, . 
r  1 8  Mich..  375.  76  N,  W.,  497  (1898).  An  employee,  whose  eye  was  diestfoyed  vhiW 
cutting  a  rail,  had  used  a  chisel  which  be  taw  was  batlered.  Fordyu  ».  5f^W,  $f 
.\rk..  50J,  33  S.  W.,  161  ( i8g^0.  .^n  employee,  whoae  tight  was  destroyed  In  one  eye* 
•bouM  have  known  better  than  to  use  a  spike  maul,  inatead  ol  a  sledge  lUAmer, 
upon  a  chisel  to  cut  a  rail.  Uomtm  6r  T,  C.  Ry.  Co.  9,  Omrad,  6s  Tea..  6*7  (18(4). 
An  employee  injured  in  the  eye  by  a  fragment  from  the  bead  of  «  deftver  when 
ttruck  by  a  slerlge  hammer  nhtnild  have  sclcctetl  a  profier  tool,  or  have  ftmoved  the 
from  it  (suit  under  employen'  liability  Uw).    Waaimard  Iron  O.  ».  Mmkwt, 
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Amount  of  Damages  Awarded 

The  amount  of  damages  awarded  by  courts  of  law  for  the 
loss  or  impairment  of  sight,  in  one  or  both  eyes,  is  regu- 

iSj  Ala.,  310,  62  So.«  804,  6  ti.  C.  C.  A.,  i  (1913).  An  «anployee  injured  in  the  eye 
had  applied  too  heavy  a  hammer  upon  a  cold  chisel  to  ait  off  an  iron  pipe,  VUoux  v. 
Union  Construction  Co.,  107  Me*.  101,  77  Atl.,  636,  30  L.  R.  A.  (n.  s,),  80c  ii^io). 
Sight  of  an  eye  was  destroyed  by  a  tool  obviously  defective  (or  cutting  steel, 
togcUief  with  ncKlig^ence  of  a  fellow  servant.  Heffcren  ».  Northern  Pacific  R.  Ctf.,  45 
Minn..  471.  48  N,  W-  i,  5«6,  16  Am,  Neg.  Cas.,  154  (i8gr).  An  employee,  finding 
that  a  new  wheel  had  been  substituted  on  a  circular  saw  for  one  broken,  complained 
that  this  would  not  answer,  but  was  told  that  a  proper  one  would  soon  be  installed. 
Shortly  after  his  eye  was  put  out  by  a  block  ihrowTi  off.  A  jury  found  for  him,  but  a 
new  trial  was  ordered,  it  being  held  that  he  had  assumed  the  risk.  Untied  States 
Roiiing  Stock  Co.  v.  Chodwick,  35  111.  App.,  474  (1890).  A  blacksmith  who  while 
holding  a  heavy  iron  bar  again.st  a  boiler  as  holes  are  bdng  made  in  it  by  a  punching 
machine  is  injured  in  the  eye  from  a  sledge  hammer  in  the  hands  of  another  em- 
ployee, is  responsible  if  a  battered  tool  is  chosen  when  other  good  ones  are  available, 
and  which  should  have  been  seen.  Raufky  v.  Coltiau,  00  Mich.,  jt,  s»  ^-  W.«  350 
(189a).  An  employee  who  loses  the  sight  of  an  eye  from  a  fragment  from  a  drift 
pin,  which  was  frayed  and  battered,  there  being  plenty  of  good  pins  standing  by, 
should  have  known  of  the  danger.  Barrett  v.  Chicago  Bridge  fif  Iron  Co.,  181  lU. 
App.,  204  (1Q13).  A  boilcr-makcr,  whose  eye  was  destroyed  from  the  flying  up  of 
the  head  of  a  rivet  being  cut  off  from  a  sand  box,  was  held  to  have  been  carrying  on 
his  work  carelessly  in  the  use  of  a  hand  chisel  and  hammer,  and  to  have  adopted  an 
unsafe  method.  De  Coux  n.  K^ntwood  6*  jB,  My,  Co.,  129  La.,  i6i,  55  So.,  740  do"). 
An  employee  on  a  railroad  whose  eye  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  sptke  while 
removing  one  and  inserting  another,  was  regarded  as  responsible  for  the  selection. 
Alabama  Grait  Southern  Ry.  Co.  v,  Hudson,  64  Ala..  14J,  51  So..  599  {1909).  A  car- 
penter used  to  all  sorts  of  noils,  whose  eye  was  injured  by  the  flying  up  of  one  while 
working  in  a  poorly  lighted  place,  had  himself  to  blame.  Anderson  v.  Forrester- 
JVa«  Box  Co.,  103  Mo.  App.,  38a,  77  S.  W.,  486  (1903).  A  section  hand  who  suffered 
the  loss  of  an  eye  and  other  injuries  by  jumping  from  a  hand  car  to  avoid  a  coiUsioat 
had  token  it  out  on  a  foggy  day.  Intemationai  &•  G.  N.  Ry.  Co.  ».  Hester,  64  Tci., 
401  (18S5).  An  employee  struck  in  the  eye.  while  at  work  on  a  railway,  witk  a 
hammer  and  chisel  had  undertaken  work  different  from  that  for  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  Illinois  Central  R.  Co.  v.  Bravn,  107  III.  App.,  513  (1903).  Where  on 
employee  was  making  heads  for  rivets,  inserted  in  a  boiler,  by  holding  a  "set**  or 
form  over  them  while,  in  a  heated  condition,  they  were  struck  by  another  employee 
with  a  hammer,  and  had  one  eye  destroyed  by  a  piece  from  the  ^'set"  flying  up,  the 
employer  was  regarded  as  having  provided  reasonably  safe  took.  Chicago  &  A.  R. 
Co,  V,  Makoney^  4  111.  App.,  ^62  (1879).  An  employer  is  not  negligent  if  be  chooses 
what  seem  the  best  appliances,  though  injury  to  the  eye  results  therefrom.  El 
Paso  fir  5.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Folk,  roi  Tex.,  133,  105  S.  W.,  321  (1907).  See  also  100 
S.  W,.  tot .  Where  a  mkaa  in  asaisttng  in  breaking  botikkxs  too  large  to  pas  through 
a  screen  used  a  badly  worn  sledge  haauner,  and  in  a  shower  of  rock  which  flew  up 
had  one  eye  put  out,  it  was  held  that  emi^oyers  often  furnished  round-faced  ham- 
mers, which  were  considered  as  reasotkably  safe.  Sager  t.  Sanson  Mining  Ca^^  178 
Mo.  App.,  J03, 163  S.  W.,  762  (1914).  Where  the  sight  of  an  eye  was  destroyed  when 
a  splinter  was  thrown  off  from  a  saw  to  which  wood  was  being  fed,  no  guard  was 
considered  as  having  been  nec»saiy,  the  apparattis  already  having  been  "reason- 
ably" safe.  Arit.  Lumbtr  fir  Timber  Co.  v.  Siooney,  4  Ariz.,  366, 42  Pac,  952  (1895). 
Where  a  general  helper  was  directed  to  use  an  air  gun  to  chip  off  a  part  of  a  steel 
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lated  by  the  general  rules  for  the  measure  of  damages  for 
injuries  to  the  person.     Several  factors  are  taken  into 

bolter  head,  and  was  struck  m  the  eye  by  a  flying  steel  ihavinet  (he  appliance  irtA 
regarded  as  aot  a  cuMomary  one.  though  in  some  establishmrnl.s  such  were  cm- 
ployed  at  the  workers'  own  expense-  BUkki  v.  Staim  f  stand  Shififtmldimt  Co.,  147 
App.  D.,  687,  13?  N.  y.  !;>upp,,  564  f  loi  iK  Where  a  structural  iron  worker  had  as 
eye  destroyed  from  the  striking  of  a  chi&el  by  a.  maul  or  sledge  hanimer,  the  defects 
were  regarded  as  not  dUcnvcrable  by  inspection.  O'flofa  v.  Brawn  llaisHng  Mackht 
Co.f  96  C.  C.  A.,  550, 171  Fed,,  ai)A  ((qoo).  Where  an  cijpcncnced  boiler-maker  fws 
struck  in  the  eye  while  operating  a  metal  punching  machine,  it  was  regarded  as  not 
being  proved  where  the  piece  of  steel  came  from,  or  that  the  machine  was  defective. 
Rtnehan  v.  Mokr,  ijt  111,  App.,  .4S6  C1912).  Where  a  locomotis'e  fireman  su&toiticd 
injuries  to  hts  eyes  and  to  other  partii  in  an  explosion  uf  steam  and  tallow  frotn  an 
oil  cup.  he  was  required  to  show  that  the  appliances  were  defective,  and  that  he  waa 
himself  blaraclcsa.  luui  Tt$mcsser,  \\  ir  G.  R.  Co,  ?.  SUvHirt,  81  Tenn.,  43a  CiSat). 
A  railway  employee  injured  in  the  eye  and  elsewhere  must  establish  the  nei?lig«ice 
of  the  employer  in  furnishing  defective  tools.  Gettrnia  Railroad  Sr  Banking  Co^  9, 
Ndmi,  Si  Ga..  70, 9  S.  E..  1040.  so  Am.  St-  Rep..  loH.  14  Am.  Ncg.  Tas  .  i8i  (tSJlg). 
Wliere  an  employee  burning  rubbish  in  the  stove  of  a  railway  station  received  an 
injury  to  the  eye  from  the  sudden  issuing  forth  of  a  flame  caused  by  a  torpedo  wbich 
had  been  mixe<l  in,  no  evidence  was  found  to  sluiw  how  the  railway  wa*  resfwnaihile. 
Gittvestffn  <r  S.  A.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ch^jnofky  {Tc>t.  Civ.  App).  iSo  S,  W-.  141  (tgij). 
Where  a  carpenter  boring  holes  in  a  ceiling  in  a  very  dark  room,  and  lookiftjt  itp* 
was  blioded  in  one  eye  by  the  falling  into  it  of  riisty  trnn  or  rust,  il  was  hdd  thiil» 
though  better  light  had  l>cen  promi^  by  the  foreman,  the  negligence  of  the  to* 
ployer  was  not  the  proximate  cause,  the  accJdenl  being  one  M*ch  as  not  reaaoaably 
to  be  foreseen.  Armour  cf  Co.  p.  llarcraw,  at?  Fed.,  324,  7  N.  C  C.  A-,  jjj  (1914), 
Where  in  the  cutting  away  of  an  old  concrete  baxe  by  means  of  a  file  and  hamnwr  AA 
eye  WHS  deitroyexl  by  the  fl>'inK  up  of  a  piece  of  steel  or  concrete,  it  being  ciuuftd  tlttt 
the  file  was  not  rea-^onably  safe,  it  failed  to  lic  shown  that  this  cause,  and  no  other, 
wai  responsible.  Rogrrs  v.  Hammoml  Packinj^  Co..  107  Mo.  App.,  40*  150  i>  W  ,  550 
(tot 3).  Tlie  destruction  of  an  eye  throufh  the  flying  up  of  a  dowel  pointer  is  re- 
garde<l  as  a  (Hire  acddent.  and  not  the  n^ult  of  a  defect  in  the  machine  whence  it 
carae.  although  it  wa»  alleged  that  a  nut  therein  had  become  loose.  Fortman  v.  Cap- 
ptmt  145  Wis..  126,  178  N.  W..  866  (iqii).  A  lineman  of  six  year?'  experience  wa» 
«ngageiil  in  sawing  iron  lugs  frv>m  the  insulators  supporting  a  IroUry  line,  operating 
from  a  tower  which  was  isometimcs  above  and  ssometime*.  below  the  lugs,  and  which 
he  continued  to  use  when  found  too  low;  and  as  the  result  of  du^l  thrown  olF  in  the 
loit  the  sight  of  one  eye.  The  flying  of  the  dust  was  rcgardcrl  -as  a  cnmmoQ 
and  the  danger  of  a  kind  not  to  be  anticipated.  Nordsirdm  9.  SpokiU^  tr 
/.  E.  R.  O..  55  Wash.,  521.  lam  Pac.  800.  35  i-  »•  A.  (n.  s.),  ^64  <tuog).  Th* 
loss  of  an  eye  a»  the  resull  of  the  emptying  ol  a  bag  of  cement  h  purely  an  accident. 
IJamerm  t.  Commomweattk  Slee{  Co.,  1S6  III.  .\pp..  556  1 10 14)-  Lo!»  of  sight  in 
»n  eye  as  the  result  tif  the  striking  with  a  pick  a  croastie  in  which  had  lodged  lin- 
den, earth,  etc.,  covered  with  ice.  is  from  a  tiatural  occurrence,  Jtmn  r,  St^mikfrm 
Ry.  in  A'y.  175  Ky  .  455.  IQ4  S,  W..  55*  (igi7).  Where  a  boiler maker  in  work  on 
mne  old  flues  was  struck  in  the  eye  when  a  piece  broke  off,  the  aocvient  wa«  found 
to  be  wie  that  had  never  happened  before,  the  danger  only  being  evident  after  its 
occurreivce.  Grtai  Northern  Ry.  C0,  p.  /akmsffm,  us  C.  C.  A..  fSi.  207  Fed^  5JI 
(ton).  A  tectioo  hand  tamping  hdla&t  under  ties  was  pitruck  in  the  ejre  by  a  ptocv 
ol  steel  Off  flinty  QUarLc,  after  being  told  to  hurry  l>elorc  the  coming  of  a  train, 
CkkH**  R.I.(r  P.  R.  Co,  V.  Z7MAW.  .18  Okla..  7to.  1 14  f^ai  ^  87^  ( loi.i)  -Vn  cm- 
Okoving  a  cylinder  over  ridleni  by  mean<*'  of  a  winch.  In  ihr  in^titlLatitMk  of  a 
i*  offdoed  by  bis  forcmaa  to  icmovc  the  pawl  which  kept  it  bmm 
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msideration,  the  chief  of  which  are:  the  extent  of  present 
and  of  future  disability;  past  earning  power  of  the  injured 

rcvecsiDg  and  to  Uke  ihe  handle.  On  the  ipringtng  back  of  this  he  was  cauaed  to 
lose  an  eye.  It  was  held  that  the  foreman  was  not  acting  in  the  jtope  of  his  em- 
ploymeat*  B^ckman  v.  Ttrry  Comtructian  Co.,  157  App.  D„  661,  142  N.  Y.  Supp., 
64s  (lotj)'  In  rrapect  to  an  injury  from  the  use  of  a  cold  chLscl,  It  was  proved  that 
this  was  provided  by  the  foreman,  against  the  orders  of  the  employer,  it  alone 
supplying  tools.  Botoful  v.  Greai  Norihent  Ry.  Co.,  120C.  C,  A.,  624^  20J  Fed.,  485 
(iQi3).  Where  an  employee  was  struck  in  the  eye  from  hittiag  the  end  of  a  reamer 
with  a  handle,  as  directed,  it  was  held  that  this  was  but  a  detail  of  the  manner  of 
doing  the  work,  and  was  not  in  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  supcrliitendent. 
TummiruUo  v.  Pote  River  Skiphuilding  Co.,  206  Mass.,  ,)ii,  q3  N.  E.,  440  (19 to). 
Where  an  eye  was  struck  by  the  breaking  of  a  chisel  in  the  cutting  of  rivets  on  a 
boiler,  it  was  held  that  the  tool,  provided  by  the  person  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
work,  was  one  the  defects  of  which  could  not  be  discovered  by  ordinary  care,  and 
that  tt  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  there  had  been  negligence  in  the 
furnishing  of  proper  tools,  Mercer  v.  AUanik  Cffiisi  Line  R  Co^  154  N,  C,  sgg,  70 
S.  E..  742,  Ann.  Cas.,  191 2A,  102a,  2  N.  C.  C.  A.,  118  (ign).  A  railroad  company 
contracted  with  a  physician  to  maintain  a  hospital  for  its  employees,  reserving 
so  cents  from  the  monthly  wages  of  each.  An  employee  who  was  struck  In  the  eye 
by  a  piece  of  iron  claimed  to  have  lost  the  entire  sight  of  it  from  the  negligent  treat- 
ment a£forded.  It  was  held  that,  inasmuch  as  the  company,  holding  the  funds  of 
its  nnployecs  in  trust,  not  serv'ing  its  own  interest*,  and  the  phy^iidan  not  being  its 
agent,  was  really  engaged  in  a  charitable  endeavor,  It  was  not  liable.  Texas  Central 
.  Co,  V.  Zunrwait^  ro3  Tex.,  603,  132  S.  W.,  113,  30  L.  R.  A.  (n.  s.),  1206  (1910); 
erHng56Te3t.Civ.App.,  567, 121  S.  W.,  1133.  uaS.W..  U2, 
CoNTMBiTTORY  Negi-IGESce.— An  empbyec  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  splinter  from 
adjoining  sticker  machine  had  been  onployed  for  several  years  without  making 
complaint,  and  had  neglected  on  this  occasion  to  wear  elas%s.  Gorrey  v.  W.  P, 
Hurd  Co.,  177  Mich,,  iifr,  143  N.  W.,  6  (1913).  It  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  in  a 
suit  under  an  employers'  liability  law,  whether  an  employee  whose  eye  has  been 
injurcfl  wliilc  at  work  with  a  punch  and  die,  has  exercised  ordinary  care.  Buck  v. 
Rdsion  Steel  Car  Co.,  16  Ohio  N.  P.  (n.  s.),  a  (1914)-  A  guard  for  a  shuttle  which 
caused  injury  to  the  rye  was  alleged  to  be  unsafe,  but  had  been  selected  as  a  safe  one. 
PUrce  V.  Athnia  Cothn  MiUs,  79  Ga.,  782,  4  S.  E.,  3S1  (1887)^  Where  a  locomotive 
fireman  was  struck  in  the  eye  while  breaking  up  coal  with  a  pick  or  hammer,  which 
had  become  worn  and  roundecl,  it  was  held  that,  though  the  employer  had  been 
negtigent,  it  wa^  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  there  had  not  bMn  also  contributory 
QQpUgence  on  the  part  of  the  former  in  his  failure  to  ei:amine  the  tool  before  using. 
Lehman  v.  Ckkago,  SL  P.  £r  M.  Ry.  Co.,  140  Wis.,  407,  122  N.  W.,  1059  (1909).  A 
foreman  of  a  blasting  gang,  on  the  failure  of  several  blasts  to  cacplode,  poured  in  a 
fresh  charge  of  dynamite  from  a  can  in  a  hole  in  which  there  were  sparks  of  fire  not 
extinguished;  and  in  the  premature  explosion  following  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
besides  sustaining  other  injuries*  It  was  held  that,  though  a  cup  had  been  promised 
for  bis  use,  be  was  to  blame  for  attempting  such  dangerous  procedure,  HUman 
Land  6r  Iron  Ca.  v.  LMejokn,  33  Ky.  Law  Rep.,  983,  107  S,  W.,  736,  19  Am.  Ncg. 
Rep.,  251  (igo6).  Where  a  coal  miner,  inexperienced,  yet  of  mature  age,  and  pre- 
sumably of  average  intelligence,  sufTered  injury  in  the  eye  and  elsewhere  as  the 
result  of  his  taking  from  a  drill  hole  a  stick  of  dynamite  with  an  ignited  fuse  at- 
tached, it  was  not  required  of  the  employer  to  give  warning.  De  Prancesco  t.  Piney 
Mining  Co.,  76  W.  Va.,  756,  86  S.  E.,  777,  10  N.  C.  C.  A.,  1015  (1915).  Where  loss  cA 
sight  in  one  eye  and  other  injuries  were  sustained  as  the  result  of  a  dynamite  ex- 
ploeioD  in  a  mine,  contributory  negligecice  was  charged  against  the  sufferer,  though 
danuges  might  be  allowed  for  the  aggravation  of  the  wounds  from  the  want  of 
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party;  future  earning  power,  il  any;  preseot  age,  and 
general  ph\-sical  condition;  and  the  nmnbef  and  di 
of  relation  of  dependent  persotns.  The  foremost 
probably  the  lost  earning  capacity,  though  sometim< 
award  is  made  without  regard  lo  this,  but  merely  on  prin- 
dple»  Verdicts  are  usually  regarded  simply  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  deprivation  incurred,  and  as  nothing  more. 
There  is  often  evident  a  purpose  of  allowing  a  certain  sum. 
the  interest  on  which  may  he  looked  upon  as  an  annuity.^  h 
From  the  cases  involving  suits  for  injuries  to  the  eye,  ftfl 
appears  that  courts,  and  especially  juries,  are  generally 
inclined  to  grant  the  full  award  which  the  law  and  the  cit-j 
cumstances  permit,  this  being  all  the  more  likely  on 
complete  loss  of  vision,  ^-ith  its  consequences.  The  size  as : 
rule  depends  upon  the  extent  or  degree  of  injury  to 
sight,  there  sometimes  being  complications,  with  injui 
to  other  parts.  The  value  attached  to  the  sense  of  visi< 
may  be  indicated  from  the  comment  of  a  Court  in 
consideration  of  a  verdict  of  $20,000  for  the  loss  of  bol 
eyes  in  the  injured  person:  "It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
injury  more  serious  than  this.  He  is  not  only  deprix-ed 
his  earning  power,  but  of  that  sense  which  all  will  agree 

pnpet  sauuUcy  »pptiftooes  at  haad.   Smith  w.  Wtt^,  140  AU^  457«  4'  So^  8;i4»  9 

L.  R.  A,  (tt.  1.),  338  (1908).    See  also  i6o  AU.,  644.  40  So^  105- 

Fei.u>w  Service. — An  employee  on  a  nulroul  line  tutd  «n  eye  put  out  frotii  ikt 
throwtnir  <nit  of  tinsuitxble  firewood  frocn  a  ptusing  ensine.  Wkaalam  9,  Mmd  Kmr 
Sf  L^  F.  R.  Co.,  S  Ohio,  34Q  (1858) .  A  section  forcinan  had  the  sight  oif  ooe  tj9  d^ 
^tmyeH  liy  a  ptecc  of  coal,  to  which  an  order  was  attached,  thrown  ia  an 
manner  from  a  pasiiaj? oigine.  Card*,  Eddy,  120  Mo.»  $to,  7i  S.  W.,  079*  j6L. 
B06  ( iSos).  Ao  cmpJoyee  on  a  raOnMd  had  the  sight  of  one  eye  deaHoytd 
we  nf  il  defective  spile ^-rnaul  by  a  fellow  servant.  LiUl*  Rack  £r  Ft.  Sm£tk 
Bnfey,  35  Ark  .  607,  t ;  Am.  Ne«.  Cas.,  156  (1&80).  An  employe  in  k^  ^reo ; 
rarryinjt.  in  con)unct»on  with  another  anpJoyec,  molten  metnl  in  a  ladle  by  1 
a  rod  thfrtUKh  the  handle,  had  one  eye  destroyed  as  the  result  of  *on»e  of  it 
throuf^h  the  bottom  and  «p!ashini?  up,  due  to  the  conduct  of  his  com 
Ftnmdry  C0.  t.  B^Uey^  162  Ala..  6»).  50  So..  %4b  (iqoq).  Where  an  emplogpflt,  iHgAMr 
a  twitch  Cfupne  over  an  ash  pit,  sustained  the  loss  of  an  eye  and  othar  lajttftei  wl«l 
fOCM  OM  <»  it  opened  the  throttle  and  blew  out  <^teain«  it  was  a  qoeatioa  for  tht 
Ittfy  whethar  the  latter  had  bwful  buMnc«A  w  here  he  w^w.  LomttUU  fir  H.  k.  C«.^ 
Rickardttm,  roo  Ala  .  a.u.  14  So.,  900  (iSqj)  8eeal«o  Ltv^fn  r  tauirrilU ^ H,^t 
Co.  (Ala.),  75  So..  7  (loiy)  feyc  struck  by  piece  ol  metal  in  rcpairinjt  car).  ^ 

>  $«  J.  G.  Suthcriatid,  "Treatitie  on  the  Law  of  Damace*,'*  m^,  M  4$U  4St» 
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upon  contributes  more  to  life's  enjoyment  than  any  other."  * 
In  another  case  it  was  declared  with  respect  to  a  man  who 
had  been  blinded  in  both  eyes  that  he  **goes  sightless  to  his 
grave  .  .  .  and  gets  a  ver>^  poor  equivalent  for  the  con- 
stant deprivation  he  endures."  ^  The  means  and  resources 
of  the  defendant  naturally  have  a  place  in  the  determination 
of  the  sum  to  be  allowed,  a  practice  which,  as  we  might 
expect,  h£LS  the  most  frequent  illustrations  in  suits  against 
corporations.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  furthermore, 
higher  awards  generally  prevail  than  in  others,  there  being 
in  the  former  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  \iew  of  the 
matter.  Finally,  apart  from  the  liberalizing  influences, 
already  noted,  of  the  recently  enacted  employers'  liability 
laws,  there  has  been  a  common  tendency,  with  the  course  of 
time,  to  increase  the  awards  made. 

While  the  compensation  actually  afforded  for  injuries  to 
the  eye  varies  with  individual  cases,  there  are  four  classes 
which  may  be  distinguished,  depending  upon  the  extent 
of  the  damage  inflicted:  (i)  injuries  to  one  eye  such  as  to 
cause  partial  or  total  blindness  therein;  (2)  injuries  to 
one  eye,  together  with  injuries  to  other  parts  of  the  body; 
{3)  total  or  practically  total  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes,  or 
such  loss  in  one  eye  and  serious  impairment  of  that  in  the 
other;  and  (4)  injuries  to  both  eyes,  together  with  injuries  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  For  injury  to  one  eye  alone,  caus- 
ing its  destruction  or  the  considerable  impairment  of  its 
sight,  awards  range  from  $300  to  $12,000,  though  both  these 
extremes  are  exceptional.  The  usual  hmits  may  be  said  to 
be  from  $750  or  $1,000  to  $6,000  or  $7,500,  with  an  average 
perhaps  of  $2,500  or  $3,000.  Where  the  ocular  injury  is 
accompanied  with  other  injuries,  the  amount  is  increased 
proportionately  to  the  extent  of  the  additional  suffering. 
For  the  loss  or  serious  impairment  of  sight  in  both  eyes  or 
the  loss  of  one  and  the  impairment  of  the  second,  without 
injury  to  other  parts,  awards  range  from  Sr,2oo  to  $36,000 


t  Marxk  V.  Usk  Hardware  Ca.,  73  Wash.,  543.  132  Pac,  341  (igij). 

•  Stsams  f.  Rtidy,  33  HI.  App.,  246;  affirmed,  135  Ifl..  itg,  as  N.  E.,  76a  (i8go). 
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(with  an  occasional  lower  limit  of  $500  for  moderate 
pairment),  the  usual  bounds  being  from  $3,000  to  $20,000, 
with  $7,500  or  $10,000  as  an  average.  For  further  injuries 
the  amount  is  duly  enlarged.^ 

In  the  damages  thus  found  to  be  awarded,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  only  a  partial  realization  of  the  fundamental 
difference  between  injuries  to  one  eye,  whether  effecting 
its  complete  destruction  or  not,  and  injuries  to  both  eyes, 
the  real  detriment  involved  in  the  latter  case  being  far 
greater  than  that  involved  in  the  former.  Yet,  as  it  is,  it  is 
seeii  that,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  the  *' annuity** 
returned  for  the  loss  of  one  eye,  is,  on  the  average*  some- 
thing like  $150,  and  for  the  loss  of  both,  $400  or  more. 
Measured  in  terms  of  the  allowances  provided  for  by  the 
pension  laws  of  some  States,  the  indemnities  secured 
through  legal  action  for  injur>^  lo  the  sight  would  offer 
more  than  an  adequate  substitute  for  such  grants. 


I 
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General  Results  of  Suits  for  Damages 


In  the  foregoing  review  are  shown  in  what  circumstances 
indemnities  may  be  secured  for  injuries  to  the  eye  by  MC- 
tions  at  law,  and  what  sums  may  be  expected  therefrom. 
What  proportions  the  suits  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
such  injuries  received,  we  can  do  little  more  than  conjec- 
ture. So  far  as  industrial  employees  especially  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  probable  that,  ail  told,  the  awards  of  damages 
obtained  in  suits  represent  only  a  ver\'  limited  portion  of 
the  accidents  causing  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes   - 

•  For  tb*  lo«  of  lifihl  and  the  susuinjtuc  of  other  tnjuri«s.  $7.;ooo  ivm  dlowed«  tb« 
ptwktm  MnUiiff  cmpadty  of  the  injural  party  hnv-  ■  ^— -  f  is  a  week.  Wm^  t. 
FIttektf  (R- 1 ),  ri  Atl..  88t  (iQoo}.  An  instrutiiot>  it  U  miidic  oondder tlM 

pOMible  loM  of  ch«  secofid  eye  in  deUrmininx  a  x  l  ...  ..  reguvled  u  Jaipioptf, 
the  coipplaining  party  refilling  to  have  the  injured  eye  removed.  Fntmtm  t,  ITAmi 
CTer  Dv.  App,),  t4oS.  W.»4t3  (toia).  For  Lho  Iom  of  one  eye  tod  Um  iaqidlnBeiat 
of  the  other,  the  tttin  of  $175  hM,  u  we  have  ■een,  been  held  to  be  "fnniy  In- 
edequeie.**  For  the  loM  of  both  eyes,  $s7.5oo  hu  been  ooiulderad  to  be  luwitie^ 
iiiioi  daauga  thtmM  \tt  tMeeeed  onty  "in  the  caerdM  of  muonablc  and  sound 
JudflPBMnt"  D^p  Mimimt  6t  Drmmmi9  Co,  9.  FUi^mtU,  ai  Col .  SiJ*  4i  I'ac^  i*o, 
I J  Am.  Keg>  Caa^  6t5  (iSqs)- 
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and  it  is  upon  them  because  of  their  particular  liability  to 
such  injury,  and  because  of  their  general  pecuniary  condi- 
tion as  well,  that  the  situation  bears  most  hea\dly. 

A  number  of  cases  of  accidents,  it  is  to  be  remembered »  do 
not  reach  courts  of  record;  while  not  a  few  claims  are 
settled  or  compromised  out  of  court,  there  at  times  being  a 
stipulation  to  such  effect  entered  into  by  the  parties. 
Acceptance  of  beneEt  features  from  associations  of  em- 
ployees with  assistance  from  employers,  as  we  are  to  find 
later,  usually  has  the  force  of  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of 
suits;  while  some  employers  insure  themselves  against  suits 
by  employees.  In  many  instances  action  Is  not  attempted, 
no  doubt  by  very  reason  of  the  small  chance,  under  the 
established  rules  of  law,  of  a  favorable  outcome.  Such 
efforts  are,  furthermore,  in  very  considerable  degree  dis- 
couraged by  the  uncertainty,  delay,  and  expense  attendant 
upon  the  bringing  of  suits  J 

It  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  foregoing  considerations 
that  there  is  now  being  effected,  so  far  as  concerns  injuries 
to  workers  in  the  course  of  their  work,  a  different  form  of 
indemnity,  namely,  by  means  of  workingmen^s  compensa- 
tion laws,  soon  to  be  examined.  With  thus  the  removal  in 
large  part  of  the  occasion  for  suits  by  employees  against 
employers  for  such  injuries,  these  suits  will  become,  and 
in  fact  are  now  becoming,  of  rapidly  lessening  necessity. 

•  The  amuunt  of  damage}  obLafneKl  from  sctUeincnU  in  the  case  of  injury  to  both 
eyes,  as  found  for  s7.o  per  cent  of  the  railroad  employees  of  the  L'nitcd  States  from 
iijoS  to  igio,  averaged  $5,131  for  5  cases;  and  the  amuunt  from  settlement*  for  in- 
Juries  to  one  eye  averaged  $551  for  334  cases*  and  the  amount  from  judgments, 
$2,554  for  7  case*,  the  amount  to  a  large  extent  depending  on  previous  carmngs, 
Report  of  Employers'  Liability  and  WorkiuRmen's  Compensation  Commission. 
Sen.  Uoc,.  62nd  Cong,,  and  Scsa,,  lou.  i..  pp.  136-140.  From  onclhird  to  one- 
♦  sixth  of  the  amount  of  awards  i*  said  to  go  to  attorneys,  the  proportion  usually  being 
highest  in  case  of  the  full  prosecution  of  suits  in  court,  next  highest  in  case  of  settle- 
ments out  of  court,  and  lowest  in  case  of  settlements  without  suits. 


CHAPTER  XL 


INDEMNITIES  PAID  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  SIGHT;  THROUGH 
INSURANCE  POLICIES 


Benefits 


I 


Principles  of  Insurance  as  Applied  to 
Injuries  to  the  Eye 


The  next  form  of  indemmty  to  be  considered  in  conni 
with  the  loss  of  sight  is  that  otYered  through  insurance 
policies.  According  to  the  principle  underlying  all  forms  of 
insurance^  contributions  of  a  number  of  persons  are  made 
into  a  common  fund,  from  which,  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
particular  loss  or  misfortime  to  one,  there  is  afforded  relief, 
the  burden  thus  being  generally  distributed.  The  person 
entitled  to  benefit  is,  in  other  words,  required  to  subscribe  a 
sum,  small  in  comparison  with  his  possible  gain,  in  the  form 
of  a  premium,  which  assures  his  obtaining  special  assistance  h 
on  a  certain  contingency.  In  the  matter  of  injuries  to  the  fl 
eye,  there  is  concerned  the  branch  of  insurance  kno^Ti  a* 
accident  insurance,  and  perhaps  to  an  extent,  also  health 
insurance,  the  benefit  accruing  when  there  befalU  general 
disability  or  incapacitation,  or  a  specified  casualty. 

Indemnity  by  means  of  insurance  for  injury  to  the  sight 
represents  a  very  great  advance  over  that  secured  through 
legal  process.  In  one  are  avoided  the  expense,  uncertainty, 
and  delay  incident  to  the  other.  Indemmty  through 
insurance  is  without  cost  save  as  to  previous  con- 
tributions, and  is  prompt,  definite,  and  assured.  The 
beneficiary  may  know  exactly  what  sum  is  to  be  expected, 
and  under  what  conditions  it  is  to  be  had.  The  method 
becomes,  therefore,  an  even  more  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  giving  of  pensions.    It  turns  out  in  fact  to  he  the 
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most  desirable,  if  not  the  one  altogether  de.sirable,  form  of 
relief  to  persons  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight.  The  in- 
surance principle,  indeed,  contains  possibilities  hardly 
at  present  fully  reckoned,  and  promises  an  extension  as  a 
social  measure  only  the  begixming  of  which  we  are  probably 
now  in  a  position  to  observe.  As  insurance  is  broadened 
and  made  more  comprehensive  in  its  bearings,  indemnities 
will  become  more  and  more  common,  and  will  Anally,  we 
may  trust,  have  practically  exclusive  possession  of  the  field 
of  material  relief  for  the  blind. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  previously  hinted,  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  impediment  to  the  proposal  is  that  its  appU- 
cation  lies  mainly  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  we  must 
wait  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  till  it  can  in  reality 
be  T^idcly  considered  as  a  competitor  to  the  pjension  plan* 
For  the  bhjid  now  found  among  us  and  for  whom  no  pro- 
vision was  made  at  the  time  of  the  coming  on  of  their 
afiHctionj  it  may  not  be  availed  of. 

Yet,  though  the  plan  of  indemnification  by  means  of 
insiirance  pohcies  may  in  some  degree  be  regarded  as  but 
in  embrj'onic  shajTe,  so  far  as  it  may  hold  benefit  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  for  the  blind,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  this  plan  is  a  novel  one,  or  is  one  just  on  the  eve  of 
possible  inauguration.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  In  it  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes  has 
been  included,  this  begiJming  with  the  introduction  of 
disability  benefits.  So  far,  however,  as  the  population  in 
general  is  concerned,  the  measure  has  had  only  Umlted 
appUcation. 

Thus  far  private  accident  insurance  has  been  effected 
through  several  dilTerent  channels.  In  all  of  them  benefit 
in  a  certain  definite  sum  of  money  is  accorded  to  the  in- 
sured on  the  occurrence  of  total  disability,  in  wliich  may  be 
embraced  blindness  or  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  either  impliedly 
or  in  express  terms,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  occurrence  of 
partial  disability*  in  which  may  be  embraced  the  loss  of 
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one  eye  or  the  impairment  of  \ision  to  an  extent  not 
amounting  to  actual  blindness.  The  pioneer  form  is  through 
organizations  formed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  con- 
ducted on  a  purely  commercial  basis.  The  second  form  is 
through  the  insurance  features  of  fraternal  or  mutual 
orders.  Next  is  that  through  similar  activities  of  labor 
unions.  The  last  is  that  through  associations  of  employees, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  the  auspices  and  with  the 
assistance  of  employers.  In  addition  may  be  mentioned  the 
measures  of  indemnihcation  of  a  public  character,  which 
may  include  to  a  certain  extent  insurance  provisions. 
These  several  forms  are,  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  loss  of  sight,  now  to  receive  consideration,  the  private 
ones  in  the  present  chapter,  and  the  public  in  that  following. 

Insuhance  in  Regular  Accident  Companies 

.In  regular  casualty  and  accident  insurance  companies^ 
stock  or  mutual,  a  person,  by  the  advancement  at  fixed 
intervals  of  a  designated  sum  called  the  premium,  takes 
out  a  policy,  sometimes  for  a  few  months,  but  generally  in 
force  for  one  year  and  renewable  at  the  expiration  thereof, 
the  amount  of  which  the  insurer  obhgates  itself  to  pay  over 
on  satisfactory  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  a  disabling  acci- 
dent. The  matter  is  governed  by  the  general  rules  of  acci* 
dent  insurance,  with  more  or  less  of  legal  regulations, 
which  have  increased  in  the  course  of  the  years.  As  a 
usual  thing,  the  loss  or  serious  impairment  of  sight  in 
both  eyes  is  included  in  total  disability^  and  that  in  one 
eye  in  partial  disability;  but  in  many  instances  the 
policies  provirie  a  special  indemnity  for  loss  of  sight  in 
one  or  both  eyes.*  When  ** total  and  permanent*'  loss  ol 
sight  is  pro\ided  for,  recover>'  is  generally  possible  on  the 

•  S«*  (Jeonfc  RJcharH*.  **TreatiM:  on  the  Law  of  F  '  tgog,  p.  $sx;  If.  B. 

Fuller,  '*Liiw  uf  AcuMcnt  ami  Employers'  LiabUit  '  igii.  pp,  J4,  4j, 

356;  F.  H,  Bacvm,  "TrcaliM!  on  (he  Law  o(  Life  and  .At^viiciu  lu^urancc,"  ctf .  toi7. 
P-  9t  if  $0^'  S4\'t  Am.  &  Enf.  Enc  of  Law,  rd,  li^,  i.,  p.  loi;  Corpnt  /mm,  19114 
U  P  46« 
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loss  of  one  eye;  but  if  the  reference  is  to  both  eyes,  there 
may  be  none  for  the  loss  of  a  single  eye.^  In  case  sight  in 
one  eye  is  akeady  gone,  the  loss  of  that  in  the  second  is 

I  sometimes  taken  as  full  blindness.  *  According  to  the  *'  stand- 
ard" policy  now  prevailing,  the  disability  must  arise  from 
"external,  violent,  and  accidental"  means,  thus  precluding 
damage  from  disease.'  In  some  of  the  larger  companies, 
however^  there  are  health  policies  which  recognize  blindness 
in  both  eyes  caused  by  disease  as  a  permanent  disability,  and 
provide  pa>Tnent  therefor,  which  may  be  a  sum  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  allowed  in  the  case  of  accidents.'* 
The  amount  of  comj>ensation  allowed  for  blindness  in 
both  eyes,  especially  if  directly  mentioned,  is  usually  in  the 
I  standanl  companies  from  $5,000  or  $7,500  to  $15,000,  and 
^P  for  blindness  in  one  eye  one-third  or  one-half  as  much.  It 
i       may  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum;  or  a  certain  proportionate  sum 

'Where  a  ixjlky  provided  for  the  i>ayment  of  $1,500  for  total  permanent  tJis- 
ability,  including  the  loss  of  sight  in  "both  eyes,"  recovery  of  one-h&l£  thisreof  for 
the  loss  of  one  eye  was  not  allowed.     Fkillipy  v.  Homrste^trs,  r40  lown^  s6a.  i>8 
^m    N.  W.,  8S0  (1908). 

^H  >  A  person  with  but  one  e)'c  took  out  a  policy  for  f  1,000,  in  which  the  'pemiftoent 
^"^  loss  of  both  eyes  was  specified,  from  an  aj>ent  who  knew  of  his  condition;  and  subse- 
quently Io»l  the  sight  of  the  remAJiiin^  eye.  It  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
recovery  of  the  full  sum,  inasmuch  as  no  fraud  had  been  practiced,  and  it  had  been 
hiA  expectation  to  be  30  insured,  the  agent  thus  binding  the  principal,  <lespite  the 
dnim  of  the  latter  that  the  agent  had  no  power  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
RiAmpkreys  c  NoHanal  Benefit  Assitciation,  134  Pa.,  264,  20  Atl.,  1047,  it  L.  R.  A., 
564  (i8qi).  a  person  who,  in  unloading  rails,  had,  from  the  flying  up  of  a  piece 
of  iron  or  other  hard  substance,  the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed,  and  also  that  of  the 
other  from  ensuing  indammation,  wa^  held  entitled  to  the  amount  of  his  {>olicy, 
namely.  $1 ,500,  the  result  being  regarded  as  due  to  external,  violent,  and  acddcntai 
means.  Aetna  Life  Tnstirtmce  Co.  v.  Grifin  (Tex.  Civ.  App.),  133  S.  W..  4.ja  (1^09). 
A  policy  of  1 1. 000  is  payable  on  the  lou  of  sight  in  one  eye  from  the  entering  into 
it  of  sand,  dust,  or  other  matter.  Intematumal  Trarders  Asm,  v.  Rogtrs  (Ter.  Civ. 
App,)^  i6i  S.  W,.  421  (1914). 

s  Where  a  person  whi>,  already  suffering  from  cataract.  ha<I  a  policy  providing  for 
$1,500  on  the  "irrecoverable  and  entire  lo**  of  one  eye."  fell  from  a  train,  and  had 
the  sight  of  one  eye  destroyed,  the  injury  was  held  not  to  have  come  independently. 
Penn  v.  Stattdard  Life  it^surati£f  Co.,  158  N.  C,  2q,  73  S.  E..  qo;  160  N.  C.,  .joo.  76 
S.  E.,  26?  (1Q12). 

*  In  an  insurance  policy  it  was  provided  that  for  total  or  partial  disability  caused 
by  septic  matter  introduced  into  the  system  through  wounds  suffered  in  professtormi 
occupations  there  would  be  paid  a  weekly  allowance  of  $.^5,  together  with  the 
finndpal  sum  of  $s,ooo.  besides  a  certain  accumulated  sum.  A  physician  was  ac- 
cordingly allowed  to  recover  $7,500,  who  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  through  sy- 
philitic blood  poisoning  occasioned  in  an  operation  in  an  obstetrical  case.  Maryland 
Canity  Co.  v.  Okk,  120  Md.,  371.  87  AU.,  763  (igo8). 
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may  be  allowed  for  one  or  more  years,  or  during  the  period 
of  disability,  which  with  blindness  means  for  life.  _ 

The  premium  charged  for  accident  insurance  by  private  ( 
companies  is  in  general  from  $3  to  S20  per  Si, 000  of  in- 
surance.    This  premium   depends  almost   entirely    upog  ^ 
the  kind  of  occupation  in  which  the  insured  is  engaged,^ 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  degree  of  exposure  to  injuries 
therein,    the  gradations  covering   a  considerable    scale.'  ^ 
The  lowest  rates  are  for  persons  in  professional  or  mer^fl 
cantile    vocations,    the    next    for  those    in   trades   or   in 
the    superintendence  of  industries,   and  the    highest  for 
those  employed  in  industry,* 

It  may  be  added  here  that  insurance  against  blindness] 
is  not  now  confined  to  the  regular  accident  companies.  A' 
practice  of  recent  development  among  old  line  life  insurance 
companies,  and  at  present  becoming  of  increasing  extent, 
is  the  allowing  of  benefits  on  ordinary  policies  for  disa-i 
bill  ties  when  total  and  permanent.  In  this  arrangement, 
as  a  rule  it  is  provided  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  such  disa- 
bility, which  the  loss  of  sight  is  often  stipulated  to  con-i 
stitute,  there  be,  without  impairment  of  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  at  death  or  on  the  maturity  of  the  policy,  and  with 

J  In  the  simplest  form,  the  rale  per  $t,ooo  of  insurance  15  $5  for  "select' 
$6  tor  "jwdferred,"  $7.50  for  "ordiiiary/*  $10  Cor  **roodiuin/'  $11,50  for  **i| 
lis  for  " hazardous/*  mud  $ao  for  *'e«tr»-hajtardous/'    In  cenoin  standud 
the  rate  per  $10,000  b  $35  for  **  select  and  preferred/'  Ijs  for  "edctrm  preferred,"' ud 
$4^.50  for  "ordin&iy."    In  others  the  rate  per  Sr^soo  is  $62.50  for  **9dect  ■oH 
prelerred/'  $73.50  for  "eitra  preferred.*'  and  $80.00  for  •'ordinary"  (with  tttghcljr 
higher  amounts  for  persona  between  fifty-one  and  fi/ty-five  years  of  aKe)«  with  to 
allowanoe  of  $3,500  for  loss  of  sight  from  disease.     For  tempormry  diWbOitir  a 
weekly  indemnity  is  granted.    The  prindpal  sum  may  usually  be  paid  in  IJ]ataQ> 
meoti  if  desired.    Medical  attention  is  also  included  to  a  larye  extent.    XI  tht  ktimy 
occurs  in  transportatiofi  or  Irom  a  fire  in  a  buildiof  doubto  iodoraohy  b  gMnrdly 
allowed.    "  Traveler's  insurance"  is  usually  at  the  rate  of  ts  caOM  a  day,  irtth  a 
weekjy  indemnity  for  tot^l  disability  of  $1150  for  not  more  than  one  y«ar.  a»J  lorj 
partial  disability  of  $6.35  for  not  more  than  &x  months. 

«  The  last  named  class  are  often  compelled  to  pay  veiy  bicb  prosimw  tar 
insurance,  espvdaify  if  in  the  exerdse  of  what  are  rotardod  at  daQ| 
in  respect  to  cetain  oi  which  they  are  not  accepted  at  all.    In  toB 
ance  may  be  purchased  by  wc»Hcingmcn  at  amounts  ranging  frooi  fi  t^  $*'-IS  ^ 
month,  with  monthly  payments  of  from  $15  to  $35,  or  in  exceptional  Imtaoos  d 
iBore.  for  partial  dfaiabiHty;  and  of  a  sum  cquivaleDt  to  dcsth  beoefiti  for  loCd 
diaability,  or  for  the  Iom  oi  both  eyes,  which  may  be  from  $500  to  fi^ 
different  rates  and  benefits  turning  upon  the  natwe  of  the  occupaljoo 
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the  wai\'ing  of  all  further  premiums,  allowed  a  certain  sum 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  for  persons  under  sixty  years 
of  age  is  at  a  rate  of  not  exceeding  $10  a  month  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance  carried.* 

Considered  as  '*  annuities,"  the  sums  received  from  in- 
surance companies  for  the  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes  do  not, 
except  among  the  classes  held  most  desirable  for  insurance, 
reach  the  level  attained  by  indemnities  secured  through 
legal  action.  It  appears  also  that  persons  employed  in 
industries  in  which  injuries  to  the  eye  are  especially  likely 
to  occur,  are  aliordedj  so  far  as  commercial  insurance  is 
concerned,  but  little  protection.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons receiving  indemnities  from  accident  or  casualty,  or 
from  life  insurance,  companies  each  year  by  reason  of  loss 
of  sight  in  both  eyes,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  probably 
small.  A  considerable  number  of  claims,  however,  are  paid 
for  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye. 

Insurance  through  Fraternal  and  Similar  Orders 

The  next  form  of  insurance  to  be  examined  is  that  through 
mutual  associations,  in  which  assistance  in  the  form  of  bene- 
fits is  allowed  to  members  on  the  occurrence  of  certain 
eventualities,  among  which  is  generaUy  disability,  includ- 
ing blindness.  These  societies  are  largely  fraternal  orders, 
the  issuing  of  such  insurance  being  often  one  of  their  chief 
features,  though  certain  of  the  most  considerable  and  best 
known  ones  are  without  it.  This  form  of  benefit  is  found  in 
particular  among  immigrant  peoples,  frequently  in  connec- 
tion %vith  a  religious  body.  There  are  also  a  number  of  or- 
ders of  local  cliaracter,  as  well  as  organizations  which  are 
Uttle  more  than  social  clubs,  ha\ing  similar  relief  features. 
Benefit  payments  in  all  such  societies  come  either  from 
regular  contributions  or  from  assessments  upon  the  mem- 
bers.   Most  of  them  are  subject  to  certain  legal  regulation, 

'  In  some  cases,  to  aeoire  the  disability  benefit,  an  extra  sum.  as  Si,  is  to  be 
added  to  ibe  regular  premium.  For  persons  over  sixty,  beoefit^  ure  also  sometinifes 
alkrwed.  though  not  so  great. 
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So  far  as  regular  provision  is  made  in  these  organizations, 
insurance  is  usually  offered  at  the  rate  of  $15  or  $18  per 
$1^000,  except  with  respect  to  industrial  employees,  for 
whom  rates  are  somewhat  higher.^  The  amount  nominally 
allowed  for  disability  seldom  exceeds  $6  or  $8  a  week,  some- 
times much  less;  and  may  continue  only  for  a  limited  period, 
and  not  through  life,  though  in  a  few  cases  a  pension  of 
from  $130  to  $300  is  purported  to  be  given  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  disability.  Sometimes  the  same  bene6.ts  arc 
granted  for  total  disability  as  for  death,  or  a  lump  sura  the 
maximum  of  which  is  $1,000,  with  i3erhaps  a  proportionate 
part,  as  one- fourth,  for  partial  disability  in  the  loss  of  one 
eye.' 

The  benefits  afforded  in  this  form  of  insurance  do  not 
except  perhaps  with  respect  to  wage-earners,  appear  to  he 
quite  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  commercial  companies, 
though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  cost  in  the  former 
is  in  general  correspondingly  less.  The  total  number  of  poli- 
cies in  the  organizations  referretl  to  is  over  six  million, 
but  we  do  not  have  information  as  to  the  number  recei\'ing 
assistance  because  of  blindness.  We  may  doubt  whether  any 
but  a  very  small  proportion  receive  substantial  benefit.* 

>  The  at>ersdiu?  expenses  of  both  fraternal  and  labor  orders  are  often  difficult  u^ 
detcnnitie;  and  the  limits  of  thrir  Uabiltty  are  not  always  exact. 

•  Where  the  Insured  paxty  becume  totaJly  blind  as  the  result  of  an  acddenl  to  om 
tyt  sad  sympathetic  mfection  of  the  olher,  he  was  hdd  tu  coinc  within  the  meaiUQi 
of  the  clause  that  a  "member  who  shall  find  lucnsclf  incjir^ble  of  working  by  reuou 
€f  lickness  or  accident  shall  receive  the  sum  of  1$  per  week/'  it  bcutg  regarded  ai 
Immaterial  whether  the  ori^nal  cause  was  sickness  or  accident,  »nd  the  datm  of  ite 
defendant  that  benefits  should  continue  only  during  a  slate  of  iickn«M  iatmediaidKy 
dtw  to  an  tcdd^ni  bda«  rejected.  Moit  v.  Socim  dt  Bim,hism^u  St,  J*tm  B^fiUtt^ 
167  Mass.«  208,  45  N.  E.,  74Q.  js  L.  R.  A.,  736  (1897)-  An  insured  party  luvtiiffa 
policy  in  a  fraternal  association  with  benefit  features,  by  which  $t«000  was  allowed 
for  death,  and  one- fourth  thereof  for  the  loss  of  one  eye  by  acddeat,  wma  held  to  be 
entitled  to  recover  for  »mch  loss  as  from  accident,  and  not  frotn  diieMc«  when  ft  »•• 
due  to  the  rubbing  of  the  eye.  in  which  gonorrhea  later  appeared,  beoauae  til  ibc 
splashing  in  of  suds  in  the  washing  of  dothes.  SidlitoH  t,  Uodtm  Brciktrkmi  ^ 
Amtrua,  167  Mkh  ,  514,  ijj  N.  W„  4H6,  Aim.  Cas.,  iqiiA,  nt6  (igii). 

*  Out  of  r,97j  blind  person*  investigated  in  Pennsylvania,  only  14.  of  O.J 
were  found  tu  have  received  benefits  from  fraternal  organixalious  or 
employees.    Report  of  Peniuylvanfa  tnatitution.  1000.  P-  as- 
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Insurance  through  Benefit  Features  m  Labor  Unions 

Akin  to  the  insurance  schemes  of  mutual  associations, 
but  often  on  a  really  larger  scale,  are  the  benefit  or  in- 
surance features  of  labor  unions.  Among  a  number  of 
such  unions,  particularly  the  largest  and  strongest,  either 
a  direct  allowance  is  made  to  members  on  disability,  or 
an  insurance  policy  is  provided  through  their  machinery. 
For  total  disability,  as  constituting  which  blindness  is  in 
many  instances  specifically  mentioned,  the  amount  granted, 
sometimes  the  same  as  that  for  death,  takes  a  broad 
range,  with  the  extremes  $25  and  $4,500,  but  with  the 
usual  limitations  S300  or  $400  and  $1,000,  the  sum  in  a 
particular  case  depending  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  union,  as  well  as  upon  the  length 
of  membership  and  the  kind  of  insurance  maintained  in 
different  ones.  Sometimes  periodical  disability  allowances 
are  made  for  a  time,  these  averaging  under  S5  a  week  for 
complete  disability,  and  one- third  as  much  for  partial  As  a 
rule  membership  for  a  minimum  length  of  time  is  required 

■  before  the  benefit  features  become  applicable.  Annual  dues 
in  the  unions,  it  may  be  stated,  are  usually  from  $1  to  $16, 
while  the  cost  of  straight  insurance  is  as  a  general  thing 
from  $t8  to  $35  per  $t,ooo.^ 

'  The  amount  allc^wed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  for  totaJ  blind- 
ness has  been  $4,500,  with  $1,500  for  pailial;  by  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
from  $1,000  to  $3,000,  depending  on  the  amount  of  insurance  carried:  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemcn,  from  $500  to  $3,000,  depending  on 
tlie  amount;  by  the  Railway  Mail  Association,  $3,000  for  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  with 
$x.ooo  for  one;  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  from  $500  to  $1,350, 
depending  on  the  form  of  iDSur&nce;  by  the  Switchmen's  Union,  from  $300  to  $1,300. 
depending  on  the  form;  by  the  Tntemational  Brotbcrhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  from  $500  to  $1,000,  depending  on  the  grade;  by  the  Brotherhood  of 

I  Railway  Carmen,  from  $250  to  $r,ooo:  Ijy  the  Amalgamated  Sodety  of  Eng!neer«. 
from  $300  to  $600  (for  the  loss  or  impairment  of  sightl,  depending  on  the  grade; 
by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees.  $100; 
by  the  Cigar  Nfakcrs  Internationa]  Union,  from  $150  to  $500,  d^xnding  on  length 
of  membership;  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  from  $175 
to  $700,  depending  00  the  grade;  by  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  from  $100  to  $400,  depending  on  length  of  membership;  by  the  Amalga- 
mafe<i  Class  Workers  Union,  from  $5.  to  $100.  dcpcndine  on  the  grade;  by  the  Iron 
Molders  Union,  from  $100  to  $700,  depending  on  length  of  memlver^hip;  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers,  from  $25  to  $200,  de- 
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There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  locals  in  vanous 
unions  which  allow  spedal  benefits  for  disability,  commonly 
from  $40  to  $100.     There  are  many  unions^  moreover, 
having  sickness  benefits,  which  in  certain  instances  may 
perhaps  be  made  to  apply  to  accidents  to  the  sight     In 
them  relief  may  range  from  $2  to  $15,  but  more  often  from 
$3  to  $6,  a  week,  and  usually  for  not  more  than  six  or  eight  _ 
weeks;  while  dues  are  somewhat  less  than  in  unions  offering  ■ 
special  accident   benefits.      Finally,  among  employees  in 
particular  industries  not  organized  into  unions,  there  arc — 
a  number    of   benefit  societies,   some  of   which  provide  ■ 
small  allowances  for  disability,   the  dues  in  such  being 
considerably  less  than  the  dues  in  regular  unions. 

The  relief  allowed  through  union  benefits  shows,  on  the 
whole,    much    correspondence    to    that    of    the   fraternal 
associations,  w^hile  at  its  best  it  does  not  compare  un-  _ 
favorably    with    that    of    regular    insurance    companies.  J 
The  number  of  persons  receiving  aid  because  of  blindness 
cannot  be  fixed  upon,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  great.* 


InSXTRANCE    THROUGH    BENEFITS    FROM    ASSOCIATIONS 

Employees  with  Assistance  of  Employers 


By 
large 


a  number  of  industrial  establishments,   especially 
corporations,    employing   considerable   numbers   of 


on  leasth  of  memberslilp;  by  the  InleroatioiuJ  Spinoers  Uaioo,  $150;  fay 
the  Woodworkers  Int^national  Union  of  Aroeriai,  from  1 150  to  $250,  ***p*'**<»ifl 
00  leoiith  of  membenhip;  by  the  Alkatic  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  Ijoo;  and  hr  Uw 
L«ke  Seamen '«  Union,  from  f  so  to  Sjioo. 

1  Where  In  two  policies  of  li,soo  each  "ha  of  sight"  was  included  v»kim$  ibt 
acddents  enumerated  as  diMbling  one  from  following  his  rqpJar  vocation,  ft  wia 
held  to  app^.  under  a  liberal  Interpretation,  to  the  lotft  of  light  in  but  one  eye. 
dopile  tlie  fact  that  a  dause  referring  to  one  or  both  eyes  was  adopted  afto-  iW 
occurrence  of  the  acdiJent.  U^yn^  r  Locomotive  Engineers*  Mmtmai  Lift  mtd 
AccidmUmMrOMC*  Asiociaiion,  14  Utah,  45^.  47  Pac,  lojo;  16  Utah.  145*  51  Pac, 
^SQ.  60  Am.  St.  Rep,«  607  (iSq?)-  Where  a  potiqf  provided  for  the  payment  gl 
$1,100  for  total  disability,  induding  btindneu,  no  mention  bclnir  made  of  the  losa 
of  a  tlaght  eye.  but  only  of  physical  disqualification,  and  one  eye  was  «0  injurad  M 
to  cause  disqu»li6caUon  for  ooadaued  work,  it  was  bdd  tliai  the 
diiBbUity"  was  intended  to  cover  those  disabiHtin  not  sped6edt  the 
that  it  was  oat  meant  to  refer  to  any  parts  exprcs^y  mentioned  being  r^pdttL 
SmtthmtnU  Umum  of  North  Americav.  Colekome,  237  111  ,  561.  &t  N.  E..  696  (ti 
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workers,    there   have   been   instituted   among    employees 
organizations  with  benefit  features,  under  the  name  of  em- 
ployees* mutual  associations,  or  under  a  similar  appellation. 
The  plan  has  originated  with,  and  has  been  offered  by,  the 
establishments  as  a  measure  of  assistance  to  injured  em- 
ployees, the  aim  being  primarily  the  creation  of  relief  de- 
partments.'   These  associations  are  thus  of  less  voluntary 
cJiaracter  than  the  organizations  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering.   The  main  practical  difference  between  the  benefits 
from  them  and  the  benefits  from  ordinary  labor  unions,  is 
that  the  former  are  usually  conferred  under  the  auspices 
and  wth  the  hnancial  help  of  the  employers  concerned, 
while  the  latter  are  not.    In  the  associations  membership 
is  strongly  urged,  in  a  small  number  being  made  compul- 
sory, though  at  the  same  time  there  are  certain  conditions 
as  to  admittance,  including  age,  term  of  semcCj  physical 
capacity,   etc.     Operating  expenses  are  generally  borne 
by    the    corporations;  but   the   actual    admim'stration    is 
conducted  in  large  part  by  the  employees  directly,  the 
extent  of  their  control  often  depending  upon  the  extent 
of  their  advances  to  the  reUef  funds.     In  some  instances 
contributions  for  these  funds  come  from  the  employees 
alone;  in  others  they  are  furnished  jointly  by  both  parties; 
and  in  others  still  they  are  supplied  practically  entirely 
by  the  employers.    On  the  whole*  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  receipts  for  benefit  purposes  are  derived 
from  employees.    In  nearly  ail  cases  pro\ision  is  made  for 
disability  from  accidents  arising  in  the  course  of  work* 
which   frequently  includes  accidents  occurring  in  going 
to  and  from  work;  and  there  is  due  application  to  the 
loss   of   sight,    which    is   sometimes   directly   mentioned. 
In  general  the  acceptance  of  benefit  constitutes  a  waiver 
or  release  as  to  the  prosecution  of  any  legal  claims. 

The  indemnity  allowed  for  total  disability  may  be  paid 
in  a  lump  sum,  or  in  allowances  at  stated  intervals.  If 
the  former,  the  amoimt,  in  case  the  loss  of  vision  is  sped- 

1  la  many  otses  all  payments  are  forfeited  on  the  leaving  of  the  employment. 
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fied,  lies  between  the  extremes  of  $60  and  $4,000,  but  witli 
more  coniition  limits  of  $250  and  $1,000,  as  regards  both 
eyes,  and  perhaps  one-half  or  one-fourth  as  much  as  regards 
one  eye.  Occasionally  the  allowance  is  a  certain  propor- 
tionate part  of  pre\ious  annual  wages,  as  one-half  or  one- 
third  for  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  and  a  smaller  part  for  the  loss 
of  one.  Where  payment  is  made  periodically,  the  amount 
for  the  loss  of  both  eyes  may  be  a  similar  pro|X)rtionate 
part  of  the  previous  wages,  or  may  be  between  the  limits 
of  $1  and  $1 5,  usually  $6  or  $7,  a  week,  continuing  from  one- 
third  or  one-half  of  a  year  to  four  or  six  years,  or  even 
more  years,  and  sometimes  a  reduced  sum  indefinitely 
thereafter;  with  proportionate  amounts  for  the  loss  of 
one  eye.  In  a  few  cases  benefits  are  paid  for  a  specified 
number  of  weeks,  but  the  total  amount  may  not  exceed  a 
fixed  sum  or  a  certain  proportionate  part  of  former  wages. 
In  other  cases  a  pension  is  granted,  based  upon  a  small 
percentage  of  the  wages  for  each  year  of  a  certain  number 
of  years,  this  often  being  for  each  year  of  service  i.o  per 
cent  of  the  average  monthly  wages  for  the  ten  years  preced- 
ing. In  some  cases  the  rates  for  temporary  disability  apply 
to  total  disability  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Where  the 
pavment  is  to  continue  only  a  certain  number  of  weeks, 
the  basis  is  usually  that  of  sickness  benefits.  In  some  cor- 
porations there  are  other  systems,  in  a  number  benefits 
being  allowed  at  discretion.  In  certain  cases  the  same  pro- 
visions are  adopted  as  those  contained  in  the  workingmcn*s 
compensation  laws  in  the  State  in  which  operations  arc 
conducted.^ 

*■  The  amount  allowed  for  toUJ  duability  by  certain  raiiroad  aimfiafiics  hiia  bran  m 
follnws:  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michijran  SouUiern,  ffom  $500  lo  ft, 000:  by  tW 
Qncfniviti,  Knmilton  &:  Dayton,  from  Itod  to  $1,000;  by  the  Uockinx  Vall^,  fnoi 
|r35  to  li.oooL  l>y  the  Ann  Arbor,  from  $250  lo  |»,ooo,  by  the  Ch"-^^'^  ^■  kHmnt 
onc^half  of  waees  for  50  weeks,  but  not  in  excess  of  $1,000:  by  thr  .ajt 

Line  (in  port),  $5  a  month;  by  the  Pennsylvania  (in  part),  from  s<>  •  >o  a 

<tay  for  one  year,  and  tuie  half  such  amount  thereafter;  by  the  Baltiaiorv  4  Ofai» 
(in  part),  from  $0  cent^  lo  $}  50  a  day  for  one-half  year,  and  one-hdl  thereafter} 
by  Uie  Atlantic  Coast  Line  (In  part),  Pennsylvania  (in  part).  Baltimore  ft  0U6 
(in  put),  DeUware,  L&cka wanna  &  Western.  Philadelphia  Jk  Reading  Hfinoii 
Central.  Atdusoo.  Topeka  &  Santa  F^.  Chicap),  Rock  laUod  k  Pkdfic.  CUc^O 
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The  dues  paid  by  employees  have  a  considerable  range, 
extending  from  lo  cents  to  25  cents  a  week,  but  averaging 
about  50  cents  a  months  these  being  as  a  rule  deducted 
from  wages.  In  some  corporations  different  rates  are 
offered,  allowing  the  variations  in  size  of  the  benefits 
received. 

It  may  be  added  that  with  respect  to  some  establishments, 
there  Ls  written  liability  insurance  for  the  employees  as  a 
whole,  or  ''blanket  insurance/*  by  general  or  by  special 
casualty  companies.  For  total  disability,  including  loss 
of  sight  in  both  eyes,  a  sum  equal  to  one  or  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  pre\ious  annual  wages,  or  a  maximum  sum  of 
$1,500,  is  allowed,  and  for  the  loss  of  one  eye,  often  a  sum 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  pre\ious  wages,  or  a  maximuio  sum 
of  $200.  Premiums  are  retained  from  the  wages,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  certain  amount  by  the  employer.  A  num- 
ber of  coiporations,  furthermore,  through  the  medium  of 
group  insurance,  so  called,  without  cost  to  employees, 
but  in  recognition  of  length  of  service,  are  now  pro\'iding 
insurance  against  accidental  injuries,  including  loss  of 
sight.  A  form  of  this  insurance  applies  to  employees 
outside  of  their  occupation,  thus  supplementing  the  work- 
ingmen's  compensation  laws,  and  securing  protection  for 
the  entire  time.    On  the  other  hand,  some  corporations, 

&  Northwestern,  Chic&go,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Oin&ha,  Union  Padfiic.  and 
Oregon  Short  Line,  a  monthly  pension  equal ♦  for  cvety  year  of  service,  to  i.o  per 
cent  of  average  monthly  wages  for  ten  years  prccedinR.  Other  lines  have  had  daflTcr- 
cnt  systems.  By  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  including  the  Bessemer  flf  Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  the  amount  for  total  disAbtlity  has  been  75  cents  a  day,  or  |i  for  married 
persoQSg  with  10  cents  additional  for  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  a^e;  by  the 
Western  Electric  Company  and  Wells,  Fargo  Company,  a  monthly  pension  equal, 
for  every  year  of  service,  to  i.o  per  cent  of  average  monthly  wages  for  ten  years 
preceding;  and  by  Cheney  Brothers^  one-half  wages  for  six  years.  With  the  American 
Express  Company  and  Butler  Brothers  there  have  been  somewhat  simitar  systems. 
By  the  International  Harvester  Company  for  the  loss  of  one  eye  three-fourths  of 
annual  wages  have  been  allowed,  and  for  the  loss  of  both»  wag»  for  four  years,  but 
not  less  than  Jjtooo.  Allowances  of  the  General  Electric  Company  have  been  similar. 
By  Swift  &  Company  from  $400  to  $1,600  has  been  granted  for  the  loss  of  one  eycj, 
and  from  $300  to  $3,200  for  the  loss  of  both.  By  the  American  Shiphuitdin^  Com- 
pany one- half  of  annual  wa^ea  has  been  allowed  for  the  toss  of  both  eyes,  and  one- 
sixtc«nth  for  the  loss  of  one.  By  the  United  States  Steel  Coapany  six  months* 
wagtt  have  been  allowed  for  the  loss  of  one  eye. 
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especially  railroad  corporations,  act  as  agents  for  the  regu- 
lar insurance  companies,  for  tJie  collection  of  the  premiums 
under  individual  accident  policies  on  the  employees. 
Finally^  as  we  ha\^e  had  occasion  to  observ-^e,  very  often 
employers  are  insured ,  either  spedally  or  in  connection 
with  more  general  insurance,  against  legal  suits,  both  as 
regards  litigation  expenses  and  as  regards  damages.  It  is 
probable  that  the  general  enactment  of  workingmen*s 
compensation  laws,  the  effect  of  which  in  certain  particulars 
has  just  been  noted,  will  have  an  increasing  influence  <m 
the  entire  situation. 

From  what  has  been  indicated,  it  would  appear  that 
many  industrial  employees  may  have  the  option  of  insunuice 
either*  through  employees'  associations  or  through  thdr 
own  labor  unions,  or  may  have  benefits  from  both  sources, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  members  of  the  former  are 
not  usually  such  persons  as  belong  to  the  latter.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  respective  benefits  offered,  the  costs  being  considered 
in  each  case,  unless  there  may  possibly  be  a  slight  balance 
on  the  side  of  the  associations.  The  number  of  persons 
to  whom  relief  is  afforded  by  reason  of  loss  of  sight  may, , 
as  in  the  previous  cases,  not  be  expected  to  be  considtT- 
able.i 

I  Th«  extent  of  aid  frooi  employee,  and  also  from  oUier  sources  in  pAst  ywuB 
may  \k  indicated  in  certain  cases.  In  the  State  of  New  York  it  hai  been  lauod  that 
of  1,657  acddents  reported^  20.6  per  cent  recdve<J  indemnity  from  empl^en  (a.ij 
per  cent  receiving  all  expenses,  a.i  per  cent  medical  attention,  t4X>  per  ceat 
wa«CJ>,  and  j.j  per  cent  part  wages);  8.0  per  cent,  benefiu  from  emplaye«»' 
tjons  with  assisLanoc  from  employers:  7.1  per  cent,  benefits  from  labor  uai 
fraternal  order*;  and  j.i  per  cent,  benefits  through  personal  insurance.  Repoft  of 
New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1899,  p.  577,  Of  i  tj  caiws  of  pcaMflCnt 
disability  in  this  State.  177  per  cent  had  insurance  or  benefits,  and  51^  per  cnt 
oompcnsalion  from  employers  fr?  7  per  cent  receiviog  medical  attention,  ^io.q  per 
cent  wa^es,  and  7.7  per  cent  other  aid).  Of  ii  cases  of  permanent  total  disabOit]r» 
36  per  cent  received  insurance  or  benefits;  ^3J6  per  cent,  aid  from  employcn  ia  tdOM 
form;  and  j.S  per  cent,  other  aid.  Of  71  caaes  of  partial  disability,  BUS  pet  tmA 
recd%'eti  insurance  or  bendita,  72  j  per  cent  aid  from  the  employer,  aod  iqwi  ptt 
cent  other  aid,  Krport  of  New  York  State  Empbyera'  Inability  Comnbda 
pp.  317,  iiQ.  In  Wisconsin  of  jo6  noo>fatal  accidents,  33. s  per  cent  reoelw 
\ng  from  cmpJoyerid;  ^2^  per  cent,  me«liail  attention  only;  4.(^  ivr  cent,  {itrt 
attention;  19.7  per  cent,  medical  attention  and  something  else;  and  0^5  P0t 
somethitiir  but  not  medicaJ  attention.    Report  of  United  Statca  EraplogrcfS*  Lk* 
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biiity  and  Workiasmen's  Compensation  Commission,  1012.  p»  7j;s.  See  also  ibul,4 
p.  721;  Report  of  New  York  State  Employers'  Liability  Commission,  1910,  p.  31; 
Report  of  Illinois  Workmen's  Com [>casa Lion  Commission,  igio,  p,  tj.  For  acci- 
dents resulting  in  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  in  igog,  nothing  was 
received  in  3  Ga.scs;  $48,  in  i;  $50  each,  in  2;  $75,  in  i;  $150  each,  in  3;  and  laoo, 
in  1.  Crystal  Eastman,  **Work  Acddentsand  the  Law,"  loio*  pp.  126,  304  j  Ckari- 
Hcs  and  the  Commons,  xxUt  1909,  p.  xi6i;  Publications  of  New  York  Branch  of 
American  Association,  for  Labor  Legislation,  iqoo,  t*  p.  6.  On  payments  to  injured 
employees,  see  also  Report  of  Ohio  Employers'  Liability  Commission,  igio. 

Note  to  Chaftek  XL. — On  the  subject  of  indemnities  through  insurance  poli- 
cies or  employees'  benefits,  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  sights  sec  Report  of  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1908;  Report  of  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission, iijoi,  viii.,  pp.  xlviii.^  cdix,;  xvii.,  p.  867;  United  States  Bialletin  of  Labor, 
Jan^,  1807.  P'  i9i  July»  1898,  p.  55^:  Nov.,  1898,  p.  Sag;  Nov.,  1901,  p,  1073;  Bulletin 
of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  312,  I9i7»  PP>  476»  49t»  512;  Man- 
tkiy  Remfw,  v.,  191 7,  2,  Aug,,  p.  17:  vi.,  1918,  a,  Feb.,  p.  19a;  Report  of  Wisconsin 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1904,  p.  471 ;  Report  of  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1899^  p.  577,;  Report  of  New  York  Slate  Employers'  Liability  Commis- 
sion, 1 9 10,  p.  lis;  Proceedings  of  New  York  State  Conference  of  Cbariti^  and 
Correction,  1909,  p.  t66;  Proceedings  of  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
19171  P'  538;  American  Journal  0/ Sociology,  vi.,  1901,  p.  648;  North  American  Re- 
fWtt',  cJjnpri.,  1905,  p.  93i:  American  Labor  Le^daHon  Remeit,  vii.,  1917,  p.  79; 
Annals  of  American  Academy  oj  Political  and  Social  Science,  xvii.,  1901,  p.  260; 
ladv.,  190S,  p.  309;  «vi.»  1906.  p.  483;  bcjt,,  1917,  p.  331;  Report  of  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1915*  P-  68;  1916,  p.  109;  C.  R.  Henderson . 
"Industrial  Insurance  in  the  United  States,"  1909:  G,  L.  Campbell,  "Industrial 
Accidents  and  their  Compensation,"  191 1;  F.  W.  Lewis,  "Slate  Insurance,"  1909; 
W,  F.  Gephart»  "Insurance  and  the  State,**  igij;  R.  W.  Blanchard,  ** Liability  and 
Compensation  Insurance,**  J917;  F.  C.  Scfawcdtman  and  J.  A.  Emery,  "Accident 
Prevention  and  Relief,"  191 1;  J-  B.  Kennedy,  "Beneficiary  Features  of  American 
Labor  Unions/*  1908  Qohns  Hopkins  University  Stu<lics,  xxvi,);  D.  H-  Van  Doren, 
"Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  and  Insurance,'^  1918;  G.  R,  Miller,  "Sodal 
Insurance  in  the  United  States,"  1918. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

INDEMNITIES  PAID  FOR  THE  LOSS  OF  SIGHT:  THROUGH 
PUBLIC  MEASURES 


Principles  Involved  in  the  Granting  of  Ikdemntties 
OF  A  Public  Character 

The  last  form  of  indenmities  possible  to  be  paid  on  the 
loss  of  sight  is  that  which  is  vested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  a  public  character.  Such  indemnities  may  take  the 
form  of  outright  grants  from  public  funds;  or  of  payments 
from  private  sources,  but  with  pubUc  assistance  or  at  pubEc 
direction.  They  may  also  be  with  or  without  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  person  benefited,  in  the  former  case  thu* 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  insurance.  In  the  absence  of 
the  element  of, contribution,  and  especially  in  conjtinction 
with  the  dispensing  of  funds  directly  from  the  state,  there 
is  an  approach  towards  the  giving  of  pensions.  Considered 
merely  in  the  light  of  the  bestowal  of  public  money,  this 
is  largely  the  practical  issue  of  the  matter.  Yet  there  b 
involved  a  real  and  essential  difference.  In  one  case 
benefit  is  allowed  as  an  indemnity  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
particular  disability,  and  in  the  other  by  reason  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  certain  condition.  In  one  attention.  prospecti\*e 
in  its  bearings,  is  directed  to  the  befalling  of  a  casualty, 
which  is  to  be  provided  for,  no  less  than  guarded  against  ; 
in  the  other  attention,  retrospective  in  its  bearings,  is 
directed  to  the  existence  of  an  invalidism,  which  calls  for 
treatment.  The  basis  of  one  is  indemnification  of  the  in- 
jured party  for  the  disabling  injury,  and  of  the  other  the 
extension  of  a  palliative  to  persons  in  a  state  of  incapacttap 
tion. 

There  are  three  possible  systems  of  indenmity»  in< 
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those  in  tlie  nature  of  insurance,  with  public  aspects— those 
wholly  and  directly  so;  those  effected  at  public  instance, 
that  is,  required  by  the  law  at  the  expense  of  certain  private 
employments;  and  those  established  with  public  assistance, 
that  is,  with  contributions  both  from  the  state  and  from 
other  interested  parties.  So  far  in  the  United  States  only 
the  first  two  have  made  an  appearance.  Of  these  one» 
in  the  fonn  of  public  allowances  for  disabilities,  is  considered 
in  the  present  chapter,  and  the  other,  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion for  compulsory  indemnities  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  injured  employees,  or  under  workbigmen's  compensation 
laws,  in  the  next. 


Local  Systems  of  Indemnities 

In  America  disabihty  benefits  may  be  accorded  by  three 
public  agencies:  local,  State,  and  Federal.  Local  systems 
at  present  are  limited  in  the  main  to  the  allowances  or  ben- 
efits granted  by  the  authorities  in  some  cities,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  to  certain  employees  on  their  disablement, 
including  their  loss  of  sight,  while  in  service.  Such  have 
reference  in  particular  to  members  of  the  fire,  police,  street- 
cleaning,  and  similar  departments,  the  amount  extended  for 
total  disabihty  being  usually  one-half  of  the  former  pay, 
or  from  S50  to  $100  a  month  J  The  provisions  of  the  work- 
ingmen's  compensation  laws  apply  to  employees  of  munic- 
ipalities, such  being  regarded  as  regular  employers,  in  tlie 
States  of  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Hawaii^  Idaho, 
Illinois^  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 


b 


•  Sec  Report  of  Illmois  Pension  Funds  Commission,  iqi6;  Report  of  Pension 
Fund  of  City  of  New  York,  Pt,  I.,  igi6;  Report  of  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  1915,  p.  49;  1916,  p.  log;  Lewis  Meiriaro,  ''Priodples 
Governing  the  Redremeot  of  PubUc  Employees/*  1918,  p.  171- 
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State  Systems  of  Indeknities 


Action  by  the  States  in  affording  indemnities  is  even  more 
restricted  than  that  of  munidpalities,  perhaps  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  smaller  number  of  employees  of  the 
former.  In  some  instances  there  are  now  offered  disability 
benefits  to  civil  employees,  induding  teachers,  which  axe 
usually  one-third  or  une-half  of  the  previous  pay,  or  from 
$300  to  $700  a  year.  In  all  the  States  in  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  workingmen's  compensation  laws  apply  to 
municipal  employees,  they  apply  as  well  to  State  employees, 
except  in  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Vermont,  and 
addition  in  Massachusetts.^ 


I 


Federal  Systems  of  Indemnities 


By  the  National  Government  the  field  of  disability  in- 
demnities has  been  invaded  to  a  very  wide  extent,  its  action 
being  fairly  rapid  after  the  policy  was  once  started.  Be- 
ginning with  measures  of  a  local  or  of  a  restricted  applica- 
tion, it  has  now  in  operation  a  general  enactment  for  prac- 
tically all  civil  employees.^  It  regards  itself  as  an  employer, 
properly  amenable  to  workingmen's  compensation  provi- 
sions. Furthermore,  there  has  been  taken  action  with 
respect  to  persons  losing  sight  in  miMtar>'  service,  a  subject 
to  be  later  considered,*  which  is  perhaps  the  most  signih 
ofaU. 


)ject  m 


*  Apptiotion  is  bo  wofkiofmcn  only  In  Muybuid,  Maaaachtnetts,  OkUhoHxuL» 
Waiiiincion,  And  Wyoming;  to  the  emplojrinent  of  not  Icm  than  three  pcrMMit,  In 
Kentucky;  and  to  county  workingmen  as  veil,  in  Kansas. 

■  The  action  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  in  creating  disability  benefits  may  wel  be 
retarded  as  of  a  pioneer  charadler  in  the  present  movement  in  the  raitetl  Statti. 
tn  1S81  the  life  saving  service  wis  provided  for;  io  igoo,  the  railway  m»i|  «en4siw 
vhidi  in  subsequent  yean  wu  cjctended  to  the  postal  aervioe  fen«%Uy:  in  igof. 
Government  employees  in  the  Pbitippine  Islands:  in  1908,  certain  arttsan*  and 
laborers  in  the  Panama  CanoJ  Zone,  and  later  extended  to  other  employoes;  in  f«i4« 
cmployeeB  b  Alaaka,  spedaJ  mention  with  respect  to  such  bdng  made  of  the  loss  of 
«E|^t;  and  in  1916,  all  dvU  employees, 

•  See  Chapter  XLV. 
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H  Possible  Extension  and  Development  of  Systems  of 
H  Public  Indemnity 

H  We  have  now  examined  the  extent  of  those  public  or 
H  publicly  directed  or  assisted  systems  of  indemnity  which 
^  have  a  bearing  on  the  loss  of  sight.  How  far  they  are 
eventually  to  reach,  we  cannot  as  yet  say.  The  action  of 
the  Federal  Government,  especially  in  respect  to  its  liberal 
provisions  for  persons  disabled  in  military  service,  is  most 
suggestive,  and  opens  up  no  small  prospects.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  broken  ground;  and  it  may  be  a  legitimate 
question  whether  its  efforts  at  insurance  in  particular  are 
altogether  to  cease  with  such  measures.  At  any  rate,  an 
example  has  been  set  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Into  the  vast  field  beside,  in  the  various  callings  and  occupa- 
tions of  civil  life,  there  has  also  already  been  made  entry 
by  the  different  States  with  their  workingmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  as  we  are  to  see  in  the  next  chapter.  Indeed, 
under  our  form  of  government,  this  matter  is  largely  appro- 
priate for  State  action;  and  the  next  and  most  comprehen- 
sive steps,  so  far  as  they  are  deemed  advisable,  are  for  the 
Commonwealths. 

The  question  of  indemnities  for  disabling  injuries  belongs 
after  all  to  the  general  subject  of  social  insurance;  and  in  the 
extension  and  application  of  its  principles  will  be  provided 
indemnity  for  the  loss  or  impairment  of  sight.  In  programs 
set  before  us  there  is  embraced  to  greater  or  less  extent  in- 
surance for  accidents,  sickness,  invalidity,  and  old  age, 
among  wMch  there  is  full  place  for  damage  to  the  vision. 
In  each  form  the  principle  of  iasurance  is  carried  out,  in 
that  contributions  are  made  by  all  parties  interested  to  a 
common  fund,  from  which  benefits  are  paid  to  the  imme- 
diate sufferers.  These  contributions  may  be  provided  in 
greater  or  less  part  by  the  persons  to  receive  assistance,  and 
perhaps  in  respect  to  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits, 
who  are  particularly  in  need  of  protection,  also  by  the  em- 
ployer, with  general  super\dsion,  and  possibly  with  certain 
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assistance,  from  the  state.  The  securing  of  relief  in  tbe 
fonn  of  indemnities  directly  from  the  employer,  but  at 
the  eventual  cost  of  the  industry,  as  required  in  the  woik- 
ingmen's  compensation  laws,  is  the  first  stq>  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  will  m  time  doubtless  affect  an  increasingly  greater 
portion  of  the  population,  so  far  as  concerns  the  possibility 
of  the  loss  of  sight.  There  will  then  have  to  be  considered 
the  larger  munber  of  persons  outside  of  iudustiial  activity 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  especially  those  who  be- 
come blind  after  the  ceasing  of  such  activity,  or  in  the  ad- 
vanced years  of  life,  and  also  for  the  smaller  number  who 
become  bh'nd  in  other  circumstances.  In  all  such  measures 
due  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  the  matter  of  the 
prevention  of  bb'ndness,  wherein  an  even  greater  importance 
will  lie.  In  respect  to  these  several  questions  we  shall  have 
to  wait  upon  the  general  developments  of  social  insurance. 


^ 


CHAPTER  XLII 

INDEMNITIES  PAID  FOR  TliE  LOSS  OF  SIGHT:  THROUGH 
WORKINGMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 

Principles  Involved  in  Workingmen's  Compensation 

Laws 

We  have  seen  ihat  in  suits  to  recover  damages  for  injuries, 
including  those  to  the  sight,  incurred  in  the  course  of  work 
there  are  involved  no  small  uncertainty,  delay,  and  expense; 
and  that  the  proportion  substantially  compensated  thus  is 
inconsiderable.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  assistance 
received  through  personal  insurance  measures,  whether  in 
regular  insurance  companies,  in  fraternal  orders  or  labor 
unions  with  benefit  features,  or  in  plans  offered  by  em- 
ployers, does  not  affect,  on  the  whole,  a  great  number  of 
employees.  We  know^  furthermore,  that  few  wage-earners 
are  disposed,  or  are  in  a  position,  to  save  up  enough  to  tide 
them  over  periods  of  disability.  On  the  side  of  the  em- 
ployers, moreover,  with  the  attitude  of  the  statutes  and  of 
the  courts  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  towards  the 
interests  of  workingmen,  reflected  in  the  modification  or 
abrogation  of  the  former  defenses,  and  in  the  making 
illegal  or  in  the  denial  of  the  principle  of  **  contracting  out," 
there  has  been  felt  a  want  of  definiteness  as  well  as  an  in- 
creasing burden,  which  have  made  many  of  them  not 
averse  to  a  change.  For  these  reasons  there  has  been 
sought  a  diilcrent  basis  upon  which  indemnities  for  injuries 
to  employees  might  be  predicated. 

It  is  found  that  the  accidents  complained  of  are  not 
necessarily,  or  even  usually,  due  to  the  fault  of  the  workers, 
but  are  logically  chargeable  as  a  risqut  indu  sir  kite,  that  is, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  hazard  existing  in  the  occupation  itself. 
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Consequently  the  loss  should  be  borne  directly  by  the 
industry  concerned,   with   compensation  to  the  injured 
party  at  its  expense;  and  the  cost  should  be  distributed  ^ 
among  those  who  gain  from  the  operation  of  such  industry.  ■ 
Thus  looked   at,   the  old   idea  underlying  suits  at   law,    " 
namely,  that  damages  were  to  be  awarded  as  a  recompense   ^ 
for  injury,  gives  way  to  the  conception  that  provision  is  ■ 
but  being  made  for  the  full  carrying  on  of  industrial  proc- 
esses.    Instead  of  the  risk  being  assumed  by  the  part>' 
least  able  to  sustain  it,  there  are  paid  by  the  consuming 
public  fixed  indemnities  for  the  occurrence  of  disabling 
accide-nts,  the  unmediate  remuneration  being  undertaken 
by  the  employer.     Such  is  the  principle  of  the  working- 
men's  compensation  law^^s,  which  now  occupy  such  a  large 
place  in  industrial  relations,  and  in  which  sodal  insur; 
at  this  time  has  its  widest  application. 

Gener-^l  Provisions  of  the  Laws 


The  general  development  of  woikingmcn's  compensation 
legislation  in  the  United  States  cannot  here  be  referred  to» 
and  the  most  important  features  of  their  present  provisions^ 
which  are  of  a  multiplicity  of  detail,  can  only  be  |>ointed 
out.^  Though  the  principle,  aside  from  its  application  by 
the  Federal  Government,  was  introduced  into  one  of  the 
American  Statt^s  in  IQ02,  the  movement  may  be  said  really 
to  have  begun  in  1910,  since  which  date  it  has  spread  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  Laws  are  now  found  in  41  States, 
besides  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Portn  Rico,  and  the  Federal 
Government;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  till  they  arc 
adopted  in  the  remainder  of  the  Commonwealths.  The 
States  having  them  are:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado.  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Kentucky,    Louisiana.    Maine. 

tTlie  present  citatJotiA  itre  lo  Lh«  main  baaed  upon  Bultctin  of  Umt«d  Slaitil 
Bureau  oE  Labor  SutUiJc»,  no.  toi,  1917;  no.  140,  191S;  no.  24J,  iQift.  Sm  iib» 
Md.,00.  lat,  igij;m).  iss.  iqm;  no.  185,  1915:  J/owlMy  Anjnr,  vi.,  igtS,  4^  April, 
p.  s6o;  puhliGitioiM  ol  American  Asaodation  for  Labor  T^agJihtiotl, 
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Mar>'land,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  \%ginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

In  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Maryland^  New  York,  Ohio,  Okkhoma,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming  the  laws  with  respect  to  com- 
pensation are  compulsory;  in  the  remaining  States  they  are 
elective.  Under  the  compulsory  plan  all  employers,  and 
usuaUy  employees  also,  coming  within  the  scope  specified  are 
required  to  accept  the  provisions.  Under  the  elective  plan, 
employers,  and  most  often  employees  as  well,  may  accejit 
or  reject  as  they  see  fit;  but  in  the  event  of  failure  to  accept, 
the  common  law  defenses  are  modified  or  entirely  abrogated, 
except  perhaps  with  regard  to  contributory  negligence  to  a 
certain  extent,  or  are  called  into  requisition,  as  the  case  may 
be;  or,  in  other  words,  penalization  is  afftirded  for  rejection. 
As  a  rule  both  employer  and  employee  are  presumed  to 
elect.  Even  though  the  provisions  are  accepted,  suit  may 
in  some  instances  be  brought,  especially  if  willful  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  proved,  or  if  he  fails 
to  insure  as  required,  or  is  in  default  in  his  premiums, 
Escape  from  the  provisions  by  special  agreement  with  the 
employee  is  rarely  possible.  In  all  compulsory  States  and 
in  some  elective  States  jiersons  connected  with  occupa- 
tions not  covered  may  voluntarily  come  within  the  provi- 
sions, but  suffer  no  penalty  for  not  so  doing. 

Insurance  of  risks  is  required  in  the  majority  of  the 
States.  Where  so  prescribed,  it  may  be  effected  through 
(i)  a  monopolistic  and  exclusive  State  fund;  (2)  a  competi- 
tive State  fund,  with  other  insurance  as  an  alternative; 
(5)  private  insurance  companies,  stock  or  mutual;  and 
(4)  self-insurance.  Except  where  there  exists  a  State 
monopoly,  more  than  one  form  is  usually  o}>en.  In  some 
cases  particular  companies  may  be  designated.     Where 
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setf-insitrance  is  offered,  proof  of  solvency^  or  of  the  ability 
to  meet  ckims,  is  required.  \Vliere  insurance  is  in  a  special 
company,  both  it  and  the  employer  are  generally  held 
liable.  Often  approval  of  the  insurance  rates  is  a  pn^ 
requisite. 

The  stalules  do  not  cover  all  occupations,  certaui  o 
being  exempted  either  specihcally  or  by  implication,  though 
with  respect  thereto,  as  we  have  noted,  Uiere  may  be  ac- 
ceptance if  desired.  Domestic  service  is  exempted  in  all 
the  States  except  New  Jersey;  agriculture,  in  all  exjcept 
Hawaii  and  Nirw  JcTscn';  and  casual  labor  and  emploN-mcnt 
not  for  the  employer's  business,  in  all  except  Alaska,  Ar« 
izona,  Kentucky,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  and  Washingtcm.  Non- 
hazardous  occupations,  with  great  variations  as  to  what  are 
so  deemed,  are  excluded  in  ,\laska,  Arizona,  Illinois,  Kansas* 
Louisiana >  Maryland,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming;  emplo>Tnents  not  for  gain  (charitable,  etc.),  in 
Colorado,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Nebraska^ 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wyoming;  and  cmplo>Tnents  having  less  than 
a  certain  number  of  workers  (from  four  to  eleven*  but  most 
often  five),  in  Alaska,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio^  Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  Public  em- 
ployees (either  State  or  municipal,  or  both)  are  included  in 
all  the  States  except  Alaska,  Arizona,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Porlo  Rico,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia — these  ha\'ing  already  been  referred  to,  as  well 
as  those  under  the  Federal  Ciovemment.  Persons  having 
a  salary  of  more  than  a  tixed  sum  (from  $1,200  to  $2400) 
are  exempted  in  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maryland,  New  Jersc>% 
Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  and  Vermont,  In  a  few 
States  there  are  further  exemptions  as  to  certain  particular 
occupations  of  a  minor  character. 
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The  proportion  of  employees  affected  by  the  laws  in  the 
different  States  may  be  indicated  statistically.  In  the 
following  table  are  shown,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
so  far  as  classification  is  possible  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
empted occupations,  without  reference  to  casual  employ- 
ments, the  number  of  persons  gamfuUy  employed;  the 
percentage  who  are  employers,  including  farmers,  independ- 
ent proprietors,  etc.;  the  percentage  who  are  employees 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws;  and  the  percentage 
who  are  employees  not  so  subject — it  being  assiuned  that 
all  elections  permitted  have  been  fully  made — together  with 
corresponding  figures  for  the  States  without  laws,  taken  in 
a  body.* 

I  Bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  203, 1917,  p.  66;  no.  340, 
X918,  p.  a8.   Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  are  considered  as  States. 
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I    From  this  table  it  appears  that  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  gainfully  employed  in  all  the  compensation  States, 
30,1  per  cent  are  of  the  emplojTng  class,  and  hence  not 
^K  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and  that  21.9  per 
^  cent  are  employees  in  occupations  exempted  therefrom, 
leaving  48.0  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  entitled  to  benefit. 
Of  the  total   nuniber  of  employees  in   these  States,   the 
proportion  who  may  be  indenmified  is  slightly  over  two- 
thirds  (68.7  per  cent).    The  number  of  employees  not  so 
favored  is  a  little  over  six  and  a  quarter  million;  and  if  to 
this  be  added   the  total   number  of  employees  in  non- 
compensation States,  we  have  over  twelve  million  em- 
ployees, or  practically  one-half  of  all  in  the  Union»  un- 
provided for.     Tills  is  exclusive  of  inter-State  coimiierce 
employees,  numbering  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  million, 
^^  who  are  not  regarded  as  entirely  subject  to  State  laws,  and 
^"  for  whom  no  general  system  has  as  yet  been  offered.     On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  added  nearly  six  himdred 
thousand  civilian  employees  provided  for  by  the  Federal 
^  lav(^. 

H      The  workingmen's  compensation  laws,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
'       servTd.  have  not  been  introduced  nearly  as  \M*dely  in  agri- 
cultural States  as  in  industrial  ones,  practically  all  the 
States  predominantly  industrial  now  having  than.     In 
agricultural  States  there  is  thus  relatively  less  protection 
^-  for  workers  than  in  industrial  States. 
B      The  proportion  of  employees  affected  varies  greatly  in 
~  the  different  States.     Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
more  a  State  is  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  larger  is  its 
proportion  of  employers,   of  whom  over  four-fifths  are 
farmers  or  home-farm  laborers — often  themselves  in  need 
^—  of  protection — while,  per  contra,  the  more  a  State  is  given 
^t  over  to  industrial  pursuits,  the  larger  is  its  proportion  of 
'       employees.    Of  the  industrial  workers  of  the  entire  country, 
^  relief  is  now  possible  for  very  nearly  one-half.    The  rank 
H  of  the  States  is  usually  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
~  occupations  excluded.    Those  making  no  exemptions  of 
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course  stand  first,  the  mean  percentage  of  employes 
covered  in  them  being  96-2;  those  excepting  agriculturt 
and  domestic  sen-ice  as  a  rule  come  second,  the  mean  per- 
centage in  them  being  76.2;  those  excepting  numerically 
small  occupations  follow^  the  mean  percentage  in  than 
being  68.0;  and  tliose  excepting  non-hazardous  occup»atioas 
have  the  last  place,  the  mean  percentage  in  them  being  45. i» 
Of  the  employees  for  whom  no  provision  is  made,  35.5  per 
cent  are  excluded  because  of  agriculture;  31.5  per  cenl, 
because  of  domestic  service;  4.5  per  cent,  because  of  nu- 
merically small  occupations;  and  28.5  per  cent,  because 
of  non- hazardous  occupations.  These  exclusions  constitute. 
respectively,  ii.i  per  cent,  9.9  per  cent,  14  per  cent,  and 
8.9  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  or  in  aU  51^ 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  each  exclusion  to  the  total 
exclusion  in  a  particular  State  depends  upon  the  entire 
number  excluded  therein  as  well  as  upon  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  excepted  group. 

The  situation,  however,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
employees  covered  under  the  pro\dsions  of  the  laws  is  not  as 
favorable  as  the  foregoing  computations  would  indicate. 
Only  the  limit  of  possibilities  has  in  reality  been  repre- 
sented* The  assuntption  has  been  that  employers  in  States 
permitting  election  have  come  under  the  statute^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  largely  the  case  in  but  a  part  of  them. 
So  far  as  report  is  made,  the  profK)rtion  of  employees  m 
respect  to  whom  such  action  is  taken  is  from  three-tenths 
to  nine-tenths,  with  perhaps  three-fourths  as  an  average. 
Voluntary  acceptance  with  respect  to  particular  employ- 
ments not  included  in  the  provisions  has  been  mainly  con* 
Ened  to  public  employees. 

In  most  of  the  statutes  reference  is  to  the  occurrence  ol 
an  "accident,"  by  whicb  is  meant  a  fortuitous  ex'cnl, 
happening  from  without,  of  a  sudden  and  tangible  nature, 
and  causing  an  immediate  result;  that  is,  a  traumatic  in- 
ddent,  and  one  excluding  the  effects  of  disease.  In  the 
reanainder  the  word  "injury^'  is  used,  which  is  of  broadcf 
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significance,  though  on  the  part  of  the  courts  there  is  a 
similar  tendency  to  shut  out  diseases.  In  either  case  there 
seems  little  possibility  of  the  preclusion  of  injuries  to  the 
eye.  In  every  State  the  occurrence  must  have  been  in 
the  course  of  employment,  and  in  nearly  ever>^  one  must 
have  arisen  out  of  it.  Accidents  resulting  from  wilMul 
intention  or  intoxication  are  generally  rejected,  and  in 
some  instances  those  from  willful  misconduct,  or  those  in 
which  there  has  been  \iolation  of  the  safety  laws.  In  a 
certain  number  in  such  event  there  is  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  to  be  awarded.  On  the  other  hand,  this  may  be 
increased  if  the  employer  is  found  to  have  been  negligent 
in  the  use  of  required  safeguards. 

In  practically  all  the  States  payments  are  made  by  the 
employer  alone.  They  are  usually  in  montlily  or  weekly 
instalbnents,  it  being  the  aim  to  prevent  unwise  or  unnec- 
essary expendi tyres  possible  in  the  case  of  lump  sums, 
though  the  latter  are  worth  more  to  the  sufferer  at  the 
time.  Sometimes  computations  into  such  are  allowed  under 
careful  regulations.  Benefits  are  generally  subject  to  re- 
vision as  the  need  may  arise.  Nearly  ever^'w^here,  in  order 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  malingering,  a  'Vaiting  time" 
of  from  one  to  three  weeks,  most  often  of  two,  is  required 
before  the  benefits  begin,  though  for  protracted  disabilities 
they  may  relate  back.  Nearly  everywhere  also  a  limit  is 
placed  upon  the  time  within  which  notice  of  the  accident 
is  to  be  given,  and  upon  the  time  within  which  a  claim 
may  be  made,  the  former  being  from  ten  to  thirty  days,  and 
the  latter  from  six  months  to  two  years,  though  there  may 
very  often  be  an  extension  if  prejudice  has  been  shown  by 
the  employer.  In  most  of  the  non-compulsor\^  States  pre- 
scribing insurance,  claims  have  preference  against  the 
property  of  the  employer.  As  a  rule  the  compensation  is 
non-assignable,  and  is  exempt  from  attachment  or  exe- 
cution. 

I  A  further  benefit  in  the  laws  is  in  the  medical  relief 
alTorded.    Much  is  to  be  gained  by  timely  and  thorough 
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treatment,  which  very  often  may  reduce  the  damage  in 
flictcd,  and  sometimes  effect  a  more  or  less  complete  restora- 
tion. In  most  of  the  States  it  is  required  that  **  reasonable 
and  necessary  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  ser\ice"  be 
provided.  This  frequently  is  to  last  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
though  occasionally  it  may  be  for  an  imJimited  period.  The 
cost  may  be  an\"vvhere  from  $25  to  $250,  with  an  average 
perhaps  of  $100,  there  being  additional  service  allowed  in 
some  instances  for  special  cases.  Generally  if  the  employer 
fails  to  furnish  a  physician,  the  employee  may  choose  one. 
In  some  cases  it  is  provided  that  if  it  appears  probable  that 
an  operation  will  be  of  benefit,  this  must  be  accepted,  or 
else  no  compensation  will  be  allowed. 

In  two  States  action  has  been  taken  for  the  restoration  u 
far  as  possible  to  industrial  activity,  of  persons  who  receive 
injur>^  in  the  course  of  their  emplujinent — a  matter  to  the 
significance  of  which  attention  has  already  been  called  in 
our  consideration  of  industrial  pro\ision  for  the  blind.  In 
19 18  Massachusetts  created,  under  its  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  board  o( 
^ucation,  a  '^di\ision  for  the  training  and  instruction  of 
persons  whose  capacity  to  earn  a  living  has  in  any  way  betn 
destroyed  or  impaired  through  industrial  accident,**  in- 
curred within  the  State.  Aid  is  to  be  rendered  to  them 
"in  obtaining  such  education,  training,  and  emplo\Tnent 
as  will  tend  to  restore  their  capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood." 
Suitable  courses  may  be  provided  at  institutions  recd\iiig 
State  funds.  In  Wisconsin  similar  provisions  have  been 
adopted  by  the  State  Industrial  t'oinmission.^ 

In  a  majority  of  the  States  there  are  special  administm- 
tive  boards — there  being  today  a  tendency  to  consolidate 
all  industrial  functions  in  one  body— for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  which  classify  in- 
dustries, fix  and  collect  premiums,  receive  reports,  inves- 
tigate claims,  settle  disputes,  hear  cases,  make  awards, 
issue  decrees,  pay  compensation,  and  perform  other  duties 

'See  AmtricAH  La^r  Ugulaii^n  XtaUm,  viii..  1918,  p.  «V4' 
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In  the  minority  procedure  is  through  the  regular  courts, 
though  often  with  assistance  from  some  State  official. 
With  either  method  there  may  sometimes  be  special  sub- 
committees to  hear  and  settle  cases. 

In  these  laws  the  reporting  of  accidents  is  usually  re- 
quired to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  a  number  the  taking 
of  special  precautions  for  their  prevention  is  enjoined  upon 
employers.  In  such  measures  are  found,  as  we  have 
noted  in  a  former  comiection,  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able provisions  of  all.  In  this  way  a  great  imfjetus  is 
to  be  given  to  efforts  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents, 
resulting  in  the  installation  of  safeguards  of  various 
kinds,  among  which  will  be  not  a  few  for  tlie  protection 
of  the  sight. 


Provisions  of  the  Laws  Applying  Espeqally  to  the 
Loss  of  Sight 

In  the  enactments  it  is  generally  provided  that  for  total 
and  permanent  disability  a  certain  sum  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  injured  person,  and  for  partial  disability  a  smaller 
sum.  As  blindness  in  both  eyes  amounts  to  the  former, 
its  occurrence  at  once  entitles  the  sufferer  to  the  full  allow- 
ance; while  blindness  in  one  eye  entitles  him  to  a  proportion* 
ate  part.  In  nearly  all  cases,  however,  there  is  special 
and  distinct  enumeration  of  the  loss  of  sight  as  total  per- 
manent disability.  In  the  exceptions,  namely,  in  Alaska, 
Arizona.  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Mexico, 
and  under  the  Federal  Act,  loss  of  sight  is  covered  under 
the  general  terms,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that,  it  being 
sufficiently  implied  thereunder,  due  indemnification  may 
no  less  readily  be  secured.  In  all  of  the  States  specifying 
the  destruction  of  vision,  it  is  declared  that  the  loss  of  sight 
in  both  eyes,  sucli  as  is  ** total  irrecoverable,''  **entire  and 
irrecoverable,"  or  the  like,  shall  constitute  total  disability, 
for  which  compensation  is  to  be  duly  made.  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  in  addition,  the  loss  of  sight  is  referred  to 
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as  "total  bimdness  in  the  second  eye/*  mention  ha\Ti 

already  been  made  of  total  blindness  in  one  eye. 
the  purpose  of  really  meeting  the  situation  in  respect 
the  loss  of  sight,  the  only  satisfactory  method  is  to  make' 
provision  for  "  practical "  blindness,  whether  total  or  not. 
"Total"  blindness  or  loss  of  sight  may  not  be  the  result  in 
every  case  of  serious  impairment  of  vision;  and  if  most  of 
the  statutes  should  be  construed  literally,  the  injured  part> 
might  in  many  instances  be  quite  without  redress.  Evei 
though  there  should  be  a  remnant  of  sight  afterwaxd,  yti 
if  this  should  prove  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  of  no  a\*afl 
in  industrial  pursuits,  the  sufferer  is  really  incapadtateii 
and  is  in  fact  **  blinded/'  In  other  words,  compensation 
should  be  expected  for  "industrial  blindness"  as  well  as 
for  "total  blindness.'*  In  two  States,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  there  is  given  a  definition  of  blindness, 
which,  covering  as  it  does  both  kinds,  well  answers  the  need, 
this  being  the  "reduction"  of  the  eyesight  "to  one- tenth  ol 
normal  vision  in  both  eyes  with  glasses";  while  in  Maryland  i 
with  reference  to  a  "fractionaJ  part"  of  vision,  a  neartyfl 
equivalent  statement  is  found.  The  special  schedule  in  use 
in  West  Virginia  for  determining  the  total  impairment  of 
vision  is  to  be  noticed  later. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  one  eye  when  the  other  has^ 
already  been  lost,  the  statutes  vary.    In  a  small  number 
States  a  second  injur>^  is  to  be  compensated  on  the  basis 
this  second  injur\^  alone,  without  reference  to  the  j' 
injury.    In  a  larger  number  the  compensation  is  ttu 
ence  between  the  compensation  for  the  total  resulting 
ability  and  the  compensation  payable  for  the  first  injui 
In  some  cases  the  previous  loss  of  an  eye  is  directly  m 
tioned. 

The  amount  of  compensation  allowed  for  the  loss  of 
in  both  eyes — and  for  total  permanent  disability  in 
States  without  its  specific  mention— is  usually  a  certain 
proportionate  part  of  the  average  wages  received  for 
[jrcscribed  period,  as  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  prior 
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■  the  time  of  the  injury,  with  often  a  mimmiim  suni  of  from 
V  three  to  sbc  dollars  a  week,  and  a  maximiim  of  frona  eight 
to  eighteen,^  which  is  to  continue  for  a  stated  period,  with 
sometimes  a  further  limitation  as  to  the  total  amount  to  be 
given.  The  proportion,  though  in  some  cases  greater,  is 
most  frequently  one-half.  It  is  such  in  Arizona,  Illinois, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Nevada,  New  Hiunpshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Vennont ,  Virginia,  and  West  Virgima .  The  propor- 
tion is  55  per  cent  in  Idaho,  Indiana,  and  Utah;  60  per  cent 
in  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Texas;  65  per  cent  in 
Kentucky  and  Wisconsin;  and  two-thirds  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  under  the  Federal  law.  In  Mon- 
tana it  is  one-half  for  the  first  400  weeks,  after  which  time 
the  amount  is  $5  a  week;  in  Idaho,  55  per  cent  for  the  first 
400  weeks,  and  then  $6  a  week;  in  Delaware,  one-half  for 
the  first  270  weeks,  and  then  one-fifth;  in  Nebraska,  two- 
thirds  for  the  first  300  weeks,  and  then  45  per  cent;  in  Cal- 
ifornia, 65  per  cent  for  the  first  240  weeks,  and  then  two- 
fifths;  and  in  Utah,  55  per  cent  for  the  first  5  years,  and 
then  two-fifths.  In  Oregon  the  amount  allowed  is  $30  a 
month  in  case  the  injured  party  is  unmarried,  or  in  case 
there  is  a  husband  not  an  invalid;  $35  in  case  there  is  a 
wife  or  disabled  husband,  but  no  child  under  sixteen  years 
of  age;  and  for  each  child  under  this  age  an  increase  of  $6, 
but  in  no  event  to  exceed  $50  for  all.  In  Washington  the 
terms  are  similar,  with  the  respective  sums  $20,  $25,  $5, 


» The  Li  mils  are  ij  and  $7  a  week  in  Porto  Rico;  $j  ttad  4  to  in  Loiusiana;  Ij,  aad 
S12.JO  in  Vennont;  $3  and  SiS  in  Howaii;  $4  and  $3  tn  W(»t  Viripnla;  I4  and  |io  in 
DelAVrare.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Rhode  Island:  $4.17  and  $30.83  ia 
California;  I5  and  $8  in  Colorado;  I5  and  $10  in  New  Mexico.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia;  I5  and  I12  in  Kentucky.  Maryland,  and  Ohio;  $5  and  $14  in 
Connecticut;  I5  and  S15  in  New  York,  Texas,  and  Utah;  $5.50  and  |i3.:ro  in  In- 
diana; $6  and  $10  in  Montana  and  Oklahoma;  16  and  $13  in  Idaho.  Nebraska  (later. 
I4.50  and  So),  and  South  Dakota;  $6  and  |ij  in  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Kansas;  $6.50 
and  $1 1  in  Minnesota;  $7.50  and  $15  in  Wisconsin;  %2o  and  $50  a  month  in  Nevada; 
i^d  tis.ss  and  $66^7  under  the  Federal  law.  In  New  Hampshire  there  is  only  an 
upper  Uotit  of  $10.  lo  certain  cases  the  actual  wages  if  below  the  mimmum  are  to 
be  ;»iid. 
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tjS*    ^  Wyoming  m  Imp  som  of  $1^00  k  ittovfi 
wliidi  may  be  fncrtttafid  according   to  iaauky  rdi 
in  Alaska,  of  from  $3,600  to  t6^ooo;  and  hi  Potto 
of  trom  $2,000  to  $4»ooo. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the  oooipcaBsatiQfi  « 
continue  varies  from  a  specified  period  to  die  dan 
the  disability  if  total.  The  latter  is  much  the  more  libtfil 
pro\'ision,  for  with  blindness  it  means  through  hfe.  U  i» 
found  in  Arizona,  CaUfomia,  Colondo,  Idaho,  Mooliii. 
Nebraska,  Ne\'ada,  New  York,  Ohio^  OregoQ,  Washngka 
Utab,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  and  under  the  Fetf- 
eral  law.  In  South  Dakota  alkwances  are  made  till  tk 
total  reaches  $3 ,000,  in  Delaware  till  it  reaches  S4,ooo,  aadii 
Maryland  tiU  it  reaches  $5,000.  In  Illinois  they  are  mdr 
till  the  total  equals  the  amount  of  death  benefits.  Cociip9* 
sation  is  continued  for  300  weeks  in  New  Hampshire;  400 n 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  New  Jersey;  401  in  Texas;  500  tt 
Indiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island;  520  in  ConnediciK 
and  New  Mexico;  and  8  years  in  Kansas.  It  continues  kr 
260  weeks  in  Vermont,  but  with  a  limitation  of  $4,000;  xfo 
in  Delaware,  but  with  a  limitation  of  $4,000;  31 2  in  Haviil 
but  with  a  limitation  of  $5,000;  500  in  Maine,  but  vit^ 
a  limitation  of  $3,000;  500  in  Massachusetts,  MichigiA 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  but  with  a  limitation  of  $4,000, 
550  in  Minnesota,  but  with  a  limitation  of  $5,000;  and  S 
years  in  Kentucky,  but  with  a  limitation  of  $5,000.  Ui 
West  Virginia  there  are  graduated  proportions,  based 
on  the  full  extent  uf  the  disability,  being  40  per  cent  throttgli 
life  for  disability  between  71  and  85  per  cent,  and  50  per 
cent  for  disabiJily  (iver  85  per  cent. 

Of  the  loss  of  one  eye  express  mention  is  found  in  Ihej 
apportionment  of  iHrnefits  in  the  laws  of  all  the  Stale^i  ex- 
cept those  of  Arizona,  California,  New  Hampshire,  Porto 
Rico,  and  West  Virginia,  being  included  in  these  under 
general  partial  disability.  In  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maine, 
and  Massachusetts  there  is  reference  to  the  reduction 
vision  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  normal.     In  some  of  I 
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States  a  distinction  is  made  between  ordinary  loss  of  sight 
and  loss  through  enucleation,  the  latter  being  regarded  as 
a  slightly  more  serious  injury.  In  a  small  number  special 
ratings  are  provided  for  the  loss  of  an  eye  in  conjunction 
with  injur}^  to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  which  are  based 
upon  a  combination  of  the  respective  compensations  of- 
f erred.  In  several  States  proportionate  compensation  is 
to  be  accorded  for  the  partial  loss  of  an  organ  or  member, 
or  for  the  partial  loss  of  its  use. 

As  with  the  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes,  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  pre\"ious  wages  is  awarded,  with  often  an  upper 
limit  per  week,  and  sometimes  a  lower  limit  as  well,  these 
being  as  a  rule  the  same  as.  or  slightly  less  than,  the  ones 
for  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  There  is  abo  in  certain  instances 
a  fixation  of  the  total  sum  to  be  received.  The  ratios  as  to 
amounts  do  not  differ  in  the  two  cases  except  in  Arizona, 
Hawaii^  and  Kansas.  The  time  during  which  compensation 
is  to  last  is,  however,  generally  speaking,  much  shorter  for 
the  loss  of  one  eye  than  for  the  loss  of  both.  In  a  few  States 
having  no  direct  reference  there  is  apparently  no  change, 
but  in  most  the  time  in  one  case  is  only  from  one-half 
one-llfth  that  in  the  other,  while  the  Umitation  to  the 

al  award  is  usually  somewhat  smaller  for  the  loss  of 
one  eye.  The  term  is  50  weeks  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island;  100  in  Idaho  (120  for  enucleation),  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Marviand  (total  not 
to  exceed  $3,000),  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana  (120  for 
enucleation),  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico  (110 
for  enucleation),  Ohio  (total  not  to  exceed  $3,750),  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah  {120  for  enucleation), 
and  Virginia;  104  in  Colorado  (139  for  enucleation,  and 
total  pa>Tnent  not  to  exceed  $2,008)   and  Connecticut; 

I  1 10  in  Kansas;  113  in  Delaware;  140  in  Wisconsin  (160  for 
enucleation);  125  in  Pennsylvania;  128  in  New  York;  260 
in  Vermont;  300  in  New  Hampshire;  335  in  Kentucky  (total 
not  to  exceed  $4,000);  25  months  in  Nevada;  and  during 
life  in  California.    In  Oregon  there  may  be  $25  a  month 


^  ha\ 
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for  40  months,  or  a  lump  sum  of  $850.  In  Washington 
compensation  is  limited  to  $1,500,  and  in  Wyoming  to  $900 
($1,200  for  enucleation).  In  Alaska  it  is  from  $1,440  to 
$2,400,  depending  on  family  relations.  The  allowance  h 
one-half  the  difference  between  past  and  present  wages  in 
Arizona  {total  not  to  exceed  $4,000)  and  Kansas.  Id 
Hawaii  compensation  is  one-half  of  previous  wages,  coo- 
tinuing  for  128  weeks  (total  not  to  exceed  $5,cxx)).  In 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  allowance  is  added  to 
the  regular  awards  for  partial  disability.  Under  the  Fed- 
eral Act  the  allowance  is  two- thirds  of  such  difference  (not 
exceeding  $66.67  *  month).  In  West  Virginia,  as  we  have 
noted,  the  compensation  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  di^ 
ability.  In  Wisconsin  it  is  also  provided  that  for  the  los> 
of  the  second  eye,  compensation  may  be  continued  for  280 
weeks  (320  for  enucleation). 

It  may  be  doubtftd  whether  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  distinction  in  the  statutes  between  the  loss  of  ODC 
eye  and  the  loss  of  both,  the  respective  ratings  of  the  two 
not  indicating  the  actual  dilTerences  involved;  for,  seriou* 
as  is  the  want  of  vision  in  one  eye,  it  is  something  far  other 
than  real  blindness.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  with  greater 
knowledge  and  greater  cxj>erienrp  there  will  be  adjustments 
to  the  true  situation.^  Already  there  has  been  introduced 
in  West  Virginia  the  principle  of  allowances  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  disability,  which  may  include  the  impairment 
of  vision  in  one  eye  in  relation  to  that  in  the  other,  or  the 
creating  of  a  disability  as  to  both  eyes  by  the  injur>-  of 
one  and  the  impairment  of  sight  in  the  other — a  principle 

•  The  loia  ol  a  single  eye  does  not,  it  teema,  oft«D  impAir  to  any  mtterial  estast 
one's  earning  power,  tbouich  at  times  it  is  d^med  that  penoiis  ao  affected  are  ifia- 
criminated  against.  In  an  investigation  in  Maasadiuaelts  it  has  been  found  that  h 
four-fifths  of  the  cases  there  was  no  decrease  in  such  respect:  and  thai  in  the  cuei 
where  there  waA  a  decrease,  (his  was  from  unc-hnH  to  one  fourth  of  former  Cttnuagia. 
Special  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Lducalion  Relative  to  the  Training  of  to- 
jured  Persons,  ipi?.  p.  Ai-  Of  45  cases  of  injury  to  the  eye  in  CoJifomla,  Ihare  was 
a  decrease  froin  former  eamincs  in  2i4>  per  oeat.  an  tncreaiie  in  95^  per  cent,  and  no 
duuiffe  in  54^  per  cent.  In  75<o  per  cent  there  waa  re&nploymeat  at  the  prevfcwia 
occupation-  Mtmtkiy  Lahor  Review.  \\u  10 s  S.  4»  Oct..  p.  6t.  Sta  alto  C.  B.  LAbfttl. 
"CommeDtaries  on  the  Law  of  Master  and  Servant.*'  t9IJ«  |  ttA^, 
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of  European  origin  J  In  the  adjoining  table  is  shown  the 
proportion  of  permanent  disability  of  the  eye  as  expressed 
in  percentages  of  total  disability,  employed  in  this  State, 
there  being  allowed  for  each  per  cent  of  disability,  three 
weeks*  compensation/-' 

How  far  the  rates  provided  in  the  laws  for  blindness  may 
be  regarded  as  adequate,  is  not  an  immediate  question  here. 
Like  the  rates  for  different  forms  of  disabihty,  they  are 
based  on  the  capacity  for  service  to  be  rendered  and  on  the 
loss  sustained,  including  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  and 
other  expenses.  They  must  be  worked  out  in  the  course  of 
time  in  conjunction  with  vaiious  factors,  and  according  to 
various  standards;  and  are  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  large  c|uestion  of  industrial  indemnities.  The  indem- 
nities now  afforded  compare  in  their  size  at  least  favorably 
with  those  secured  through  suits  at  law  or  through  schemes 
of  personal  insurance.  They  have,  moreover,  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  being  certain  and  a^^aiJable  to  all  ^\'ithin 
the  terms  of  tlie  law,  and  of  being  bestowed  without 
expense  to  the  sufferer. 

^In  the  course  of  the  amendment  of  the  statutes,  which  is  almost  a  contintious 
process,  the  tendency  is  to  make  more  and  more  generous  provisions, 

'See  Bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  20J,  1017*  p.  103; 
no.  340,  191$.  p.  6q.  By  the  Industria]  Accident  Board  of  California  injuria  to 
the  eye  are  classified  accordinjs  to  the  nature  of  the  disability,  with  the  relative 
values  ascribed  as  follows:  (i)  complete  loss  of  both  eyes,  64;  (s)  complete  loss 
of  sight  of  both  eyes,  64;  (j)  oomplete  loss  of  one  eye,  36;  (4)  complete  loss  of 
sight  of  one  eye,  3i;  (5)  complete  loss  of  sight  of  one  eye,  plus  such  impairment  of 
sight  of  other  eye  as  to  prevent  reading  or  writing  but  with  ability  to  find  one's  way, 
slight,  58,  tnoderatep  60,  severe,  63;  (6)  lo&s  of  sight  of  one  eye.  leaving  no  scar  or 
blemish  such  as  would  afford  an  observer  evidence  of  such  loss,  16;  (7)  permanent 
impairment  of  vision  of  both  eyes  to  the  extent  of  rendering  them  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  high  visual  requirement,  but  not  for  finding  one's  way,  slight,  57,  moderate. 
50.  severe,  61:  (S)  such  permanent  impairment  of  the  vision  of  one  eye  as  to  raider 
it  useless  for  purposes  of  high  visual  requirement,  but  not  affecUng  one's  ability  lo 
find  his  way,  the  other  being  uninjureii,  6;  (9)  hemorrhage  of  the  eye,  causing  defec- 
tive vision  at  times  only.  6;  (10)  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  both  eyes  by  reason  of 
injury  to  the  sockets,  causing  double  vision,  41;  (11)  paralysis  of  the  musdcs  of  one 
eye  by  reason  of  injury  to  the  socket  of  that  eye,  oa^using  immobility  atid  double 
vision.  2i:  (12}  injury  to  the  eye  socket,  causing  immobility  of  the  eyeball,  mth 
attendant  impairment  of  range  of  visioa  only,  16;  (ij)  laceration  of  tacrymal  duct, 
causing  chronic  overflow  of  tears,  6.  Ibid.,  ao.  157,  1915,  p.  194;  no.  it2,  1917. 
pp.  17s,  r9j,  249:  MotUhiy  BuiUim,  vL,  1918,  3,  March,  p,  87*  Sec  also  H.  Magnus 
and  H.  V.  WtLrdcman,  '*  Visual  Economics,"  1903;  G.  M.  Kober  and  W.  C.  Hanson « 
"* Diseases  of  Occupation  and  Vocational  Hygiene,''  1916,  p.  33^^;  l-  M.  Kubinow, 
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r  Judicial  Decisions  in  Cases  Involving  Injuries  to  the 
Eye 


^ 


To  be  considered  now  are  the  judicial  decisions,  whether 
through  courts  or  through  special  adjiiiiiistrative  bodies, 
which  have  been  rendered  in  cases  involving  iiijur>'  to  the 
eye  under  the  Acts.  These  decisions  are  concerned  with 
not  a  few  matters  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  pro\'isions,  all  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  general  rules  of  the  law,  and  with  recognition  of  the 
usual  rules  of  construction.' 

Perhaps  most  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  measur- 
ing or  assessing  of  damages,  or  to  the  apportioning  of 
awards.^    In  case  the  statute  is  silent  on  the  subject,  it 

"Sodal  Insurance/'  igij,  p.  194;  Joumat  of  Paliiiod  Ecoitomy,  xiiv,,  1016.  p.  951; 
XXV.,  igi7,  p.  061;  Anfunia  of  OptUkaJmalngy,  x.,  1901,  p.  aio;  Medical  Record,  xc, 
1916,  p.  765;  Opkihalnwlvgy,  xi.,  1915,  pp.  174,  536;  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
dii.,  igi6,  p,  881;  WUcoH^n  Medkai  JoHmoi,  xviL,  IQ18,  p,  54;  Pennsylvania  Med- 
icai  Jimmal,  xxi..  191S,  p.  37S;  New  Vark  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  xviii.,  1018, 
p.  284;  Transactions  of  Ammcan  Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-L&ryngology^ 
1914,  p.  ioq;  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  no.  arb.  1917.  p,  20;  no.  254, 
1918,  pp.  58,  376. 

'  Sec  A.  B.  Hoiuiold,  "Treatise  on  American  and  English  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws,"  1Q17,  pp.  478,  610,  635;  N.  H.  Dosker,  "Manual  of  Compensation 
Laws,"  1Q17,  pp.  121,  MQ,  17a,  1078. 

»  Vishney  v.  Empire  Sleel  &  Iron  Co.,  87  N.  J,  L,,  481,  95  Atl,  14 j  (t^is)  (fof  loss 
of  80  per  cent  of  vision  in  both  qres,  80  per  cent  of  wages  to  be  allowed  for  400  weeks, 
and  not  80  per  cent  for  100  weeks  for  each  eye);  Koenig  t.  Intentational  Harvester 
Co,,  2  Wis.  Ind.  Com.  Rep.,  54  (1913)  (injury  from  piece  of  steel  from  tool);  Kock 
9.  Simmons  Mfg.  Ctst.,  2  Wis.  Ind.  Com.  Rep.,  51  (i9«3)  (loss  of  eye  from  flyinjg  up  of 
sted  in  manufacture  of  iron  bed);  Mews  v.  Jos.  Witting  Co.,  2  Wis.  Ind.  Com.  Rep., 
56  (iQii)  (kas  of  eye);  Staughkm  W^^gon  Co,  v.  Myre,  163  Wis.,  ija,  157  N.  W.,  553 
(igi6)  (loss  of  four-fifths  of  sight  in  one  eye);  McMyer  Mfg.  Co.  t.  Meknke,  126 
C.  C.  A.,  147,  209  Fed,,  s,  4  N.  C.  C.  A.,  685  (1913)  (loss  of  sight  in  one  eye  from 
dupping;  of  casting  by  fellow  empbyce);  Oliver  v.  Ckrislopker,  98  Kans.,  660,  159 
Pac,  397  (1916)  (lossof  one  eye,  causing  inability  to  gauge  properly);  Mockettv,  Ash- 
ton,  84  N.  J.  L.,  452,  90  Atl.,  127,  4  N.  C.  C.  A.,  S62  (1913)  (eyesight  affected  one- 
third);  Kusckman  v.  Fuller-Warten  Co.,  2  Wis.  Ind,  Com.  Rep.,  49  (191J)  (loss  of  one 
eye  by  being  struck  in  assembling  parts  of  stove);  Fremuzich  v.  Zieman.  t  111.  Ind. 
Bd.  Dec.,  J9I  (191s)  (loss  of  65  per  cent  of  sight  from  emery  wheel);  Megrigian  v. 
Mtdiigan  Maikoke  Iron  Co.,  Mich,  Intl.  Ace.  Bd.  (tgij)  (eye  lost  from  crushing  in 
doorway);  Enterprise  Foundry  Co.  v.  Donahue,  3  Cal,  Ind.  Acc,  Dec,  465  (1915) 
(injury  from  hot  sand);  Ainsworth  v.  Drouillard,  2  Cal.  lod.  Acc.  Dec,  14  (1915) 
(injury  from  splashing  of  stain);  Anderson  r.  AsimMre  Mutual  TeUpkone  Co.,  1  111. 
Ind.  Bd.  Dec.,  133  (i9ts)  (eye  lost  from  rdxlUng  electric  battery);  Randa  r.  Dututk, 
Log  Co.,  Minn.  Ct.  Dec.,  36  (1915)  Clo«»  of  one  eye);  Strupie  v.  Bishop,  x  ll\.  Ind. 
Bd.  Dec.,  aj  (19 14)  (loss  of  eye  from  fall  from  ladder);  MUich  v.  Northwestern  Pacific 
i?;  Co.,  3  Cal.  Ind.  Acc.  Dec.,  124  (1915)  (80  per  cent  of  eyesight  lost  from  explosion 
of  blast);  Armstrong  9.  Ret  Spray  C#.,  i  Cal.  Ind.  Acc.  Dec.,  190  (1914)  (eye  injured 
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icial  results,  or  should  there  be 

of  other  damage,  full  compensation 

'Iiout  the  election  of  such  remedy.^ 

the  extent  of  an  injury  cannot  be 

c  inie  in  the  future,  the  usual  procedure 

rding  to  the  apparent  condition,  with 

I. a  it  \'nll  be  subject  to  future  develop- 

ining  the  real  loss  sufiFered,  little  difficulty 

ming  power  is  seriously  or  substantially 

.  however,  this  should  prove  to  be  small, 

JJiet  Motor  Co,  p.  Industrial  Board,  280  111.,  148, 117  N.  E., 
f  cstaraci:  ftfteeQ  months  after  ^e  struck  by  chipping  of 
'  in  aixJe). 

J  R$fbbifr  Glpve  Mfg.  Co.,  1  Conn.  Comp.  Dec,  238  (1915) 

of  loss  of  sight  of  good  ^e  in  person  eighty-two  years  of 

'•n  Chck  Ca.,  i  Conn.  (^omp.  Dec.,  699  (1916)  (one-tenth 

\y  increased  to  one-half,  but  at  rendering  useless  of  other 

>  r.uuaiiy  C0.  of  New  York,  4  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep., 

L^cj  .ixainat  by  employee's  physician).    Where  the  re- 

ye  was  required  aa  the  result  of  its  being  struck  by  a  particle 

;^tter,  redudog  the  vision  to  3/200  without  glasses  in  conjunction 

but  which  was  Uabte  to  be  increased  to  4/10  by  an  operation, 

be  [atter  eye,  oompensation  was  based  on  the  first  proportion. 

Liability  Assuratue  Corp.,  i  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  443 

•  •  Gaih  &•  L^smid^Of  177  App.  D.,  31,  163  N.  Y.  Supp.,  727  (i9'7) 
"-^ult  ot  a  drop  of  plaster  falling  into  it,  reduced  to  s/200,  but  in  two 
.  e  to  ao/?o  or  20/ so);  Pumpanelli  v.  Abertkaw  Constructum  Co., 
620  (1916)  (Improvement  doubtful  for  one  eye);  BronzeUi  v, 
I  ssuranct^  Corp.,  i  Moss.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  297  (1913)  (award 
.  I ,  caused  by  striking  of  eye  by  piece  of  die  of  boiler  plate  which 
licmg  struck  by  a  punch,  not  delayed  to  determine  whether,  upon  its 
viilon  might  be  )ncrea»fl  by  an  operation  to  one-half  of  normal); 
Ey  N.  J.  L.,  ao,  gj  Atl.,  679  (1915)  (award  as  for  permanent 
txase  In  case  an  opef atioti  proves  beneficial,  for  injury,  which  without 
iponuy^  but  with  it  may  be  permanent,  involving  loss  of  90  per  cent  of 
«.  Sludebaker  Corp.,  i  Col.  Lad.  Acc.  Dec.,  162  (1914)  (not  possible  to 
one  year  whether  an  in] my  to  the  eye  from  a  small  piece  of  steel 
Iprove);  BremuiH  v.  TrmstUrf  Insurattce  Co.,  3  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep., 
(bum  &om  hot  solder  or  adds,  not  involving  earning  capacity);  Foley  «. 
^tf«  «/  America,  4  Moss.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  425  (19x5)  (operation  later  if 
.for  loss  of  uaeftiJ  vision  from  striking  of  eye  by  snapping  off  of  sharp  end 
ff>tit!^h!mui  ».  [lime,  1  Cotin.  Comp.  Dec.,  401  (1915)  (vision  of  one  eye  re- 
z/40  without  glasses,  and  to  i/io  with  them,  from  bckng  struck  by  a  stone); 
,Mial  Motor  Co.  v.  Purcell  (N.  J.  L.),  103  AU.,  860  (1917)  (loss  of  at  least  one- 
vision  in  both  eyes  considered  as  permanent). 

r§U  V.  BaUdle,  93  Eans.,  370,  144  Pac.,  244  (19x4)  (sight  of  one  eyt  lost  and 
i  other  weakened,  resulting  m  inability  to  measure  distances);  Swaim  v.  Sar- 
Co.,  I  Conn.  Comp.  Dec,  433  (19x4)  (loss  of  one  ^e  and  ipjuiy  to  theoChflr, 
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despite  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  th^re  arise  di£fef«noes 
among  the  courts.  Some  hold  that  the  injured  person  may 
insist  upon  his  technical  rights  under  the  law  and  receive 
compensation;  *  and  others  that,  provided  he  can  continue 
work  largely  as  before,  he  is  not  entitled  to  compensation, 
it  being  his  duty  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  reduce  the  exteat 
of  his  injury  as  much  as  possible,-  The  courts  are  likewise 
divided  as  to  the  etiect  on  the  situation  of,  or  the  allowance 
to  be  made  for,  a  previous  injur>'  or  impairment,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  laid  the  foimdation  of  the 
present  disability,  or  as  having  precipitated  it.  Under  the 
strict  view,  no  compensation  may  be  awarded  if  the  previous 
aflection  is  but  remotely  invTilved^  or  if  the  last  acdd^t 
would  in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  occasion  the  damage. 
Should  the  prior  condition  have  already  been  serious,  very 
strong  evidence  will  be  required  to  show  that  the  injur>'  in 

entailing;  incapadty  (or  work);  Christ  f.  Pacific  TtkpkoHt  fir  Tekgraph  Co,,  s  C»l, 
Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  36  (igii)  (eye  lost  from  sinking;  of  a  piece  from  a  slcd|c<e  hamflMr); 
Ctuptiniki  t,  UfcfuMkd  Mfg,  Co.,  1  til,  Ind.  Bd,  Dec.»  i6q  (1914)  (loss  of  oncshalf 
of  vision  regarded  as  loss  of  onc-fourth  of  earning  power) ;  Kocnif  r.  fnitmoHtrnd 
narvester  Co.,  2  Wis.  Ind.  Com.  Rep.,  54  (1913)  (loss  of  one  eye  equivaJenl  to  lorn  <i 
IS  per  cent  of  earning  capacity);  Legee  v.  Lacy  Mfg.  Co.,  1  Cal.  Ind.  Ace,  Dec*,  i.ii 
(igi3)  (]o«i  ol ooe  eye  presumed  to  aSfect  power  in  l&bor  mukel);J&e06s  9.  Amnricm 
Strd  ir  Wwe  Cit.,  1  Conn.  Comp.  Dec,  100  (1014)  (for  Inability  io  work  full  tiiw,  w 
result  of  eye  bemg  struck  by  a  wire,  one-kalf  difference  between  prtsent  and  p4Ul 
WAge»  allowed);  Linneil  v.  North  St^r  Mines  Ctf,  i  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec,  if  s  (»QiA> 
(low  of  15  per  cent  of  Ndsion  of  one  cyr,  with  bloodshot  condition  reacfjly  apfkaifnt;) 
IhJdtm.  Employers  Liability  Assuratue  Corp.,  4  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  46  <tolf) 
(loifi  of  eye  of  man  sixty-three  years  old,  from  flyinj^  up  of  a  piece  of  '^sp&e  ivt*' 
when  struck,  with  consequent  nervous  condition  and  inabiUty  to  secure  wotl). 

•  Hiridikffm  ».  Fiege  Desk  Co.,  184  Mich.,  ajij,  150  N.  W.,  851  (igis)  doas  <d  mtt" 
half  of  vision  from  removal  of  eye  as  the  result  of  ftyinjp  in  of  emery  and  of  the  later 
development  of  iritis);  P filter  v.  WUsm^  Body  Co.,  Mich.  Ind.  Atx,  Bd,  ixfui)  (three- 
fourths  of  light  of  eye  destroyed  from  entry  of  splinter);  G<tnki  r.  KeU*rm<m^  1  tIL 
Ind.  Ed.  Rep..  41 3  (1Q15)  (eye  injured  from  falling  of  substance  in  draainjc  ^  • 
cupola);  fn  re  ffaldm,  Op.  Sot  Dep.  LaB.*  1915,  p.  268  (compensation  foe  lo»  «f 
eye  allowed  only  for  time  of  physical  incapacitation). 

•  Boscarmov,  Car/agfut  b*  Dragonette,  aao  N.  Y.»  335,  nsN,  E„  710  (1^17);  rmr- 
sing  175  App  D.,  386.  i6t  N.  Y.  Supp.,  563  (loss  of  80  per  cent  of  flight  in  one  Qfe 
from  a  chip  of  lead  thrown  from  a  water  main  being  caulked,  but  field  el  fklew 
normal  for  most  work);  CUomy  f,  CrttcaU  Gtaxt  Specialty  Co.,  37  S,  J.  law  J<«Bni^i 
82  (tgt4)  (blurring  of  vision,  oenaalUtinK  the  wearing  of  glaases,  beaidca  ollHr 
injuiJei,  allegetl  to  have  been  caused  by  fumea  of  acid  on  ranmvil  erf  nAibcr  ocA 
from  a  carboy):  CoUint  t.  Cmuwr  Lmd  fir  Lumber  C«.,  3  Wi^  Ind.  CbtB.  Ri^  fO 
(1914)  (developmmt  of  neiimf«theRiii«  without  Impainnent  of  organs  of  ril^; 
.^tampiik  v.  Amtricam  Stert  6r  H'irr  Cf.,  t  Conn.  Cuinp.  I>rt..,  474  (lorj)  (wMt 
i/toor  l/is  of  vi«ui»n  ronaitilnK  in  «»tR  <vr.  ^jcht  nut  rt'ttardttj  a^  fully  tcMl). 
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question  was  the  actual  cause,  this  being  especially  the  case 
if  it  appears  that  the  complainant  had  been  suffering  from 
an  eye  malady  or  from  a  systemic  disorder  liable  to  have  a 
pronounced  influence.^  Under  the  more  liberal  attitude, 
compensation  will  be  permitted  whenever  it  appears 
clear  that  the  accident  is  the  proximate  cause,  or  that 

*  Guardian  Casualty  fir  Guaranty  Co.  x.  CmiUlOt  i  Cal,  Ind,  Ace,  Dec,.  221  (1014) 
(eye  of  rivet  maker,  dready  wiUi  trachoma,  Lojured  by  a  burst  of  flame  from  forye); 
Jn  ft  Letvare,  i  Ohio  Ind.  Com.  Rep.,  100  (1Q14)  (eye  already  with  trachoma,  in* 
jurcd  by  striking  of  piece  of  steel  from  machine};  FoutUain  v.  Detroit  fif  S.  L.  R.  Co., 
^fich.  Ind.  Bd.  Rep.  (ign)  (development  of  atrophy  of  optic  nerve  one  month 
after  lod^s  m  eye  of  sliver  of  wood  reg^arded  as  result  of  constitutional  disease); 
WUsoH  9.  Chtney  Bros.,  i  Comi.  Comp.  Dec.,  66  (iqi4)  (atrophy  of  optic  nerve 
regarded  as  due  to  previous  aitaract,  and  oot  to  strikinj;  by  shuttle  of  a  loom); 
Taddei  V,  Sckmits's  Estate^  3  Cd.  Ind.  Acc-  Dec.,  566  (i9»s)  (loss  of  sijifhl  iu  one  eye 
regardnl  as  due  to  systemic  disease,  and  not  to  splashinf;  into  it  of  hot  grease,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  bums  cm  or  about  the  eyes);  Lohrke  v.  Btnccia  Iron  Works,  i 
Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec,,  to  (1Q14)  (detachment  of  retina  regarded  as  due  to  natural 
causes,  and  not  to  sneesing  and  blowing  of  no-se  in  ridding  tt  of  emery  dust  inhaled 
during  work);  Croutk  v.  Ritter,  1  Cal.  Ind.  Ace,  Dec.,  603  (lOiS)  (temporary  blind' 
ness  primarily  due  to  hcmarrhagic  5poL<  in  the  retina,  but  precipitated  by  exposure 
to  intense  heat«  held  to  be  chari^eahle  to  natural  causes);  Beauchamp  v.  Chanstor- 
Canji^  Midway  CHi  Co,,  s  Cyl.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec,  485  (1915)  (compensation  allowed 
only  for  continued  disability  for  injury  to  eye.  already  with  trachoma,  from  blowing 
in  of  cement  dust);  Iris  v.  MassackuiMj  Empkryees  Insurance  Assn.,  i  Ma.ss.  Work. 
Comp.  Rep.,  ig?  (1913)  (compensation  allowed  only  for  blow  to  eye  from  docH*  of  a 
boiler  in  rising  from  a  stooping  position,  and  not  for  ensuing  iritis,  there  having 
already  been  cataract);  Marvin  v.  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co.,  t  Cal.  Ind.  Ace, 
Dec^  q66  (19 1 5)  (already  gonorrhea);  McKenua  v.  MoMsackmttts  Emphyas  inner* 
Mk»  Assn.,  4  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  574  (1915)  (removal  of  eye  necessary  from 
already  existing  tumor,  and  not  from  striking  by  piece  of  galvani&ed  plate);  Ev<ms  t. 
Aehw  Life  Insurance  Co.^  4  Cal.  Ind.  .^cc.  Dec.,  448  (1916)  (splaahing  of  wet 
oono'ete  into  eye,  already  suffering  from  trachoma);  Dkbels  v.  Aetna  Life  Insur- 
omce  Co.t  3  CaL  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  351  (toi6)  (total  blindness  from  toxic  amblyopia 
held  not  to  be  due  to  explosion  in  a  mo\nng  picture  plant,  the  sufferer  having  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  already  having  syphilis); 
Emttrre  v.  WesSem Pipe 6r  Steel  Co.,  4  <^.  Ind,  Ace,  Dee,  379  (1917)  (injury  to  eye 
regarde<l  as  due  to  already  existing  cataract,  and  not  to  nllcscd  electric  flash); 
Wilkie  V.  Thos,  Forman  Co.,  Mich.  Ind.  Ace.  Bd.  Rep.  (1913)  (dust  from  machine  in 
ore,  sore  cy»  already  existing);  Fidelity  £r  Casualty  Co,  of  New  York  v.  Industrial 
Board,  3  Cal.  Ind.  Ace,  Dec,  io%  (1916)  (eyes  already  injured  not  made  worse  by 
exposure  to  vapors  of  wood  alcohol);  Glass  v.  American  Mutual  Liability  Insurance 
Co^  4  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  171  (1915)  (loss  of  eye  not  due  to  contact  with  a 
certain  dye  of  weak  character);  Bobelt  t.  Massackmetts  Em^oyus  Insurance  Assn., 
4  Mass.  Work.  Comp,  Rep.,  610  (1915)  (splashing  of  molten  metal  into  eye  already 
with  ^phiUs);  Dameron  v.  Paine  Lumber  Co.,  4  Wb.  Ind.  Comp.  Rep.,  34  (1915) 
(irritant  in  eye  already  suffering  from  glaucoma) ;  5l<MKrA  v.  Olitfer  Mining  Co.,  Bull. 
Mion.  Depi,  Lab,  and  Ind.,  ,^ug„  1916,  p,  38  (splashing  of  dirt  or  water,  while  drill- 
ing, into  eye  already  with  trachoma);  Eldridfe  t.  Employers  Liability  Assuram* 
Corp.,  3  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  639  (19 14)  (no  additional  compensation  for 
destnictbn  of  remaining  one  tenth  of  vision  in  one  eye  by  striking  of  a  spindle,  with 
operation  likely  to  be  availing  only  on  loss  of  other  eye). 
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it    has   aggravated    or    rendered    incurable    a     previous 
trouble.* 

A  question  of  spedal  concern  is  whether  a  person  who 
happens  akeady  to  be  blind  in  one  eye  is,  on  the  loss  of  the 
second,  entitled  to  compensation  as  for  total  blindness. 
On  this  there  is  sharp  disagreement.  One  view  is  that  an 
employee  taken  into  service  is  accepted  just  as  he  is  and  for 

I  Estate  of  Beckwiik  v.  Spomtr,  i8.%  Mich.,  3>.3,  149  N,  W,  071  (jom)  (injury  fnun 
^laabing  of  molten  metal  into  eye,  despite  clAim  of  a  previous  operation  for  catanurt. 
and  of  present  senility);  Moetter  t.  Bareda  Mfg.  Co.,  t  lU.  Ia6.  Bd.  Rep.,  66  (ioi5> 
(injury  from  chip  from  chisel,  despite  claim  of  existing  cataract);  Sdit  ?.  SmJkerm 
California  Edison  Co.^  2  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  088  (1015)  linjury  from  gravel  switch, 
despite  claim  of  existing  tuberculosis) ;  Gutney  p.  Los  A  ngHes  Soap  Ca.^  i  CaJ.  Ind. 
Ace.  Dec.,  I  a  (19 14)  (hemorrhage  of  vitreous  portion  of  eye  held  to  be  result  of  uo- 
loading  and  emptying  heavy  barrels  of  cotton  seed  oil  or  of  the  splashing  of  the 
Kquld.  despite  extraordinary  blood  pressure  of  the  injured  person);  Kinstanski  9, 
tUinois  St^  Co.,  I  lU.  Ind.  Bd.  Rep,,  204  (1915)  (loss  of  eye  from  spark  from  a  "ooM 
saw/'  despite  existence  of  old  injury);  Anderson  v.  Kurls-Actitm  Co,,  i  111.  Ind.  Bd. 
Rep.,  307  (1915)  (loss  of  eye  from  striking  of  a  piece  of  wooii,  though  already  «rc*k); 
Morgolin  v.  Unwn  Hardware  Co.^  i  Conn.  Comp.  Dec.,  J34  (1915)  (&wmrd  for  Iobb 
in  euning  power  from  injury  to  already  weakened  eye);  Catron  t.  Wood  OU  C#.,  1 
Ky.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  43  (191 7)  (85  per  cent  of  vision  being  lost  frum  a  pcwiooi 
accident,  compensation  allowed  for  loss  of  remainder  from  breaking  of  itofka}; 
Puridsy  v.  Winchester  Repeaimi Arms  Co.,  t  Conn.  Comp.  Dec.,  420  (1915)  (for  loM 
of  one  tyt  and  aympachetic  irritation  in  otha  ahtudy  weakened,  compensatkia 
allowed  for  former,  and  development  to  be  awaited  in  respect  to  Ihtler):  Great  Norths 
em  Ry,  Co.  v.  King,  165  Wis.,  159. 161  N.  W.,  J71  (1917)  (for  loss  of  sight  in  one  tyt, 
already  impaired,  from  a  splinter  from  an  axe  in  the  breaking  up  of  coat,  ooooipciisB- 
tion  allowed  on  basis  of  50  per  cent  of  diminished  vision);  Jamet^  t.  Amtrttmt 
ifuiuat  Li^AUUy  Insurance  Co.,  i  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep..  184  (1915)  (Wm  of  re> 
maining  one-half  of  sight  in  one  eye  regarded  as  its  total  loss);  Prntkase  •.  Onmi 
Rapids  RffrigeraUfT  Co,,  194  Mich,,  toj,  160  N.  W..  191  (1916)  (due  oompauatkMi  for 
loss  of  already  reduced  \-ision  of  an  eye,  though  oaniing  power  but  temporalis 
affected);  Skidds  t.  Miiler.  a  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec..  ioj>  (1915)  (inflammatioo  from 
dropping  of  creosote  into  eye  regarded  as  proximate  cause,  despite  lodgwg  tbereiA  ol 
piece  of  sted  five  years  befon);  Boyd  v.  Tmmg  Men's  Christian  Assn^  3  CaL  lad. 
Ace  Dec,  6a  '(1916J  (knocking  down  by  a  swinging  door  regarded  as  pcxjximrtc 
cauK  of  total  blindness,  developed  from  *' hysterical  blindness"):  MeGratk  w.  Oily 
fif  San  Jasi,  i  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec..  39T  (1915)  ([previous  slight  infUmmatkm  «l  ^w 
held  to  be  aggravated  by  heat  and  smoke  at  a  fire);  Lmncke  v.  Ptahoiy  Coot  O,  t 
III.  Ind.  Bd.  Rep.,  393  (1914)  (injury  from  pterygium  aggravated  by  cxccaili* 
sulphur  in  a  mine);  Fleming  v.  Massachusetts  Emphyeu  Inturanc*  Asm^  a  Hwt 
Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  4TI  (1914)  (previous  bad  condition  aggravated  by  use  of  toddi 
pick  to  remove  cmoy  flung  from  milling  machine) ;  Dyer  v,  Bmmga^dntr  Jmmk  T^iHk 
I  Md.  Work.  Comp.  Cas^  994  (1916)  (incipient  cataract  predpitated  by  strikim  of 
wyt  by  metal  deat  in  work  on  automobile).  The  loas  of  an  eye  affected  with  titam- 
coina,  the  light  of  the  other  being  already  gone,  to  regarded  a»  predpiiattd  horn 
being  ttmck  by  an  automobile;  bot  M  total  blindnew  would  la  aoy  ev«ot  Imte 
occurred  within  a  year,  compensation  is  made  accordingly.  Cmtku  f.  BaiUam^  a 
Cal,  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  97  (1917).  See  also  Duprr/s  Case,  J19  Mass.,  189,  to6  N,  £«, 
686  (1914);  Indmsiriai  Commissim  v.  Johum  (Col),  173  Pac,  4}7,  16  N.  C  C.  A^ 
19a  (tpii^  Oom  of  eye  already  weakcoed  from  tndhooa). 
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whatever  work  he  is  capable,  and  that  he  may  therefore 
lay  daiin  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  law  if  rendered  totally 
disabled.*  The  other  view  is  that  when  the  employer 
forms  the  engagement,  he,  being  aware  of  the  situation, 
acts  with  due  regard  to  his  own  liability,  and  hence  may  be 
held  only  for  the  last  injury;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
final  disability  ma}-  be  considered  as  due  to  two  separate 
accidents,  with  only  the  second  of  which  he  may  be  charge- 
able— such  hieing  especially  the  case  where  the  statute 
expressly  declares  that  an  injur>'  creating,  in  combination 
with  a  previous  one,  total  disability,  Ls  to  be  regarded  as  but 
partial. - 

A  similar  issue  arises  in  respect  to  the  impainnent  of 
\dsion  subsequently  to  the  accident  in  question,  other 
causes  having  been  set  in  operation  to  affect  it.    If  it  ap- 

^  "The  employee  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  subscriber  [the  employal, 
had  that  degree  of  capacity  which  enabled  him  to  do  the  work  for  whidi  he  wn 
hired.  That  was  his  capacity.  It  was  aa  imptUred  capacity  as  compared  with  the 
normal  capacity  of  a  heathy  man  in  the  poss^rion  of  aU  his  faculti^.  But  never- 
theless it  was  the  employee's  capacity.  It  enabled  hun  to  earn  the  wages  which  he 
received*  He  became  an  'employee'  under  the  Act,  and  was  thereby  entitled  to  all 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  those  coming:  within  that  descnplion.  The  Act  affotdt  a 
filed  compensation  for  a  Umitetl  time  'while  incapacity  for  the  work  resulting 
from  the  injury  is  total.'  It  establi-Hh«  no  other  standani.  It  fixes  no  method  for 
divitilnR  Llic  effect  of  the  injury  and  atlributinR  a  part  of  it  to  the  emptoymenC  and 
another  to  some  preexisting  condition,  and  it  gives  no  indication  that  the  legislature 
intended  any  such  division.  The  total  capadty  of  this  employee  was  not  so  great 
as  tt  would  have  been  if  he  had  had  two  sound  eyes.  His  total  capadty  was  tlnv 
only  a  part  of  that  in  the  normal  man.  But  that  capacity,  which  was  all  be  hid*  has 
been  transformed  into  a  total  incapacity  by  reason  of  this  mjury.  That  result  has 
come  to  him  entirely  through  the  injury/'  fa  rv  Branconnier,  ui  Mass.,  273,  iii 
N.  E.,  709  (1016),  See  also  Morrison  v.  FidtHty  £r  Casualty  Co.  oj  Nn>  York,  7  Maas. 
Wwk.  Comp.  Rep.,  S04  (iqm)  (one  eye  already  lost  thfongh  cataract,  and  the  other 
later  through  strain  from  tiftinj?);  In  re  J.  br  P.  Coats  (R.  1.),  103  AU.,  833  {igiS) 
(lofss  of  second  eye  from  faO  from  ladder). 

*  Slate  f.  District  Court  of  C&is  County^  lag  Minn.,  156,  151  N.  W.,  910  ^1015); 
Rtmnrf  t.  Coiumina  Steel  Co,  3  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  15 1  (1915);  Blaes  v.  E.  W.  Btiss 
Co.,  177  App.  D.,  370,  i6j  N.  Y.  Supp.,  722  (i9i7)(i/ao  of  vision  after  injury  to  sec- 
ond eye):  Nichols  v.  Max  Pollock  Co.,  i  Conn.  Comp.  Dec.,  74  (1014)  (aliowanoc  for 
pain  In  having  removed  eye  first  injured,  it  being  without  useful  vision):  Weaw  v. 
MitinoeU  Motor  Co,,  1R6  Mich.,  5S8,  153  N.  W„  993,  L.  R.  A.,  19166,  1276  (1915) 
(km  of  second  eye  regarded  as  partial  disability).  An  award  for  the  impunnent  of 
sight  in  one  eye  from  the  striking  of  a  piece  of  steeK  on  the  ground  that  employen 
might  thereafter  be  unwilling  to  engage  a  man  in  such  condition,  was  disalbwed,  it 
being  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  this  discrimination.  InkmafmMl 
Harvester  Co.  f.  Industrial  Commission,  157  Wis.,  167,  147  N.  W.,  53,  Ann.  Caa.. 
1016B.  330  (1914). 
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<></  ' I't^^i  'f^/tr*.  of  ;^»?>r.ri;>f;V>n  phiraAdit  claimed  to  have  been  injored  from  poor 
w'yfVir./  '^•.:^r*rr^  ar.^J  from  fames  from  chemicals  ;  B^ftiei  7.  SkmiU  Bread  C«  ,  iSo 
Ar<T'  f/  ,  >>'>,  f'/7  N  y.  Supp.,  ^>i7  '19171  almost  total  blindness  from  atrophy  oi 
t/\,^u  i,ft/>-  xWryt^,  tf,  lui-.-^,  h^eer.  in^iuccd  from  fracture  of  ankle  and  coasequent 
P,T»*T*-'I  r'^i*»iri;r  l^i*^.  with  already  cxistinjf  5>'pbili3';  5/J/e  r.  Distritx  Comrt  9' 
.'./  /-//Ki;  (  ffunty,  t  'J  Minn.,  4>.5,  I'i?  N.  W.,  755,  L.  R.  A.,  igi7F.  1094  Cioi")  'loss 
fA  \%v^\^  of  ryr  from  removal  of  [>article  of  iron  ore  by  means  of  match  and  handker- 
^hi*^,  with  puxn'xuu,  icoTiorrhca.]  infection,  retrarded  as  accidental). 

•  Johnntm  v.  f/num  Stockyardi  Co.,  qq  Neb.,  328,  156  N.  W^  511  (1916)  (iajiiry 
to  tyt  frtttn  %iA.t%\t'tiiK  of  hr>t  Ur  mixture  slight  at  first,  but  eventually  destroying  its 
•iKht;;  Kalwki  v.  American  Car  cr  Foundry  Co.,  t  Mich.  Ind.  Rep.,  390  (1916) 
Orijury  lo  ryr  no!  thought  serious  at  first,  but  resulting;  in  its  loss  eight  months 
\ntrr),  Cotta  v.  C.  W.  HlaketUe  br  Sons,  i  Conn.  Comp.  I>ec.  457  (1913)  (injury  be- 
lirvf/l  nt  fjrnf  to  Ihj  lnconscr|ucntial;. 
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statutes  in  their  application  to  particular  cases.     One  of 

them  is  '*  accidents/^  it  somedmes  being  necessary  to  decide 
what  injuries  are  to  be  regarded  as  such.'  Injuries  from 
wood  alcohol  have  been  declared  to  be  so  included.^  Next 
to  be  passed  upon  is  whether  the  injuries  in  question  have 
been  brought  about  from  acts  or  in  occupations  within  the 
purview  of  the  law.  As  to  what  may  be  considered  as 
having  occurred  in  the  due  course  of  employment  or  as 
ha\ing  duly  arisen  out  of  it,  a  broad  policy  is  usually 
adopted.  Even  though  an  injury  has  resulted  more  or  less 
indirectly  from  the  prosecution  of  a  given  task,  yet  if  it 
has  been  in  the  general  lines  of  the  employer's  business, 
and  there  is  a  clearly  established  connection,  it  will  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  embraced."     If,  however,  such  is 

1  Injury  to  the  eye  from  the  reflection  of  the  suti  from  white  rodu  iindl  sand  b  An 
"accident."    /»  tt  Keamty,  Op,  Sol.  Dept.  Lab.,  t^ts,  p.  t47. 

1  Permanent  impairment  of  the  sight  of  a  ai^  painter  who,  accustomed  to  employ 
wood  aloohul  for  ihe  dissolving  of  dyes  in  an  air  brush,  happened  to  use  a  large 
quantity,  from  the  vapors  of  which  atrophy  of  the  optic  ilerve  was  induced,  is  an 
"accident,"  such  not  being  confined  to  ejcternal,  %'iolcnt,  and  accidental  injuries, 
but  including  unexpected  injuries  of  gradual  approach.  Fiddity  &*  Casualty  C».  of 
New  Vofk  ff-  Industrie  Commission  (Cal.),  171  Pac,  420  (iQiS). 

'Staie  p.  District  Court  ej  St.  Louis  County,  i2g  MImi,,  176,  151  N.  W.,  oi»  (iQiS) 
Ocas  of  aigfat  in  one  eye  of  employee  whose  du^  it  was  to  replace  electdc  bulbs,  from 
use  of  empty  cartridge  shcU  with  uoexploded  cap,  furnished  by  a  fellow  employee): 
In  re  Burie,  317  Mass,,  233, 104  N,  E.,  356,  4  N.  C,  C.  A.,  $^7,  L.  R,  A..  1016A,  279, 
Ann,  Cas.,  1915C,  Q19  (1915)  Goss  of  both  eyes  from  aaite  attack  of  optic  neuritis, 
caused  by  issuing  forth  of  poisonous  gases  from  holes  cut  from  time  to  time  in  top  of 
furnace,  for  purpose  of  noting  whether  fire  was  burning  evenly) ;  Kobyra  p.  Adams, 
176  App.  D.,  4j.  162  N.  Y.  Supp.,  269  (1916)  (loift  of  sight  of  eye  of  night  watchman 
from  blowing  in  of  extraneous  substances  in  dosing  of  a  window);  Slatt  v.  District 
Court  of  Kasckiching  County,  134  Minn.,  t6,  158  N.  W-,  713  (iQi6)  (eye  of  bartender 
struck  by  fragments  of  drinking  glass  thrown  by  a  drunken  customer);  In  re  Beits, 
ai8  N,  Y.,  148,  113  N.  E.,  750,  L.  R.  A.,  1917A,  344  (1916);  affirming  171  App.  D., 
96I1  155  N.  Y.  Supp.»  II 13  (loCT  of  one  eye  of  a  brewery  driver  in  quarrel  with  a 
fellow  worker  over  manner  of  doing  work);  In  re  Thomas  Mack,  i  Ohio  Ind.  Comp. 
Rep.,  7  (1914)  (eye  struck  by  pair  of  overalls  thrown  in  fun);  GHmes  v.  Red  River 
Luft^r  Co.,  5  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec*  66  (1916)  (splashing  of  lye  water);  Botssen  v. 
Butterich  Publishing  Co.,  4  H.  Y,  St.  Dcp.  Rep.,  367  (1915)  (loss  of  eye  from  striking 
(igainst  obstacle  in  a  dark  place);  MiUiman  v.  New  England  Casualty  Co.,  4  Moss. 
Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  676  (1915)  (loss  of  eye  from  flying  up  of  pliers  in  adjusting  belt); 
SuiHvan  v.  Raisck  Improvem^ni  Co,,  3  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  257  (1916)  (detachment  of 
retina  from  chopping  of  wood  to  m^ke  fire  to  keep  warm);  Morrison  v.  Los  Angdes 
Ry.  Co,t  2  Col.  Ind.  Ace  Dec.,  18  (1915)  (loss  of  eye  of  street  car  conductor  in  shooting 
by  hold-up  men);  Town  t^  Colchester  v.  Braimerd,  1  Conn.  Comp.  Dec,  386  (1914) 
(injuiy  from  cutting  tree  on  highway);  Sadhck  9.  Carr  Coal  6r  Mfg.  Co.,  98  Kans., 
680,  159  Pac,  9,  L.  R.  A.,  1917B,  353  (1916)  (loss  of  eye  of  miner  who  on  wuy  to 
shaft  tn  leaving  work  came  into  contact  with  a  piece  of  slate  from  the  roof,  regarded 
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not  the  case,  and  the  act  b  not  realty  inddenta!  to  the 
iBfdtarge  of  duty,  as,  for  instance,  in  fim  or  sport,  or  m  a 
perfional  qtiarrel,  no  redress  may  be  expected  frtm  tk 
employer.^  Whether  the  occnpatioD  involved  is  one  whid 
may  b^  considered  to  be  provided  for  in  the  statute,  drpcod^ 
on  the  ccmstnictioa  given  by  the  courts.*    The  rcmatnii^ 

ttk^wmmcttmtfkrnalhMmMlrDmmiiGntmFwkSkmCm^  3»  N.  Y..  «. 
f  t6  H.  E.,  io6e  (1017):  aftniiivir  175  Appv  D<t«$&.  i4t  S.  T.Si^lk^  rtjt  C^vUnEi 

by  point  <A  pcndl  to  pocket  of  forcBiaQ  <t«finf  bonepUy). 

•  De  FUifpii  t.  FMmbtrg,  170  App,  D^  «sv  i55  N'  V,  Sojv^  yAt  (1915)  (fcm«' 
tlttw-towtluk  ol  viaiatk  10  one  eye  trom  itrikinr  of  p^  <i<  Bciaam»  v^r  %oi^m 
tliro«MEli  a  cnck  00  bewiivr  a  noise):  5Aa>  r.  MM»^Jtm»tmt  Fm0iwjm§  fmimmn 
Atm.,  J  Muk  Work.  ConpL  Rep.  7(>7  ( t9t4)  (ooropenwtioo  n^Hed  for  MwT  fn* 
Mod  Off  duft  b  cyw  of  street  cu  otnductor  irfafle  oaltectiiit  fiu^^,  be  bcii^  no  mm 
mi^omA  tbu  pMoencen);  Fuktnmg  9.  PilUbmy,  17^  Cat,,  <;.go.  15^  Pju-,  315  (t%»^' 
Oim  of  eye  from  aimSk  from  «  tTtd(  cvnerm  Hi  huids  of  a  fcOow  employee);  07 1, 
if,  5.  Brook*  if  Som,  I  Cofkfu  Coe^».  Decu,  390  dou)  (iajwy  fnacn  piece  of  mn 
throirn  in  fun):  Pitn*  v.  Bayrr-Vtm  Kwram  Lwmlber  Co.,  gq  Nd!»..  jii,  156  S.  W^  f»o 
(1015)  (loM  of  eye  from  small  iticks  thrg«m  in  x  scttfflc);  CSarii  9.  cidrlr,  x^  Ifick. 
^S't  (55  N.  W.,  507  ligisl  <eyr  of  carpenter  struck  by  piece  of  iron  vrhilc  cncscedM 
a  ffenend  fijcht);  Merk  r.  ffd/,  i  Md.  Work.  Comp.  Cos.,  41  (1015)  (cyr  ■Inilkf 
fiirce  of  rulch  of  an  devxlur  broken  in  a  practicaJ  joke);  Got  mam  T,  FiitiHj  tr  Cumttt) 
C».  of  Xnp  York,  i  Man.  Work,  C^mp,  Rep ,  i  f  tgii)  (kMs  of  eye  in  pp«iwi«|  qMf" 
M);  /»  re  Harm,  777  Muu..  45 J,  it6  N.  E.,  S17  fiQt?)  (kn»  of  eye  ftooi  piictef 
chi»rl  in  iittempUnjt  to  remove  slats  holding  down  window  to  rooco  for  boOiiNr  #«• 
another  wimlow  bcinjg  intended  to  be  opened). 

•  Btiuketti  9,  Lucai  £r  Lttmhttm,  3  CaJ.  Ind.  Act.  Dec^  J9  (iot6)  (lo«  of  s'lefai  in  «b> 
eye  from  flyinif  up  of  wedxe  fJriven  in  a  slump  for  fire  wood  regarded  as  in  far* 
work);  Stat^  r  Distri^  C^rt  of  St.  fjntit  C/iunty,  ij8  Minn,,  AS,  150  N.  W.  at 
(1914)  (\o^i  u(  eye  in  KctlinK  out  of  ties,  poles,  etc  ,  regarded  as  work  lor  Umh$i 
company):  MUUr  &  Lut  p  IndvutHoi  Committitm,  32  CiJ.  App^  a5o«  i6j  Pit,  ftji 
rfQi6ji  fcompcnsation  for  injury  to  carpenter  in  erection  of  a  bondiof  on  a  rmmli  lor 
(he  hf'Untnj;  of  emi)toyee<i,  the  ayn»truction  of  such  for  business  purpoae*  being  «■• 
thorized  in  charter);  Mann  p,  L^dw,  2  Cal-  Ind.  Ace  Dec.,  as\  (««f5)  (strikbif  «f 
eye  hy  wiJIow  tree  in  cleitring  a  levee  to  protect  land  from  overflow  not  nmOy  in 
fann  work);  pAnumn  PtKtfic  rniematvm^ti  F.xposiHon  v.  iiooptr,  i  C&l.  ImL  JUc 
I)ec.»  4JO  (1014)  (low  of  sigHt  of  eye  from  icrjitching  on  a  cypress  tree  in  wot 
lawn  reitardcti  as  in  horticultural  work);  Oania  v  County  of  Los  Amtekt, 
Ind,  Ace  Dec.,  vio  (roK**)  (cnmpcnMtion  for  injury  to  eye  itruck  in 
00  a  county  road,  thouirh  for  a  charitahtr  puriio5c);  Jaknx(yn  t.  City  of  AtMmmi.,  J,j 
Win.  1ml.  i\\m.  Kep.,  4  (1016)  (toss  of  e>e  from  hot  pitch  in  mixing  gravel  for  dty>; 
Dmu^n  T,  Parxoni,  4  C*^1,  tmt.  Ace.  Dec.,  301  (1^17)  (no  compensation  for  iojory 
from  HlrikinK  of  aTc,  em|>loyer  bcinjt  an  independent  one);  Titktfr  t.  Frmifool 
Cronnai  Intuntnee  Co,,  7  MaM.  Work.  Comp,  Kcp-»  4  (t9»4)  (compenaalion  for  looa  of 
eye  of  curpenter,  in  work  for  independent  contractor,  from  original  empkgrCT), 
Upk^t.  Inimlnai  Bo^,  m  lU..  iu,  iti  N.  E .  ia8»  ij  N.  C.  C.  A.,  960 
(taw  of  tight  of  eye  ol  carpenter  frt^m  the  flying  up  of  a  hammer  in  tbe 
ODm  ihed  for  a  farmer,  not  regarded  as  in  farm  work,  nor  as  entxa-l 
WinfiM  f-  .Vew  York  Cmtrai  ^  H.  M,  R,  Co,,  916  N.  Y ,  J84,  ito  N.  B.,  ^14. 
N.C.  C.  A.,  916  (igjj);  affirming  i6a  Aor*  D.  t?i  10  N  V.  Supp.,  400  (IMwif" 
from  fHyinic  up  of  »tofie  in  tamping  tii  >  »'-u[  regarded  «•  widia 
imn-Slatc  traffic  when  WMk  dearty                                 y^mmt,  J.  W»OtkiA4t 
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decisions  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  consideration  of  the 
time  or  manner  of  making  complaint.* 

Son,  174  App.  D^  353, 160  N.  Y.  Supp.,  70z  (xQi?)  (no  compeoBation  for  loss  of  eye 
from  breaking  of  bottle  containing  peroxide  in  fastening  wires  over  it,  occurrence 
being  in  grocery  business). 

1  D%ffy  0.  Tcwm  ofBrooUme,  226  Mass.,  131,  115  N.  £.,  248  (1917)  (delay  in  giving 
notice  of  practical  loss  of  tyt  from  lifting  an  aah-barrel  no  bar  to  recoveiy  if  reason- 
able); Smith  V.  Solvay  Process  Co.,  100  Kans.,  40,  163  Pac.,  645  (19x7)  (notice  of  loss 
of  eye  from  small  piece  of  steel  or  rust  not  within  time  sped&td  by  law);  Pahmbo  f. 
Seiby  SmeUing  6*  Lead  Co.,  3  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  474  (1916)  (report  of  injury  from 
striking  by  hot  slag  from  an  explosion  of  a  kettle  not  witliin  time);  AmendolaH  v. 
Bocci,  4  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  303  (1917)  (report  of  injury  from  piece  of  steel  five 
months  thereafter  without  corroboration);  Bloom's  Caset  222  Mass.,  434,  ixi  N.  E., 
45  (1916)  (knowledge  of  superintendent  of  injury  from  stone  and  a  i»ece  of  steel 
regarded  as  sufficient);  Wills  v.  Hutc/unson,  i  Md.  Comp.  Cas.,  179  (1915)  (report  to 
foreman  of  injury  from  emeiy  wheel  regarded  as  sufficient);  Marinauio  v.  FUtm- 
O'Rourke  Co.,  172  App.  D.,  378,  158  N.  Y.  Supp.,  715  (1916)  (notice  to  employer's 
physidan  of  injury  from  small  stone  from  a  paving  block  regarded  as  sufficient); 
Troth  V.  Millville  BoUle  Worhs,  86  N.  J.  L.,  558,  91  Atl.,  1031  (1914)  (notice  of  em- 
ployer to  minor  employee  to  apply  only  when  sent  also  to  parents);  CianH  f.  Mt. 
Whitney  Power  6*  Electric  Co.,  i  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  60  (1913)  (release  invalid); 
Oliveira  v.  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  2  Mass.  Work.  Comp.  Rep.,  517  (1913)  (no 
additional  compensation  because  of  allied  misconduct  of  onployer  on  striking  of 
eye  by  broken  belt);  Hartford  Accident  6*  Indemnity  Co.  v.  Reclamation  District 
No.  Qoo,  Yolo  County,  3  Cal.  Ind.  Ace.  Dec.,  266  (1916)  (insurance  company  not 
liable  for  injury  from  fragment  of  metal  from  a  dredge  in  operation,  the  employee  not 
being  engaged  by  its  insured);  In  re  McCarthy,  226  Mass.,  444,  X15  N.  £.,  764  (X9X7) 
(agreement  valid  whereby  $500  paid  for  loss  of  one-tenth  of  sight  in  both  eyes,  de- 
spite later  blindness). 
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PART  VI 
ORGANIZATIONS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  BLIND 


CHAPTER  XLIII 


PRIVATE  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Purposes  and  Scope  of  Work  op  Associations 

In  considering  the  work  for  the  blind  in  connection  with 
schools,  libraries,  home  teaching,  and  other  agencies,  we 
have  noticed  that  in  time  a  number  of  them  have  come  to 
extend  their  activities  to  a  held  beyond  that  for  which  they 
were  originally  planned.  In  the  course  of  the  performance 
of  their  several  tasks  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  wants 
of  the  blind  were  greater  than  could  be  attended  to  along 
one  narrow  Kne  of  effort,  and  that  work  begun  for  them 
must  consequently  be  enlarged  so  as  to  affect  them  in 
other  relations.  In  fact,  there  have  been  few  organizations 
which  have  found  themselves  able  to  confine  their  activities 
to  one  form,  but  most  have  been  constrained,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  and  pressing  needs  of  the  blind,  to  undertake  to 
minister  to  them  on  a  broadening  basis.  From  a  considera* 
tion  so  developed  have  sprung  up  organizations  better 
adapted  to  carr>'  on  such  work.  It  has  also  happened  that 
an  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  blind  as  a  class  from 
the  placing  of  books  or  of  concert  tickets  at  the  disposal  of 
some,  or  from  the  providing  of  emplojTnent  in  individual 
cases,  an  interest  which  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  special 
body  to  engage  in  work  of  different  kinds  in  their  behalf. 
Again,  it  has  occurred  in  some  communities  that,  without 
any  preliminary'  agency  or  stimulus  to  create  a  concern  in 
the  blind,  but  in  resjK)nse  to  the  recognition  of  their  general 
needs,  societies  have  been  organized  to  ajiswer  this  call,  with 
the  mapping  out  beforehand,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a 
certain  field  of  endeavor.  ^ 

'lib  probably  Ubmry  work  which  most  often  calls  attenlkm  to  the  condition  and 
needs  of  tihe  blind,  and  results  in  the  creation  of  taodations  for  them.    There  n 
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111  these  several  ways  have  come  about  associations 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  They  have  been  organized  to 
minister  to  the  blind  generally  and  to  afford  assistance  of 
various  kinds.  They  sometimes  start  out  with  modest 
programs,  which  are  expanded  as  their  resources  permit, 
and  which  may  develop  into  far-reaching  and  comprehen- 
sive schemes  of  service. 

To  relate  the  several  specific  activities  open  to  associa- 
tions is  to  state  nearly  all  that  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
special  social  service  for  the  blind,  including  many  of  the 
forms  of  work  which  have  been  referred  to  in  preceding 
chapters.  An  association  may  make  a  census  of  the  blind 
in  a  given  community,  with  a  report  of  ages,  causes  of  ^ 
blindness,  economic  condition,  educational  attainments,  B 
fitness  for  industrial  emplo>7nent,  and  similar  details; 
may  keep  a  register  of  all  the  blind  thus  found;  may  prepare 
programs  of  work  based  upon  individual  and  collective 
needs  as  disclosed  by  its  examination;  may  as  a  further 
result  of  its  acquaintance  with  the  situation  offer  advice 
and  suggestions  of  one  kind  and  another;  may  secure  library 
facilities;  may  see  that  reading  matter  is  introduced  into 
the  homes;  may  inaugurate  a  system  of  home  teaching; 
may  establish  a  ticket  bureau  for  concerts,  lectures,  and 
the  like;  may  provide  entertainments  and  outings;  may 
assist  in  the  formation  of  clubs  of  blind  persons  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  culture,  and  enjojinent;  may  establish 
social  centers,  with  special  means  for  service;  may  endeavor 
to  get  blind  children  into  the  schools;  may  assist  in  securing 
compulsory  education  laws;  may  promote  day  schoob  in 
large  cities  if  needed;  may  employ  nurses  for  blind  babies^ 
and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind;  may  extend  material 
relief  in  kind  or  in  money  as  it  may  be  required;  may  provide 
homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  especially  for  women;  may 
establish  training  schools  to  give  the  blind  industrial  in- 
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oab^  a  short  step,  as  has  not  a  ftw  times  been  demonstrated^  from  furnishing  m  rend 
isf  room»  to  tbe  supplying  of  a  teacher  in  the  home  or  to  the  tmiging  in  ol 
other  task,  and  the  bdogiag  into  being  of  a  regular  sodety. 
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strucUon;  may  secure  licenses  or  otherwise  assist  the  blind 
in  the  conduct  of  a  small  business;  may  lend  capital  to 
set  up  blind  persons  in  business  or  trade;  may  secure  em- 
ployment in  general  shops  or  in  business  establishments; 
may  open  workshops  for  a  portion  of  the  blind;  may  assist 
in  the  marketing  of  products  made  in  shops  or  in  indi- 
vidual homes;  may  promote  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  including  a  campaign  of  education,  the 
enactment  of  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  clinics  for  the 
treatment  of  eye  troubles;  may  cooperate  with  various 
educational,  social,  civic,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
agencies  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind;  may  endeavor  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  wth  the  real  condition  and  needs  of  the 
blind;  may  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  public  commission  in 
order  that  recognition  by  the  state  may  be  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  and  its  power  invoked  in  their  behalf; 
and  may  i)erform  other  services  as  they  may  be  found 
necessar)^  or  desirable. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  all  or  most  of  the  foregoing 
objects  may  in  fact  be  accomplished  in  any  but  a  small 
number  of  associations;  but  none  the  less  they  represent  the 
activities  which  in  one  place  or  another  it  may  be  possible 
to  carry  on.  The  purposes  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Bliml  are  thus  expressed: 

To  prevent  unnecessary  blindness;  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves;  to  succor  and  relieve  the  01,  needy,  and  aged  blind; 
to  give  the  blind  work,  fun,  and  comfort. 

The  object  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  is: 

To  initiate  and  promote  practical  movements  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind;  to  render  practical  assistance  to  any  blind  person 
who  cannot  be  helped  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  or 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


1 


The  purpose  of  the  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


is: 
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To  establish  a  non-sectarian  home  for  the  blind  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  promote  the  education  and  industrial  training 
of  the  blind,  to  aid  the  needy  and  dependent  blind,  and  to  help 
them  in  becoming  self-supporting. 

The  ainis  of  the  Cleveland  Society  are  as  foUows: 

The  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness  and  the  relief  and 
treatment  of  all  cases  reported  to  the  Society;  the  providing  of 
literature  for  those  adult  blind  who  have  not  learned  to  read 
and  who  for  any  reason  are  unqualified  for  attendance  at  tJic 
State  school  for  the  blind;  coilperation  with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion in  placing  blind  children  in  public  schools;  the  maintenance 
of  workshops  where  blind  men  and  women  are  employed  in 
weaving  art  fabrics  and  nigs,  in  caning  chairs,  and  in  making 
brooms  and  baskets;  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  blind,  and  of  industrial  aid  to  those  blind 
people  who  are  seeking  employment  along  special  lines. 

The  ends  of  the  Missouri  Association  are: 

The  prevention  of  blindness;  the  conservation  of  eyesigM 
social  sen.'ice  among  the  blind;  home  teaching  of  blind  adults; 
and  promotion  of  the  employment  of  the  blind. 

The  objects  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  are: 

To  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid;  to  estai 
lish  and  equip,  and  maintain  one  or  more  schools  for  industrial 
or  agricultural  training,  and  workshops  for  the  emplo>Tncnt  of 
the  blind;  to  devise  a  means  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  the 
products  of  such  schools  and  plants  and  homeworkers;  to  pro- 
vide industrial  instruction  for  blind  women  in  their  own  hornet; 
to  aid  the  poor  and  infirm  blind  who  are  not  capable  of  learning 
a  trade;  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  blindness;  and  to  arouse  the 
public  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind. 

Indeed,  so  broad  is  the  field  and  so  many  the  opportum- 
ties  in  respect  to  the  work  of  asscKiations  for  the  blind  that 
it  may  well  be  doubtetl  if  there  are  in  the  world  athcr 
organizations,  considering  the  numbers  involved,  whidi 
in  genuine  service  arc  qualified  to  do  more  for  the  happineii 
and  uplift  of  a  part  of  the  human  race,* 

*  To  the  a>nskienitiofi  of  &1I  work  for  the  bliml,  the  services^  though  not  of  wi  **m» 
fftiifxed  "  character,  o(  iiicmber&  of  thmr  immc<iUt«  I«ii^lies»  imd  to  ma  atmH  if 
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H  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  two  kinds  of  associations  for 
P  the  blind.  One  is  composed  of  persons  in  various  walks  of 
life  who,  having  become  interested  in  the  blind  and  their 
welfare,  have  united  in  an  association  for  their  benefit, 
employing  an  executive  staff  to  carry  on  the  direct  work. 
The  other  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  actual  workers 
for  tlie  blind  who  are  engaged  in  different  acti\ities  in  their 
behalf.  It  is  the  first  of  these  that  is  usually  meant  by  the 
term  ** association";  and  it  is  to  it  that  we  may  devote  our 
first  attention.  Such  organizations,  however,  have  various 
names:  associations  for  the  blind,  associations  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  societies  for  the  aid  of  the  sight- 
less, associations  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  tlie  like. 
With  regard  to  the  territory  covered,  the  associations 
are  of  two  classes:  local  or  city  associations,  and  State 
associations.  The  former  confine  their  work  in  the  main 
to  a  particular  city,  perhaps  conducting  their  operations  in  a 
more  intensive  manner.  The  latter,  affecting  a  larger  area, 
are  likely  to  come  into  touc-h  with  a  greater  number  of  blind 
persons,  including  those  in  remote  sections.  With  the 
increasing  interest  in  the  blind,  it  is  probable  that  both 
kinds  will  become  more  numerous,  unless  their  work  is 
anticipated  to  some  extent  by  State  commissions, ' 

The  associations  are,  practically  all  of  them,  products 
of  the  twentieth  century.-     The  initial  organiztition  for 

their  dose  friends  also,  arc  to  have  full  recofnition.  It  is  the  ministrattons  nnd  at- 
Lefitions  of  the^,  day  after  day,  and  throuRh  life,  practical,  symp&Lhetic,  and  faith- 
ful, which  constitute  help  and  comfort  to  a  degree  to  be  but  little  roillced. 

'  Mention  may  be  made  in  this  ctinnection  of  the  American.  British,  French,  and 
Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for  Soldiers  and  Sailora  who  have  been 
blindc*!  in  the  European  War,  with  headquarters  in  New  York-  It  is  to  assist  the 
blind  in  their  present  oeeds  and  to  provide  future  traiiung.  To  it  have  been  made 
contributions  of  about  a  million  dollars.  On  its  gifts  for  work  In  the  United  States, 
see  Chapter  XLV. 

1  Not  a  few  of  the  asaodatioiis  have  come  into  being  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
women's  clubs;  while  with  others  there  has  been  dd  from  charitable  organizations  or 
social  settlements.  The  Massachusetts  AsBodadon  owes  its  origin  to  the  Women's 
Educational  and  lodustrial  Union  of  Boston. 
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associations  have  won   for  themselves  an  acknowledged 
place  among  philanthropic  organizations,  * 

Geneiial  Bodies  vnrH  Special  Departments  or  Ac- 
nviTTEs  for  the  Blind 


I 


In  certain  general  bodies,  religious,  civic,  or  philan- 
thropic, there  has  been  an  interest  taken  in  the  blind  of  a 
more  or  less  comprehensive  nature.  In  a  few  cases  si>ecial 
departments  have  been  created  concerned  directly  in  work 
for  them,  while  in  others  particular  attention  of  some  kind 
has  been  given. 

Many  individual  chu relies  have  blind  persons  as  mem-  ^ 
bers,  and  seek  to  serve  them  in  one  way  or  another,  though  ■ 
without  attempting  special  oi>erations  for  them  as  a  class.' 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  there  was  organized  in  ^ 
Philadelphia  in  1903  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  offl 
Church  Work  among  the  Blind,  the  work  of  which  in 
embossing  books  of  tlie  church  service  has  been  referred  to. 
The  Federation  of  Catholic  Charities  has  a  special  com- 
mittee on  work  for  the  blind,  as  have  Catholic  charitable 
bodies  in  some  of  the  large  cities;  while  certain  organiza- 
tions of  women,  as  the  Children  of  Mary  and  the  Circle  of  I 
St.  Margaret's  Daughters,  render  special  aid/"*  By  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  efforts  have  been  made 
to  discover  blind  persons   and  to  render  them  service. 


>  Certain  of  the  asocutions  afc  in  poiacafiioii  of  spicdal  liuildings,  or  eefitcra«  Car 
their  work,  aevera]  aliu  having  summer  homes.  By  the  MusjichtMClts  Aaoci4lina 
there  is  mamtained  a  social  aiul  industnal  cctitcr  fof  women,  and  a  sodal  oenttr  for 
mien.  To  the  center  oonductcd  by  the  New  York  AsMciation  hat  b«eo  fivcfi  dhe 
name  of  "  Igchthotue."  There  arc  also  "  U|;hthomes  '"  in  a  few  other  rJttes.  Th« 
forms  of  service  rcmlcred,  and  the  numlwr  of  persons  affect e<l,  by  the  New  York 
AMOcintion  in   1^:7  were  as  follow*:  dinioi-l  examination.  iiT,  emj '  ■   "n  in* 

dustrial  cstAbHshmcnt,  rog;  instruction  tu  women,  rot;  instruction  boott 

60;  instruction  in  tuning,  6;  instruction  of  children  in  summer  schoiji,  ^  ,. rnain* 

ment  furnished  at  summer  home,  .^32;  non-industrial  instruction,  72:  mem^enhuip 
in  dubs,  173 :  and  sodal  service,  sjo  (tnduding  advice  or  iniormation,  tog;  rcfavM* 
to  other  agendo,  367;  finandal  relief  of  loiaa,  tsu  uaUtaoce  itt  hiiiiiw  vcafam^ 
sol 
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*0a  diuidi  work  for  the  blind,  see  Proceedings  ol  Ameriaa 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  loti.  P>  ^4- 
«Sce  Proceedings  of  National  Conftfoice  ol  Catholic  Clwcitiei*  tgi».  p. 
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some  of  the  local  branches,  as  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh , 
having  special  committees.^  By  brandies  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  attempt  has  sometimes  been 
made  to  visit  the  blind  in  their  homes,  to  furnish  guides 
for  them,  and  otherwise  to  help  them.-  With  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Shut-in  Society  an  important  object  is 
often  that  of  reading  to  the  blind  and  of  relieving  them  in 
other  ways. 

In  a  certain  number  of  women's  clubs  and  sodal  service 
leagues  efforts  are  made  to  reach  and  assist  some  of  the 
blind,  which  is  also  true  of  a  few  dvic  dubs  of  other  kinds.* 
Charitable  sodeties  sometimes  include  the  blind  in  one  of 
their  departments  or  bureaus.  In  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
the  Bureau  of  Charities  and  the  Assodation  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  each  have  departments  for  the 
hlindj  tlie  result  of  a  fund  given  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  which  permits  the  doing  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  social  work  for  them.*  Social  settlements  and 
kindred  organizations  also  occasionally  prove  of  service  of 
one  form  or  another  to  the  blind.  Museums  and  similar 
institutions  sometimes  lend  special  facilities  for  attendance 
by  the  blind.  Boy  scouts  and  camp  hre  girls  at  times 
render  assistance  by  acting  as  guides.  Now  and  then  there 
have  been  special  donations  for  the  blind  of  a  particular 
community.^ 

'  See  Proceedings  of  Natiooal  Conference  of  Jewish  Charities,  1908,  p.  2&;  JewUh 
CharUies,  April,  IQ14;  v.,  IQ15,  p.  302;  National  Council  of  Jcmsh  Women,  Plan  of 
Work  of  Committee  on  the  Blind,  toit.  In  New  York  there  b  also  a  Jewish  Guild 
for  the  Blind. 

^SeeAsiociatioH  Mm,  May  i,  tpoS. 

*  Notable  work  has  been  done  by  tome  ol  the  women's  dubs,  eipedaUy  in  certidn 
cities  of  different  States,  where  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the  marketing  of  the 
gDod<(  of  the  btind.  Worthy  of  partictilar  mention  also  is  the  Ubor  ol  the  Women's 
Civic  Club  of  Chicago  in  its  Philanthropic  Department,  apiproaching  in  several 
respects  the  work  of  a  regular  assodation. 

4  These  organisations  were  each  given  in  1Q12  the  sum  of  1466,417,  known  as  the 
Fox  Fund,  which  was  about  one-half  of  a  bequest,  '*a  substantial  part"  of  which  is 
to  be  "used  for  the  relief  and  aid  of  crippled  children  and  the  blind/"  Iti  1914  a 
building  was  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Charities  as  headquarters  for  work.  See  Report 
of  Bureau  of  Charities,  igi4t  p.  65;  191 5*  p>  17:  Report  of  Assodation  foe  Improving 
the  CondiHon  of  llic  Poor,  igis^  p.  14;  Outlo&k  for  thf  Blind,  viii.,  1914,  p.  86^  Sec 
also  M.  K.  Richmond,  ''Sodal  Dia^osis."  1Q17.  p,  4^0. 

*  In  New  Hampshire  a  gift  of  $8o,cxx>  has  been  made  for  "  the  aid,  support,  main- 
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Associations  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Organizations  composed  of  workers  for  the  blind,  that  is, 
composed  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  some  field  of  ac- 
tivity in  their  behalf,  and  including  both  the  sighted  and  the 
blind,  consist  of  two  national  btxlies  and  of  several  local  or 
State  federations.  The  main  purpose  of  the  last  named 
is  to  give  the  members  an  opportunity  for  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  aid  in  promoting  measures  of  common  interest. 
Organizations  of  this  character  have  been  formed  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey^  Missouri,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and 
other  States. 

The  two  national  bodies  are  the  American  Association  of  ^ 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American  Association  of  ■ 
Workers  for  the  Blind.'  The  former  was  created  in  1853^ 
though  formal  organization  was  not  eflecled  till  1871.' 
As  the  name  implies,  it  is  composed  of  persons  whose 
immediate  business  is  the  teaching  of  the  blind.  Its  meet- 
ings are  held  biennially  in  the  even  years.  ^  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  began  its  existence  as 
such  in  1905,  developing  from  a  society  of  blind  |>erst>ns 
formed  in  1895.*    Its  memberslup  includes  both  instructors 

tenanct:  &nd  education  "  of  the  indigent  blind,  which  b  held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and 
the  5Ufn  of  $ujo  granted  annu&Uy.  In  MtnnuoLa  there  has  been  a  dooaiion  of 
1 18,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  In  Philadelphia  there  was  organiied  ia  igef 
what  is  known  as  the  Blind  Relief  Fund,  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  hang  oolBartBl 
each  year. 

>  III  both  orsaouations  Canada  is  inducted.  There  is  also  an  International  Coo- 
ference  on  the  BUnd^  and  an  International  Congress  for  Ameliorating  the  Lot  of  tW 
Blind,  in  both  of  which  there  have  been  representatives  of  the  United  States.  S«e 
R^ort  of  tJnited  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  igii,  p.  59$. 

«  Eklucators  of  the  blind  are  represented  in  the  Natiomd  Eklucatton  A«iod«ttoa« 
in  Department  XVI,  or  the  Department  of  Special  £<lucalion,  which  iadodei 
sinictors  of  the  deaf  also.    It  was  organized  in  1807,  and  until  igot  aobnocd 
'well  instructors  ol  the  feeble-minded, 

•  A  meeting  of  pfindpdJs  and  teachers  was  held  in  New  York  in  tft53»  wt 
teen  schools,  or  practically  all  then  in  existence,  were  represented^  the  nwio 
being  to  petition  Congress  to  grant  a  printing  subsidy  and  other  uid  for  th«  tHaiL 
At  this  meeting  it  was  called  "convention."  The  gathering  in  187 1  was  lanrdy  Ib 
conaider  the  question  of  a  uniform  type.  See  Rcpon  of  Perkins  Institutian,  lA^i. 
p.  90;  New  York  Institute,  1871,  p.  21;  Mmtor,  iL»  1891,  pp.  33,  36.;;  OuUock  for  JAr 
mmd,  il,  looH.  p,  61. 

« Thb  body  bad  iu  origin  in  an  a&sociation  of  graduates  of  the  Missoori  School  !■ 
iBQSt  who  were  btcratod  in  securing  provision  for  the  higher  eilucatkm  ol  lb*  Mv^ 


^ 
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Bw  the  blind  and  workers  for  them  in  various  capacities, 
™both  with  and  without  sight,  other  persons  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  being  also  admitted.  Under  its 
purview  come  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind.  Its  meetings 
are  held  biennially  also,  in  the  odd  years.  Occasionally 
there  have  been  joint  sessions  of  the  two  bodies.  ^ 


Publications  in  Ink  Print  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
OF  THE  Blind 


Publications  in  ink  print  in  the  United  States  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  blind  have,  as  we  might  suppose,  been 
rare.  The  one  important  periodical  now  published  is  "The 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  a  quarterly  magazine,  which  was 
established  in  1907.  It  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  tlie  Blind,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  tlie  Blind,  with  a  supervising 
board  representing  schools  and  other  organizations.  It  is 
concerned  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  interests  of  the 
bUnd,  and  constitutes  a  record  of  the  present  work  being 
done  for  them.-  There  have  been  other  periodicals  in  ink 
print  attempted,  most  often  monthlies,  and  usually  but 
short  lived,  either  at  schools  for  the  blind,  or  by  blind 
persons.* 

the  uaodation  being  known  as  the  Miaaouri  NmtionaJ  College  Association  for  the 
Blind.  In  1896  it  wajs  enlarged  to  indude  graduates  of  other  schools,  aod  its  name 
was  changed  to  the  American  Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  General  Im- 
provement Association.  Its  greatest  support  was  found  in  the  State  of  Mtssouri. 
Kansas,  Iowa.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Miclugan,  South  Carolina,  Colorado,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  New  York.  Meetings  were  held  in  Missouri  in  i8q6,  i897»  and 
1898,  and  in  Kansas  in  iSqq.  In  1Q03  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago,  at  which 
several  representatives  of  schools  for  the  blind  were  present,  when  the  plan  of  a 
larger  organleation  was  broached.  See  Bultetin  of  Missouri  National  College  Asso- 
datkm  for  the  Blind,  1895;  Supplemental  BuUetin,  1897;  ProbUm,  \.,  iqoo,  p,  to; 
Proceedings  of  American  Asaodatioti  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1905,  p.  48:  1907, 
p.  41;  IQI^  P-  14;  Boston  Tmucriptt  Aug.  19,  1907. 

>  In  several  States,  as  well  as  in  sevoaJ  dtks,  there  are  cooferenccfl  from  dme  to 
time  of  workers  for  or  instructors  of  the  blind. 

>  Publication  wa^  fim  directed  by  the  Masiichttieitts  Aaodation,  remainiiig  M> 
until  1013.  On  the  need  of  such  a  periodical,  sec  Proceedings  of  American  Aasocia- 
tion  of  Instniclors  of  the  Blind.  1806,  p.  56;  IQ12,  p,  .^t. 

*An  unportant  publication  was  '^Thc  Mentor,"  by  the  alumni  of  the  Peridos 
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Organizations  Coicposed  of  Bund 

In  organizations  composed  largdy  or  endreh^  of  bSoii 
persons,  there  is  manifested  the  deep-seated  human  desur 
for  mutual  comradeship  due  to  a  common  afflicdoo.  Tfacft 
are  felt  by  the  blind  to  be  problems  which  can  be  known  mad 
discussed  only  in  a  way  possible  to  themseKies,  miiDe  in 
their  contact  with  one  another  there  is  found  an  under- 
standing and  a  sympathy  not  to  be  met  among  othosJ 
Objection  is  sometimes  raised  against  the  ''claoiiishness" 
which  may  result  from  such  intercourse;  but  after  all  the 
harm  capable  of  being  done  is  small,  while  the  satisfactioii 
rendered  is  considerable.  The  meetings,  furthennore,  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  of  sufl5ciently  frequent  occurrence  to 
cause  very  great  concern.  = 

Such  organizations  have  not  on  the  whole  been  nu- 


Institution  from  iSgt  to  1895,  which  contained  much  matter  of 
rc^ardinf  the  blind.  Other  pubHcatioiu  have  been  ''Tbe  Lena,"  9t  tfae 
Institution,  1003-1905;  "The  BifistJeioe/'  at  the  Iowa  School,  iSSo; 
News/'  at  the  Texas  School,  189a;  and  "The  Oiphans*  Mesaeagtr  aad  Adv«itB«f 
the  BHnd/'  at  St,  Joseph's  Home,  1899.  At  the  Ohio  School  "The  Ohio  Brnxp"  «»i 
begun  in  1904;  and  at  the  Caliioraia  School,  ''The  Stylos"  in  1907. 
there  have  beoi  "annuals"  published  by  Ki^uating  daases.  In  the 
lished  in  "dual  schools,"  there  are  often  departmcDts  foe  the  bKnd.  Paper*  bf 
btind  pcnooa  bAve  alio  been  few.  In  CindnnAti  in  191s  was  begun  "The  Globe." 
published  weekly;  and  in  St.  Louis.  "  The  World  of  the  Blmd/'  published  inostthly  ligr 
tbe  United  Wofken  for  the  Blitkd  of  MisMniri.  By  the  Btind  Pcople^s  Higfaer  EdKa- 
tioo  and  General  Welfare  Asaodadon  there  was  issued,  besides  occasooal  pt^Aoi- 
dons,  "The  Weekly  News-Letter"  in  1897.  ai)d  'The  Problem"  from  1900  to  1^^ 
(on  its  purpose,  see  Problem,  i^  1900,  p.  1).  At  the  Columbia  Ttiiytgetuiic  Ijtimia 
for  the  BUnd  U  Washington,  D.  C.  have  been  published  "The  Sanies  Woric!,**  il^: 
»*The  Pioneer  Herald."  1900;  "Talks,  Tales,  and  Public  Optnioa,"  1897-1^1; 
'•Voices  from  Darkknd,"  1912-1916;  and  "Voices,"  1917-1918.  In  1S79  at  Coooori. 
was  begun  "Our  Reporter,"  which  in  1880  was  removed  to  Lktle  ItedU 
continuing  till  iSfir.  Papers  published  by  blind  pcnoos  often  cootilii 
of  gtiMnl  intereit,  but  are  in  the  main  cooiined  to  the  pecufiv  probkai  qf 
the  bJind»  opedally  llioae  relating  to  industry,  pensions,  and  the  like.  The  ■■bauip 
tioB  pctoe  it  imuUjr  one  dollar  a  year,  and  occasionally  more.  By  teteral  of  lbs 
aasodfttlow  for  the  blind  occaiioaal  bulletins  have  been  pubUsbed.  By  the  Sn 
Fnnchco  AasodaUon  "The  Beacon'*  was  begun  in  191 7,  at  an  aonuil  chafie  of  It. 

i  Such  wdoties  rardy  attain  the  strength  of  thoae  of  the  deaf. 

'  On  these  sodctlea.  see  Mmtor,  i,,  1891.  p.  141 ;  Proerediogi  of  Aroeric»<i  Atncii- 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1900,  p.  39;  Constitution  and  By-laws  ol  N'«v  Yeik 
Adult  Blind  Aid  Auodation,  1877;  Constitution  of  Maine  Fraternal  AssdcllllioA  ot 
the  Blind.  '   W.  Welch,  "AbOitiM  and  AduevaiMiklB  of  tht 

bulletins  Xational  Colkge  Asaodation  for  Um  BBad,  ftod  «( 

Blind  Ppj^..   ^  .,.^..cf  Education  and  General  WcUkre  Aaocktion. 
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merous,   while   their  membership  has  usually   been  but 

limited.^  In  certain  States  there  are  State-wide  bodies,  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  Mar}4and,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  a  few  other 
States.'^  Their  work  is  accomplished  mainiy  by  corre- 
spondence, with  but  an  occasional  meetuig.  Most  of  them 
are  composed  of  graduates  of  the  State  school,  often  being 
in  fact  little  more  than  alumni  associations.  Formal 
alumni  bodies,  in  addition,  are  in  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institution,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  the  schools  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri^  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  other  States.  With  several  of 
these  associations  attempts  are  somethnes  made  to  find 
emplojinent  for  the  blind,  to  provide  loans  for  those  start- 
ing out  in  an  independent  business,  or  otherwise  to  render 
aid. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  there  are  one  or  more  societies 
or  clubs  of  the  bhnd,  usually  of  blind  men,  which  are  more 
compact  in  their  organization  and  more  specific  in  their 
purposes  than  are  the  State  associations.  They  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  culture  and  improvement  of  the  members, 
keeping  alive  also  to  ail  questions  likely  to  affect  the  blind 
as  a  class/''  Some  of  them  have  benefit  features,  with  the 
payment  of  a  certain  amount  in  case  of  sickness,  disability, 
or  death.*     In  none  of  the  societies  is  the  membership 

*  In  a  few  cases  there  are  separate  organizations  for  men  and  for  women.  In  a 
Qtimber  persons  with  sight  mAy  become  asaodate  monbers.  Some  of  the  societies, 
both  State  and  local,  have  been  instrumental  in  securing  industrial  horoes,  in  pro 
DOOtiug  peasioa  legisliatjon,  and  in  initialing  other  measures  affecting  the  btiml.  At 
times  tlure  have  been  attempts  to  inj^uence  political  action. 

*  Meeting  are  iisually  held  once  a  month.  Dues  arc  small,  never  exceeding  a  few 
doUaxs  a  yt^,  and  often  being  but  one  or  two.  Now  and  then  a  club  is  the  recipient 
of  a  donation.    Funds  are  also  sometimea  raised  by  means  of  entertainments. 

■  Where  bcncBt  features  are  allowed,  the  amount  for  sickness  is  usually  |j  or  I4  a 
week,  continuing  for  six  weeks,  or  perhaps  looger^  and  Cor  burial  expenses  from  $30  tu 
$50.    Loaoji  arc  sometimes  made  to  the  deserving. 

*  The  first  of  these  organisations  aeema  to  have  been  the  I  riedlandcr  Union  of 
Philadelphia,  formed  in  1871.  For  a  list  of  societies  of  the  blind,  see  American 
Encydopcdia  of  OphthalmoloKy,  1Q16,  ii.,  p.  641Q;  C.  F,  F.  Campbell  and  M.  D. 
Campbell,  "Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  America,"  1916. 
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large,  only  an  exceptional  one  ha\'ijig  as  many  as  a  hundred, 
and  most  considerably  fewer. 

Note  to  Chapter  XLUL— Od  Essodatiops  for  the  blind.  »«  Ck^nHts,  Jtii.,  roo4. 
p.  63;  Louis  Strieker,  "Blindness  in  Hamilton  County,"  iqiS,  pp.  65, 100;  rinfolind 
Society  for  the  Blind,  "The  Blind  in  Clcveknd.'*  igiS;  ProccediivKS  of  Amerkmo 
AsaodaUon  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  1907,  p.  41:  Proceedings  ol  American  Amooa- 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  loio,  p.  59;  Charities  and  tks  Cvmmotu^  xv.»  igo6^ 
p.  6to;  xvii.,  2Q06,  pp.  405,  417,  xix.,  1907,  p.  1100;  Outiovkfor  the  Blind,  i.,  xgo?.  p. 
lit;  CooptraH4m,  viii.«  iqo8,  p.  66;  Delift€4itor,  Ixvii..  i9o6«  p.  S39l  Ottlt^k,  Ixxzv., 
1007,  p.  782;  Modem  fUspital,  \x.,  mn,  p.  301;  Frobltm,  i.,  tgoo,  pp.  8t,  if^;  ti^ 
igoi.  p.  8s;  Century  Magazine,  bncxviii.,  1014.  p.  3S5;  MeCaWs  Maganne,  June.  IQI4* 
Vihtng  Wtrmen's  Journal  (Salt  Lake  City),  xst.,  ig09«  p.  177;  Womm^i  j/flfuaiar 
Nov.,  1907;  Lffiie's  Wrrkly,  Feb.  7,  1907;  Scientific  American,  cviii..  iqij,  p.  44S;  Rc^ 
port  of  New  York  AssodaUon,  1907,  p.  $;  Report  of  Massachusetts  Aisodatioa« 
to  to,  p.  6;  Proceedings  of  New  Jersey  Conference  of  Charities  and  CorrcctioQ,  soot» 
IK  itti  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  loot. 
p.  142;  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Correction,  xiv.,  igo8,  2,  March,  p.  91 ;  Pro^ 
cxedings  of  First  International  Conference  in  America  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Chi]<|. 
igo8>  p.  J06;  Proceedings  of  International  Conference  on  the  Blind  (England).  iol4< 
p.  466;  Report  of  Michigan  Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind,  iqw.  p.  47;  R«^ 
tx>rt  of  Louisiana  School,  1916,  p.  33;  District  of  Columbia  Ajsociation,  Souvenir 
Year  Book.  X914:  New  York  Association^  Handbook  of  Blind  Workers  &chibitioB» 
igi  I ;  Report  of  Social  Service  Commi&suon,  Committee  on  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  igt  1 ; 
Fbrina  Laaker.  **C&rc  and  Treatment  of  the  Jewish  Blind  in  the  City  of  New  Yock,' 
tQi8;  Lancel-CliniCf  cvi'd.,  191a,  p.  177;  Clevdmtd  Plain  De<U*r,  June  9,  ivoo;  .Va- 
York  Sun^  Jan.  31,  1009;  New  Yarh  World,  March  at,  1909;  Ckicato  lUcard-fteraU. 
June  30,  1912;  San  Francisco  BmUetin,  Jan.  s.  1918.  Sw  aI»o  reports  of 
asaodations. 
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Objects  and  Plans  of  Commissions 

After  the  entrj'  of  private  associations  into  the  field  of 
general  usefulness  to  the  blind,  wc  might  expect  in  time  the 
arrival  also  of  some  analogous  public  agency,  which  in  the 
present  day  would  be  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  commis- 
sion. Associations  have  in  fact  rendered  a  two-fold  service. 
Firsts  they  have  anticipated  commissions  and  have  pointed 
out  the  way  for  the  activities  of  such  bodies.  Second, 
realizing  the  no  less  pronounced  opportunity  for  action  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  they  have  frequently  been  instrumental 
in  calling  attention  to  the  need  and  in  securing  the  creation 
of  coromissions.  For  both  the  commission  and  the  associa- 
tion there  is  abundant  room  in  the  sphere  of  aid  for  the 
blind,  and  each  may  be  better  off  with  the  existence  of  the 
other.  It  has  been  found  that  the  t^^^o  can  work  hand  in 
hand,  each  helping  and  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
other.  ^ 

Yet  quite  apart  from  the  promptings  exercised  by  the 
labors  of  private  organizations,  it  would  appear  probable 
that  commissions  would  in  time  have  been  called  into 
being  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  blind,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  in  an  actually  larger  nimiber  of 
instances  by  their  creation  without  any  preliminary  opera- 
tions conducted  by  private  bodies.  As  particular  needs  of 
the  blind  have  been  made  manifest  to  the  state,  one  agency 
after  another,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  preceding  pages, 

<  An  analogy  e^dit*,  in  the  work  of  a  public  department  o£  charities  and  the  minU^ 
tratioos  of  a  private  philanthropic  organisation*  Now  and  then  commissions  hat'e 
been  instrumcfLlal  in  securing  the  formation  of  aasodatioos,  especially  in  stnatler 
dtio. 
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has  been  put  into  requisition  to  meet  them.  In  the  end  it 
has  usually  been  realized  that,  for  the  greatest  and  most 
effective  ser\ice,  the  different  agencies  might  be  co5rdinatcd 
or  assimilated  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  work  for  the 
blind,  and  that  the  most  feasible  instrument  therefor  would 
be  some  specific  public  agency,  which  might  act  both  as  a 
central  organization  and  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house.  Just 
as  a  private  association  denotes  the  concentration  into  one 
body  of  various  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  so  a  public 
agency  represents  the  consummation  of  the  state *s  provi- 
sion for  them. 

As  we  have  indicated,  the  form  which  a  public  agency  for 
the  blind  would  be  most  likely  to  assume  at  tlie  present  is 
tlial  of  tlie  conimissioii.  State  commissions  have  now 
become  a  recognized  organ  in  the  poHtical  action  of  many 
of  the  American  Commonwealths,  and  whether  or  not  thc>* 
are  to  have  a  permanent  place  in  their  life,  they  have  an 
acknowledged  standing  today.  Their  sphere  and  their 
influence  have  increased  to  a  great  degree  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  and  for  different  affairs  of 
the  state  they  have  been  set  up.  As  yet  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  rather  a  new  feature  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
and  their  operations  are  perhaps  to  be  watched  for  a  time  as 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  experiments.  However,  there  is 
little  actual  ^ijround  for  questioning  their  success,  and  they 
perhaps  have  no  less  justification  for  existence  than  have 
commissions  in  other  fields. 

Commissions  for  the  blind,  then,  are  called  into  being  by 
the  circumstance  which  has  run  through  all  our  preceding 
chapters,  namely,  that  the  blind  are  an  element  of  the 
|X)puIation  peculiarly  in  need  of  oversight  and  assistance, 
that  for  due  attention  to  them  some  form  of  public  agent  is 
appropriate  and  necessary,  and  that  in  many  instances  the 
only  means  available  is  that  of  the  state.  It  possesses  full 
[x)wer  to  take  comprehensive  action,  while  behind  it  are  all 
the  resources  which  go  with  public  authority,  together  wilh 
the  impressiveive^  ol  ks*  sanction.    Commissions  are  never 
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to  be  regarded  as  solving  the  problems  of  the  blind:  tliey  do 
constitute  a  ver>'  material  step  in  tlie  right  direction.  Their 
very  creation  is  evidence  of  the  state's  concern;  and  they 
serv^e  to  bring  home  to  the  public  at  once  the  needs  of  the 
blind  and  the  importance  which  the  state  has  attached  to 
these  needs. 

The  several  activities  which  are  open  to  a  commission  are 
in  general  the  same  as  those  which  are  possible  to  an  asso- 
ciation. Though  some  of  these  can  perhaps  best  be  done 
by  one  body,  and  some  by  the  other,  there  is  in  the  main  no 
great  dilTerence  beyond  the  fact  that  tlie  commission  carries 
with  it  aJl  that  is  implied  in  the  authority  of  tlie  state. 

The  lirst  practical  task  of  the  commission  is  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  blind  of  State-wide  scope,  which 
in  itself  is  a  measure  of  importance.  In  this  way  remote  or 
isolated  blind  individuals  may  be  found  and  their  par- 
ticular needs  discovered.  The  results  of  such  investigations 
as  well  as  later  acquired  knowledge  are  to  be  preserved  as 
an  authentic  register  of  the  blind.  With  this  as  a  basis  the 
commission  may  maintain  a  bureau  of  information  and 
ad\ice  for  the  assistance  of  the  blind.  It  may  next,  in  what 
order  and  to  what  extent  it  may  see  lit,  undertake  home 
teaching  and  the  distributing  of  reading  matter;  make  some 
form  of  industrial  provision  or  offer  some  other  form  of 
industrial  aid;  see  that  all  blind  children  are  brought  into 
school;  look  after  the  aged  and  infirm;  extend  certain  relief; 
promote  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness;  and  con- 

Iduct  such  other  activities  as  may  be  found  practicable — 
some  of  which  may  hardly  be  attainable  otherwise.  With 
the  possession  of  permissive  powers,  allov^nng  movements  as 
they  may  appear  desirable,  rather  than  under  strict  direc- 
tions, the  work  is  likely  to  prove  the  more  effective.  The 
possibilities  of  the  conmiissiun  are  in  fact  as  yet  only  partly 
discovered,  and  in  time  results  may  be  accomplish^  which 
are  now  but  indistinctly  seen. 
In  the  actual  development  of  conmiissions  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not  all  called 
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by  the  name  of  "commission,"  though  this  is  the  ti 
applied  to  most.  Of  later  years  especially,  there  has  been 
instead  of  the  establishment  of  particular  and  distinct 
bodies,  the  creation  of  agencies  in  the  form  of  spedal 
boards,  sometimes  an  existing  State  board,  perhaps  of  ^ 
the  same  personnel  as  that  of  the  directors  of  the  State  ■ 
school  for  the  blind.  Such  boards  serv^e  the  purpose  of 
commissions,  and  in  fact  are  little  else,  though  their  formal 
powers  may  appear  to  be  slightly  less  extensive.  The 
reason  for  imposing  upon  the  governing  body  of  the  State 
school  the  work  of  looking  after  the  blind  of  the  State 
gejierally,  or  for  thus  charging  them  with  the  tasks  of  a 
commission,  no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  body 
is  felt  to  be  in  the  closest  touch  with  the  blind,  to  }>e  best 
acquainted  with  their  needs,  and  consequently  most 
fitted  to  direct  the  work  for  them.  Tliis  plan,  none  the 
less,  while  not  without  some  advantages,  is  on  the  whole 
a  questionable  one.  The  duties  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  are  really  of  a  distinct  nature;  and  the  concern*  of 
the  adult  blind  jxjpulation  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  education  of  blind  children.  The  tendency  which 
we  have  noted,  however,  probably  does  not  mean  that 
special  conmiissions  are  to  leave  the  field,  or  to  give  w*y 
to  the  newer  arrangement,  but  only  that  for  the  tnne 
being  some  such  makeshift  has  appeared  to  be  more  de- 
sirable or  more  feasible  than  the  creation  of  a  separate 
commission. 

Commissions  for  the  blind,  so  far  as  tliey  have  been 
established,  have  been  of  two  kinrls:  temporar)',  or  special, 
and  permanent.  The  object  of  the  former,  which  may 
perhaps  serv^e  witli  but  little  appropriation  of  funds,  his 
chiefly  been  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
and  to  submit  a  report  in  respect  thereto,  with  appropriate 
recommendations,  and  sometimes  also  to  administer 
limited  relief.  After  the  fulfilling  of  this  task,  they  hav'C 
ceased  to  exist.  Permanent  commissions,  on  the  ot 
hand,  not  only  make  due  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
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blind,  but  formulate  programs  based  upon  their  discoveries, 
and  continue  as  established  agencies  of  the  state.  It  Is 
the  latter  kind  that  has  been  the  generally  prevailing  one 
in  America,  but  two  of  the  former  having  been  created. 
At  present  it  is  only  the  permanent  commissions  which 
receive  the  attention  of  the  state.  In  some  of  the  cases 
where  such  have  been  put  into  operation,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  amend  the  laws  creating  them,  which  has 
usually  had  the  result  of  strengthening  them  or  of  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  their  work. 


I 


Development  of  Commissions:  Temporary  Commissions 

The  first  temporary  commission  to  be  created  for  the 
bhnd  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  New  York  in  1903, 
when  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  commission  of  three  members  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  condition  of  the  blind,  with  the  preparation 
of  a  report  regarding  them.^  Certain  recommendations 
Were  offered  by  this  commission,  including  one  that  it  be 
made  permanent.-  A  bill  was  passed  in  line  with  them, 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  In  1906  another  com- 
mission was  sent  out,^  Its  task  was  to  take  a  census  of  the 
blind  of  the  State,  including  their  ages,  causes  of  blindness, 
etc.,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  amel- 
iorate their  condition,  with  especial  reference  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  industrial  establishments.    The  work  of  the 

I  Lftws,  di.  576.  An  appropriation  of  $  1,600  was  allowed  for  the  wrork^  which  was 
later  doubled.  The  6nt  commiasioa  for  the  blind  might  possibly  be  said  to  date 
from  the  year  18S4,  wh^i,  as  we  have  seen,  Uie  State  board  of  charitiea  was  au- 
tbarized  to  moke  an  invadgatioa  of  the  condition  ol  the  bhnd,  though  only  with 
reference  to  the  feasibility  of  craatiog  a  special  home  for  the  indigent  blind.  In 
maivsr  outa,  as  we  have  alao  found,  there  were  investigations  regarding  the  blind  on 
tlie  openiog  ol  schools  for  them,  intended  in  the  main  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
pupils  who  might  be  benefited  by  education  > 

■Other  Doieworthy  recommendations  were  that  there  be  personal  visitation  of 
the  blind  in  their  homes,  that  industrial  schools  be  established,  that  the  products 
of  the  blind  be  sold  to  the  several  State  insdtutians,  and  Uiat  a  register  of  the  blind 
be  kept, 

•Laws,  ch.  671,  The  appropriation  was  of  I5.000.  This  was  added  to  by  the 
New  Voric  Association  for  the  Blinds  which  also  rendered  assistance  in  the  lending  of 
rooms;  catalogues,  etc. 
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preceding  commission,  which  had  been   Lncomplete 

continoed;  and  among   the  recommendations    submitl 
was  the  renewed  one  that  the  commission  be  made 
nent.    This,  however,  was  not  done  till  19 15.* 

The  second  State  to  employ  a  temporary''  commission 
was  Marj'land  in  1906,  its  duties  being  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  to  ascertain  their  capadtv"  for 
industrial  training.^  Among  the  recommendations  of  Uk 
commission  was  one  that  it  be  made  permanent,  but  this 
failed  of  adoption.^ 


ro^l 


Development  of  Commissions:  Permanent  Commission 


The  initial  commission  for  the  blind  of  durable  nature 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States,  though  not  called 
by  such  title,  was  that  of  Connecticut  in  1893,  when  a 
special  board  of  education  for  the  blind  was  created* 
Its  main  purpose,  as  its  name  ijidicates,  was  to  look,  after 
the  education  of  blind  children,  but  other  tasks  wert  in 
time  recognized,  as  well  as  formally  added,  which  gavf 
the  board  tJie  character  of  an  actual  commission. 

The  first  permanent  commission  under  this  appellalion. 
however,  was  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  had*  its  beginning 
in  iQo.v"'  It  was  directed  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Ihr 
blind,  and  to  consider  means  of  betterment.  The  next 
year   the  scope  of  the  commission  was  broadened,  aa 

'  A  bill  crefttiaf  a  peramncfit  commiaBion  wis  paaoed  la  tgii,  tnit  was  vetotd  bf 
the  Governor, 

■  Laws,  1906,  ch.  2Qo;  Ann.  Code,  191 1,  p.  816.    An  appropriation  of  $j,oao  was 
made    The  commisaioa  was  authorizefj  to  aid  blind  men  in  their  homes  to  the 
of  laoo  each  and  to  tamut  other  worthy  blind  persoiiA  in  btt<4ne35  or  with  toolt 
extent  of  $50  each.    The  commission  made  a  report  in  1908. 

*  In  Illinois  a  special  investi^tioa  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  was  in«de  ia 
Report  of  Board  of  Chanties,  igo8,  p.  70.    Logically  speaking,  there  were  two 
States  having  temporary  commlfsions,  Maaaachusetts  and  New  Jeracy. 
tbdr  feownmcndations  lor  pemuuient  commissions  were  imroediatdy  a<1opf(|, 
two  bodies  weru  in  fact  separate  onea. 

•  Laws,  1891,  ch.  156;  tiost  cb.  jto;  1901,  ch.  164;  1905,  ch.  66;  Rev,  SUU 
If  S386-J395- 

■  Laws,  f903,  Res.,  ch.  74;  1004*  Res.,  ch.  87;  1905,  p.  5x0.  Tlw  mmA 
were  at  &rst  three  in  number,  and  later  five  The  aecoml  appmpcfatkm  «M 
$5««» 
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dal  duty  laid  upon  it  being  to  inquire  Into  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  blind  for  industrial  employment.*  The 
recommendations  of  the  commission  were  generally  adopted, 
the  most  important  being  that  it  be  made  permanent.'- 

The  action  of  Massachusetts  was  soon  foUowefl  by  that 
of  other  States.  In  1908  a  commission  was  inaugurated  in 
New  Jersey,^  for  which  in  19 18  a  special  department  under 
the  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  was  substituted. 
In  1908  also  a  commission  was  created  in  Ohio/  in  1909  in 
Delaware  ^  and  Utah,®  and  in  1913  in  New  York7  In  19 13 
also  New  Hampshire,  instead  of  establishing  a  regular 
commission,  authorized  its  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion to  act  in  such  capacity;**  while  Minnesota  gave  the 
directors  of  the  State  school,  in  1917  supplanted  by  the 
State  board  of  control,  power  to  supervise  a  *' field  and  em- 
plo^inent  agency"  for  the  blind,  which  practically  amounted 
to  the  appointment  of  a  conamission.*  In  1915  a  regular 
commission  wds  created  in  Missouri; '''  while  in  Nebraska  an 
'* advisory  board/'  consisting  of  representatives  of  several 
organizations  for  ths  blind,  which  in  19 17  gave  place  to  the 
board  of  conmiissioners  of  State  institutions,  was  inaugu- 
rated to  assist  them/^  and  in  Indiana  the  board  of  trustees  of 

•  Da  the  report  rendered  by  this  commission,  «c  CkarUks  tutd  the  Cammom,  xv., 
1906,  p.  618. 

» Law»,  t9o6t  cb.  385;  1907,  ch.  175;  Rev.  SUt.  Supp.,  igo8,  p.  647;  Laws,  1913, 
p.  1167;  1914,  ch.  SOI,  p.  i07s;  lOiS.  p.  173:  iot6,  chs.  149, 160,  aoi;  i^tTi  ch.  i»s; 
1918,  chs.  141,  366.  In  1017  the  State  supemsor  of  administration  was  directed  to 
mvestigsitc  the  workings  of  the  commission,  "with  a  view  to  ascertaining  wh»t 
changes  are  neccssaxy  in  order  to  secure  a  more  comprebetistve  and  effideat  handling 
of  the  problems  committed  '*  to  it,  and  to  report  thereupon.  In  1918  the  commtssloil 
was  reot^gaimed. 

■Laws,  1908,  p.  731;  190Q.  p.  ao8;  1911,  p.  114;  1016,  chs.  17,  aa;  xoi8,  ch.  147; 
Comp.  Stat.,  1910,  p.  1903;  Supp..  igtS*  P*  473* 

<Laws,  i9o8»  p.  363;  1910,  p.  347;  Ocn.  Code,  igi^,  $S  1360-13(59;  Supp.,  1916, 
11 1360-1369. 

•Laws,  1909.  ch.  73:  191 1,  p.  283;  1913,  ch.  10;  Rev.  Stat..  1915.  U  2574-3584. 
3718. 

•  Laws,  1909,  p<  176. 

'Laws,  1913,  ch.  415;  1915.  ch.  363;  1916.  ch.  sts;  1917.  di.  30a;  Cona.  Lawa, 
Ann.  Supp.,  1918,  p.  831. 

•  Laws,  1913,  ch.  117: 1915.  pp.  163.  168;  Pub.  Sut.,  Supp.,  i9i3»  P-  «6o. 
•Lawa,  1913,  ch.  488:  >9i7.  chs.,  185,  346;  Gen.  Stat,  1913,  l§  4iSi'4iSy 
a  Laws,  I9i5f  VP-  8,  323- 

"  Laws,  1915.  ch-  387;  1917,  chs.  ajj,  M7.   The  origual  board  was  an  ^'adviaoiy  *• 
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the  State  school  was  empowered  to  act  as  a  *^  board  of  in- 
dustrial  aid."  ^  In  1917  a  special  commission  was  created 
in  Term^see.^  In  the  same  year  the  State  industrial 
commission  of  Wisconsin  was  diiected  to  aid  the  blind. 
securing  employment/"* 

Most  of  these  commissions  or  special  boards  have  bcff 
secured  through  the  elTorts  of  friends  of  and  workers  for 
the  blind,  including  sometimes  associations  for  the  blind, 
and  to  an  extent  also  through  the  direct  eflforts  of  the 
blind  themselves.  In  not  a  few  instances  State  boards 
of  charities  or  other  public  bodies  have  been  assiduous 
in  their  endeavors  to  have  commissions  created.* 


Present  Extent  and  Organization  of  CoBfuissioNS 

There  are  at  present  commissions  for  the  blind  or  boards 
ha\ing  similar  powers  in  fourteen  States:  Connecticut.  Dela- 
ware, Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  N«^ 
braska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin/     Regular  commissions 

one,  consisting  of  Ibe  superintendent  of  the  State  school  and  the  dCCUtlvc  betcd 
of  the  State  associadon  of  workers  for  the  blind,  and  in  coOperEtioa  wilh  tile  bottrd 
ui  commissioners  of  State  institutiansi. 

'Laws,  iQiSi  *^h-  50;  Ann,  Stat.,  Supp.,  rgt8,  f§  J4gja-J4g7ni. 

•Laws,  tgi7,  ch.  54. 

•Laws,  1017.  ch.  513. 

*  In  some  cases  persistent  efforU  have  been  necessary  to  secure  cotnmtiBoiis.  la 
Maaaacbusetts  the  oommisiion  resulted  largely  from  the  activities  of  the  Majaacbn* 
sett*  Anocktioii  for  the  Blind,  which  had  been  organised  but  a  linJe  time  pre^riaadf. 
dmrUki  Ani  the  Commons,  xvi.,  1006,  p.  470.  In  Utah  actioo  was  in  owuidenMt 
put  secured  through  the  efforts  of  the  San  Frandsco  Association.  In  New  }um$ 
the  commisskm  was  brought  into  being  otUy  after  many  appeals.  In  Minn^oto 
efforts  are  said  to  have  continued  for  twenty-five  years  Eor  the  creation  of  an  ageaqr. 
On  the  tforts  to  secure  conunisdons,  see  OtUhok  Jot  the  Bimd,  ix.,  1916.  p.  mi; 
Proceedings  of  New  Yorlc  Stale  Conference  of  Charities  and  CurreOioo,  1904* 
p.  1391  CocpmUum,  vui.,  1906,  p.  146;  JVhp  Jersey  Retiat  of  Ckontim  mmd  Cmrm^ 
UoHS,  vix^t  1908,  p.  150:  Report  of  Indiana  Board  of  Charities,  190Q,  pp.  t|,  ^ 
iQiOt  P*  59:  191  ii  P'  Ji;  i9i3i  P«  35;  ioi3t  P'  34:  Bulledn  of  lUinou  Board  of  Qmt- 
hits  X.,  Tgo8,  ),  July,  p.  5;  u\.  1908,  t,  Dec.|  p.  t;  xi.,  1909,  a,  March,  p.  57;  lUport 
of  Illinois  Board  of  Charities,  1908.  pp.  70.  soo;  (909.  p,  34:  Report  ol  Ut^ndb  SUU 
Chanticj^  CommJK&ion,  iqio,  p.  32;  Report  of  Commissi(>n  to  Investjf&te  thtaCa^ 
didou  uf  the  Blind  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  1  1909*  PP<  n*  t$;  McMlce  ol  Ocwotf 
of  Utah,  1911,  p.  29;  Message  of  Governor  of  Missotiri.  1915,  p.  ta;  ll«im»  el 
Governor  of  Indiana,  1915,  p.  36;  NasktiU*  Bomam,  April  ij,  1911. 

>  The  commi^on  in  Utah  is  now  inactive.  Bureau  of  the  Censui^  *'The  BSod  la 
the  United  States,"  1917,  p.  ii(. 
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consist  of  from  three  to  seven  members  each,  the  most  fre- 
quent number  being  hvc, '  They  are  appointed  as  a  rule  by 
the  Governor,  sometimes  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Senate.  In  Delaware  they  are  selected  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Superior  Court.    They  usually  include  a  physician 

d  one  or  more  practical  workers  for  the  blind,  sometimes 
the  head  of  the  State  school,  and  sometimes  a  blind  person 

welL^  The  members  are  generally  divided  into  classes, 
iserving  three,  four^  or  five  years,  and  subject  to  reappoint- 
ment. There  is  seldom  any  compensation  attached  to  the 
office  of  commissioner,  the  public  appropriations  being 
only  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work.  In  most  instances  a  report  is  made,  annually  or 
biennially,  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  legislature. 

In  those  cases  where  the  work  is  carried  on  by  a  body  not 
designated  officially  as  a  commission,  the  organization  is 
somewhat  different.  In  Connecticut  the  work  is  under  a 
special  *' board  of  education  for  the  blind^"  consisting  of 
four  members,  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  needs  of 
blind  adults  as  well  as  to  the  instruction  of  blind  children.' 
In  Indiana  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  school  con- 
stitutes a  **board  of  industrial  aid."  In  New  Hampshire 
and  New  Jersey  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correction 
has  charge  of  the  work,  with  immediate  direction  in  the 
former  State  by  a  special  board  of  managers;  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  the  State  board  of  control ;  and  in  Nebraska, 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  State  institutions. 


Scope  of  Work  of  Commissions 


The  scope  of  the  work  of  commissions  varies  in  the  several 
States,   some    commissions    having  a  wider    range  than 

t  The  number  is  three  La  Tennessee ;  five  ia  MaasacfausettA,  Miasouri,  New  York, 
and  Utah;  »ix  in  Ohio;  and  aeven  ia  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  In  Delaware  at 
least  one  member  must  be  from  each  county  of  the  State. 

•  In  Utah  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  included.  In  Connecticut  and  New  York 
DO  one  may  be  a  member  who  is  oannecLed  with  an  exuttinj;  institution  for  the  blind. 

» Tbis  board  includes  the  Governor  iind  Ihe  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 
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others,*  The  duty  prescribed  most  often  is  the  mainl 
of  a  register  of  the  blind,  ynth  information  regarding 
ages,  causes  of  blindness,  physical  and  mental  condition, 
capacity  for  industrial  emplo>Tnent,  etc.  Industrial  assist- 
ance of  one  kind  or  another,  provision  for  home  teaching, 
and  measures  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  are  other 
frequent  requirements.  In  the  following  scheme  are  shown 
in  detail  the  activities  authorized  or  directed  on  the  part  of 
commissions.- 

Register  of  tiu:  blind  to  be  kept:  Indiana,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska ^  New'  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Utah. 

Bureau  of  information  and  advice  to  be  maintained:  Indiaiii« 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohk), 
Tennessee. 

Education  of  blind  children  to  be  direckd:  Connecticut,  Del- 
aware, New  Jersey. 

Assistance  in  advanced  studies  may  be  giveti:  Nebraska. 

Children  to  be  brought  into  school:  Connecticut,  Massachuaetta^ 
Minnesota. 

Books  may  be  circtdated:  Delaware,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Tennessee. 

1  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  future  important  fuoctioa  of  commissioiu  will  he  (Ib 
ftpeckl  tmiiiing  of  penoiu  blinded  in  iadustry  or  othennse,  a  maUer  to  whidi  9X»m 
Lion  has  alrencty  been  given.  Thi*.,  however,  will  be  but  an  extension  of  the  «o«i  td 
commJssaoQS  tn  general  bdustrial  tramini;.  In  Massacboaetts  the  State  board  U 
education,  which  has  been  directed  to  report  on  the  Diatter,  has  made  <uch  froaa 
mendation.  See  Spedal  Report  of  Ma^achusetts  Board  of  Education  ReUUv«  to 
the  Training  of  Injured  Persons,  1917.  The  work  will  probabily  be  under  the  dine 
tion  of  industrial  accident  hoards.  In  iqiS  in  MaasacfauirttB  the  State  board  ef 
olucation  was  dirrcted  to  make  special  provision  for  the  care  and  traitiirut  of  pcrtMS 
disabled  in  military  serx'ice, 

•General  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  ooodltion  of  the  bliudi  are  an 
Ihofisad  in  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  New  Jersey.  In  Delaware  the  oommhskip  tmif 
"exercise  general  superviaon  and  control  of  the  education,  training,  and  udEini  af 
the  blind."  In  Utah  only  blind  persons  over  twenty-one  yean  of  age  may  he  ilnit 
with.  In  some  States,  as  MassachusetU,  Mi<isouri,  Nebraska.  New  HaoipiUR. 
New  York,  Tennessee,  and  Utah,  the  dispensinj^  of  charitable  relief  is  ecpraaify  fi^ 
bidden.  In  Nebraska  loaos  may  be  made  to  assist  the  blind  in  study  or  to  bmiiw 
In  Massachusetts  information  may  be  esdmnged  with  the  State  board  of  rhitrttfn 
the  bureau  of  statistics,  and  local  overseers  of  the  poor;  and  investlfatioo  any  bs 
made  of  cases  of  defective  sight,  with  the  extension  of  certain  aid.  la  a  lev  ftMca, 
OS  New  Jersey,  physidans  are  required  to  report  persons  likely  to  beoMBC  bfcdL 
In  several  States,  as  New  York,  there  are  advisory  boards  ol  phyiidail&  IV 
commission  in  Ddaware  also  has  charge  of  the  deaf  and  tbt  fqehte  nUnded  vbe  art 
sent  to  institutions  outside  the  State.  The  spedal  board  hi  New  J«a«y  alto  Mptf- 
visca  the  education  of  deaf  aad  feeble-mmded  children. 
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Home   teaching   ntay   he   conducted:  Connecticut,    Delaware, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New 
^1  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Utah. 
^P    Bureau  of  industrial  aid  to  be  maintained:  Indiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Missi^uri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
Wisconsin. 
^^    Assistance  la  be  rendered  in   finding   tnif^loyment:  Indiana, 
^rMinnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  Wisconsm. 

Tools   or  supplies   may  be  furnished:  Massachusetts,    Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York.  Utah. 
^m      Home   pirodticis   may  be   marketed:  Indiana,   Massachusetts, 
^Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
"^tah. 

Emplaymtni  with  the  seeing  may  be  provided  for:  Massachu- 
setts. 

Industrial  shops  may  be  estaNlshed,  or  industrial  training  pro- 
aided:  Delaware,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Utah. 

Temporary  relief  may  be  extended:  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 

I shire,  Utah. 
Measures  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  blindness:  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio. 
I  Surgical  treatment  may  be  provided  if  advisable:  New  York. 
I  Most  of  the  commissions  have  special  headquarters, 
often  rented  in  the  business  section  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
State.  The  annual  appropriations  granted  range  from  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  fifty  thousand  or  more,  the  sums 
usually  being  gradually  increased  in  the  course  of  the  years.* 
In  New  Hampshire  the  amount  is  approximately  $2,500; 
in  Delaware,  $3,000;  in  Utah,  $4,000;  in  Indiana  and  Ten- 
essee,  $10,000;  in  Missouri,  $12,500;  in  New  York,  $34,000; 
Ohio,  $70,000;  and  in  Massachusetts,  $91,000,  nearly 
one-half  being  for  industrial  activities.  In  Nebraska  there 
is  a  *^ nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  blind"  of  $2,000. 
In  Minnesota  there  is  no  direct  appropriation  made,  the 
sum  of  $3,000  being  allowed  from  the  funds  of  the  State 


k; 


i  The  amuuiiLs  apprapnaLed  for  the  first  commissions  were  often  small,  perhApt 
not  over  $t»5oo, 
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school.^    OccasioiLilly  commissions  have  been  aided 
private  sources,' 


Results  of  the  AcTrvTHES  of  Cohhossions 

As  with  assodations,  much  of  the  work  of  commisskxis 
has  been  considered  in  our  discussion  of  eflforts  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness,  industrial  provision »  and  other  fonns 
of  work  for  the  blind.  Most  of  the  commissions,  being  new, 
have  employed  but  a  part  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  them, 
though  nearly  all  have  made  a  more  or  less  complete  regis- 
tration of  the  blind  in  their  several  jiirisdictions,  while  a 
fair  prop>ortion  have  uiitiated  some  form  of  industiii] 
assistance.*  The  older  ones  have  endea\t)red  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  blind  generally  and  to  render  appropriate 
assistance  as  far  as  their  powers  and  resources  have  per- 
mitted. Nearly  all  carry  on  more  or  less  extensive  cam- 
paigns to  educate  the  public  with  regard  to  the  blind*  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  blindness.* 
In  most  cases  there  is  greater  or  less  cooperation  with 
educational,  charitable,  medical,  and  social  agencies. 
In  States  where  special  associations  for  the  blind  are  in 
existence,  attempt  is  usually  made  to  coordinate  as  far  as 
possible  the  work  of  the  two  organizations,  with  the  avoid- 
ance of  duplicated  efforts.^    In  general,  the  work  of  com- 

1  The  krirer  Gounties  b  MinncKta  are  permitted  to  Maaaaut  rmpunmn  «p  to  4 
certain  amount. 

•  The  commisdons^of  »me  StJites,  m  Miisoufi.  New  York,  and  Vuh,  uv  m- 
iweasly  aulborized  to  receive  privftte  doottions.  In  Misaouri  the  >pprup<btio> 
{»  maffe  on  comlition  that  an  equal  sum  be  secured  Crom  private  rnomsb  On  Hv 
veto  hy  the  Governor  of  that  State  of  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  wotk  of  tk» 
commivsjnn,  the  amount  was  raised  by  private  subscription.  Private  ttmd^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  In  Minn^ota  and  New  Hampshire  are  tai^sety 
Lererl  by  the  special  boaxda. 

*  Infonnatiom  regan^og  blind  penoas  ts  secured  through  various  penoa 
ing  po9tmasten,  derRymcti,  phyddans,  teacfaera.  public  ofladols,  and  otiwr 


Newspapers  and  other  periodicals  have  often  been  gmenm  in  lendllig  thtU  aid. 
tn  one  year  in  Ohio  there  were  141  newspapers  furnishing  inlormatioci  Kfirding  tilt 
hlind  and  rcKantinK  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

'  [n  New  York  the  commission  has  branch  offices  with  the  levnal  loeal  aiKtdt- 
lions,  and  with  the  charitable  sodetles  Kavinir  spedal  departiaeafa  for  tlic 
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missions  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  measured  by  the  resources 
at  their  disposal,  and  by  their  experimental  acquaintance 
with  the  situation** 

PtJBLic  Agencies  Other  than  Commissions  Affecting 
THE  Blind 

In  addition  to  the  regularly  constituted  commissions, 
there  are  in  a  few  States  agencies  which  serve  the  bh'nd  in 
certain  respects  after  the  manner  of  such,  and  in  some  cases 
not  much  less  effectively.  In  Rhode  Island  the  State  board 
of  education  conducts  home  teaching,  maintains  a  sales- 
room for  the  disposal  of  the  goods  of  the  blind,  and  performs 
other  similar  work.  In  Colorado  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  school  and  the  workshop  for 
the  blind  maintains  a  rep^ister  of  the  blind,  and  conducts 
home  teaching.  In  Maine  the  workshop  has  charge  of 
home  teaching  and  the  circulation  of  books.  In  Mar\^land 
the  workshop  in  connection  with  the  school  carries  on 
like  undertakings.  In  the  exchanges  and  salesrooms  of 
certain  of  the  special  schools,  especially  that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvam*a  Institution,  there  is  often  a  more  or  less  close 
approach  to  the  work  of  commissions.  In  Illinois  the 
State  department  of  public  welfare  performs  certain  services 
for  the  blind,  growing  out  of  the  functions  of  the  department 
of  visitation  and  instruction  of  the  adult  blind.  In  other 
States  hoards  of  charities  or  other  public  bodies  have  been 
engaged  in  looking  after  the  blind  in  some  small  way. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  labors  of  the  schools, 
libraries,  industrial  establishments,  and  other  agencies  in  the 
extension  of  their  several  activities. 


•  In  Massachusetts  the  difiFerent  forms  of  service  rendered  and  the  number  of 
blind  persons  asaisted  by  each  were  in  191 7  as  follows:  training  given  or  expenses 
fumisbed.  j6t;  regular  employment  Riven  or  secured,  152;  temporary  work  given  or 
aeoifed,  40;  home  industry  fostered  by  loans,  tiie  of  canvasaer,  use  of  salesroom, 
ett»  447;  shop  industry  or  caotmssing  fostered  by  provision  of  guide.  6s;  informa- 
tion or  advice  of  more  than  possinK  nature,  in  medical  care,  education,  occupation » 
relief,  eta.  337;  reported  to  other  agendes  for  the  blind,  a  10;  reported  to  geaeral 
agencies,  170;  recreatioii»  ooocerts,  outiagB*  vacations,  etc.,  348- 
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PROVISIONS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  PER- 
SONS BLINDED  IN  WAR 

Insurance  for  Seamen  Losing  Sight  in  War  Zones 

One  further  form  of  public  activity  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
and  perhaps  fittingly  the  last  in  the  general  scheme  of  work 
for  them  in  the  United  States,  remains  to  be  considered. 
This  is  the  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  persons  blinded  in  war—provision  notably 
different  from  all  others  in  that  it  has  been  fully  determined 
upon  and  planned  beforehand,  or  in  anticipation  of  possible 
consequences  of  a  certain  course  of  action — its  entrance  into 
the  European  War.  While  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded,  in 
its  occasion,  as  but  temporal y  and  provisional,  it  neverthe- 
less represents  a  procedure  never  before  put  into  operation 
in  this  country,  and  offers  a  general  program  with  respect 
to  the  blind  w^hich  is  in  many  respects  a  significant  one. 

In  their  bearings  upon  the  loss  of  sight,  the  measures 
adopted  are  of  a  four- fold  division:  provision  for  insurance 
for  seamen  in  war  zones;  pro\ision  for  indemnities  for 
persons  suITering  disability  in  military  service;  provision  for 
insurance  for  such  persons;  and  provision  for  the  care  and 
training  of  persons  so  injured.  The  first  three  might 
logically  enough  be  included  with  the  general  public  or 
publicly  assisted  or  directed  measures  of  indemnity, 
especially  those  on  the  part  of  the  National  Goxernment; 
but  because  of  the  peculiar  and  distinct  situation  arising 
from  the  participation  of  the  country  in  war,  they  may  best 
be  treated  as  a  whole  in  the  present  connection. 

The  initial  benefit  created  is  that  for  seamen  in  private 
emplojTnent  subjecte<i  to  danger  in  war  zones,  constituting 
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indemnity  with  public  assistance.  Measures  to  this  end 
were  taken  by  an  Act  adopted  in  191 7,'  amendaton'  to  a 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act  of  19 14,  which  had  provided  for 
insurance  for  vessels  sailing  into  such  areas.  The  latter 
imdertaking  ha\ang  proved  to  be  a  very  successful  one, 
it  was  decided,  after  the  United  States  had  entered  the 
War,  to  extend  the  principle  to  cover  seamen  so  engaged, 
private  companies  being  both  unwilling  and  unable  to 
write  the  risks  therein,  especially  as  such  were  of  a  char* 
acter  not  to  be  foretold.  Under  the  amendatory  Act  the 
Treasury  Department,  through  a  Division  of  Seamen'^ 
Insurance  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance,  is  au- 
thorized to  etTcct  insurance  at  reasonable  rates,  subject  ifl 
due  change;  and  all  owners  of  American  vessels  are  re- 
quired to  insure  the  master,  officers,  and  members  of  the 
crew  against  loss  of  life  and  personal  injuries.  For  certain 
injuries,  including  the  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes,  a  sum, 
equal  to  that  for  death,  is  to  be  granted,  equivalent  to  one 
year's  earnings,  as  fixed  in  the  articles  of  voyage,  but  no! 
less  than  $1,500  nor  more  than  $5,000;  and  for  the  loss  of 
one  eye,  45  per  cent  of  such  earnings.' 

Allowances  for  Persons  Losing  Sight  in  MtLiTARY 

Service 

The  remaining  measures  are  more  directly  concerned 
with  the  active  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
War.  Among  the  first  War  preparations  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  191 7  was  that  of  providing  for  possible  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors,  the  giving  of  such  foresighted  attention 
to  the  matter,  especially  as  a  substitute  for  former  pension 
plans,  being  a  novel  feature  in  American  military'  effort. 
Included  are  both  the  awarding  of  indenmities  and  the 

»Sut.,  1Q17.  p.  107;  iQiS,  ch.  MS-  S«e  Mmtkfy  Rgmm,  v„  1917,  « ,  Aug..  p.  ot 
*  In  cue  of  failure  to  insure,  thin  1$  done  by  the  TrMSury  Department,  kad  %  tarn 
tA  not  exceeding  |i  ,000  is  imposed,  besides  idl  oosts,  inch  oontiUtutinir  «  ticn  00  tikr 
veud.  Insurmnce  may  be  taken  out  throuirh  cxiUectors  of  cmtoms  or  tlUQiagh 
insumnce  compuiies  on  terms  satislactoiy  to  the  DepvlmenL  The  provWoM  Cl»^ 
(iiuie  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  War, 
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extension  of  subsequent  care.  The  system  of  indemnities 
adopted  is  without  precedent,  and  is  of  very  great  sig- 
nificance. It  embraces  two  distinct  proceedings:  indem- 
nities 1^1  thou t  contributions  by  the  beneficiaries,  and 
indemnities  with  such  contributions.  One  is  in  the  fonn  of 
direct  allowances  or  compensation  in  the  event  of  disability, 
and  the  other  in  the  fonn  of  regular  insurance  policies. 
The  statute  incorporating  these  several  measures  was 
enacted  in  1917;^  being  a  consolidation  also  of  the  prior 
legislation  with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance  just  con- 
sidered. Under  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  there  is 
established  a  Division  of  Military  and  Naval  Insurance, 
ha\ing  charge  of  the  giving  of  Indemnities.  In  the  portion 
of  the  Act  relating  to  disabiHty  allowances,  compensation  is 
pro\nded  for  officers  and  enfisted  men  who  suffer  injury  or 
contract  disease  *'in  the  fine  of  duty/'  and  ''when  em- 
ployed in  active  service  under  the  War  Department  or 
Navy  Department/'  The  disability  must  occur  witJiin 
one  year  aflcr  resignation  or  discharge  from  the  service, 
except  in  cases  where  there  is  a  medical  certificate,  made 
within  one  year,  to  the  effect  that  disability  is  likely  to 
result.-  For  blindness  or  the  loss  of  sight  In  both  eyes, 
specifically,  the  sum  of  $100  a  month  is  granted,  to  be 
payable  through  life,  with  no  other  compensation.  For 
partial  disability  the  allowance  is  based  on  the  loss  of 
earning  power  (with  no  allowance  if  this  loss  is  less  than 
ten  per  cent),  as  determined  by  average  impairments  in 
ci\il  occupations,  and  not  on  tndi\idual  ImpairmenLs,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  reduction  for  individual  success  in 
overcoming  handicaps.* 

'  Stat.,  1017,  p.  308;  1918,  ch.  104.    See  Monthly  Review,  v.,  1917,  s.  Nov..  p.  183. 

>  la  the  determination  of  the  amounts  to  be  granted,  both  for  allovranccs  and  for 
insurance,  the  promions  of  the  woridnginen'i  compensation  Ie;gialatioa  In  Uie 
diffo^nt  States  were  usetf  as  a  model. 

•  Benefits  are  not  payable  to  persons  in  service  or  retirement  pay.  No  compensa- 
tion is  extended  in  respect  to  acts  occasioned  in  willful  misconduct,  nr  in  case  of 
dismissal  or  dishonorable  discharge.  Females  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical 
Corps  are  incJu<lcd,  compensation  to  them  betng  regarded  as  in  lieu  of  any  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act.     Medical  s^vicee  and  applianoet  are 
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In  the  portions  of  the  Act  relating  to  compensation 
through  insurance  there  are  perhaps  presented  the  features 
of  greatest  novelty  and  of  greatest  signiiicance.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  secure  further  benefit,  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
Act,  "greater  protection,"  for  those  in  the  niilitar>'  service 
who  so  desire,  the  augmentation  being  accepted  as  an 
insurance  claim,  in  respect  to  which  contribution  in  part 
by  them  is  necessar)\  In  the  plamiing  of  this,  it  was  found 
at  the  outset  that  the  rates  for  insurance  for  war  risks  from 
private  companies  were  generally  of  a  prohibitory'-  nature; 
and  hence  it  only  remained  for  the  Government  to  assxtmc 
direction.  The  bearing  by  it  of  the  charges  of  administrft- 
tion  and  of  the  excess  cost  due  to  the  increased  risks  was 
considered  quite  appropriate,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
would  be  effected  a  saving  to  it  in  the  absence  of  commission 
fees  to  agents,  of  medical  examinations,  of  adv^erlising  ex- 
penses, and  of  other  charges  usually  sustained  by  private 
organizations.* 

For  the  persons  above  described  insurance  is  provided* 

fumi»hed  without  co»t.  Medical  examination!^  may  be  had  from  limit  U»  iimm,  *illk 
the  payment  of  traveling  iiiul  other  cxpenMra.  the  refusal  of  which  oiuaes  raspoi^Mi 

of  oompensation;  and  reuson:il>le  mefiitul  and  stirKiVal  troilrr-r  "   ^c  oll<«cd, 

th«  rejection  of  which  absolves  the  (fovcmment  from  the  c  A  dor 

ftdiedule  of  ratings  h  to  l>e  lidoptL'd,  iiubject  to  readjustmeta  .  .-  ....,c  to  lime 
Awards  may  be  reviewed,  with  porwible  incrcase»  rciJuction,  or  tcmunaticMi.  |*iy 
menti  are  as  a  general  thinx  exempt  from  attachment,  cxciutton,  and  tatatwo 
No  claims  are  allowed  unlesit  filed  within  five  years  after  the  ilisuihtlily,  or  aitcr  tltt 
beginning  thereof,  with  the  addition  of  one  year  for  good  cause.  For  pct^vnA  (n  ihtit 
minority  or  under  mental  or  physical  disability,  time  doet  not  run  till  mcli  db- 
abiUty  has  ceased.  No  compensation  relates  back  farther  than  two  yciiri  pitor  \u 
the  date  of  claim,  with  one  year  in  res[)ect  to  increased  compcnMtion.  For  injurw^ 
received  in  such  circumstances  as,  to  create  a  legal  liability  ogain&t  tUxM  partiew 
OoropensalJon  is  alfonkd  on  condition  that  aj]  legal  claims  with  respect  tJii»!ta  be 
aailgned  to  the  Clover nmcnt. 

*■  In  the  making  of  the  arrangements  there  was  cuJSpcration  on  tlie  part  of  fipie> 
aentatives  of  the  De|]>artmentJ4  of  the  Trt:a5ury,  War,  Navy,  Cummcrot,  wad  Ldkor. 
of  the  Council  of  National  Dcfeme,  and  of  a  large  number  of  insunuice  rarpmrHipn*, 
the  last  named  offering  the  benefit  of  their  orgunization  and  mOiCiiiAery  See  Aii^ 
3,  Aug.i  p.  loo.  See  also  Treasuo'  Department,  Bureau  of  War  Rbk  lmuR»fic<, 
Oiviikm  of  MiUlary  and  Naval  Insurance,  Bulletin,  oo.  j,  igi8. 
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"  sums,  in  multiples  of  $500,  not  greater  than  $10,000  nor 
less  than  $1,000,  the  amount  known  as  the  principal  be- 
coming due  on  total  permanent  disability,  and  payable  in 
monthly  installments  through  its  continuance.^  The 
premium  rates  are  the  net  rates,  based  upon  the  American 
Exijerience  TabJe  of  Mortality,  and  interest  at  ^l4  per  cent 
per  annum.  Application  is  to  be  made  within  120  days 
after  enlistment  or  entrance  into  service,  or,  if  one  is  already 
in  service,  after  notification,  and  before  resignation  or 
discharge,  no  medical  examination  being  required.-  Terms 
are  to  be  determined  upon  and  pub]ishe<i  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv,^ 


Provision  for  the  Care  and  Training  of  Persons 
Losing  Sight  in  Military  Service 

In  the  Act  referred  to  it  was  originally  provided  that  in 
case  of  permancjit  disability,  that  in  the  form  of  blindness 
being  expressly  mentioned,  there  should  be  afforded,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Surgeon- General  of  the  United  States 

I  The  princtpa)  become  likewise  due  on  death. 

*  In  the  trvent  that  a  penon  is  disubled  before  the  ctpimtion  of  the  time  specified, 
he  is  deemed  lo  have  b«en  allowed  iasuraace  yicldiiig  monihly  in^iiaUmeuta  of  $2$ 
tlirougb  Kfe,  but  not  tnone  than  340  in  alL  The  insurance  granted  is  not  assignable, 
■nd  it  not  subject  to  claims  of  creditorsi.  Any  matters  aruing  from  disagreetnenbi  are 
to  be  settled  in  United  States  District  Courts,  and  nu  attorneys  or  daira  agents  may 
receive  more  than  E«n  per  cent  of  the  amount  for  fees.  Provisions  may  be  made,  as 
with  life  insurance^  for  maturity  at  certain  ages,  for  continuous  installments  during 
life,  For  cosh,  loan,  paid-up^  and  extended  values,  dividends  from  gains  and  savings, 
and  such  other  features  as  may  be  found  reasonable  and  practicable,  either  by  con- 
tract or  by  regulation.  Until  converted*  insurance  is  term  insurance  for  successive 
terras  of  one  year  each;  after  five  years  it  is  to  be  converted  into  such  forms  as  may 
be  prescribed  or  desired.  Tbe  regulations  are  to  provide  for  ordinary  life,  ao- 
paymctit  life«  endowment  maturity  at  age  62,  and  other  usual  forms,  with  methods 
and  Limes  of  payment,  Under  the  regulations  adopted,  the  premiums  per  Si.oco  of 
insurance  range  from  63  ccnLs  at  ts  years,  to  $5.35  at  65  years;  while  the  amount  of 
monthly  iostaHmeeits  is  iixed  at  I5.75  per  fi.ooo.  Charges  for  premiums  are  de- 
ducted from  regular  pay  unless  otherwise  arranged. 

*On  disability  and  insurance  benefits,  see  American  Monthly  Review  0/  Reviews^ 
tvi,  tgi7*  !>•  401 :  JVafiM,  cvi.,  tgi8,  p.  158;  indep^tdei^^  %c\.,  tgi;,  p.  404;  Phihid- 
pkia  Public  Ledger,  Aug.  13.  1017;  Survey,  xxxviii.,  1017,  pp.  341,  456,  504,  S4i<  S^l 
xxxix.,  IQ17.  p.  39:  Journal  0/  Political  Economy,  xxvi.,  igiS,  p.  4O1:  Amrrican 
Etonomic  Revirw,  viii.,  igi8,  p.  jos;  Annals  oj  Amrtican  Academy  oi  Poiitual  and 
Sociml  ScifHcft  Ixxix.,  ivi8,  pp,  53,  68;  Proceeditms  of  Academy  of  Political  Scicntt, 
Feb.,  IU18.  p.  152.  Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  penoas  in  military  service  have 
taken  out  insurance. 
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Aniiy,  courses  for  the  ''rehabilitation,  reeducation,  and 
vocational  training^'  of  persons  blinded  in  military*  service. 
For  the  accompUshment  of  this,  there  might  be  required 
a  form  of  reenlistment,  with  such  pay  as  was  recei\'cd 
during  the  last  month  of  active  service,  this  ceasing  upon 
refusal  to  take  such  courses  or  to  reenlist.  In  1918,  on  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
the  foregoing  provisions  were  repealed,  and  for  them  sub- 
stituted other  ones.  Under  this  Board  provision  is  made, 
including  special  vocational  training  where  feasible,  for 
a  person  "unable  to  carry  on  a  gainful  occupation,  to  resume 
his  former  occupation,  or  to  enter  into  some  other  occupa- 
tion," or  for  a  person  who,  having  made  such  attempt,  is 
unable  to  continue  thereat.  The  pay  afforded  is  the  same 
as  under  the  former  Act,  except  that  this  may  be  (he 
amount  of  disabihty  allowance  in  case  such  is  larger  than 
former  service  pay.  Studies  and  investigations  of  indus- 
trial  conditions  are  authorized,  with  a  \iew  to  placement; 
and  there  may  be  cooperation  with  existing  agencies,  while 
the  resources  of  the  Department  of  Labor  may  be  availed 
of.  Medical  and  surgical  treatment  are  continued  as  be- 
fore up  to  die  rime  of  discharge,  with  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  the  new  Board;  while  after  discharge  further 
care  and  training  are  assumed  by  this  Board  (and  also  of 
persons  who  are  found  in  need  of  assistance  at  a  later  time), 
but  with  the  advice  and  co(3jx?ration  of  the  office  of  the 
Surgeon-General — the  intention  being  to  afford  a  contin- 
uous  process  of  vocational  pro\ision. 

In  the  execution  of  these  measures,  a  carefully  devised 
program,  based  in  conj^idcrable  part  on  European  expe- 
rience, and  after  full  preliminary  inv^estigation,'  has  been 
prepared  for  persons  blinded  in  military  service.'    It  may 
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1  Under  Uie  aiopioei  of  the  Committee  on  OphtluJoioloKy  of  the  Councd  of  Nftt- 

lonal  Defenie.  a  conference  of  educutorA  of  and  workeri  for  Uie  bliml  was  beM  ia 
October,  1017,  in  Washington,  to  draw  up  plans,  a.  repr«Kntativc  of  the 
General  having  already  made  an  inve»li£atioi)  in  Europe.     Sec  XtonMy 
v.,  IQ17,  4,  Oct.,  p.  4S;  Survey,  ncaix.,  igi?*  p>  m;  xl,.  n)i8,  p.  40. 
'  PofieMioci  of  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  visloo  theoreUoUy  b  ttgudtA  m  om^ 
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be  said  to  consist,  generally  speaking,  of  three  stages,  with 
full  curative  and  restorative  treatment  to  be  availed  of  in 
each,  especially  at  the  beginnmg.  The  first  is  at  hospitals 
immediately  after  disablement,  where  occupational  and 
recreational  facilities  are  afforded  to  whatever  degree  is 
possible.^  Persons  who  are  found  to  be  actually  and  per- 
manently blind  are  placed  in  a  special  hospital  and  training 
institution,  established  at  Baltimore,^ 

Here  the  second  stage  commences.  Under  a  regular 
teaching  staff,  .instruction  is  given  of  appropriate  char- 
acter and  range,  both  as  a  means  of  adaptation  to  the  new 
state,  and  for  later  practical  usefulness;^  and  the  beginnings 
of  vocational  training,  or  ''occupational  therapy,"  are  un- 
dertaken. The  vocational  plan  to  be  followed  for  individual 
cases,  whether  inaugurated  here,*  or  adopted  after  the 
passing  from  military  control  to  civihan  direction,  is  to  be 
based  largely  on  a  study  of  past  life  and  of  present  capabil- 
ities and  desires.  Wherever  possible,  a  return  to  former 
occupation  is  to  be  attempted,  with  necessary  readjust- 
ment. Where  this  does  not  appear  feasible,  suitable  educa- 
tional measures  are  to  be  resorted  to.  Special  industrial 
training  is  to  be  afforded  both  in  the  trades  already  availed 
of  by  the  blind  and  in  such  others  as  may  be  foimd  accept- 
able. If  called  for,  this  may  be  done  at  a  selected  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  where  intensive  methods  may  be  had. 
For  persons  capable  of  professional  careers,  provision  is  to 

stituting  biindneffi,  though  in  practice  one  is  to  be  considered  as  blind  who  has  in- 
sufficient Sight  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential. 

I  Ckxupationai  activities  start  with  reed  work,  carpentry  and  joinery,  net  making, 
etc,  Spedftl  instruction  is  Riven  in  reading  and  wnting  in  raised  print,  and  in  pendl 
writing.  Much  attention  is  likewise  devoted  Lo  mustc  and  to  attendance  at  en- 
tertainments. Amusements  of  various  kinds  are  afforded,  especially  games  tad 
sports,  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  Lessons  are  also  provided  in  setMielpfulnfiss,  as 
in  dressinx,  shavinfr,  use  of  tableware,  walking  with  cane,  and  the  like. 

«This  is  an  estate,  the  use  of  which  has  been  donated,  containing  a  hospital, 
school,  sbopt  gymnasium^  facilities  for  entertainnient,  etc.  For  additional  equipH 
ment  the  Government  has  expended  $250,000, 

*  Physical  training  includes  {ormraastics,  athletics,  field  sports,  tramps,  swimmiug, 
boatiog,  ska  tin;?,  etc 

*  The  letxgth  of  lime  to  be  spent  at  the  special  institution  depends  mainly  upon 
the  ability  of  the  blinded  one  to  take  up  work  outside,  and  upon  the  discontinuance 
of  medical  treatment. 
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be  made  at  proper  institutions.  Sp>edal  agents  are  engaged 
to  make  investigation  of  all  possible  occupations  for  Uie 
blind  and  to  assist  in  placing  the  blind  therein.*  Persons 
likely  to  remain  helpless  and  unable  to  engage  in  an  occupa- 
tion to  an  appreciable  extent,  or  after  trial  found  to  be  so, 
may  be  permanently  cared  for  in  special  homes,  or  in  pri- 
vate homes  of  relatives  or  friends. 

The  last  stage  of  Governmental  direction  of  persons 
blinded  in  military  service  begins  with  their  dismissal  from 
special  training  and  their  entrance  upon  their  assigned 
careers.  By  the  Federal  Board  for  V^ocational  Educauon 
general  sup>er\'ision  and  follow-up  work  are  continued  as 
long  as  may  be  required,  through  life  if  need  be.^ 

To  assist  in  and  to  supplement  the  general  work  for  the 
blinded,  there  has  been  organized  the  **Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind."  this  being  made  possible  from  a  private  con- 
tribution of  Sioo,ooo  from  ihe  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
Fund,  lirst  collected  for  the  benefit  of  Allied  soldiers  and 
sailors.  It  cooperates  both  vnlh  the  military  training  school 
and  with  the  Federal  Board  for  V^ocational  Education.* 
Special  attention  is  directed  towards  the  pro\'iding  of  help- 
ful intellectual  and  social  entertainment  during  the  period 
of  training,  and  the  securing  of  after  emplovinent;* 


•  In  case  |,>articular  assistance  may  be  required  for  helpless  penons, 
may  be  given  to  members  of  t}ni  family. »  as  to  etiahlc  them  to  be  usdidly 

» A  special  supervisor  a  appointed  for  the  blind.    Funhcr  aid  is  rendcn 
the  several  district  offices  of  the  Board.    There  is  also  cottperatioa  wtlh  the  V^ 
partment  of  Lab»or. 

•  The  Institute  makes  extemive  inquiries  a.s  to  po**»ble  openiotrs  for  the  bllBll; 
and  may  act  as  a  purchasing  and  sdiing  aitenl  fur  I  hem,  94»mrlimcs  in  cooDfCtiaD 
with  home  worlt.  It  assists  in  the  instruction  of  members  of  the  familia  «l  thebWl 
in  the  providing  of  reading  matter,  and  .ilunx  ^^thcr  lines.  1 U  cooilllittM  €i  Afcdfal 
is  composed  of  six  members. 

•  On  proviwon  for  persons  bliiidtni  in  mil»lttr>"  service,  «ec  United  States  Coomiittat 
on  Public  Inform£itton»  Oflicial  Bulletin,  March  n,  July  iO>  toi^;  Carry  Oi».  July. 
191S;  "Red  Croi»  Institute  for  the  Blind/'  tgtS;  OuHaokjor  ttu  Blmti,  «..  1017,  ^ 
Si,  54;  xii.,  iqiR,  p  37;  Sufvry,  x\ ,  1918,  p.  6ir:  Jtmrnal  «f  Amtrkam  Mtiitd 
AsfPciatum,  h%,,  roi*.  P-  lOJi:  Amerktin  Jimmat  i>i  Opkihalnwhty,  i.  (n.  *,).  i«i4. 
p.  J74;  i» .  »Oiy.  P  47;  IJ  C,  MtMurlrie,  "The  l»i>.iMc*l  Soldier/*  iqiq.  p.  ise: 
Scientific  Mtmthiy,  vi.,  igiH,  p.  470:  AnmUs  of  Awr-fuuM  Acadtmy  vf  PMtUti  md 
SiKi^i  Srimce,  \xxx.,  miH,  pp.  104,  itj,  Kctiort  <»!  San  1  randiCtt  Atsodatfao  tat 
Ihc  BUu<l,  igiSJ,  v»,  i,u  R  T.  McKuniic,  "  Reclaiming  the  Maimvil,"  x^tSt  p^  tn 
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Modem  Hospital,  xL,  19x8,  p.  ago.   See  also  publications  of  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  Fedeial  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

NoxE  10  Chapiex  XLV.— The  number  of  blinded  among  the  militaiy  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  European  War  will  probably  reach  not  less  than  one  hundred. 
The  number  blind  in  one  eyt  will  be  much  greater.  There  will  be  others  with  various 
degrees  of  defective  ^esight. 
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consideration  of  the  relation  of  society  to  the  blind^ 
most  attention  should  be  directed. 

For  a  large  period  of  recorded  time  blindness  has 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  ordained  afflictions  to 
human  flesh  is  heir.  It  has  been  accepted  as  a  natural 
part  of  the  order  of  eartlily  subsistence.  That  a  certain 
portion  of  the  race  should  be  without  sight  has  been  taJcen 
as  in  conformity  with  the  course  of  the  affairs  of  mciL 
In  days  past  there  was  little  thought  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  prevention  of  blindness ,  or  even  of  an  appreciable 
reduction  of  it;  and  there  was  little  questioning  as  to 
whether  any  fraction  of  the  blind  population  might  have 
been  kept  from  falling  into  such  a  state. 

In  the  process  of  time,  however,  a  change  has  taken 
place.  It  has  gradually  come  to  be  seen  that  there  were 
certain  individual  cases  of  blindness  which  hardly  seaned 
necessary,  or  which  might  not  have  occurred  had  piDper 
precautions  been  taken.  As  advance  has  also  been  made 
in  medical  science,  it  has  appeared  more  and  more  clearly 
that  from  certain  diseases  or  injuries  blindness  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  result.  With  further  examinadon 
of  the  problem,  the  belief  has  arisen  that  a  part  of  tbc 
blindness  which  afflicts  men  might  have  been  averted 
Thus  with  increasing  knowledge  and  with  increasiii^ 
concern  in  the  matter,  wg  have  arrived  at  the  convictioii 
that  some,  perhaps  much,  of  blindness  is  pi  even  table, 
and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  find  means  to  do  away 
with  all  that  is  so. 

The  present  movement,  moreover,  in  medical  research  and 
social  investigation  is  one  of  prophylaxis.  It  is  felt  to 
be  infinitely  better  to  prevent  the  ills  that  beset  the  physi- 
cal body  or  the  body  politic  than  to  attempt  a  cure  after 
disease  has  effected  lodgment  in  the  s^'stem.  Today 
an  ever  increasing  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  possibil* 
ities  of  preclusion;  and  in  the  warding  off  of  threatea- 
ing  evils  is  often  the  main  battle.  With  respect  to  the 
matter  of  blindness  this  conception  has  particular  force 
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Sooner  or  later  we  are  to  perceive  that  to  permit  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  race  to  become  sightless  when 
such  a  result  might  have  been  avoided  is  as  humanly  cruel 
as  it  is  economicaOy  wasteful.  The  issue  of  prevention 
will  in  time  be  discovered  to  be  the  fundamental  one  in 
regard  to  the  blind;  aiid  it  may  well  come  to  pass  that  the 
various  measures  now  being  planned  or  executed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sightless  will  be  regarded  as  but  temporary 
and  provisional. 

Nor  is  our  conception  of  the  preventabihty  of  blindness 
to  a  very  large  extent  an  unsubstantial  one.  It  has  in  it 
nothing  of  the  \i5i0nary  or  illusory;  It  is  a  purely  prac- 
tical consideration;  it  is  a  proposition  scientifically  demon- 
strable. Indeed,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  causes  of 
blindness  are  relatively  less  obscure  than  are  the  causes  of 
certain  other  of  the  defects  or  infirmities  of  the  human  race> 
blindness  is  perhaps  one  of  the  first  of  such  defects  or  in- 
firmities that  should  be  eradicated. 

At  present  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  fairly  well-defined 
field  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Con- 
cretely stated,  it  is  found  that  perhaps  weU  over  one-half, 
perhaps  nearly  two-thirds,  of  it  might  have  been  avoided 
by  means  known  to  us,  A  certain  part  of  this  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  infectious  diseases,  either  affecting  the  eye  par- 
ticularly, or  the  consequence  of  disorders  of  more  systemic 
character.  With  timely »  suitable,  and  skilled  attention  in 
either  case,  including  attention  to  the  aggression  of  such 
diseases  upon  the  organs  of  sight,  and  with  due  isolation  for 
individual  cases  as  may  be  required,  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
ver>'  considerable  proportion  of  blindness  from  both  local 
and  general  diseases  may  be  checked. 

One  infectious  disease  in  particular  which  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  loss  of  vision  is  most  readDy  imder  our 
control.  This  is  infant  blindness,  or  ophthalmia  neonato- 
rum, which  is  responsible  for  a  distinct  part  of  blindness^ — 
for  nearly  one-fourth  of  that  existing  in  the  spedal  schools 
for  the  blind.     By  the  employment  of  a  certain  easily 
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applied  prophylactic  at  birth,  or  shortly  thereafter, 
germ  involved  is  effectively  destroyed  and  the  child 's  cy< 
saved.  The  process  is  such  a  simple  one^  and  at  such  a 
trivial  cost,  that  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  general 
adoption.  This,  however,  unfortunately,  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  case.  In  the  matter  many  practitioners  are  still 
quite  negligent.  To  meet  the  situation,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  law  intervene  and  impose  the  proper  requirements. 
These  will  include  direct  treatment  at  birth,  or  the  reportii^ 
of  all  births  with  a  statement  as  to  whether  a  prophylactic 
has  been  administered,  and  notification  of  the  health 
authorities  of  any  trouble  with  the  eyes  within  a  short 
time  after  birth.  In  addition,  the  prophylactic  may 
Itself  be  provided  without  cost  wherever  it  may  seem  de- 
sirable,  in  order  that  no  excuse  for  fdlure  may  remam. 
In  aU  cases  there  must  be  rigorous  follow-up  work,  to  see 
that  evcr>^  safeguard  is  adopted,  and  no  child  left  in  danger. 
In  the  careful  regulation  of  the  practice  of  midwives. 
furthermore,  though  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  public 
health,  there  will  be  a  very  beneficial  effect  UfK>n  the  sit- 
uation. Of  recent  years  there  has  been  enacted  with  rei^)6Ct 
to  the  disease  a  considerable  amount  of  legislation,  which 
bids  fair  to  extend  to  all  the  States  in  the  coming  years. 
Enforcement  of  statutes  of  such  character  may  be  said 
to  have  been  so  far  of  rather  h'mited  character;  but  an 
increasing  tendency  to  insist  upon  this  may  now  be  noted. 
Yet  legislation  is  not  the  only  means  to  be  employed  in 
the  combat.  In  the  conducting  of  wide  educational 
campaigns,  with  the  bringing  home  to  the  public  of  the 
dangers  from  the  disease,  there  may  be  accomplished  the 
greatest  good  in  the  conquest  of  the  malady. 

Another  disease,  trachoma  by  name,  the  cause  of  ver>* 
much  blindness  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  likewise 
lends  itself  to  simple  and  efficacious  treatment.  By  the 
adoption  of  proper,  and  what  should  be  general,  sanitary 
measures,  as  well  as  by  timely  treatment,  it  may  be  greatly 
reduced  in  extent  if  not  wholly  eliminated.    Towanls  the 
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^m  w( 

^m  problem  public  attention,  including  in  particular  that  of 
H  the  National  Government,  is  now  being  turned,  which, 
coupled  with  popular  educational  campaigns,  offers  con- 
siderable promise. 

For  most  of  the  other  diseases  that  cause  blindness  we 
shall  have  to  wait  upon  the  developments  of  medical 
science,  both  in  the  study  of  diseases  and  in  their  treatmejit, 
though  much  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  general  en- 
lightment  of  the  public  with  respect  to  them.  In  the 
preservation  of  the  general  health  and  in  the  avoidance 
of  conditions  likely  to  bring  on  an  impairment  of  the 
sight,  we  may  expect  a  proportionate  diminution  in  the 
total  amount  of  blindness. 

In  the  loss  of  sight  occurring  from  injuries  and  accidents 
to  the  eye  there  is  no  less  a  held  for  prevention.  Perhaps 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  lies  in  the  securing  of  proper 
and  sufficient  lighting  facilities  e\^erywhere — in  the  home, 
m  the  school,  in  the  workshop,  and  in  places  of  public 
assembly  of  whatever  kind.  Happily,  we  may  believe 
that  an  increased  concern  is  today  being  displayed  in 
the  matter,  and  that  in  time  to  come  there  will  be  much 
less  damage  to  the  vision  from  bad  lighting.  Next,  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  the  dangers  to  the  eye  which  may 
result  from  carelessness  or  want  of  caution  in  certain 
occupations  or  pastimes,  or  in  the  general  activities  of  life. 
To  all  must  be  brought  home  the  realization  of  the  risks  to 
which  the  eye  is  exposed,  with  the  inculcation  of  lessons  of 
heed  and  prudence-  Here,  too,  there  is  full  opportunity 
for  an  organized  campaign  of  instruction  for  the  public. 
In  this  campaign  there  must  also  be  warning  as  to  the  peril 
involved  in  general  neglect  of  the  eyes  when  they  call  for 
attention.  Of  the  eyes  of  school  children  in  particular  there 
must  be  periodical  examination,  with  proper  treatment 
where  needed.  For  those  whose  vision  is  seriously  de- 
fective, special  *' sight-saving"  classes  should  be  established. 

A  considerable  portion  of  blindness  from  injuries,  how- 
ever, is  attributable  to  industrial  conditions  which  are 
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quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  iBcLividual  to  control, 
for  which  society  as  a  whole  is  mainly  to  blame.  Dangezxnis 
occupations  have  exacted  too  heavy  a  toll  in  the  way  of 
blindness,  and  failure  to  provide  adequate  protection  has 
darkened  the  life  of  many  a  toiler,  often  in  its  prime  aod 
vigor.  The  duty  of  furnishing  proper  safeguards  would 
seem  to  be  one  imposed  by  oFdinar\^  solicitude;  but  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  law  should  see  to  it  that  in  all  fac- 
tories and  other  industrial  establishments  in  which  men 
are  engaged  at  work  there  are  installed  devices  of  a  char- 
acter to  prevent  injuries  to  the  organ  of  vision.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  protection  not  only  against  particles  and 
objects  striking  the  eye  and  against  intense  heat  and  light, 
but  also  against  drugs  and  chemicals  the  fumes  or  vapors  of 
which  may  be  no  less  deleterious.  For  such  a  hannful 
substance  as  wood  alcohol,  especially  in  a  deodorized  state, 
the  most  careful  regulations  are  demanded,  which  might 
even  extend  to  Uie  prohibition  of  its  use  altogether.  As  a 
final  measure  for  saving  the  sight  from  jeopardy,  thcit 
should  be  included  in  all  workingmen*s  compensation  laws 
definite  and  distinct  reference  to  injuries  to  the  eye.  with 
the  compensation  to  be  afforded  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of 
sight  so  high  that  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  emplo>*cr^ 
to  equip  their  plants  with  all  due  safeguards. 

The  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  safety  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  eye  is  now  recognized  in  all  enlightened 
establishments,  and  in  a  growing  number  they  are  being  toi 
greater  or  less  extent  installed.  In  the  matter  of  legislatioD 
enacted  on  the  subject,  we  find  that  for  the  most  part  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  that  in  but  very  few  States 
have  measures  at  all  adequate  been  attempted.  In  a 
number  of  them,  however,  there  is  statutory  action  of  one 
kind  or  another  that  is  encouraging.  Such  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  as  the  entering  wedge,  or  as  the  forerunn*^  df 
further  legislation  which  is  to  come.  We  may,  moreover,  i 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  are  passing  through  an  age  of  ■ 
Increasng  hmnane  eoTvccra^  especially  in  connection  with 
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the  protection  of  industrial  workers,  a  concern  which  is 
being  more  and  more  reflected  in  the  enactments  written  in 
the  statute  books.  As  this  sentiment  is  intensified  and 
broadened,  we  may  expect  very  full  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  injuries  to  the  eye. 

For  that  form  of  blindness  which  may  be  called  hered- 
itary, we  need  not  have,  as  far  as  its  extent  is  concerned, 
special  alarm.  The  matter  is  a  part  of  the  general  question 
of  heredity,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  slight;  but  so  far  as 
we  can  find,  the  amount  of  blindness  that  is  inherited  is 
not  on  the  whole  great.  In  certain  families  a  strain  of  blind- 
ness is  plainly  to  be  discovered;  and  to  the  possibilities  in 
respect  to  these  there  should  be  full  heed.  The  actual 
operations  of  hereditar>^  forces  are  as  yet  very  obscure — 
whether  we  regard  them  as  manifesting  themselves  through 
particular  channels,  or  through  particular  diseases;  or 
whether  we  regard  them  to  be,  not  so  much  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  blindness  itself,  as  in  the  passing  on  of  a  particular 
disorder  or  affection  liable  to  result  in  blindness,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain predisposition  or  tendency  to  blindness.  From  what 
we  are  now  able  to  learn,  the  diseases  of  hcreditar\'  character 
which  may  pnwluce  blindness  are  of  a  ]imite<J  number,  only  a 
few  being  of  any  considerable  extent-  In  consanguineous 
marriages  there  is  e\identiy  also  a  certain  part  played  in  the 
causation  of  blindness,  though  this,  relatively  speaking,  is 
likewise  but  small.  In  the  marriages  of  the  blind,  so  far 
as  their  hereditary  effects  are  concerned,  there  is,  all  in  all, 
but  little  ground  for  disquietude.  Such  marriages  are  in 
general  less  frequent  than  those  of  the  sighted,  unions  of  the 
blind  with  the  blind  being  on  the  whole  of  rather  uncommon 
occurrence;  and  as  a  general  thing  they  are  little  likely  to 
result  in  blind  offspring— in  fact,  hardly  more  so  than  are 
unions  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing.  The  real  danger  in  the 
matter  seems  to  lie  in  the  marriage  of  persons,  whether 
blind  or  sighted,  especially  such  as  are  with  blind  rel- 
atives, who  have  one  of  the  particular  diseases  which  are 
liable  to  be  transmitted.    It  is  here  that  attention  is  to  be 
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focussed,  and  that  perhaps  drastic  measures  may  be  called 
for. 

Our  final  topic  in  connection  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
prevention  of  bEndness  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  its 
increase  or  its  decrease  in  relation  to  the  general  population 
in  the  United  States.  From  the  immediate  outlook,  its 
elimination  may  not  be  looked  for  in  any  time  which  we 
can  now  measure;  nor  perhaps  can  a  considerable  reduction 
be  expected  for  a  great  many  years  to  come.  Yet  the 
situation  is  far  from  being  a  discouraging  one.  Though  wc 
do  not  possess  full  and  accurate  data  to  enable  us  to  draw 
definite  conclusions  in  all  respects,  there  are  certain  aspects 
of  the  matter  which  are  distinctly  hopeful.  From  -what  wc 
can  learn,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  bhndness  among 
the  younger  portion  of  the  population  is  declining.  In 
part  in  keeping  with  this,  we  may  believe  that  we  can  dis- 
cern signs  of  diminution  in  particular  directions.  From 
the  statistics  available,  there  may  be  perceived  a  decnase 
in  blindness  from  many  of  the  general  diseases  that  have 
formerly  occasioned  it,  this  being  especially  true  of  those 
occurring  Ln  early  life.  That  people  no  longer  go  blind  from 
such  diseases  seems  fast  coming  to  be.  In  bhndness  from 
ophthahnia  neonatorum  and  trachoma,  two  local  affections 
responsible  for  no  little  blindness,  what  evidence  we  havt 
points  to  a  decrease,  even  though  slight.  As  a  further 
consideration,  with  respect  to  both  local  and  guienl 
diseases,  there  seems  reason  to  suspect  an  increase  from 
very  few,  if  indeed  from  any  at  all.  Whatever  favorable 
results  there  are  in  the  entire  matter,  are  probably  in  very 
large  part  directly  traceable  to  more  inteUigent  and  skilled 
dealing  with  ocular  afiFections.  At  the  same  time  wc  may 
assume  that  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  a  general  diar- 
acter,  some  of  which  are  hable  to  lead  to  blindness^  is 
bettered  with  the  course  of  the  years,  while  unproved 
sanitary  conditions  become  more  and  more  common. 

With  respect  to  accidents  and  injuries  to  the  eye,  the 
statistics  wMch  "we  have  offer  less  satisfaction.    Yet  here 
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too  we  cannot  believe  that  the  situation  is  other  than 
promising.  There  is  on  foot  today  a  movement,  largely  of 
an  educational  character — a  "safety  first''  movement — 
which  aims  both  to  warn  against  accidents  and  to  indicate 
measures  that  wiU  keep  dangers  away,  in  all  of  which  is 
included  security  for  the  eyes.  Special  attention  is  also 
being  given  to  the  discovery-  of  devices  that  will  insure  the 
protection  of  the  sight;  and  far-visioned  efforts  are  being 
increasingly  put  forth  for  their  general  adoption.  Over 
against  this  progress  there  has  to  be  set  the  great  industrial 
growth  of  the  countr>',  with  the  industrial  hazards  falling 
more  widely.  Perhaps  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  race 
between  such  expansion  of  industry  and  the  safety  move- 
ment, though  of  the  not  distant  ascendancy  of  the  latter 
we  need  have  few  doubts. 

The  last  stronghold  to  be  conquered  in  our  warfare  for 
the  putting  of  an  end  to  blindness  is  probably  to  be  that 
form  which  persists  through  hereditar>^  operations.  This 
may  long  remain  to  discomfit  us;  but  it  may  be  that  in  a 
future  day  science  will  here  also  show  us  the  way  to  victory. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  recorded  that  so  serious  has  the  matter 
uf  blindness  come  to  be  regarded,  and  of  such  importance 
its  prevention,  that  there  has  been  called  into  being  a  special 
organization  to  deal  with  it.  This  is  of  a  country- wide 
scope,  ^ath  cooperation  from  many  quarters;  and  is  en- 
gaged in  a  campai^  both  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
secure  necessary  measures.  In  particular  communities, 
furthermore,  added  efforts  are  being  put  forth  in  the  move- 
ment. 

Hence  taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  we  may  feel  that 
there  is  little  question  that  headway  is  being  made  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  and  that  blindness  is.  though 
perhaps  ver\^  slowly  as  yet,  tending  to  decrease.  Indeed, 
of  such  promise  may  the  situation  be  held  to  be,  if  we  but 
take  \igorous  and  determined  and  unceasing  action,  that 
the  end  may  be  hastened  in  a  measure  which  we  cannot 
now  realize.    There  is  but  one  slogan  for  us  to  adopt — to 
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Speed  up  every  eflfort  for  the  prevention  of  blindness — 
every  effort  that  will  make  for  the  keeping  safe  of  life's  mo&l 
precious  possession. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  the  preven- 
tion or  elimination  of  blindness,  we  turn  to  the  blind  them- 
selves as  they  exist  among  us.  Their  niunber  in  this  country' 
is  somewhat  over  sixty  thou^nd,  probably  not  less  than 
seventy  thousand.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
in  adult  life.  Blindness  is  found  to  fall  with  increasing 
frequency  with  advancing  years,  reaching  its  fullest  extent 
in  the  later  years  of  life.  This  condition  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  the  reflection  that  if  blindness  has  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  a  portion  of  humankind,  it  is  well  that  it  chooses  so 
many  of  its  victims  at  their  season  of  decline,  thus  s]>anng 
them  the  aflliction  in  their  time  of  strength. 

The  cost  of  sightlessness  is  of  a  two-fold  bearing.  To  the 
individual  it  involves  a  life  of  p>eculiar  liardship,  bringing 
further  burdens  in  its  wake.  It  means  the  perpetual  loss  of 
all  things  in  the  world  that  enter  the  mind  through  the 
avenue  of  the  eye,  instead  of  the  daily  vision  that  is  given 
to  other  men.  It  means  also  as  a  rule  a  life  of  dependence, 
instead  of  a  Kfe  independent  and  free.  To  many  it  means 
long  enforced  idleness,  instead  of  the  work  of  \^illing,  wait- 
ing hands.  Something  more  even  does  blindness  mean.  It 
occasions  the  closing  of  most  of  the  occupations  engaged  in 
by  men.  It  causes  the  removal  of  those  enduring  it  fnim  the 
ranks  of  their  fellow-men,  making  too  often  a  break  be- 
tween mutual  sympathy  and  understanding.  It  imposes  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  vitality;  and  necessitates  frequent 
assistance  from  persons  with  sight.  This  is  the  cost  ol 
blindness  to  the  individual.  To  the  state  blindness  con- 
stitutes a  loss  no  less  distinct.  There  is  meant  the  retrac- 
tion from  its  economic  supply  of  a  certain  number  oi 
otherwise  able-bodied  men,  and  their  absence  from  its 
levy  of  potential  workers.  There  is  meant  the  existidnce 
in  its  midst  of  a  group  of  citizens  suffering  under  a  grievous 
affliction.    There  is  meant,  finally,  a  serious  financial  drain 
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H  of  some  six  million  dollars,  and  an  indirect  cost  of  possibly 
H  over  sixteen  million,  with  perhaps  a  total  economic  loss  of 
H     thirty-one  million. 

H  The  puhition  to  which  the  blind  have  been  relegated  in 
the  consideration  of  the  general  community  may  be  said 
^  to  be  indicated  in  two  ways,  both  of  rather  passive  char* 
H  acter — in  the  law  and  in  popular  conceptions.  In  the 
H  former  we  have,  theoretically,  the  fundamental  regard  of 
^  the  state.  The  legal  measures  lef erring  to  the  blind  are 
^  for  the  most  part  expressive  of  a  well-intentioned  con- 
^m  sideration,  but,  save  for  the  granting  of  positive  aid,  are 
^1  perhaps  without  great  practical  value.  In  the  opinions 
H  held  by  the  public  at  large  we  tind  presented  an  attitude 
not  wholly  different,  yet  actually  to  some  extent  disadvan- 
i  tageous  to  the  blind.  For  their  condition  there  is  an  abun- 
I  dant  sympathy,  maidfested  in  various  ways,  and  reflecting 
H  credit  on  the  great  heart  of  mankind,  if  not  always  on  its 
^  powers  of  discernment.  There  has  perhaps  been  too  great 
^  an  inclination  to  Uft  those  without  sight  into  an  extra- 
^p  mundane  sphere,  and  to  imagine  them  to  live  in  a  par- 
i^  ticularly  spiritual  atmosphere.  Often  other  characteristics. 
•  some  less  favorable,  are  attributed  to  them-  here  ascription 
H  to  them  as  a  class  of  remarkable  gifts,  there  doubt  as  to 
"  their  ability  to  do  the  simplest  things,  everywhere  failure 
I  to  recognize  the  differences  among  them  as  individuals. 
H  The  life  actually  lived  by  the  bUnd,  its  limitations  and  its 
8^  remaining  possibilities,  the  results  following  from  the 
I  absence  of  the  sense  of  sight,  for  the  most  part  of  a  quite 
H  natural  order — such  is  scarcely  perceived.  In  all  this  there 
^  is  testimony  to  the  benevolent  and  warm-hearted  impulses 
of  the  public,  and  also  to  its  proneness  to  superficial  con- 
ceptions. 
^m  When  we  come  to  examine  the  direct  or  positive  treatment 
^P  that  has  been  extended  to  the  blind,  we  have  in  respect  to 
most  of  It  a  ready  commentary.  In  whatever  policy  has 
been  accorded  them,  there  has  in  general  been  too  little 
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heed  whether  this  was  the  best  for  them,  or  whether 
was  likely  to  redound  to  their  pra'ctical  benefit.  Too  seldom 
has  it  been  asked  whether  there  might  not  be  devised  a 
really  intelligent  plan,  based  upon  their  actual  needs,  which 
might  conduce  to  better  and  more  helpful  results. 

If  we  consider  the  concrete  lines  of  action  calculated  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  blind,  we  find  that  as  a  usual 
thing  it  is  only  to  the  smaller  portion  of  them  that  attention 
has  been  afforded  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  their 
needs.  This  is  in  the  offer  of  educational  advantages  to 
blind  children.  Of  the  matter  of  education  we  may  nat- 
urally expect  the  state  to  take  fuD  recognition,  as  a  part, 
in  any  event,  of  its  general  educational  economy.  It  is, 
however,  beyond  this  stage  tliat  the  most  serious  diflicui' 
ties  of  the  blind  are  discovered  to  arise,  or  in  the  years  of 
adult  life,  in  which  the  greater  number  are  to  be  found. 
With  tliese  there  are  two  opposite  courses  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  state  or  society  to  adopt.  A  let-alone  policy 
may  be  accepted,  the  blind  being  allowed  to  get  along  as 
best  they  may.  Perhai>s  there  will  be  a  few  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  requiring  no  outside  assistance; 
while  some  will  have  friends  or  special  means  to  help  them 
over  the  rough  places.  With  the  blind  as  a  whole,  the 
matter  of  making  out  in  life  is  to  be  considered  thdr 
affair,  and  they  are  to  go  about  it  in  whatever  way  they 
can, 

The  second  policy  is  for  society,  acting  on  a  new  con* 
sciousness  regarding  the  blind,  to  set  in  motion  a  genuine 
and  complete  progi-am  for  them.  A  beginning  may  he 
made  in  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  their  con- 
dition and  needs.  As  the  simplest  step  after  the  establis^h- 
ment  of  schools  for  the  young,  there  may  be  extended 
educational  facilities  so  that  all  the  blind  may  be  benefited 
by  such  agencies  as  home  teaching  and  circulating  libraries, 
or  the  full  use  of  the  printed  page  in  their  special  type. 
There  may  be  offered  aid  of  a  more  substantial  character, 
through  the  cretitioiv  of  special  industrial  establishments. 
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through  assistance  in  the  homes,  or  through  the  direct  ex- 
tension of  some  form  of  relief-  There  may  finally  come  to 
be  adopted  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  aU  the  blind  with  a 
manner  of  treatment  appropriate  to  their  several  wants. 
In  this  there  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
main  three  classes  of  the  blind  to  be  considered:  the  young 
blind,  or  those  able  to  be  educated,  those  perhaps  under 
twenty  years  of  age ;  the  blind  of  working  age,  mentally  and 
physically  qualified,  those  from  tw^cnty  to  fifty,  or  possibly 
to  sixty;  and  the  blind  beyond  such  age,  together  with 
those  unfitted  for  work,  the  infirm  or  incapacitated  in 
general. 

There  are  thus  two  extremes  in  the  course  of  action  in 
respect  to  the  blind,  between  which  there  are  any  number  of 
intermediate  stages.  So  far  as  practical  procedure  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  mainly  expect  a  policy  between  the  two,  for 
few  communities  are  likely  now  to  be  altogether  content 
%vith  the  first  method,  and  few  are  far  enough  advanced  at 
present  to  accept  the  second. 

In  taking  up  the  work  for  the  blind  as  it  has  actually 
been  approached  in  the  United  States,  we  find  our  first 
attention  fixed  upon  the  education  of  blind  children.  It 
may  be  asserted  at  once  that  provision  has  been  made  for 
such  education  in  a  way  that  is  on  the  whole  quite  com- 
mendable. 

Though  it  was  largely  through  private  enterprise  in  not  a 
few  cases  that  schools  for  the  blind  came  into  being,  most 
were  in  operation  only  a  short  time  before  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  state  as  public  charges.  The  state  has  in  the 
maiii  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  the  education  of 
blind  children,  and  has  undertaken  this  quite  as  fully  as  it 
has  the  education  of  its  children  who  have  sight.  Half 
of  the  American  Commonwealths  guarantee  provision  for 
this  instruction  in  their  orgiuiic  laws.  In  the  schools  the 
terms  of  admission  and  the  general  regulations  have  been 
made  to  conform  with  those  of  the  regular  schools.  As  a 
usual  tiling,  institutional  schools  have  been  found  the  most 
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practicable  arrangement,  and  in  such  most  of  the  blind 
have  been  educated.  Of  late  years  day  schools  have  ap- 
peared in  certain  of  the  larger  cities;  and  it  may  be  that  a 
distinct  place  is  to  be  found  for  them,  though  it  seems 
likely  that  for  the  main  body  of  blind  children  institutions 
will  remain  necessary'.  As  yet  the  day  schools  have  had 
but  limited  cfifect:  they  may  in  fact  be  in  great  measure 
regarded  as  merely  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  local 
public  school  systems.  Provision  for  the  higher  educatioD 
of  the  blind  is  not,  relatively  speaking,  a  matter  of  vital  or 
of  pressing  importance,  so  far  as  the  great  number  of  them 
are  concerned;  but  for  those  qualified  for  the  opportunities 
thus  to  be  afforded  facilities  of  some  sort  are  called  for, 
preferably  by  means  of  scholarships  in  the  several  States 
in  regular  institutions  of  learning  for  the  seeing. 

In  some  instances  we  find  institutions  where  both  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  are  educated  together— a  situation  that 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  not  other  than  unfortunate.  For 
the  educational  wants  of  the  blind  there  is  required  an 
establishment  of  their  own,  where  they  may  receive  com- 
plete and  undivided  attention,  and  where  their  peculiar 
problems  may  alone  be  considered.  More  important  still 
is  the  need  of  laws  to  compel  the  attendance  of  al]  blind 
children  at  the  schools.  In  more  than  a  few  States  the 
present  situation  in  this  respect  is  most  deplorable.  Dil- 
igent and  persistent  efforts  should  be  made  to  find  all  blind 
children,  and  pleas  or  excuses  to  keep  them  away  should 
not  be  listened  to.  The  state  should  exert  its  every  power 
to  the  end  that  its  sightless  ones,  just  as  all  others,  should 
be  given  a  full  education. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
are  public  institutions,  relying  solely  on  the  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  state  for  their  continued  existence.  With  a  few 
private  benefactions  have  been  considerable,  but  for  the 
larger  number  little  aid  of  such  kind  has  been  received  and 
less  expected.  The  legislatures  have  looked  after  the 
support  of  the  schools  in  reasonably  full  measure,  wbea 
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the  general  demand  for  pubHc  appropriations  is  considered. 
That  the  schools  are  not  given  full  educational  recognition 
is  a  grievance  in  some  of  the  States,  even  though  the  matter 
may  often  be  one  of  theoretical  rather  tiian  of  practical 
bearings.  In  time,  however,  this  will  most  likely  be  changed, 
and  the  schools  ever>'where  will  come  into  their  proper 
standing,  to  be  considered  only  as  the  agencies  of  the  state 
for  the  education  of  its  children .  Perhaps  much  the  most  re- 
grettable factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  so  far  as 
public  action  is  involved,  has  been  the  introduction  now  and 
then  into  certain  ones  of  poEtics — a  thing  most  vicious  in 
itself,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
But  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  is  a  phase  that  is 
disappearing,  never  to  return,  and  that  in  the  future  the 
public  will  hold  it  as  not  short  of  criminal  to  countenance  it 
in  a  single  instance. 

It  is  in  fact  in  the  field  of  education  for  the  blind  that  we 
have  a  system  which  can  be  described  as  fairly  complete. 
Such  education  is  different  from  the  education  of  others 
only  by  reason  of  the  particular  means  called  for  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  blind.  In  the  courses  of  study  provided  it 
is  in  all  but  perfect  agreement  with  those  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  The  instruction  of  blind  children  has  become  a 
science;  and  through  it  valuable  contributions  have  been 
rendered  to  the  domains  of  general  education.  In  literary 
and  musical  accomplishments  in  particular  a  high  place 
may  be  said  to  have  been  reached.  Indeed,  this  education 
of  blind  children  is  now  of  such  a  standing  as  to  suffer  in 
comparison  with  education  in  few  other  lines. 

Many  of  the  schools,  however,  have  not  been  content 
with  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  the  classroom,  but 
have  sought  to  follow  their  pupils  into  the  world  outside, 
and  to  reach  other  blind  persons  there  as  well.  In  these 
they  have  from  their  inception  maintained  an  interest, 
which  has  been  manifested  in  different  ways.  By  whatever 
measures  have  been  feasible,  and  without  impairment  to 
their  primar>^  duties,  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  in 
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touch  with  such  older  blind,  and  within  a  certain  range 
be  of  benefit  to  them. 

We  pass  now,  in  our  consideration  of  the  work  for  the 
blind  which  has  been  attempted  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  sphere  of  the  education  of  children  to  that  in  which  are 
concerned  persons  of  adult  years.  At  this  point  we  find 
ourselves  facing  a  situation  quite  different  from  that  just 
examined.  In  the  field  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  action 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  is  discovered  to  be  far  from  complete 
or  general,  in  certain  communities  their  interests  seeming 
to  receive  but  small  attention. 

In  labor  for  the  adult  blind  we  may  begin  with  the 
simplest  and  most  logical  step,  not  scv^ering  altogether  the 
educational  links,  but  maintaining  them  in  a  new  direction. 
To  such  persons  instruction  may  be  accorded,  as  it  were, 
in  extension  courses;  or  there  may  be  provided  what  may 
be  called  intellectual  solace.  This  is  to  be  done  by  home 
teaching,  by  the  distribution  of  reading  matter,  by  tlie  offer 
of  library  pri\ileges,  and  by  whatever  else  wiU  contribute 
to  the  inner  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  adult  blind. 
The  tender  of  such  mental  occupation  is  caUed  for  in 
peculiar  degree,  and  it  should  be  seen  that  every  means 
possible  is  employed  to  this  end.  The  field  work  of  which 
these  ministrations  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  is  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion,  and  it  may  be  made  to  hold  in  storr 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good  for  the  sightless. 

As  a  systematic  undertaking  for  the  country  generally, 
this  form  of  aid  to  the  blind  is  but  beginning  to  be  under* 
stood,  though  activity  on  the  part  of  single  agencies  is  of 
increasingly  frequent  occurrence.  The  extension  of  library* 
facilities  and  the  circulation  of  reading  matter  have  both 
been  taken  up  on  a  comparatively  wide  scale;  while  the 
preparation  of  a  special  literature,  mainly  the  work  of 
private  organizations,  has  been  carried  on  in  a  relatively 
satisfactory  manner.  Most  of  the  blind,  if  the>'  or  their 
friends  display  a  sufficient  interest,  may  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  for  their  use,  and,  if  need  be,  oomveyed 
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into  their  homes.  This  includes  not  only  books  but  periodi- 
cals as  weO,  all  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  do  not 
see.    The  range  of  matter  available  is,  however,  because  of 

•  the  expense  involved  in  its  production,  necessarily  quite 
limited.  That  a  single  uniform  type,  the  want  of  which 
further  restricts  this  literature,  has  not  been  brought  into 
being  at  an  earlier  time  is  most  unfortunate;  but  we  may 
rejoice  that  the  day  of  its  coming  is  now  at  hand.  With  the 
general  adoption  of  the  new  system  the  reading  matter  for 
the  blind  will  be  ver>'  much  expanded,  A  further  result 
may  perhaps  be  that  the  number  able  to  read  raised  print 
win  be  much  increased. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  library  facilities  for  the  blind 
we  find  to  be  encouraging^  both  for  present  developments 
^hand  for  future  probabilities.  Library  work  reaches  its 
^  greatest  usefulness  not  so  much  in  pro\iding  reading  rooms 
for  the  sightless  as  in  sending  books  directly  into  their 
homes.  Nor  is  opportunity  for  .such  work  confined  to  city 
libraries,  but  is  open  to  State  libraries,  libraries  of  schools, 
and  other  libraries.  Perhaps,  in  part  because  of  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Federal  Government  in  allowing  reading 
matter  for  the  blind  the  free  use  of  the  mails,  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement  consists  in  a  limited  number  of 
large,  well-stocked  centers,  answering  to  the  wants  of 
particular  territories.  A  laudable  feature  today  lies  in 
the  readiness  of  many  hbraries  to  respond  with  little  restric- 
tion to  the  calls  of  the  blind,  and  in  the  general  comity 
manifested  between  different  libraries.  The  possibilities 
of  the  movement  are  in  fact  being  more  and  more  rec- 
ognized, and  the  results  so  far  accomplished  are  on  the 
whole  not  a  little  gratif>ing. 

Home  teaching  offers  possibly  the  greatest  field  of  use- 
fulness in  the  way  of  intellectual  assistance  to  the  blind, 
embracing  as  it  may  every  form  of  such  aid  that  can  be 
introduced.  It  is  in  fact  but  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  work  of  libraries.  Yet  its  benefit  comes  not  merely  from 
the  offer  of  mental  succor,  but  from  the  uses  to  which  the 
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hands  of  the  beneficiaries  can  be  put  as  well.  It  is,  all  ii 
a  kind  of  social  service  than  which  none  other  is  finer.  In 
some  enlightened  communities  the  undertaking  of  home 
teaching  is  under  fair  headway,  and  in  certain  States  as  & 
whole  it  is  being  given  increasing  attention.  The  most 
sirable  administrati\'c  body  for  the  conduct  of  the  work 
if  under  public  auspices,  is  a  State  commission  for 
blind;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  body  other  agencies  may 
be  called  into  requisition. 

From  the  examination  of  the  several  forms  of  intellectual 
provision  for  the  blind,  our  concern  shifts  to  the  p^o^^sion 
for  their  material  relief.  We  may  now  say  that  we  havr 
reached  the  real  problems  of  the  blind.  Compared  with 
these,  the  other  questions  in  relation  to  the  sightless  be- 
come simple,  and  their  solution  easy.  The  discovery  rf 
wise  and  adequate  measures  to  meet  their  physical  wants  is» 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  matter  of  the  prevention  ol 
blindness  itself,  the  one  overshadowing  issue  in  all  treat- 
ment of  their  problems. 

We  have  dwelt  with  much  fuUness  upon  the  economic 
condition  of  the  blind  as  we  have  found  it.  We  have  been 
particularly  anxious  to  learn  whether  with  their  affliction 
they  might  be  expected  to  become  a  self-supporting  ele- 
ment of  the  population.  It  is  in  our  answer  to  this  inquir)' 
that  we  have  acquaintance  with  the  most  bitter  of  the 
effects  of  blindness.  The  possession  of  sight  means  so  much 
to  the  wage-earner,  and  constitutes  such  an  indispensable 
part  of  his  equipment,  that  on  the  loss  of  it  nearly  aU  the 
customary  occupations  of  men  are  at  once  dosed:  for  most 
of  the  blind  industrial  employment  is  barred.  A  certain 
number  of  the  sightless  are  apparently  scattered  over 
various  occupations,  often  those  engaged  in  before  the 
coming  on  of  their  adversity,  some  by  dint  of  their  own 
genius  and  perseverance,  and  others  through  the  assistance 
of  friends  or  relatives.  But  the  gainfully  employed  of  the 
blind  constitute  only  the  smaller  part,  their  projiortioii 
being  only  one-third  of  that  for  the  general  popula 
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In  the  matter  of  an  earning  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  a 
livelihood,  a  still  smaller  proportion  reach  the  mark,  with 
many  it  being  possible  to  command  but  the  scantest 
returns  for  their  servdces.  From  the  statistics  at  hand, 
not  more  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  over  ten 
years  of  age  are  able  to  maintain  themselves;  and  of  the 
entire  number  over  twenty  years  of  age,  only  a  little  more 
than  one-fourth  are  self-supporting  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  only  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  entirely  so. 
For  the  rest,  apart  from  those  who  have  means  of  their 
own,  help  has  to  come  from  family  or  friends,  from  private 
charity  in  some  form,  or  from  public  funds  in  some  form. 
A  large  part  of  the  blind  thus  belong  in  the  ranks  of  the 
poor,  and  their  bread  is  often  that  of  hard  dependence. 

In  any  attempts  at  the  amelioration  of  the  material 
condition  of  the  blind  very  serious,  in  many  respects  for- 
midable, difficulties  are  to  be  encountered.  In  the  pro- 
jection of  operations  of  any  kind  as  a  remedy,  we  need  to  be 
quite  sure  of  our  steps. 

If  we  consider  what  first  comes  to  hand,  namely,  the 
extension  of  random,  indiscriminate,  or  promiscuous  aid, 
we  have  a  practice  of  which  there  is  little  good  that  can  be 
said.  In  general  unrestricted  and  unregulated  alms-giving 
the  evils  are  too  many  to  allow  it  more  than  allusion. 
It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  scientific  charity: 
the  relief  is  as  a  rule  inadequate,  and  cannot  effect  per- 
manent betterment,  while  a  vast  field  is  opened  to  impostors. 

The  first  means  deserving  of  more  than  passing  attention 
for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  material  relief  for  the  blind 
lies  in  the  offer  of  special  homes.  To  provide  for  a  certain 
number  of  them,  as  the  aged  and  otherwise  infirm,  the 
maintenance  of  special  homes  is  entitled  to  consideration  as 
the  method  most  convenient.  In  large  cities  where  there 
may  be  not  a  few  of  this  class,  especially  women,  who  are 
without  habitations  of  their  own  or  are  uncared  for,  a  need 
is  likely  to  be  felt  for  such  establishments,  as  best  suited 
to  the  situation.    Yet  considerable  prudence  is  to  be  exer- 
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cised  in  ventures  of  this  kind,  for  the  creation  of  *'  colonies^ 
of  parts  of  the  population  is  on  the  whole  not  a  desirable 
policy.  Institutions  for  the  blind  may  perhaps  best  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
generaUy,  and  be  appraised  accordingly.  Thus  far  in  the 
United  States  private  philanthropy  has  appeared  m( 
disposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  tl 
regard. 

There  is  another  sort  of  homes  in  respect  to  which  a 
word  is  to  be  said,  namely,  homes,  or  perhaps  better  nur- 
series, for  blind  babies,  though  the  discussion  of  such  eslalv 
lishments  may  almost  as  pro|>erly  belong  with  that  relating 
to  provision  for  the  young  blind>  or  for  those  under  school 
age.    These  homes  likewise  are  an  answer  to  a  call  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  children  living  in  squalid  or  otherwise 
unfavorable  quarters.    The  providing  of  such  homes  may  ^ 
not  occupy  a  first  place  in  a  practical  program  for  the  blind^H 
but  as  they  may  render  a  not  unimportant  service  in  the     ' 
general  care  and  health  of  blind  infants,  they  should  receive^ 
due  attention.     Private  solicitude  has  also  responded  lolH 
the  need;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  with  the  greater 
consideration  of  the  state  for  the  general  well-being  of 
children,  public  action,  already  commenced,  may  increase 
in  extent. 

Material  aid  to  the  blind,  however,  need  not  coasbt 
merely  in  the  extension  of  relief  to  them.  There  is  offered  a 
means  quite  different  in  its  purposes  and  aims.  It  arises 
from  the  feeling  that  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  with  any 
settlement  of  the  economic  problem  of  the  blind  which 
leaves  in  idleness  those  of  them  who  might  perchance  be 
industrially  employed,  or  leaves  altogether  dependent  tho»e 
who  to  some  extent  might  become  wage-earners.  In  any 
consideration  of  provision  for  the  adult  blind,  we  have  \*ery 
soon  brought  before  us  the  matter  of  their  industrial  occupa- 
tion. 

Here.  thcH>retically  speaking,  is  presented  the  ideal  solu- 
tion of  the  great  problem  of  the  blind.    (Jnly  when  It  ii 
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to  the  test  as  to  its  being  workable  does  it  appear  in  its 
true  light.  From  whatever  point  we  \iew  the  question,  we 
find  it  in  its  practical  bearings  to  be  beset  with  difficulties. 
Approach  it  how  we  may,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  of  the 
tremendous  handicap  which  the  want  of  sight  imposes  upon 
men  who  attempt  to  engage  in  occupations  engaged  in  by 
men  not  so  burdened.  The  situation  results  from  the 
presence  of  their  defect  alone:  it  cannot  be  charged  to  any 
particular  conditions,  industrial  or  other.  Schools  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  are  sometimes  called  to  task  for 
the  largely  "'academic^'  nature  of  their  work;  but  they  are 
in  the  main  to  be  absolved  from  censure.  Most  of  them 
put  forth  serious  and  intelligent  efforts  to  make  proper 
industrial  provision,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
graduates  present  a  rather  creditable  showing  industrially. 
Though  it  is  the  unmistakable  duty  of  the  schools  to  do  all 
in  their  powxT  to  supply  to  their  pupils  the  fullest  possible 
training  based  upon  subsequent  wants,  the  larger  problem 
is  quite  beyond  them.  This  problem,  furthermore,  is  in 
great  part  one  relating  to  persons  who  become  blind  in  adult 
Ufe. 

The  fundamental  need  in  the  entire  question,  if  practical 
effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  plan,  is  for  a  directing  hand  that 
will  be  with  the  bhnd  in  their  industrial  endeavors.  To 
bring  about  any  extensive  emplo>Tnent  for  them,  there 
must  be  some  special  provision ^  which  often  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  creation  of  particular  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  whatever  localities  they  may  be  required.  The 
field  is  ojien  both  to  private  and  to  public  action,  with  no 
vital  difference.  Acdon  of  some  kind  is  called  for  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  blind  compose  an  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, suffering  under  a  great  afffiction,  unable  to  look  out 
for  themselves  in  industrial  hfe,  and  hence  entitled  to  such 
appropriate  assistance. 

The  problem  of  such  industrial  employment  of  the  blind, 
while  a  part  of  the  general  industrial  problems  with  which 
society  has  to  deal,  often  themselves  not  simple  or  easy 
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of  solution,  really  rests  upon  a  distinct  basis,  and  is  to 
approached  separately.  The  difficulties  are  many  and  se- 
rious, owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  slowness  with  which  the 
blind  can  acquire  a  trade,  to  the  tediousness  and  the  hardship 
with  which  it  may  be  carried  on,  and  to  the  requirement 
of  a  certain  amount  of  sighted  help,  and,  owing  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor 
in  placing  on  the  market  products  to  compete  with  those 
prepared  under  conditions  not  burdened  with  blindn«6. 
The  blind  who  are  able  to  be  given  occupation  represent 
at  best  but  the  smaller  proportion  of  their  entire  number, 
there  being  really  an  opening  only  for  those  of  suitable 
age  and  of  proper  mental  and  physical  qualifications.  The 
range  of  industries,  furthermore,  which  are  suited  to  the 
blind  is  exceedingly  limited.  Finally,  after  all  the  effort* 
made,  it  is  found  that  the  net  wages  going  into  the  hands 
of  the  blind  are  usually  but  meagre,  not  coming  near  tho^e 
paid  to  sighted  labor  for  similar  work.  It  may,  in  fact. 
not  seldom  be  found  that  it  costs  more  to  provide  for  the 
blind  thus  than  to  give  them  outright  the  amount  of  their 
wages. 

Yet  the  obstacles  to  the  conducting  of  special  industrial 
establishments  for  the  blind  are  not  to  be  taken 'as  insur- 
mountable or  beyond  help;  nor  is  it  ever  to  be  thought  that 
the  j>ossibiiities  of  the  situation  are  exhausted.  What  h 
involved  in  the  creation  of  the  establishments,  and  what 
may  be  expected  from  them,  must  be  fully  understood. 
It  is  in  fact  only  by  such  realization  that  any  measure  of 
success  may  be  insured. 

With  careful  and  scientific  direction,  accompanied  by 
earnestness  and  detennination,  the  problem  may  be  worked 
out,  at  least  on  a  restricted  scale,  with  results  far  other 
than  failure.  Varying  factors  will  contribute  to  a  favorable 
outcome;  and  some  shops  will  iloubtless  fare  better  thoa 
others.  The  management  of  all  is  to  be  upon  thoitxigUy 
practical  principles,  without  appeal  to  sentiment  or  phfl^ 
anthropy,  axid  with  full  consideration  to  the  suitability  o( 
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H  occupations,  to  local  conditions,  to  the  proper  marketing 
of  goods,  to  the  betterment  and  extension  of  trade  training, 

■"  and  to  similar  matters.  Probably  the  highest  etlciency 
will  be  attained  by  the  ** industrial  shop,"  with  its  employees 
living  out  on  the  order  of  regular  operatives  in  factories. 
^  To  increase  sales,  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  public 
H  with  the  wares  of  the  blind,  by  the  carrying  on  of  a  syste- 
matic campaign  of  advertising.  For  the  further  promotion 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  establishments,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  public  institutions  may  find  it  possible  to  use  the 
products  of  the  shops,  and  also  that  no  unnecessary  com- 
petition with  them  may  be  established  on  the  part  of 
such  institutions  or  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  hands  of 
private  philanthropy. 

kAs  a  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  shops  for  the 
blind  have  to  operate,  they  may  not  be  expected  to  be 
enterprises  commercially  profitable.  The  receipts  from 
sales  meet  only  a  part  of  their  running  expenses,  including 
the  wages  paid  to  the  blind.  For  the  maintenance  of  the 
shops  a  considerable  outlay  may  be  called  for  from  outside 
sources.  It  is  perhaps  this  need  for  help  which  constitutes 
the  main  and  essential  difficulty  in  the  whole  plan.  What- 
ever the  characterization  applied  to  it,  there  may  be  the 
charge  that  it  remains  charity  after  all;  and  there  may  be 
reluctance  if  not  demur  to  the  advance  of  funds  for  the 
puq>ose.  At  this  juncture,  however,  comes  the  one  fmal 
justification  for  the  shops:  thus  and  thus  alone  may  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  blind  able  to  be  industrially  employed 
become  in  any  measure  wage-earners,  contributing  to  their 
own  support — whereby  there  is  conferred  upon  them  the 
great  blessing  of  mankind  in  the  opportunity  of  work. 
With  regard  to  such  industrial  provision  for  the  blind, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  it  is  not  a  new  thing,  and  that  it  repre- 
sents no  new  order.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  it 
practically  from  the  beginning  of  organized  work  for  the 
sightless  in  the  United  States;  and  there  have  been  as  high 
expectations  as  to  what  was  to  be  achieved,  in  the  past 
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as  any  nowadays  advanced,  with  no  less  earnest  and  com- 
petent endeavor.  The  early  schcM3ls  realized  the  situation 
quite  fully,  and  some  made  determined  efforts  to  meet  it, 
with  experiences  which  are  most  illuminating,  and  which 
contain  valuable  lessons  for  us  of  today.  It  was  only  after 
the  discovery  that  the  plan  of  industrial  establishments 
in  connection  with  schools  was  not  a  workable  one.  that 
it  was  given  up  for  strictly  independent  plants,  which 
have  become  the  modem  arrangement.  Though  here  and 
there  shops  founded  on  tlus  plan  have  fallen  by  the  way, 
most  have  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  movement 
has  in  fact  been  a  progressive  one,  and  there  have  ne\*er 
been  so  many  establishments  for  the  blind  as  there  arc 
today.  As  yet,  however,  they  are  found  only  in  certain 
sections  of  the  countr>%  and  afford  assistance  to  but  a  small 
portion  of  those  who  might  be  so  assisted.  A  great  way  ha> 
still  to  be  gone  before  such  provision  can  be  called  general. 

Though  special  establishments  in  w^hich  blind  persons 
may  gather  for  labor  offer  a  foremost  means  of  dealing  with 
the  problem,  they  do  not  constitute  the  sole  means  of  their 
industrial  employment.  There  are  several  other  forms  to 
which  attention  is  to  be  directed :  the  placing  of  the  blind 
in  regular  shops  or  factories  alongside  seeing  workers*  the 
setting  up  of  them  in  some  kind  of  business  undertaking, 
and  the  providing  of  work  to  be  done  by  them  in  thdr 
individual  homes. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  blind  directly 
alongside  the  seeing,  there  are,  because  of  the  necessity'  of 
eyesight  in  so  many  operations,  presented  on  the  whole 
rather  doubtful  prospects.  Within  the  powers  of  a  vm* 
limited  portion  there  may  be  found  certain  tasks;  but  the 
introduction  of  any  considerable  body  of  the  blind  bto 
crafts  carried  on  by  sighted  operatives  is  hardly  now  to  be 
expected.  Most  in  this  respect  will  depend  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  processes  possible  for  blind  hands,  and  upon  the 
convincing  of  employers  of  the  qualifications  of  the  blind 
therefor. 
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With  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  general 
business  undertakings,  there  is  perhaps  offered  some- 
what greater  hope,  though  the  most  favorable  chances  hree 
are  for  a  small  select  group  who,  by  virtue  of  their  general 
capabilities  and  resources,  may  be  continued  at  an  occupa- 
tion engaged  in  prior  to  their  loss  of  sight,  or  may  be  able 
to  enter  a  new  calling.  Others  it  may  be  practicable  to  set 
up  in  a  small  business,  particularl}'  with  assistance  from 
members  of  one's  family,  or  with  supervision  by  some 
special  agency.  To  extend  all  such  op|x»rtimities,  as  well 
as  aU  other  opportimities  for  work  in  closer  contact  mth  the 
seeing,  to  include  an  increasing  number  of  the  blind,  we 
should  strive  unremittingly.  The  main  practical  considera- 
tion at  present  is  that  there  be  a  constant  lookout  for 
openings  in  which  the  blind  may  be  advantageously  placed, 
especially  for  individual  cases,  here  or  there,  or  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  In  occupations  happening  to  be 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  blind  there  might  perhaps  in  some 
instances  be  regulation  of  the  competition  of  the  seeing. 

In  home  work  for  the  blind  there  appears  to  lie  not  a 
Uttle  promise,  especially  as  regards  women,  though  at  best 
but  very  modest  returns  are  ever  likely  from  it;  and  it  is 
probable  that  its  scope  will  be  materially  expanded  in  the 
coming  years.  Its  success  is  largely  contingent  upon  the 
providing  of  proper  facilities  for  the  disix>sal  of  the  articles 
produced,  and  upon  the  general  acquainting  of  the  public 
with  these  articles. 

For  the  material  benefit  of  the  blind  but  one  other  pro- 
gram is  to  be  proposed— the  one  ultimately  to  be  met  in 
any  consideration  of  their  problems.  This  is  the  offer 
of  a  pension  from  the  state  to  the  blind  who  are  needy  and 
not  able  to  be  provided  for  otherwise.  As  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  dealing  \vith  the  wants  of  the  blind 
generally  and  because  of  its  apparent  simplicity  and 
eiTectiveness,  the  f>ension  arrangement  will  suggest  itself 
very  early  among  the  measures  proposed  for  the  extension 
of  substantial  relief  to  them.    Yet  in  the  really  logical,  and 
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in  the  safest,  order  the  pension  plan  should  corae  only 
when  all  other  projects  have  had  examination;  and  if  a 
favorable  hearing  is  given,  it  should  be  regarded  only 
as  a  last  resort,  to  be  accepted  when  all  else  has  failed 
The  course,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  gratuities  to  the  blind, 
as  to  other  incapacitated  classes,  and  so  far  as  it  is  afforded 
because  of  the  condition  of  such  persons,  and  not  in  return 
for  services  rendered,  represents  no  small  departure  in 
our  public  economic  procedure;  and  with  little  actual  ex- 
perience upon  which  to  go,  there  is  involved  a  policy  to 
be  approached  with  very  great  caution.  In  its  practi'al 
application,  the  possible  dangers  and  abuses  are  not  long 
in  becoming  apparent.  To  attempt  to  render  **  adequate" 
relief — even  if  determination  should  be  made  as  to  what 
this  is — would  mean  such  a  demand  upon  the  state's 
finances  as  to  cause  hesitation  before  the  gi\'ing  of  assent; 
while  it  would  be  difficult  to  know  the  end  of  the  clamors 
which  might  follow  from  other  classes  of  persons  to  be  made 
the  beneficiaries  of  public  bounties.  Nor  can  there  cieariv 
be  foreseen  the  effect  upon  the  recipient  or  upon  his  rela- 
tives when  there  is  opened  a  source  of  aid,  to  be  had  with- 
out effort  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  and  perhaps  destroy- 
ing his  last  attempts  to  provide  for  himself  through  ttts 
own  initiative  and  labor. 

Yet,  grave  as  are  the  objections  to  the  pension  system, 
they  are  probably  outweighed  by  certain  positive  advan- 
tages, so  far  as  they  concern  that  portion  of  the  blind 
altogether  unable  to  earn  a  wage  for  their  living,  and 
without  any  other  means  to  depend  upon  for  subsistcnoe. 
Even  though  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  is  called 
for,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  any  other  form  of 
material  aid  to  the  class  of  the  blind  referred  to,  this  will 
be  no  less  the  case,  the  final  cost  of  one  perl^  '  being 

very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other.     1  i  offers 

relief  at  once  definite  and  certain ♦  with  the  further  virltie 
of  allowing  the  recipients  to  remain  in  their  own  homes. 
Nor  does  it  seem  altogether  beyond  our  power  to  devise 
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a  sj'^tem  tliat  will  eliminate  the  main  evils  likely  to  be 
attendant  upon  such  a  general  disrnbution  of  public 
bounty.  On  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  the  implications 
in  the  adoption  of  a  pension  system  for  a  single  group  of 
the  population,  the  arguments  for  such  a  grant  for  those  of 
the  blind  who  are  in  want  and  who  cannot  be  helped  in 
any  other  manner,  are,  with  our  possibly  changing  views 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  difficult  to  refute. 

The  pension  systems  thus  far  adopted  in  the  United 
States  for  the  blind  are  for  the  most  part  new.  Only  in  a 
small  number  of  States  has  the  necessar>^  legislation  been 
enacted,  which  may  be  said  to  be  feehng  its  way.  Yet 
this  action  represents  a  movement  of  which  but  the  be- 
ginning is  now  to  be  seen,  and  which  may  show  no  small 
expansion  in  future  years,  with  the  possibility  that  it  may 
in  time  assume  a  regular  and  definite  place  in  the  public 
budget.  Because  of  our  hitherto  limited  experience  with 
the  policy,  it  is  perhaps  too  early  for  us  to  judge  to  what 
extent  it  has  proved  a  success.  Probably  the  best  thing 
for  us  now  to  do  is  to  observ^e  that  the  giving  of  pensions 
to  the  blind  has  had  introduction  as  a  means  of  ameliorat- 
ing their  condition.  Recognizing  this,  it  behooves  us  to 
see  that  the  measures  evolved  are  wise  and  practical,  and 
surrounded  by  ample  safeguards,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  blind,  and  of  the 
least  possible  injur^^  Attention  will  have  to  be  directed 
to  several  very  important  matters,  some  of  which  may 
not  easily  be  worked  out.  Aid  should  be  extended  to  the 
worthy,  and  to  them  alone;  it  should  be  elastic  in  amount 
and  based  upon  individual  needs,  and  so  devised  as  not 
to  undermine  the  character  of  the  recipient  or  to  impair 
his  willingness  to  work;  it  should  be  in  relation  to  general 
family  conditions  and  responsibilities;  it  should  be  of  such 
size  as  really  in  some  measure  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
recipient,  without  imposing,  in  the  total  outlay,  too  great 
a  financial  strain  on  the  public  treasur>';  and  it  should  be 
administered  with  reference  to  the  work  of  existing  agencies. 
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But  looked  at  in  its  best  light,  the  system  of  pensions 
for  the  blind  is  seen  inherently  to  have  not  a  few  imper- 
fections,  and  to  be  far  from  an  altogether  desirable  arrange- 
ment. There  is  possible  another  plan  for  the  aflording  of 
aid,  which  is  analogous  in  certain  respects  to  the  i>ension 
plan,  but  which,  being  founded  on  entirely  different  pn^ 
ciples,  presents  practically  no  objectionable  features.  This 
is  indemnihcation  for  the  loss  of  sight,  which  has  its 
basis  not  so  much  in  the  extension  of  relief  as  such,  but  in 
the  pa>Tiient  of  compensation,  so  far  as  such  is  monetarily 
possible,  by  reason  of  and  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
vision.  It  is  thus  prosi>ective  in  its  liearings;  and  perhaps 
its  greatest  merit  lies  in  the  premium  which  is  put  upon 
the  preserv^ation  of  sight.  The  one  drawback  to  the  plan 
of  indemnification  is  that  it  has  reference  largely  to  the 
future,  and  can  have  little  application  to  the  blind  now 
with  us.  Yet  it  offers  what  seems  the  ideal  solution  of  the 
problem  of  material  assistance  to  persons  deprived  of  the 
sense  of  \ision,  and  towards  its  introduction  and  extension 
our  main  efforts  in  the  matter  should  be  directed. 

Indemm'fication  for  the  loss  of  sight  may  be  had  in  sev* 
eral  forms,  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  availed  of  at  pres- 
ent, but  as  yet  not  of  the  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
situarion  which  should  be  the  case.  The  first  is  through 
suits  at  law,  wherein  are  invoked  tlie  well-known  prin- 
dples  of  the  law  with  respect  to  recovery'  for  personal 
injuries  from  the  party  responsible  therefor.  This  is  the 
most  ob\iou3  procedure  when  there  lies  a  real  cause  for 
action,  but  it  is  frequently  attended,  especially  in  respect 
to  injuries  occurring  in  industrial  employment,  with  un- 
certainty, expense,  and  delay.  The  next  method  is  through 
insurance  policies,  or  through  personal  insurance.  Here 
there  is  called  into  pla\'  the  general  principle  of  insurance 
in  that  through  contribution  by  a  number  of  j>ersons  there 
is  created  a  fund  from  which  benefit  is  allowed  to  the 
person  receiving  a  particular  mishap.  Such  insurance  may 
be  effected  in  regular  accident  or  sinular  companies,  or- 
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ganized  on  a  commercial  basis;  through  fraternal  and  like 
orders;  through  labor  unions;  and  through  associations 
of  employees,  under  the  auspices  of  employers. 

The  field  of  indcnmilication  is  not^  however,  left  alto- 
gether in  private  hands;  it  is  one  into  which  the  state  may 
enter  as  well.  Public  action  may  not  only  provide  for 
employees  in  emplo>Tnent  of  a  public  nature,  but  may 
direct,  and  even  iissist  in,  measures  appl>'ing  to  persons  in 
private  callings.  The  fullest  action  of  the  kind  so  far  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  Federal  Go\Tmment.  Not 
only  has  it  made  pro\Tsion  for  compensation  for  the  larger 
portion  of  its  own  employees,  but,  perhaps  more  signif- 
icantly, it  has  liberally  pro\ided  for  persons  who  may  be 
injured  in  militar>'  ser\ice,  offering  to  them  both  direct 
allowances  and  regular  insurance.  In  the  several  States 
action  has  been  taken  mainly  in  their  workingmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  in  which  compensation  is  required  from 
employers  for  injuries  occurring  to  employees  in  the  course 
of  work.  Nearly  aE  the  States  of  the  Um'on  now  have  such 
laws,  and  those  States  without  them  may  be  expected  soon 
to  join  the  movement.  In  most  cases  the  employments 
covered  by  the  provisions  are  of  a  restricted  range,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  wiil  be  expanded,  so  that  even- 
tually all  industrial  eniplo^nients  may  be  embraced. 
Through  such  measures  proper  relief  is  afforded  for  blind- 
ness resulting  from  acddents  or  injuries  in  industrial 
occupations,  with  the  further  ver>'  strong  inducement  to 
the  introduction  of  due  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the 
eye. 

After  this,  so  far  as  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  sight 
is  concerned,  the  principle  will  have  to  be  extended  to  other 
I>ersons  liable  to  loss  or  impairment  of  sight,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  especially  persons  in  the  advanced 
years  of  life.  All  measures  to  such  end,  it  is  evident,  are  a 
part  of  the  great  matter  of  social  insurance.  In  insurance, 
whether  for  accidents,  for  sickness,  for  invalidism,  or  for 
old  age,  there  will  be  given  a  place  to  the  loss  or  impairment 
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of  sight;  and  in  all  attention  wiU  be  focussed  upon  measures 
of  prevention,  both  in  respect  to  accidents  and  in  respect  to 
diseases  either  directly  causing,  or  likely  to  lead  to,  blindn< 
Social  insurance  today  looms  large  on  the  horizon,  and  its 
rather  wide  application  is  aniong  the  not  distant  iK)5sibil- 
ities.  In  its  bearings  upon  the  loss  of  sight,  we  can  but  await 
its  further  developments,  and  find  what  it  has  to  ofiFer. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  main  features  of  a  wide 
program  of  work  for  the  blind,  beginmng  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  and  extending  through  the  according  of 
material  rehef  to  the  adult.  Yet  full  as  the  program  is,  it  Is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  complete.  For  the  correlation  and 
uniiication  of  all  the  acti\ities  of  society,  as  well  as  for  the 
proper  preliminar}^  determination  of  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  blind,  something  further  is  demanded.  This 
is  the  creation  of  private  associations  for  private  mov^e- 
ments,  and  public  commissions  for  public.  In  such  manner 
the  various  problems  presented  by  the  blind  may  be  duly 
and  carefully  examined,  and  suitable  mezisures  set  in  opera»j 
tion  to  meet  them  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  the  work  thus 
hand  is  of  manifold  character:  to  seek  first  of  ail  to  prevent 
blindness,  and  then  to  look  after  the  blind  of  the  community 
or  of  the  state,  ministering  to  them  individually  or  collec- 
tively as  their  several  needs  demand,  or  conducting  what- 
ever proceedings  may  be  found  suitable — in  short,  adopting 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  measures  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  of  the  blind.  Thus  the  entire  gamut  of 
benefidal  service  may  be  called  forth ;  and  life  may  be  made 
infinitely  brighter  and  more  abundant  for  many  of  the 
sightless.  Indeed,  so  vast  are  the  possibilities  to  organiza- 
tions formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  that  probably  few 
if  any  others  arc  quahfied  to  serve  humankind  with  richer 
or  happier  results. 

In  the  idea  of  the  public  commission  is  perhaps  containe< 
the  ek*ment  of  largest  significance  in  the  work  for  the  blind 
today.    It  is  the  crystalHzation  of  the  conviction  that  ihey 
have  certain  pioHems  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that 
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problems  are  of  such  importance  to  the  state  as  properly  to 
be  taken  cognizance  of  by  it.  The  commission  thus  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  concern  of  the  state  for  the  blind,  with 
the  recognition  that  tlirough  its  machinery  of  organization 
they  are  to  receive  the  special  attention  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
the  field  is  to  be  preempted  by  the  state,  or  that  the  state 
is  to  assume  the  entire  task  of  relieving  the  blind.  There 
will  always  reniain  a  great  work  for  private  bodies,  aside 
from  cooperation;  and  thvire  may  be  mutual  stimulation  for 
both. 

In  one  form  of  recent  public  action  there  is  contained 
special  significance,  and  i>erhaps  much  promise.  This  is  in 
the  provisions,  as  a  result  of  its  participation  in  war,  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  care  and  training  of  persons 
blinded  in  military  service,  in  connection  with  its  provisions 
for  their  indemnification.  So  comprehensive  and  far- 
visioned  are  these  pro\nsions  that  they  represent  not 
merely  a  new  procedure,  but  a  procedure  of  the  highest 
social  import.  It  may  be  found  that  the  Government  has 
builded  better  than  it  knew.  It  may  be  that  what  has  been 
initiated  by  it  will  be  extended  into  various  spheres  in  times 
of  peace.  Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  before  many  years 
provision  will  he  made  along  similar  lines  foi  the  trealment 
of  persons  blinded  in  industr\^  or  in  other  walks  of  common 
life? 

We  have  in  these  paragraphs  surveyed  the  various  forms 
of  labor  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  noting  the  extent 
of  present »  and  the  probable  direction  of  future,  action. 
We  have  found  that  there  is  now  what  may  be  called  a  new 
basis  of  work  for  them,  adopted  for  the  reason  that  in  more 
recent  years  we  have  come  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  a 
program  that  confined  itself  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  young,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  no  less 
imperative  claims  of  other  classes.  We  have  considered 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  several  activities  designed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  new  understanding,  and  have  en- 
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deavored  to  ascertain  the  significance  and  actual  workings 
of  the  agencies  created  as  a  result  thereof.  While  in  this 
there  is  discovered  much  to  cheer  us,  the  awakening  h 
hardly  yet  to  be  called  general,  or  the  progress  rapid.  Com- 
prehensive policies  have  been  taken  up  in  but  very  few 
States,  and  a  beginning  on  a  noteworthy  scale  in  still  fewer. 
Our  large  reason  for  encouragement  hes  in  the  circumstance 
that  there  is  a  growing  reahzation  of  the  problem,  and  that  a 
movement  is  in  fact  under  headway.  Furthermore,  we  are 
able  now  to  formulate  a  program  for  the  betterment  of  the 
conc^tion  of  the  blind,  with  a  comprehension  of  the  most 
important  steps  to  be  taken,  of  itself  a  quite  measurable 
advance. 

In  respect  to  the  present  trend  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
our  confidence  is  accordingly  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the 
attention  that  is  now  beiag  turned  to  their  problems  than 
to  the  actual  achievements  being  presented.  Of  the  latter 
we  may  point  to  but  one  form  that  has  been  general.  This  is 
the  matter  of  education,  for  here  the  duty  has  been  seen 
and  full  and  effective  response  on  the  whole  has  been  made. 
As  to  the  major  problem,  we  discern  that,  though  in  but 
few  communities  may  the  movement  be  said  to  be  wide, 
it  is  one  that  is  unquestionably  gaining  in  strength.  In  the 
construction  and  execution  of  intelligent  programs  of 
w^ork  for  the  blind,  certain  communities  are  entitled  to  & 
high  place.  In  other  communities  progress  is  being  made 
that,  though  less  marked,  is  quite  gratifying.  Perhaps  a  m 
score  of  States  now  have  public  authority  for  the  taking  of  V 
more  or  less  appropriate  action,  some  of  which  seem  well 
on  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  extended  measures.  In  the  ^ 
reation  of  commissions  is  probably  marked  the  most  V 
decided  advance  in  the  new  view  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind,  though  a  promising  interest  is  being  otherwise  man- 
ifested.   By  schools  for  blind  children  a  concern  is  betng 

displayed  outside  their  immediate  educational  tasks. 
Much  credit  is  likewise  to  be  bestowed  upon  those  organiza- 
tions formed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  blind,  w 
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have  often  been  framed  along  broad  lines,  and  which  have 
in  a  few  instances  been  the  forerunners  of  public  endeavor. 
Finally,  through  every  measure  and  every^  program,  the 
entire  question  of  action  for  the  blind  is  increasingly,  and  on 
more  and  more  sides,  seen  to  be  held  fast  with  the  question 
whether  all  this  bHndness  should  be;  and  we  have  come  to 
understand  that  the  first  article  of  our  faith,  as  well  as  our 
uppennost  task,  is  to  be  the  prevention  of  this  affliction 
wherever  it  may  be  possible.  From  such  attitude  may  be 
said  to  date  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  blindness — so  far  as 
it  may  humanly  be  prevented. 

In  the  consideration,  however,  of  programs  to  be  adopted 
in  respect  to  the  blind  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
in  their  difficulties  there  is  much  in  common,  there  are  many 
individual  differences  to  be  taken  into  account.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  with  much  truth  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  '* problem  of  the  blind":  there  are  as  many  problems 
as  there  are  blind  persons  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  from  this 
ver>'  fact  that  there  arise  the  most  bailing  features  in 
attempts  to  provide  for  the  blind  as  a  class  or  group.  There 
are  variations  among  them  in  temperament,  in  mental 
faculties,  in  ph>'sical  health,  in  age,  in  domestic  relations, 
in  industrial  experience,  in  social  environment,  in  general 
economic  conditions.  Demands  as  to  them  may  be  ren- 
dered more  pressing  or  less  pressing  according  to  whether 
a  given  locality  is  rural  or  urban,  industrial  or  agricultural; 
according  to  the  degree  that  famiJy  responsibilities  are 
accepted;  according  to  whether  there  are  at  hand  pecuniary 
resources  of  any  kind;  according  to  tht  possesion  of  in- 
dividual strengtb  and  vigor,  of  thrift,  of  adaptibility,  and  of 
determination ;  according  to  the  recentness  of  the  affliction ; 
according  to  previous  education  or  previous  occupation; 
and  according  to  whatever  other  diverse  circumstances 
may  exbt. 

In  all  forms  of  service  to  the  blind,  there  is  also  to  be 
remembered  the  great  part  played,  not  by  "organized" 
effort,  but  by  "invisible**  processes.    The  attentions  and 
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ministrations  of  a  devoted  wife,  parent,  child,  or  brother, 
and  now  and  then  of  a  s>Tnpathetic  and  practical-minded 
neighbor  or  friend,  are,  apart,  from  their  h'fe-long  dur- 
ation, of  a  cliaracter  and  extent  Cjuitc  beyond  recount- 
Here  perhaps  nearest  of  all  are  rendered  **eves  to  the 
bUnd/' 

But  in  whatever  manner  and  in  whatever  measure  the 
wants  of  certain  of  the  blind  are  lessened  or  made  less  ur- 
gent,  there  remains  no  question,  from  all  that  has  been 
revealed  to  us,  that  there  are  many  whose  need  is  great, 
and  for  whom  there  is  called  the  best  than  an  inteUigcnt 
and  humane  society  can  give. 

For  a  recognition  of  the  full  demands  of  the  blind,  and 
the  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  a  new  order  towards 
them,  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go.  The  difficulties  in 
getting  -any  considerable  portion  of  the  community  truly 
interested  in  them  are  not  small.  The  sightless  do  not  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  population ^  many  people  seldom 
come  into  contact  with  them,  and  the  general  public  remains 
in  comparative  ignorance  as  to  their  real  problems  and 
needs.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  important  work  yet  lo 
be  done  for  the  blind  is  the  securing  of  an  intelligent  under- 
standing in  respect  to  them.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  way  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
will  be  materially  smoothed. 

Our  examination  of  the  work  for  the  bUnd  is  now  finished. 
What  shall  we  think  of  it  and  its  possibilities?  The  blind 
have  a  great  burden;  but  it  is  possible  for  us  to  lighten  it 
for  them,  and  to  see  that  others  will  not  have  to  bear  it 
Thus  far  in  the  main  we  have  given  the  blind  much  of 
commiseration;  but  we  have  been  too  busy  with  other 
things  to  comprehend  our  entire  duty  towards  them.  Afi 
too  often  the  great  sympathy  which  they  have  wrung  from 
us  has  been  of  no  avail  to  them.  From  the  compasfiian 
stirred  within  us  has  been  borne  fruit  of  little  practkal 
character.  Wc  have  been  ready  enough  to  cast  a  pitying 
glance,  perhaps  to  throw  an  ahns,  and  have  turned  w 
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and  given  no  further  thought.    For  our  treatment  of  them 
we  have  much  to  rqjroach  outselves. 

Yet  in  the  present  outlook  we  have  somewhat  to  bring  us 
cheer.  It  is  not  in  what  has  been  accomplished,  but  in  the 
beginning  that  has  been  mack,  that  we  are  to  find  en- 
couragement. We  have  this  feeling  because  increased 
attention  is  being  accorded  to  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
because  concern  in  them  has  become  more  general,  and 

(because  in  more  quarters  today  there  is  a  real  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  the  situation.  From  all  these  things 
it  results  that  in  certain  fields  earnest  and  well-considered 
jnovements  are  now  being  projected  to  reach  and  assist 
those  without  sight,  and  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  put 
the  work  for  them  on  a  secure  and  far-extending  basis. 
H  There  is  thus  a  better  laid  plan  of  investigation  and  a  more 
"comprehensive  scheme  of  pro\ision  than  there  has  ever 
previously  been,  die  culmination  of  which  will  mean  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  of  their  position 
in  the  social  body  to  a  degree  not  before  known. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  revolution  is  at  hand  in 
respect  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  that  their  problems  are  on  the  eve  of 
being  solved.  There  is  no  solution  of  these  problems  this 
side  of  the  restoration  of  the  blind  to  sight.  The  one  in- 
finitely saddening  thing  in  the  consideration  of  their 
problems  is  that  these  can  only  be  stated  by  us:  their  full 
solution  is  beyond  us.  The  way  in  the  direction  of  a  solu- 
tion, indeed,  cannot  be  other  than  a  slow  and  arduous  one, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  of  the  problems  of  sodal  import. 
There  is  no  royal  road  thereto  to  be  discovered.  Even  if 
we  are  to  proceed  a  measurable  distance  on  the  path,  it  will 
be  solely  by  dint  of  patient  endeavor  and  persevering 
earnestness,  accompanied  with  a  holy  zeal.  Only  by  these 
things  can  we  reacii  a  place  where  we  shall  have  any  right 
or  call  to  feel  that  we  have  done  all  that  is  within  our  hands 
to  do  for  the  blind. 

But  it  may  be  said  in  truth  that  a  movement  for  the 
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betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  blind  is  now  afoot,  and  that 
we  are  able  to  see  brighter  prospects  ahead.  In  the  end. 
we  must  believe,  every  means  will  be  taken  to  keep  any 
human  being  from  suffering  blindness;  and  for  the  blind 
that  are  among  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  load  is  made 
less  heavy,  so  far  as  it  may  be  given  us  so  to  do.  Towards 
such  an  issue  events  will  tend  if  we  but  gird  ourselves  for 
our  duty. 

Our  message  is,  then,  after  all,  one  of  hope.  This  hope 
has  ground  in  the  increasingly  determined  efforts  to  reach 
and  help  all  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  Such  may  mean 
that  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  blind,  in  which  Lhdr 
estate  will  be  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  hitherto  in  the 
world. 

Our  hope  goes  deeper  still.  A  far  greater  possibility  rises 
before  us — a  possibility  of  such  moment  as  to  chajge  us 
with  unfaltering  resolve  and  move  us  to  unceasing  action. 
For  in  the  fullness  of  our  faith,  we  may  look  to  the  coming 
of  a  time,  to  be  brought  near  according  as  we  bestir  our- 
selves, when  this  affliction  of  the  bearers  of  which  we  have 
written,  shall  be  lifted  from  among  men — when  blindness 
itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Of  the  blind  we  must  now  take  our  leave.  But  ere  we  do, 
let  us  consign  them  to  the  care  of  the  loving  Jehovah: 

**  And  I  WILL  BRING  THE  BUND  BY  A  WAY  THAT  THEY  KNEW 
not;  I  WILL  LEAD  THEM  IN  PATHS  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT 
known:  I  WILL  MAKE  DARKNESS  LIGHT  BEFORE  THf^l,  A.VD 
CROOKED  THINGS  STRAIGHT.  ThESE  IHINGS  WILL  I  DO  UNTO 
THEM,  AND  NOT  FORSAKE  THEM." 
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APPENDIX  A 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  ALPHABETS  IN  RAISED  PRINT 
USED  BY  THE  BLIND 

J.  Line  Type 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR8TUVWXYZ 
abcdefghljklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
I234507890 

2.  Moon  Type 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 

ALCDrrnoij<LniNJo 

PQ      R      ST      UVWXY      Z&? 
128466  7  890 

I      \    \   y     ^    /     /"      \    \    o 

J.  New  York  Point 

-ab         c         def         ghij         klm 
•  •       •  •••••••••  •••• 

nop        qrsta        vwx        y        z 
••         •  ••  ••        ••••••• 

128        4667890 
••••       ••••••         ••         •       • 

••  •••  ••••  •• 

.    ;     :      .      T      1      —     (      )        '         -       '•       " 

•    ft  •  ••••  •  •••••••••••••  • 
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4.  American  BraSle 

a      bcdefghi     jklmnopq 

•  ••••••••••       •  ••  •  •        •• 

•  •  •  •     •    •    •■•  •  • 

t      BtuTwxyi 

12      84667890 

•  •      •••••    •••••        •     • 

•  •     ••     •••••     •• 

•  •        ••••••••••••         ••#     • 

•  •     ••••     •••  ••••  •••• 

5.  Revised  Braille 
{English  Braille) 

ab      cdefghijklmno      p 

•  ••••••••••       •  ••• 

qrstuvw       xyz 
•••        •     ••     •       •     ••••• 

•••••     ••         •••  •     # 

12s         4567890 

•  •        •••••         •••••  •         • 

•  •         ••         •••••         •• 

;  :  .  I         (      )        «7  "         •    _ 

•  •  ••  ••  •••••••  • 

•  •  •  ••••••  ••••< 

Capital  MamerBl 

8ifn  SifD 

(preflx)  (prcflz) 

• 

•  •  • 


APPENDIX  B 

TABLES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
I.  Institutions 


SdlMl 


Akbum^  Schoul  for  the  fiLin^l ..,«,„,» 

Akbamk  School  for  Htpv  Dent  umJ  Blind. . . 

Aikajuaa.  Sdioa]  for  tbe  Blind ,  a  ^ 

CAlitoTnv  Schoal  far  the  Dt^t  and  BLiiul 

Calrmdo  School  for  Lhe  Drol  and  Use  Blind, ,...,. 
CofipecLiciit  Inttituti!  for  the  Blbd  ^  -.+.,,.»... . 

Fbn'da  Sd^oot  for  the  U^f  and  lhe  Blind ........ 

Ooi^ift  Acadf my  for  the  Blind , , . .  ,  ,  -    .,,*,.,,. 
Idaho  State  SchiuL  for  the  Tte^i  mad  the  Bthtd. ,    . 

IJlintiis  School  for  ibc  Blind . . . ,....,..,.,.,  +  * 

Indiana  School  Tor  |  hv  Blind      . . ........... 

Iowa  College  for  tht  Blimi , , 

RiUisaH  SUte  Schaa[  fur  the  HKnd, ^  ,^ 

Kentucky  Schod  for  tlie  Blind , 

liQubWa  Slate  SchooJ  for  tht  Biiad >. 

MAFyLund  School  for  the  blind 

Msr^land  School  for  the  Colored  Blind  suid  DraJ. , 

PerfclDl  tmitilJtitloti  and  MaasafhUdetU  Sduwl  for  the 

Blind  (MuMchuMtts).. . . 

MlchlgAn  School  for  the  Blind.  ,,  ^ ,,...,.,.,..,., . 

MtnTicioU  School  for  the  Rlitid , . . 

Mkaisstptii  Institute  for  the  Blbd ...............  ^. . 

Misiour)  School  tm  thf  Blind ,,.,.,.. 

Montana  Schawl  for  the  Dba(  And  the  Blind 

Nehmska  School  (or  the  Blind 

New  Mc.iicQ  Insti^tutc  for  the  Blind ... 

New  York  In^LitiUte  tor  die  EducAtion  of  the  Blind .  , . 

New  Vorit  Jit^te  SchiKil  tor  the  Blind    

Iforth  Carolina  ^t^tc  Sdi«iol  fnr  the  Bliitd  and  the  D^ 

North  Uskoia  Schwl  for  the  Blind,  . . .  , 

Obb  State  School  for  the  Blind. , ......<,..,. 

Qklaliaina  School  for  the  Blind 

Oklahoma  InduKtrio]:  ImHtiite  for  the  DtaSt  Blinds  ftnd 

Orphana  of  Colored  Race   ..,,...,,...,...._.. 

Oregotn  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Peran^hruik  Insu'tution  for  thc'  InsUuction  of  the 

Blind..., , 

Weslem  Feuniylvanla  fiistltatiafi  for  the  Blbd  . 
South  Coiolina  Intttitutk^i  for  the  Edueatuo  ol  tbfi 

I>eaf  and  tht  Blind . .,.,,., -    . 

South  Dakota  School  for  lh«  Blind    ..,......,..,.. 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind ,    -.....,...,,..*.,> 

Teptaa  State  Sch.wl  for  the  Rlind.    ......__...... 

TeiBi  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Billed  Inititule  for  Coladred 

Youths , . ..................... 

Ut»l*  School  for  th«  Blind. 

VlrfiQiaSdbooUoT  the  D««faQdt)ie  Blbd ,,.. 

Vininia  State  School  for  Coloral  Deaf  and  Blind 

Children       ,, , 

Waihiiuftofi  Stale  School  for  the  Blind ......... 

Wm  Viiibb  Sehook  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blbd  .... 

Wiacoosb  School  lor  iIm  Blbd .,..,.,..,. , , 


TatLadeta 

Talladejni 

LliUe  Rock 

Berkeley 

Colorado  5priniB$ 

Hartford 

St,  Augiisttne 

Macon 

Gooding 

Jiduoaville 

Indianapolis 

Vinton 

Kansas  City 

L-oaisville 

Baton  Rmixe 

Overira 

Overiea 

Walertown 


Locotien 


FAfibauJt 

Jadkfeon 

M,  Louis 

Boulder 

Nebraoka  City 

Akmoi!;ordo 

iSJew  York  City 

BatAvia 

RaleiRh 

Bathgate 

Cotunibus 

Muikonee 

Taft 
SoJefP 

Phikf^e^pihia 
Pittfbun^h 

Cedar  Spdnp; 
Gaiy 
Na^Tille 
Aintin 

Austin 
Ogden 
Staunton 

Newpoft  Newi 
Vancouver 
Romney 
Jfan«viDe 


Datspf 
optnint 


iS8S 
I  Sax 
i»do 

l8«3 

i8Si 
iw6 
tU9 
1847 
1852 
186? 
1S411 
1856 

1873 

1 85s 
lS6t 
1S4B 
1851 

JS7S 
100 J 

1 86a 

1008 
1637 
1*07 

iSqO 

iflss 

tm 


pvfih 


loa 

31 

©7 

44 

4g 
ri 

Q$ 

17 
3t4 
MI 
136 

45 
14^ 

S$ 
III 

36 

300 
TS6 
101 
So 

Ufl 
ig 

17 
30 

135 

19-3 
t44 

nH 

3 
43 

OS 
sS 

131 

t44 
1(4 

& 

3t 
SO 
*7 


74< 


IL  Day  Sgboou 


jSli^ 


Califdfliii. ... . 

UlsDob-      ........... 

Loulsijuia ,  . , . , 

Mkhigmn 

New  Jen«y , | 

KewYotk... ,- 

OWo... ,...  I 

Tnai. .. ,.. 

{ 


ScAwl 


Ld*  Aagdtt  Schoot  ffir  tbc  BUad 

Chics^TO  Public  Schofjb  for  the  Bliod 

New  Orleaiu  Scbool  for  tbc  Blind 

Detroit  Public  School  for  Blind 

Jersey  City  Publk-  School  C1ms«  t>3f  Blind 

Newvk  Public  School  dunes  for  BliQd 

N#ir  Ywk  City  Publk  School  ClaiM*  tat  Blbd 

CineinnAtJ  P^&Uc  SeluMil  for  ihe  Blind 

Clflveiuid  School  for  the  Bhm) 

Toledo  SclfKwl  lor  the  Blind 

Hctutiti>n  School  for  tht  Blind 

Milwaukee  Diiy  Schooi  for  the  BtlntI 

Racine  Day  Sduioi  for  tibe  Blhid 


D^9f 

irm^4 

H^mt 

p^ 

I©t7 

ij 

IflW 

u 

(»|A 

IQI? 

l« 

I9tl 

9 

leio 

10 

tQOO 

JU 

IWI 

>« 

tgdo 

« 

lUJi 

n 

iOl7 

•— 

1007 

H 

IfOQ 

T 

APPENDIX  C 
TABLE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1.  HoiBis  BOft  TSK  Afitiu  Bum} 


Nmte 


Home  lor  the  BUfid .., 

Iowa  Home  for  Sifihtleas  Women 

Memoml  Home  for  the  filind     ...... 

Blind  GLrU'  Home 

Honut  of  Our  Lady  of  PefpetUAt  Help  . . 
St.  Josephs  Honvf  (or  the  BUad       . 
Home  for  the  Blind  of  Church  Charity 

FouodatJon 

Home  of  Mew  Vork  Society  for  the 

Relief  of  the  Dettkute  Blind. 

St  Jowph't  Asylum  for  BUmI  Gtrit  ... 

Cluvemook  Home  for  ibe  BHnd 

Chapin  AfernqrioJ  Home  {or  Afed  Blind 
Pcniuylvuiia  Induatrial  Hame  foe  Blind 

Women ,..,.... 

Retreat  for  BUwl  Unttt  u)d  A«ed  tmd 

lafirm  Blind , 

Blind  Girii'  HofDc. 


Wubmgton,  District  of 

Cohiiafaia 
Det  Motnet,  lown 
WocceAter.  MasMcJiuaetiA 
St.  Loujs,  Mnaourt 
Bftyontie,  New  Jeney 
Jersey  City.  New  letiey 
New  York  Ciiy  (BcoaUyn), 

New  Vork 
New  York  City  CManbaUaa). 

New  Vork 
N««r  York  City  (Steten  Is- 

r«nd).  New  VoA 
Mt.  He*ithy  (CinciuMti).  Ohio 
Phikdeh^htii.  Penntytvania 

Phikddphia,  Pnaaylvaoia 

PhilftdHphk.  Peniuykani* 
Nulivilli;.  Teofteiiee 


Nmrnbtr 

D9U0/ 

o{i%- 

apmm 

nuifs 

t»9« 

•I 

lots 

iOOS 

u 

i&6d 

.^5 

18^ 

i8«o 

•d 

ififfS 

16 

1 868 

100 

ia«s 

$7 

lOO* 

3a 

lOto 

II 

18^ 

7« 

1884 

10 

10*1 

9 

n.  HoiKss  roft  BuKD  Crzuhien 


N,m€ 


fip*mmt 


ffvmbtr 
fif  in- 


CoMaectkut  Iiiaiitute  for  the  Blind  (De- 

pttjtroeat  foe  Infant*) 

Boston  Nitnery  for  Blind  Bahin    

Monroe  Home  and  Hoipiia)  for  BUod 

Babies   .  .    ,,.._.,. 

Cathotk  ItutitiuU  for  the  Blind 

Brooklyn  Home  tor  Blind.  Crippled,  and 
Defective  Children ,  - 

Dyker  Heights  Honoe  and  Kinderiarlen 
forBlinJc*IMl«l.. 

Arthur  Horns  and  Kioder^rten  for 
Blind  Childwi 


FamiDgtoa,  Coamcticut 
Boatoo  (KcM^iy), 
sett» 

Mooroe,  Mi(rhigan> 

New  York  City  (Hraiis},  N«if 

York 
New  York  City  (Btooklynl, 

New  Yof* 
N«w  York  City  (Brooklyn). 

Hew  Vork 

Samrait,  New  Jersey 


IQOI 

ton 

t909 

t9Q4 
tgio 


10 


^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^H 
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^^^p            TABLE  WITH  RESI^ECT  TO  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISH-^^ 

^^H                                          MENTS  FOR  THE  BLIND                                     I 

^^^H                          UcoHm 

Jfamt 

•pmdmt 

'is&Li  1 

^^^^H            6tnii!ii|Lhijn.  AUbama    .    ' 
^^^H            0«klud,  Califoroia      .      . 

^^^^H           S&n  FmncbcQ,  Catifomia  . 
^^^^H            Denver,  Colorado ....... 

^^^^B            Hartford,  Connecticut 

^^^H            WilroiARtoQ,  Ddawarv 

^^^H            Washington.  District  of 

Alabama  Industrinl  Home  for  the  Blind 
California  Indusuial   Home  o(  Mechanfcal 

Traflea  for  the  Adult  BltD*J 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Colorado  Industrial  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Connecticut   Institute   far  the   Blind   tDe- 

partment  of  Trades) 
IndusLrial  Exchanfte  for  the  Blbd 
Cj^Mmbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 

Blind 
lUinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Woikahop  for  the  Blind 
Indiana  Industrial  Hume  fur  Blind  Mm 
Kentucky  Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Workshop  of  Perkins  Institution 
Workshop  of  StaU  ConimisaioB 
Wotkflbop  of  State  CommMoo   (rug  dc> 

panmeni) 
Workshop  of  State  Comnifattloa 
Workshop  of  Sute  CominiiaioD 
Woikahop  of  State  Comminrian 
Workshop  of  State  Coi»ffii»k» 
Michigan  Employoient  Institution  for  the 

Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  {Ccannii«icin) 
Workshop  for  the  Blind   fUniled  Woltcri 

for  the  Blind) 
Auxiliary  for  the  Industrial  Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
Exchange  and  Training  Center  for  the  Blind 
Workriiop  for  the  Blbd 
Bourne  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
Workshop  for  the  Adult  Blind 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 
Workshop  for  the  Blind 
WorV^h^P  fnr  the  Blmd 
Wi»cuo«iit  Workshop  f<u  the  Blind 
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^^^^B            ChicaRO,  lUinojs   ........ 

^^^B           lodianapoliB,  Indiana 

^^^H           I^uiiivilkJKeiiiucky .... 

^^^H             Baltimore.  Marvlaad 

^^^^H             Boston.  Massachusetts  .  . . 
.^^^^B            Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
^^^^^B            Cambridiv.  Maaeachuactt^ 

^^^^^H            FaD  River.  Mauadiusctta 
^^^^B            Lowell,  Maisachiwttfl ... 
^^^H            Pittsfield.  MasaachuscttA. . 
^^^^H            Woroe«ler,  Maaaacbuaetts . 
^^^H            $a«inaw,  Michigan 

^^^1            St  Louis.  MiiBOuri. ..... 

^^^H            St.  Lmiia.  Hiawniri 

^^^^^^_    Trentoo.  New  Jeney 

^^^^^K  Albany.  New  York 

^^^^^H  BfxMklyn,  New  Yoik 

^^^^V^  Brooklyn,  New  Yoik 

^^^V           BufTato.  New  York 

^^^B            New  York,  New  York.  .  .  . 

^^^H            Rdch<ster.  New  Yotk 

^^^B           Syracuse.  New  York 

^^^^^^     Cleveland,  Ohio      .    

^^^^^^K   Columltus.  Ohio 

^^^^^^^B   Portland.  OresoQ 

^^^^^H   PhiUdrlphU.Penosyiyania 
^^^^^^m  PittsburRh.  Pennsylvania. . 
^^^^^^^m   Nashville,  Trnneww  . , 
^^^^^    Milwaukee,  WiMTonain... 
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Abuse  of  bllndr  laws  against,  29,  32. 

Accident  insurance,  616-619, 

Accidents,  g,  102, 117,  lai,  122, 131, 
I5ii  173-209J  348,  2491  58iH5i3» 
709-711;  among  males,  6,  11,  1*, 
16, 104;  according  to  age,  106-iog, 
iiif  113,  181,  182;  laws  relating 
to,  202-309;  increase  or  decrease 
of,  221,  222,  224,  226,  22711.,  233, 
«34,  239-M2,  713-  ^^^  Indem- 
nities', Insurance  against  loss  of 
sight;  CkicapatioDs,  former;  Work- 
ingmen's  compensation  laws.  See 
olso  particular  forms  of  accidents. 
^Adds  and  alkalis,  effect  of,  on  eye, 
179, 180,  183,  202. 

Admission  into   schools,   380,   291, 

2g3,  347.  353-357,  Z^$^'\ into 

homes,  466,  471;  —  into  indus- 
trial establishments,  4900.,  534- 
526, 

Adult  blind,  485,  486,  720,  73^740- 
See  Economic  condition;  Old 
among  blind. 

^Ageof  blind,9-i4p  73n.,8i,i42,  143, 
219-222,  498*  499,  714,  717; 
according  to  school  attendance, 
L363,  363;  according  to  ability  to 
Tread  raised  print,  415,  417,  421- 
423. 
Age  limits  at  schools,  290-293,  zss- 
357,  47 r,  473'  '^«  Compulsory 
education  laws. 
Age  of  occurrence  of  blindness,  14- 
31,  143-145,  223,  224;  according 
to  gainful  employment,  54-57; 
according  to  cause  of  blindness, 
104-109,  IH-113,  133,  no\  ac- 
cordiDg    to    school    attendance. 


363-366;  according  to  ability  to 

read  raised  print,  415,  416,  423- 

425- 
Agents,  blind  as.  5tf^ Canvassers  and 

agents;  Real  estate  and  insurance 

agents;  Salesmen  and  clerks. 
Agricultural  laborers,    51*   52,    53, 

54"..  69. 
Agriculture,  blind  in,  47,  56,  730. 

See  Farming. 
Alabama,  provision  for  children  in, 

295. 304.  306,  332, 384;  for  adults, 

446,512,518-530,523. 
Alaska,  proWsion  for  children  in,  337. 
Alls  ton,  John,  399. 
Almsgiving,    See  Mendicancy, 
Almshouses,  blind  in,  76,  77,  366, 

37S,  4630.,  484n. 
Alphabets.    Sc^  Raised  print. 
Amaurosis,  133,  150,  338. 
American  Association  of  Instructors 

of  Blind,  387n.,  317, 409, 410, 430, 

433,  674,  675. 
American  Association  of  Workers 

for  Blind,  407-410,  674,  675. 
American  Bible  Society,  439,  440. 
American    Blind    People's    Higher 

Educatkm  and  General  Improve- 
ment Association,  407,  67sn, 
American  Braille,  406,  412-425. 
American,     British,    French,    and 

Belgian  Permanent  Blind  Relief 

War  Fund,  669n.,  700. 
American  Medical  Association,  245, 

247- 
American  Printing  House  for  Blind, 

3t7,  430-435* 
Andent   treatment  of  blind,  353- 

357. 
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^^1               Appropriations  for  schools,  296,  297, 

Birtbs,  report  of.    See  Ophthalmia 

^H                   383*    3S4;    tor   industrial   estab- 

neonatorum. 

^^^^H             tisbinents,  522,  523;  for  comixiis> 

Blennorrhea  ophthalmia.    See  Oph- 

^^^^P           sioas,  687,  689.    Sa  Pensions. 

thalmia  neonatorum. 

^^^^         Ariiona,  provision  for  children  in, 

•*Blindisms.''88n. 

^H                   295,307,322,523,3871471- 

"Blindness,"  definition  of,  3,  4,  43,           , 

^^H                Arkansas,  provision  for  children  in, 

2rsn.,   643,  644,   648,   651,  651.      M 

^H                   aSs.  305,  323. 

656,  699n.    5«  IndemDttics.              H 

^^m               Associations  of  blind  persons,  4640., 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keeping,       H 

^H                    513,  S70,  676,  677,  686. 

S3.  69,                                                      ^ 

^H               Associations    for   blind,    246,    247, 

Bonus  to  blind  in  industry,  543n. 

^^^H              31^  .  3t3n-,  451.  4S5»  455.  45^ 

See  Industrial  establishments. 

^^H            520|  531,  536,  53St  540,  543,  544. 

Books    for    blind.     Set    Ltbnrio; 

^^H            665-6751  679.  690,  734t  735;  pttr- 

Printing  establishments. 

^^^H           poses  of,  665-668;  territory  cov> 

Border    line    cases.     See    Partially 

^^^H           ered  by,  669,  670;  support  of,  670, 

blind. 

^^^H            671;  activities  of,  671,67a;  — of 

Boston  line  letter,  400,  401  n. 

^^^H            workers  for  blind,  674,  675.    See 

Braille,  Louis,  404. 

^^^^m            Private  aid. 

Braille  system,  404-410,  412-435, 

^^M              Assodations  for  prevention  of  blind- 

British  Braille.    See  English  BmiBe. 

^m                 ness,  244-24^.  713. 

Bioum  making,  51,  S4n.,  56,  7«»  379» 

^^m               Assumed  risk  in  suits  at  law,  591, 

493,  496,  536,  527,  54S' 

^m                    S93»  594,  605-609. 

Brrish  making,  379^  496,  516, 

^H                Astigmatism,    239,      See    Partially 

Bums  of  eye,  178,   179.   i8»,  185. 

^1                   blind. 

188,  190,  194. 

^^^^         Atrophy  of  optic  neive,   102-104, 

Business    undertakings    for   tfind. 

^^^K            117;  with  respect  to  age,  106-109; 

532,  536-539,  543,  544.  729*     Sm 

^^^^H            in  connection  with  heredity,  132, 

Economic    condition;     Ttidintm]     ^ 
provision;  Trades.                                 fl 

^^^H            136-138, 151;  increaM  or  decrease 

^^H 

^^^B         Attendance  of  blind  at  school,  3S^ 

California.,  piovi^on  for  childnsi  iB« 

^^^H            374,  414-418,  42t;  effect  on  gain- 

298,  30s,  3",  320,  3U.  37»,  Soo;     ^ 

^^^H            ful  employment,  57-5Q,  65,  66, 

for  adults,  446,  447.    S09,    51  j,     ■ 

^^H        483-485* 

Si8-S».                                                ■ 

^^^^ 

Canvassers  and  agents,    bliail    mm,     H 

^                BarbicT,  Charles,  403,  404. 

5'-53.  S4n.,  69.    See  Real  enate     ■ 

^1                 Basket   making,  S3*    54"-,  57.    7h 

and  insurance  agenU;   SAkaoi^^fl 

^H                     379.  496,  545,  536. 

and  clerks.                                   ^^^H 

^H                Begging.  5ee  Mendiatncy;  Tnunps. 

Cardano,  GiroUmo,  ^55,  396.          ^^H 

^m                Benefits  for  loss  of  sight.  See  Insur- 

CafeleaoieaB  wiA  regard  to  eyo.    1 

^B                    ance;  Economic  condition. 

173-175,  ^99.  «»,  709.    Sm  Law, 

^H                Bemouilli,  Jacques,  396. 

suits  at.  Indenmidn. 

^H                Birth,  bUndness  at.    Su  Congenital 

Cwpet  and  nig  maidng,  53,  5411^ 

^H^^            blindneaa. 

56,  71,  505n.   SteR^tatitki^ 

"i 
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H    Carton,  AbM,  398. 

College  for  blind.   See  Higher  educa* 

^m    Cataract,  103,  104,  125,  155;  with 

tion. 

H        respeclloage,9, 11. 106-ioQ,  tty; 

Color^  blind  by,  6.    See  Race  and 

^M        in  connection  with  hcrcdily,  132- 

nativity  classes.    — ,  sense  of  in 

H         134,    136-138,    150;   iDcreAse   or 

blind,  86n. 

^m        decrease  of,  2^5,  235,  236. 

Colorado,  provision  for  children  in, 

^B    Catarrh  and  colds,  103,  326. 

298.  305,  306,  323.  384,  390;  for 

^M    Causes  of  blindness,  99-104,  117- 

adults,   453r   455,    S",   518-520, 

^1        lao,  31411.;  with  respect  to  age, 

691. 

^M        104-109;  with  respect  to  former 

Commissions  for  blind,  23,  246,  247, 

^1        occupations,    109-117;    with    re- 

374,  4Sa-45S»  490*  Sai,  536,  538, 

^"         spcct  to  prevenlability,  lao-iaa^ 

540.  543.  544.  671,  679-^2,  734, 

Ste   Accidents;   Diaeose;   Hered- 

73S; purposes  of,  679-683;  devel- 

ity; Indemnities. 

opment  of,  683-687;  actiWties  of, 

Census  of  blind,  4,  5,  213-^17,  290, 

687-691.   5«  Appropriations. 

jgi,  374. 

Comfjensation  for  lo*^  of  sight.    Se^ 

Chftir  caning,  51-53^  SA^u  S6,  S7r  7r. 

Damages;  Indemnities. 

4Q3»  40,  503",  S26,  537. 

Compulsory  education   laws,   369- 

Charitable  societies  and  blind,  75, 

374,  7>8- 

76,  78n.,  669n,,  673,  690. 

Conference  Board   on   Safety  and 

Charities,  departments  of,  305-307, 

Sanitation,  248. 

46s,  470, 47h  531.  5240.,  686, 687. 

Congenital    blindness,    15D.,    99n., 

691.    See  Charity.    See  aha  dif- 

IC3, 106,  108,  131,  226,  227,  235, 

ferent  States^  provision  in. 

236.    See  Heredity;  Age  of  occur- 

Charity and  schools,  277,  278,  34on., 

rence  of  blindness* 

343-352,  354.  7^9-     —  and  '^' 

Conjunctivitis,  i3i,  156,  238. 

727. 

in,  262,  265,  295n,,  296,  306,  334, 

Chemical  substances,  danger  from, 

373, 390. 469, 470:  for  adults,  452, 

178-181,    183,    202,    206,     602, 

455.  510,  518-531,  523,  684,  686, 

710. 

687. 

Chipping  operations,  178,  189,  aoi. 

Consanguineous  initTTfages,  148-152, 

5<vf  Flying  objects. 

tS4,  7«i' 

Choroiditis,  138,  238. 

Constitutional  provisions,  23,  294, 

Churches  and  blind,  254,  379,  182, 

397"-.  338-343,  34411.    Su  Pen- 

289,   444i    672-      "Sec    Religious 

sions. 

work. 

Contracts  of  blind,  36. 

Cities,  blind  in,  9. 

Contributory  negligence  of  bHnd. 

Clergymen   and   religious  workers. 

See   Injuries   to   bUnd.     —  in 

blind  as,  490.,  ST,  5^,  54T>.,  69. 

causing  injuries  to  eye,  591,  594, 

Clerks,  j«  Salesmen  and  derks. 

605-610. 

Clinics,  156,  247.    5««  Disease. 

Corned  ulcer,  ros,  1040.,  106,  108, 

Clothing  and  transportation,  pro- 

109, 155* 

viding  of,  355.  3«3,  526. 

Corporations^  guits  against,  lor  in* 
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juries,  583-^13.  See  Empbyees, 
associations  of. 

Cost  of  blindness,  59-6a,  92-96,  714, 
715.  —  of  education,  93,  94, 
310.  i^S,  320,  383-385.  —  of 
printing  books,  429.  —-  of  indus- 
trial establishments,  4S7,  488, 
521-513,  519,  530. 

Counties,  aid  by,  287n.    See  Cloth- 

•  ing;  Homes;  Pensions;  Public  aid. 

Cred6  method,  163.  See  Ophthal' 
mia  neonatorum. 

Crimes  of  blind,  44;  against  blind, 
44n. 

Criminal  destruction  of  sight,  203n. 

Cutting  instruments,  dangers  from, 
107,  174,  178,  181,  tSj»  194, 

Damages  in  suits  at  law,  6o;H5i2. 
See  Indemnities. 

Dangerous  occupation  s,  1 7  7  - 1 93 . 
Sm  Indemnities;  Occupations, 
former. 

Day  schools,  393,  308-315,  718; 
purpo^  of,  308-311;  extent  of, 
311-313;  for  partially  sighted, 
3i3"3i5'  "^c*^  Cost  of  education. 
Set  also  different  States,  pron- 
sion  in. 

Deaf,  compared  to  blind,  850.;  edu- 
cation of,  in  connection  with  cdu- 
caUoD  of  blind,  261,  aSa,  i&s^  385. 
aSTn.,  312,  688n.  Ste  "Dual 
Schools." 

Deaf-blind,  7n.,  300,  3910. 

Defective  sight.  5m  Partially  blind; 
School  children's  eyes. 

Defects  of  blind  besides  blindness, 
aan.   Sec  Healtfau 

Delaware,  provisioti  for  children  in, 
267.  29S»  307t  324*  37a;  for  adults, 
453.  ^SS>  5"*  5>8.  SaOi  S*ti  68$» 
686. 

Dependence  of  b\itid.    5(«  Cost  of 


blindness;    Economic    condition; 

Industrial  provision. 
Differences  among  blind,  86,  87,  737. 
Discrimination  as  to  blind,  29,  31. 

See    Charity;    Popular    coooep* 


Disease,  loa-iaa,  iS5-i7ii  707-700; 
in  relation  to  heredity,  127-139, 
150,  151.  153,  154;  increase  or  de- 
crease of,  224-239,  342,  243'  ^(^ 
Indemnities.  See  also  particular 
diseaiiesu 

District  of  Columbia,  proxision  for 
children  in,  295,  307,  3*4;  for 
adults,  447.  464,  465,  511,  518- 

S30. 

Domestic    and    pcxsooal    ser\'ice,  ■ 

blind  in,  47,  48,  56,  70.  I 

Domestic  sdcncc,  379,  450.     Set 

Home  teaching;  Housework. 
Dot  systems.     Set  Raised  print. 
Drugs,  dangerous,   175^   180.     Set 

Chemical  substances. 
"DualscfaooW'  sSSt  298^300,  718. 
Dusts,  dangen  from,  178,  X)0,  aot, 

208,    309,    600.      See    Polishing 

machinery. 
Driving,  injuries  in,  581,  589, 

Earnings  of  blind,  64-72,  536,  723, 
726.  Sae  Industrial  esUl>lish- 
ments. 

EcDQOQUc  condition  of  fattitd,  45-^1, 
473-486,  7 at;  oocuptlioB*  en- 
gaged in,  46-54;  effect  of  agie  of 
loss  of  sight.  S4~^>^  geneml  roeam 
of  support,  6t-8o.  Se€  Industrial 
provision.  Su  also  different 
ocoipations. 

Education  of  blind.  See  Sdiobia; 
Home  teaching;  MilitAty  ief- 
vice. 

Education,  deportmctits  of,  303, 
305-307,  374.  45».  453»  4SS.  47». 
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691.  See  Charities,  departments 
of. 

Electrical  establishments,  work  for 
Wind  in,  S34,  535.  543- 

Electricity,  danger  from,  188,  587. 

Empk^yees,  benefits  in  associations 
of,  613,  616,  622-626.  See  Labor 
unions.  — ,  suits  by,  583,  591- 
6x0.  See  Woridngmen's  compen- 
sation laws. 

Empkyeis,  benefits  by.  See  Em- 
ployees, associations  of. 

Employnient  of  blind.  See  Eco- 
nomic condition;  Industrial  pro- 
vision; Business  undertakings; 
Factories;Schools;  Home  teaching. 

English  Braille,  404,  409,  410,  412- 
425.   See  Braille  system. 

Eugenics.    See  Heredity. 

Europe,  early  education  in,  253-258, 
261.   See  Raised  print. 

Exhibitions  of  pupils,  267-269,  271, 
aSz,  283,  286,  287n.,  291,  476. 

Explosives,  dangers  from,  107,  181- 
183,  188,  19c,  193,  206,  587,  589, 
603. 

Exposure  to  heat,  103, 108, 109, 122, 
Z51,  182,  183,  188,  226.  See 
Light,  intense. 

Eye,  loss  of  one,  4n.,  198, 199,  2270., 
533n.,  646,  648n.,  656,  657.  See 
Accidents;  Indemnities. 

Eye  diseases,  deaths  from,  22n. 

Eye-glasses,  174,  175,  204.  Su 
Gogi^. 

Eye  strain.    See  Strained  eyes. 

Factories,  general,  blind  in,  532-536, 
54»f  S43f  728.  See  Economic 
condition;  Industrial  provision; 
Tkades. 

Fallfl^  injuries  from,  182. 

False  personation  of  blind.   Sec  Im- 


Families,  assistance  of,  50,  53,  74, 
78n.,  92,  537,  668n.,  7oon.,  737, 

738. 
Fancy  work,  5on.,  53,  S4n.,  57,  71, 

496,     526.      See    Home    work; 

Sewing. 
Farming,  51,  53,  54n.,  57,  65n.,  68, 

69,  462n.,  537.    See  Agriculture. 
Farms,  danger  to  eye  on,  181. 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation, 698-700. 
Federation   of   Catholic   Charities, 

672. 
Feeble-minded    blind,    in    schools, 

286n.,  301,  302,  688n.;  in  institu- 
tions for  feeble-minded,  76,  77. 
Fees.    See  Admission;  Associations; 

Homes. 
Fellow  servant  doctrine,  591,  595, 

605-610. 
Fiction,  blind  in,  84. 
Field  officers,  379,  380,  451,  454, 

720.   See  Home  teaching. 
Firearms,  danger  from,   107,   174, 

182,  581. 
Fisher,  J.  D.,  263. 
Plorida,  provbion  for  children  in, 

298,  30s,  306,  324. 
Flying  objects,  danger  from,   174, 

178,  182,  183,  188,  189,  19X,  193, 

201,  599-^. 
Foreign-bom  blind,  6,   7,  9.     See 

Race  and  nativity  classes. 
Foreign  countries,  blind  in,  5n. 
Foreign  substance  in  eye,  103,  108, 

122,  173,  178,  182,  183,  226. 
Foundries,  danger  in,  I79n.,  185. 
France,  work  in,  256-258,  397,  398, 

403,  404. 
Fraternal  orders,  616,  619,  620. 
Frere,  J.  H.,  401, 402. 
Friedlander,  J.  R.,  267,  40on. 
Fry,  Dr.,  399. 
Furnace  work,  danger  in,  i79n. 
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G&lif  James,  398,  3yy,  40211. 

Gamc3  for  blind,  41311.,  44511.,  dg^n. 

Gardening,  379,  537.    Scr  Furming. 

Gauges,  danger  from,  178,  201,  596. 

Georgia,  provision  for  childrrn  in. 
269,  304,  325. 

Glaucoma,  9,  103-104,  120,  155; 
mth  respect  to  age,  it,  106-109, 
117;  in  connection  with  heredity, 
127,  132-134,  138,  151;  increase 
or  decrease  of,  225,  236. 

Goggles,  200^202,  208.  See  Eye- 
glasses. 

Co!f  baUs,  danger  from,  I75n. 

Grippe.    Set  Influenza. 

Guilli£,  Dr.,  398. 

Halifax  disaster,  247n. 

Hammock  and  net  making,  53,  540., 

56,  71-379.  536. 
Haay,  Valentin,  256-258,  397,  398. 
Health  of  blind,  11,  S7n.,  93,  485n., 

498. 

Health,  departments  of,  247.  Su 
Ophthalmia  oeonalorxam^  Tra- 
choma; School  children's  eyes. 

Heredity,  126-154,  243.  7".  7*3: 
extent  of  blind  relatives,  126-139; 
Hif^rases  involved,  128-139;  effect 
of  marriAges  of  blind,  139-148; 
effect  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages, 148-152;  possible  action 
with  regard  to,  152-154. 

Higher  education,  316-331 ,  360, 361 , 
365n.,  674n.,  718.  See  different 
SlatcSj  provision  in. 

Home  leaching,  374,  379,  416,  420, 
428,  45C^4S7,  490.  Sao,  540,  544» 
671,  688,  721,  732;  purpose  of, 
450-452;  dcvcbpment  of,  452- 
454;  organization  of,  454-457- 
Set  Field  officers;  Home  work. 

Home  work,  532,  539,  540,  S44j  S45i 
691,  729.    See  Home  teaching. 


Homes  for  adulti?,  75,  449,  461-^ 
53cn.,  723,  734;  for  children,  46S- 
473,  724;  general,  75»  4630. 
Hospitals,  work  of,  347.    Set  Acci- 
dents; Disease. 
Housework,  son.,  53,  54,  8611,,  379, 
Howe  Memorial  Press,  430, 435, 4^ 
Howe,  S.  G.,  264,  266n.,  400, 43Sn. 
Huckstering  and  peddling,  51-53, 6g. 
See  Peddling;  Mendicancy. 

Idaho,  provision  for  dukiren  in,  298, 
305.  3  ?5.  373;  for  adults,  569-5 7a. 

Illinois,  prov'ifiion  for  children  to, 
268,  305*  306,  312,  325.  372;  for 
adults,  452,  453,  455*  5c^.  5»o» 
512,  518-53^  570-574,  673B.. 
684n.,  691. 

Immigrants,  blind,  29, 31,  33. 

Immigration.     Su  Foreign  bom. 

Impostors,  28,  29,  32-34- 

Increase  or  decrease  of  blindness, 
313-243;  among  general  ptipula- 
lion,  313-227;  among  pupils  in 
schools,  227-139;  among  tndtis^ 
trial  workers,  339,  240;  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  240,  341;  acoordiog 
to  opinions  of  eye  specialists,  241 ; 
conclusions  as  to,  243.  243,  71  r, 

714. 

Indemnities  for  loss  of  si|^t,  $y$- 

66r,   732-734;   Ihroogh   suUs  at 

law,  578^13;  through  iDsitraBC« 

policies,  614-627;  through  pablk 

measures,  628-632,  733;  ihiougli 

workingmcn's  comj^cnsation  tatvt, 

633-^61,    Sef  MilitAr>*  aerrioe. 

Independence  Day,  injuries  on,  mi  * 

Indiana,  provisk^n  for  ciukln;n  in, 

36S,  305,  330, 321,  sn*  3^»  37»; 

for  aduhs,  455,  510,  5iS--S9l.  Sn* 

575,  685-^7. 

6.    Set  Race  and  nativity 
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^"  Industrial  establbhmcnts,  general 
protection  of  sight  in,  20 3,  203, 
— ,  work  for  blind  in.  Stt  Fac- 
tories. 

Industiial  establishments,  special, 
for  blind,  75n.,  448,  449,  453,  455* 
473-53<^.  S3<^.  538.  724-7 3S;  atti* 
tude  of  public  towards,  515-517; 
boarding  arrangements  in,  489, 
S18,  S19,  S2S»  529;  bonus  in,  497, 
529;  diffioikies  in,  490-493.  S^S" 
517;  govemiaent  of,  520,  521;  his- 
tofy  of,  502-517;  kinds  of,  518- 
520;  manner  of  creation  of*  512- 
514;  numl>er  affected  by,  497^ 
499,  526;  occupations  in,  496, 536, 
527;  output  of,  537,  528;  puipoees 
of,  473-490,  SM,  515;  rent,  free, 
in,  523,  539n.;  sighted  assistance 
in,  489,  492,  528;  State  use  as  to, 
494/523,  727;  wages  in,  496,  497, 
528,  529,  726.  See  Admission; 
Appropriations;  Charity;  Cost; 
Land. 

Industrial  provision,  380,  451,  456, 
457,  467,  671,  688,  690,  699,  700, 
724-729;  in  spedal  establish- 
ments, 473-530;  in  general  occu- 
patiotis,  531-546.  See  Associa- 
tions; Commbsions;  Schools, 

Industr>',  injuries  caused  in»  104, 
I73»  »74t  177-209,  216,  226,  239, 
040^  242,  248,  595-610,  710,  Sm 
Accidents;  Occupations,  former. 

,  special  tnining  for  persons 

injured  in»  540,  541  ►  545»  546.  642, 
688n.,  735.  Se€  Indemnities; 
Military  service. 

Infections,  178,  194.    See  Disease. 

Infectious  diseases,  120,  155,  707. 

InQammation  of  eye.  See  Opbth&l' 
mia  neonatorum. 

Influenza,  103,  109,  225. 

Injuries.    See  Accidents. 
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Injuries  to  blind,  29,  32,  34,  36-43. 

Ink  print,  527;  periodicals  in.  See 
Periodicals. 

Insane  asylums,  blind  in,  76,  77. 

Institutional  schools,  289,  293,  295- 
307 ;  government  of,  302-306.  Su 
Cost  of  education;  Day  schools; 
Schools,  See  aiso  diBFcrent  States, 
pro^nision  in. 

Insurance  against  loss  of  sight,  580, 
613-627,  633,  732-  Ste  Militajy 
service;  Workingmen's  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Insurance  companies  and  blind,  22n. 

Intemalional  Sunshine  Society,  470. 

Iowa,  provision  for  children  in,  269, 
285,305,  326,  372,  384;  for  adulU, 
464.  46s,  SW.  5^-573^ 

Jury  service,  exemptioa  of  em* 
ployees  of  schools  from,  ion. 

Kansas,  provision  for  chUdren  in, 

306,  32c,  326,  37a;  for  adults, 

568,  57<>-573- 
Kentucky,  provHsion  for  children  in, 

368,   388n.,  306,   326,   327,  384; 

for    adults,    430-43S»    S09,    S'S, 

ST8-5ao, 
Keratitis,  121,  138,  156,  157,  238. 
Kindergartens,  375 ,  376.   See  Homes 

for  children. 
Klein,  Johann  Wilhclm,  398. 
Kneass,  N.  B,,  40in.,  433°-»  439". 
Knitting,   500.,   53,   54n.,    S7,   7i, 

379,  sa6.    See  Sewing. 

Labor  unions,  attitude  of,  towards 
products  of  blind,  514;  benefits  in, 
616,  621,  622. 

LAborers,  general,  blind  as,  51,  52. 

Laoa  Terzi,  356,  396- 

Land,  donations  of,  to  schools,  28 7 » 
388,    386-388.      See    Coosattt- 
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tional  provisiom.  —  to  homes, 
46611.;  —  to  induslml  esUblisb- 
mcnts,  5330. 

Laundering.  S3»  57»  '^- 

Law,  suits  at,  for  injury'  to  eye,  57ft- 
613,  619,  633^  733;  against  in 
dividuaU,  581-583;  against  cor- 
porations other  than  employers, 
583-590;  against  employers,  591- 
610;  damages  awarded,  607-613. 
Ste  Workingmen's  compensation 
laws. 

Laws  as  to  blind,  23-44,  7^S-  ^^^ 
Schools;  Homes;  Printing  estab- 
lishments; Libraries;  Home  teach- 
ing; Industrial  provision;  Indem- 
nities; Pensions;  Commissions; 
Prevention  of  blindness. 

Lawyers,  blind,  54n.,  70. 

Lcsueur,  Frang)b,  257,  397. 

Libraries,  379,  428,  442-449»  45^, 
454.  4S5i  490,  520,  730,  721;  pur- 
pows  d,  44J,  443;  in  cities,  443- 
446;  in  State  libraries,  446,  447; 
in  Librar>'  of  Congress,  447:  in 
schools,  447,  448;  in  other  in< 
stitutbns,  448,  449. 

Licenses  for  blind,  27,  aS,  538. 

Life  insurance,  indemnities  in,  618, 
619. 

Light,  ability  of  blind  to  see.  See 
Partially  blind.  — ,  intense, 
effect  of,  00  eyes,  178,  179,  loi, 
20a,  710. 

"Lighthouses"  for  blind,  67 2n. 

Lighting  arrangements,  174,  176, 
177,  200,  395,  207,  ao8,  709. 

One  type,  41 2-425, 

Liteniture  for  blind.  5««  Raised 
print. 

LitUedaJe,  Dawson,  399. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  io4n.,  E17,  Se€ 
Venereal  dise&ses. 

London  Pomt,  Ao^n. 


Ix)uisiAna,  provision  fur  children 
269.  3950.,  305,  306,  3»  J.  SiJi 
adults,  43in.,  508. 

Lowther,  Sir  Charles,  398. 

Lucas,  Fmnciaco,  256,  396. 

Lucas,  T.  M.,  401, 401. 

Machinery,  danger  to  blind  from, 

532.  535- 
Magazines  for  blind.     Sm  Pefiod> 

icals. 
Maine,   provision    for   children   in« 

36s,    29s,    307,    327,    471;    for 

adults,   449.  455.   S««,   SJ8-5»^ 

533n.,  569-572,  691. 
Malformations  of  eye,  103, 106. 133, 

150. 
Manual  training,  311,  313,  378, 379. 

See  Industrial  provision;  Trades. 
Manufacturing  and  mechanical  em- 
ployment, blind  in,  46, 47, 56,  7a 

See  Factories. 
Marriages  of  blind,   139-148,   151, 

153,  711;  in  general,  139-145;  <rf 

blind  m-ith  blind,  145,  146;  dfect 

on  offspring,  146-148. 
Mar>'land,  pro\ision  for  children  is. 

268,  269,  285,  295.  29^.  305.  3»7. 

328,  372,  390;  for  adulU,  453. 455. 

507.  5",  518-511,  5*3'* .  6A4.  ''>9« 
Ma&sachtisetts,  provision   for  do!- 

drcn  in,  262-266,  28tn.,  285,  ^96, 

3051  30<S  328,  3?  2.  390.  400,  406, 

448, 469, 470;  f'»T  adults*  443.  453. 

455.  464.  46s.  502.  sos»  S>8-5»3. 

577,  669n.,  670. 672n ,  675©.,  684- 

686.  Se€  Howe  Pro*. 
Massage  for  blind.  53811. 
Master  and  servant,  \aw  tm  to,  $8j, 

591-613. 
Mathematics,  raised  print  for,  411, 

413. 

Mattress  making,  53,  S4n.,  $6»  71, 
379.  496,  5030-.  5051*^  Sa*i  $»7. 
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Measles,   loj,   106,   108,   log,   tao, 

ijjn.,  150,  iss,  225,  2^ 
Medical  profesaon,  33711.,  735*  2441 

24s,   «47,  687,   68«n.,   690,   712; 

in  relation  to  treatment  of  eye, 

58 J,   583.     See  phy'sicians.     5e« 

(Use  different  dise&aes. 
Memmingen,  Bavaria,  Lostitution  at, 

»54,  2S7n. 
Memory  of  blind,  86,  93. 
Mendicancy,  36,  52,  70,  75,  76,  461, 

462,  507n.,  574n.,  723. 
Meningitis,  102-104,  106,  loS^  109, 

120,  155,  225,  234. 
Merchants  and  dealers^   blind  as, 

500.,  SI-S3*  S4iin  57.  65n.»  67, 

537- 
Metal  working  machinery,  danger 

from,  187.    See  Flying  objects. 
Mexico,  blind  from,  7n.,  8,  iin. 
Michigan,  provision  for  children  in, 

29S»  3o6»  31 2»  328,  339,  37^»  387^ 

469-471;  for  adultsy  449,  508,  51 1^ 

518,  S30,  523. 

Midwives,  164,  166,  170.  See 
Ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Military  service,  blindness  from, 
6,  103,  108,  100,  216,  226;  3i7n., 
701.  — ,  provision  for  peraoiis 
blinded  in,  S34n.,  541,  546,  575- 
577.630,  631.  688n.,  693-701,  733, 
735;  Federal  provision  through 
insiiXBDce,  693,  694,  696,  697; 
tluiough  allowances,  694,  695;  for 
care  and  training,  697-700. 

Minerab,  extraction  of,  blind  in, 
47.  70. 

Mining,  dangers  in,  9,  112,  117, 
1770.,  185,  603.  Ste  Occupa- 
tions, former, 

Minnesota,  provision  for  children 
in.  3oS»  313.  320,  329,  373.  387, 
471;  for  adolU,  455,  5i9n,,  6740., 
685-687. 


MisconceptioiiB     ngarding     blind. 

Scf  Popular  miflcoiioeptioiis. 
Mississippi,  pro^'ision   for  children 

in,  168,  28s,  29sn.,  304,  329. 
Missouri,  pro\'ision  for  children  in, 

268^  30S,  320,  3*1  p  329.  40s;  for 

adults,  455,  464,  465.  508,  510, 

512,  518-521,  523,  568,  569,  68s, 

686,  69cn. 
Molten   metal,   danger  from,    179, 

201.     S««  Light,   intense;  Steel 

making. 
Montana,  provision  for  children  in, 

398,  305,  3*9^  330*  372,  386. 
Moon,  Robert,  402. 
MooQ  Type,  402, 403,  412-425. 
Moreau,  Pierre,  256,  396. 
Moving    pictures,    dangers    from, 

i77n. 
Mumps,  120,  155. 
Museums  and  blind,  44 sn.,  673. 
Music    and    musical    instruments, 

dealing  in,   52,   56,   57,  68,   70, 

See  Music,  pla>'ing  and  teaching 

of. 
Music,  plajAixg  and  teaching  of,  47, 

son.,  51-53,  54n.,  56,  57.  70,  86n., 

3",     313*    377-379,     537i     544- 

,  raised  print  for,  412. 

Myopia,  133,  138.  Sre.  Partially 
blind. 

National  Committee  for  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  245,  246. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
672. 

National  Education  Association, 
674n 

National  Government.  See  Higher 
education;  Land;  Military  serv- 
ice; Printing  estabUahmeots; 
Postage;  Tracbofna. 

National  Safety  Council,  248. 

Nebraska,  provision  (or  children  in. 
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305*  33<^.  372;  for  adults,  455, 569- 

572,  685-687. 
Negligence.     See  Carelessness;  In^ 

juries  to  bliad;  Law^  suits  at. 
Negroes,  6,  8,  295,    See  Race  and 

nativity  classes. 
Net  mAldng,  d^^n.    See  Hammock 

making. 
Neuralgia,   102-104,   106-109,   «i7» 

i22j   132,   138,   225.     5«  Glau- 


Nevada,  provision  for  children  in, 

29s,  307,  3SO, 

New  HampshirCi  proviaioa  for  cbil- 
dren  in,  262,  265,  295,  307,  330i 
for  adtdts,  455,  5^9-57^  575, 
674n.,  685-687. 

New  Jersey,  provision  for  children 
in,  267,  29s,  307,  312,  320,  330, 
331,  469-471;  fot  adults,  453, 
455»  464*  465,  $13,  518.  SK>.  5*^ 
5420,,  685^87. 

New  Mexico,  provision  for  children 

in,  304,  33»»  372,  387^ 

New  York,  provision  for  children  in, 
a62»  266,  267,  295.  296,  305.  3o6» 
312,  320,  331,  332,  372,  390,  401, 
405,  469-471;  ^or  adults,  443-447. 
453»  455,  463-465,  503-506,  508, 
510-5",  5*8-531,5330.,  565, 570- 
573,  670^  671H.,  672n.,  683-686. 

New  York  Blind  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation, 505,  506. 

New  York  Point,  405-425. 

News  dealing,  52,  54^.,  72.  537. 
538. 

New3|>apers  and  blind,  291.  374n., 
67  in.,  69on. 

North  Carolina,  provision  for  chil- 
dren in,  269,  30s,  306,  333,  372, 
401. 

North  Dakota,  provisbn  (or  chil- 
dren in,  30s,  332.  372*  386,  47 J* 
47J» 


Nurseries.    Ser  Homes  for  child] 
Nursing  work.    See  Hosjuitals;  M< 
ical     profession;    PreventioD     of 
blindness;   Ophthalmia    neonato- 
rum; Trachoma. 

Occupations  of  blind.  See  Economic 
condition;  Industrial  provision; 
Trades.  5^f  o/jc  particular  trades. 

,  former,  of   blind,    iog~ii7, 

182-1S4. 

Office  work,  537,  538. 

Ohio,  pro\ision  for  children  in,  268, 
30s,  312,  320,  isi,  333,  372;  for 
adults,  443-446,  453,  455.  464. 
465,  509,  51  »t  S",  St^S^tf 
557-563,  565-568,  570-574,  68s, 
686. 

OUahoom,  provision  for  children  b, 
395,  305^  306,  333,  372- 

Old  among  blind,  9-xi,  14-18,  229, 
714.  See  Age;  Age  of  occarreoce 
of  blindness;  Economic  condi- 
tion; Home  Leaching;  Hooms  for 
adults. 

Old  age  as  caase  of  blindness^  ida, 
103,  107,  109,  I3i,  7  26,  Set 
Cataract;  Glaucoma. 

Ophthalmia.  See  Ophthalmia  neo- 
natorum. 

Otththalmia  neonatorum,  9,  102, 
106-109,  "o,  131,  151,  156,  i6a- 
171,  244,  707,  708,  712;  cxtmt  ol. 
160-162;  possible  measutet  to 
prevent,  163-167;  pttaooi  mou^ 
ures  regarding,  167-171;  increaae 
or  decrease  of,  221,  ai«,  tj6-9^ 

243- 
Ophthalmoscope,  216,  221. 
Oregon,  pruWsioD  for  chikLreti   Ilk, 

SOSf  333,  372;  for  adults,    51 

518-521. 
Orgugrindijig,  53,  54»m  7t. 
''Outlook  for  the  Blind,*'  675. 
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^m        Paralysis,  lojj  K09. 

dustrial     establishments,     5i7n.;                ^| 

^"         Partklly  blind,  3,  4,  logn,,  174,  176, 

in  connection  with  pensions,  570,         ^^^M 

204;  special  classes  for,  313-315. 

^^H 

Pa>Tiienls  in  scliools.  See  Admission. 

Popular  conceptions  regarding  blind,         ^^^H 

Peddling,  24,  27^    Su  Huckstering 

^5-^^*   93.    *53.    354,   37o,    715-          _^^ 

and  peddling. 

Se€  Schools,  aims  of  early.                     ^^^H 

Pennsylvania,  provisioD  for  children 

Porto  Rico,  7n.,  463n.                               ^^^| 

in,  26a,  266-268,  295,  396,  3CS, 

Postage,  free,  440,  441,  443,  721,             ^^H 

306,  313.  333.  334,  372.  390,  400, 

Poultry  raising,  53,  54n.,  72,  379,         ^^H 

471 ;  for  adulls,  443.  444,  446,  45a. 

^^1 

455,  463-466,  506,  S07,  509.  51a, 

Prevention    of   blindness,    99-249,         ^^H 

SiS-sai,  670,  674".,  691. 

671,  688,  690,  705-714.  737,  740;               ^M 

Pensions,  25,  76,  78a.,  339"-.  461, 

amount     preventable,     120-122.         ^^^M 

547-577,  7a9-'73»;  arguments  re- 

See Accidents;  Disease;  Heredity.         ^^^H 

garding,    547-552;    attitude    to- 

—,   movements  for,    159,   171,        ^^^| 

wards,  of  workers  for  blind,  552- 

216,221,380,469,713.   SeeAssO'        ^^^M 

555;  desirable  laws  for,  555.  556; 

ciations  for  prevention  of  blind-         ^^^| 

constitutionality  of  Uwa  for,  557- 

ness;  Associations;  Commi»iions.         ^^^| 

564;   history  of   laws,    565-570; 

Printing  establishmeDts  for  blind,              ^| 

general  provisions  of  laws,  570- 

428-436,  439,  440,   449;  aid  of               ■ 

573;  permissive  laws,  563,  571; 

States    for,   430-433;    from   Na-              ^M 

results  of  laws,  573-575;  inddenta! 

tional  Government,  433-435-    See         ^^^t 

and  private  measures,  575,  576. 

American  Printing  House;  Cost.         ^^^H 

Periodicals  for  Mind,  437-439,  670; 

Howe  Press;  Scboob.                           ^^H 

in  ink  print,  675. 

Prison  labor,  493,  494n-                            ^^H 

Perkins  institution.    See  Massachu- 

Private aid  for  blind,  74-76,  78n.,        ^^^| 

setts,  provision  in;  Howe  Press, 

81,  445.  577,  690,  723,    See  As-         ^^H 

Philadelphia  type,  400,  401  n. 

sodations;      Higher     education;               ^H 

Philippine  Islands,  337* 

Homes;  Industrial  establishments;          ^^^| 

Phthisis  buibi,  239. 

Mendicancy.  to  schools,  263-        ^^^| 

Physical  development  of  blind,  311, 

26S,   279,   2S2,  286,  287,   288n.,         ^^^1 

3x3.  377,  699n,    5m  Health, 

383,   389-39*,   7^8.     See  Semi-              ^M 

Physicians,  blind  as,  70.    ,  con- 

public schools.                                       ^^^H 

nection  of,  with  early  education, 

Professional  service,  blind  in,  47,  48,         ^^^| 

279,  283.   See  Medical  profession. 

70, 538n.                                                  ^M 

Piano  tuning,  son.,  51-53.  54"^,  56, 

Professors,   school  prindpals,   and          ^^B 

70,  379,  537- 

teachers,  blind  as,  490 »  53t  56,         ^^M 

Play,  injuries  in,  174,  581,  660. 

^H 

Poisoning,  103,  122,  150,  173,  182, 

Prophylactic,  use  of.    See  Ophthal-         ^^H 

183. 

mia  neonatorum.                                   ^^^| 

Protection  of  sight.    Sie  Safety  ap-         ^^| 

178,  188,   189,  191,  200,  600. 

pliances;  Prevention  of  blindness.         ^^^| 

PoHtics  in  connection  with  schools, 

Public,  attitude  of,  towards  blind.         ^^H 

)o6n.,  719;  in  connection  with  in* 

See  Popular  conceptions.                       ^^^| 
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FubUc  aid  to  blind,  74,  76-78» 
St.  5e«  Appropriations;  Commls- 
sions;  Pensions;  Schools;  National 
Government. 

Public  highways,  injuries  to  blind 
on,  37-39;  injuries  to  eye  on,  581, 

588,  589- 
Public  service,  blind  in,  47, 48,  54n., 

Publishing  for  blind.  5.«  Printing 
establishments;  Raised  print. 

Pupils,  early  efforts  to  reach,  289- 
391;  gifts  for,  39 in.  See  Exhibi- 
tions; Schools. 

Purulent  ophthalmia.  Set  Ophlhal- 
mia  neonatorum. 

Race  and  nativity  classes,  blind  by»6, 
8, 54n.,  2x8,  319,  395;  according  to 
age,  12,  16, 17;  according  to  cause 
of  blindneaa,  104,  127;  according 
to  school  attendance,  361,  362; 
according  to  ability  to  read  raised 
print,  414,  4iS»  4»7,  420,  421. 

Radiations,  hannful.  See  Light, 
intciue. 

Railway  shops,  dangers  in,  185, 599. 

Raihrays,  injuries  to  blind  on,  37, 
40-43;  injuries  to  e>'es  on,  i86n., 
584-587.  595-598. 

Raised  print,  256, 375, 395-415*  721 ; 
early  efforts  for,  395^397;  «ii«f 
line  types,  397-403  i  d*>^  systems, 
403-410;  in  diilerenl  Dotation, 
411,  412;  kinds  in  present  use, 
413,  413,  418-425*  Srf  Home 
teaching;  Libraries;  PriiJting  es- 
tablishments; Reading  ability. 

Rampazetto,  336,  396. 

Reading  ability  of  blind,  271,  284, 
41 2-425, 428, 450.  See  Exhibition 
of  pupils;  Schools. 

Real  estate  and  insurance  agents, 
blindas,  son.,  SA't^-.ti^^ 


Red  Cross  Institute  for  Blind,  700. 
Relatives,  blind.  126-139,  149*  t53*     ^ 

i54>  7"-  ■ 

Relief  of  blind.     Stt  Prtvstc  aid;     ™ 

Public  aid;  Support. 
Religious  work  for  blind,  67 j»    5cr 

Clergymen  and  religious  workeo; 

Homes;  Periodicals;  Printing  es- 
tablishments. 
Rc|)orting.     Sft    Accidents;    Oph- 

tiialmia  neonatorum;  Trachoma; 

Workingmen's  compensatioii  kwi. 
Restrictions     on     admissiati 

schoob.    Set  Admission. 
Retina,  detachment  of,  i04n.,  ij 
Retinitis   pigmentosa,    io4n-, 

134.  13^*38,  151,  338. 
Revised  Braille,  410.    Set  EngUah 

Braille. 
Rliode  Island,  provision  for  cbildmi 

iu,  265,  295.  307,  334«  572.  47s;  fl 

for  adults,  453, 455,  472,  692 .  ■ 

Road    duty,    blind    exempt    trom, 

29. 
Roman  letter.    5«e  Line  letter. 
Rug  making,  496,  516,   545.     5t# 

Carpet  making. 
Russ,  J.  D^  266, 40sn, 


Safety  appliances  for  pratectioD  di 
sight,  1 99-209,  a4t>-«4l,  24^,  X|0> 
591-610,  710,  713. 

Safety  Institute  of  Ameiica*  248^ 

St.  Louts,  255. 

Salesmen  and  clerks,  blind  ass  52* 
540.,  56,  68»  537*  538.  ^«  Biai. 
ncsB  undertakings;  Caii\'aaacr> 
and  agents;  Real  estate  and  in- 
surance agents. 

Sales  rooms.    See  Home  work. 

Scarlet  fever,  X03,  xo6,  loft.  109, 
120,  155,225,  234* 

Scholarships,  ^'m  Higher  cdiiCBlka. 

ScbODbergo-,  397. 
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>1  children's  eyes,  176,  177,  aoo, 
ao4,  313-315,  7og.  See  Partially 
bUnd. 

Schools,  foimding  of,  261-269,  278- 
294;  aims  of  early,  269-278;  in- 
dustrial pro\'ision  at,  276,  277, 
3781  379,  474-485*  502-508,  725^ 
^,728;  number  of  pupils  at,  376-379; 
Iprinting  at,  430,  43s,  436,  439; 
rork  of,  23,  24,  247,  375-380,  447, 
4481  454,  455i  543,  544,  717-720, 
736;  in  connection  wth  commis- 
sions^ 682,  687.  Set  Admission; 
Age  limits;  Appropriations;  At- 
tendance; Charity;  Compulsory 
education  laws;  Constitutional 
pro\isions;  Cost  of  education; 
Day  schools;  Institutional  schools; 
Land;  Private  aid;  Pupils  Semi- 
public  schools.  See  also  different 
States,  provision  in. 

Scrofula,  103, 108, 133,  ISO,  226,  254. 

Seamstresses,  blind  as,  $3,  57.  See- 
Sewing, 

Seeing,  employment  of  blind  with, 
474.  488.  53i-54^>.  700,  738,  729. 
Srt  Economic  condition;  Business 
undertakings;  Factories. 

Semi-public  schools,  296-298^  ^03, 
J04,  384.    Stt  Private  aid. 

Senses  of  blind,  85,  86. 

*"Self'help"  of  blind,  ^79,  699n. 

Servants  and  waiters,  blind  as,  53, 

S4n-.  57.  69* 

Sewing,  son.,  379,  457.  See  Home 
work;  Knitting;  Seamstresses. 

Sex,  blind  by,  5,  6,  104,  127,  J17, 
218,  224;  according  to  age,  11,  12, 
16,  17;  according  to  school  at 
tendance,  360,  361;  according  to 
ability  to  read  raised  print,  414, 
417,  420.  See  Economic  condi- 
tion; Home  work;  Homes;  Indus- 
trial establishments;  Maniaget. 


Shcrrod,  D*  B.,  433n. 
Shoemaking,  70,  379. 
Shut- in  Society,  673. 
Sight,   loss  oi     Set  "Blindness;'* 

Prevention  of  blindness;   Safety 

appliances. 
Sight-sa\^ng  classes.      Su  Partially 

blind. 
Smallpox,  7n.,  8,  103,  106,  108,  109, 

120,155,225,234. 
Snutb,  J.  W,,  406, 
Social  insurance.    See  Indemnities, 

public. 
Sodal  settlements,  669n«,  673, 
Societies.    Ste  Associations. 
Society  for  Promotion  of   Church 

Work  among  Blind,  440,  672. 
Society   for   Providing   Evangelical 

Religious    Literature    for    Blind, 

44c. 
Soldiers,  blind.  See  Military  service. 
Sore  eye.   See  Oph  thalmia  neonato* 

rum;  Trachoma. 
South  Carolina,  pro\dsion  for  chil- 
dren in,  265,  269,  298,  304,  306, 

320.  334- 

South  Dakota,  pro>'isiQn  for  chil* 
dren  in,  305,  334,  372,  386,  472. 

Standard  Dot  System,  407-4 ic. 

Steel  making,  danger  in,  179. 

Sl«iogrmphy,  537,  544.  S«e  Type- 
writing. 

Stock  raising,  S4n.,  69,  See  Farm- 
ing. 

Strain  on  blind.  Set  Cost  of  blind- 
ness; Health;  Popular  concep- 
tions. 

Strained  eyes,  103,  109,  121,  133, 
1330  .  «73*  175-177.  182-184. 

Summer  schools  for  blind,  380,  5i9n. 

Support  of  blind,  means  of,  62-79; 
by  own  means,  74,  780.,  80.  Stt 
Industrial  provision;  Private  aid; 
Public  aid. 
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Surgeon  General  of  United  Stales 
Army.    Su  Miliiar>'  service. 

Sympathetic  ophttmlmia,  155.  Sie 
Accidents. 

Syphilis.    See  Venereal  disease. 

Tax  for  schools,  zgg,  384. 
Taxation,  blind  exempt  from,  26,  a8, 

43.  339n- 

Taylor^  WUliam^  41  an. 

Teachers  of  blind,  376.  See  Pro* 
fessorSf  school  principals,  and 
teachers;  Home  teaching. 

Telephone  operating,  53,  54n.,  72, 

537,  544- 
Tcnnesflee,  provision  for  children  in, 

268,  285,  30s,  306-  334,  35S,  384, 

471, 47a;  for  adults,  455, 464, 465, 

512,  5IB-S3I,  686,687. 
Testamentary    capacity    of    blind. 

See  Wills. 
Texas,  provision  for  children,  269, 

'85*  »9S.  3<H,  3",  335t  357- 

Tools,  dangers  from,  178,  187-189, 
*oi»  599*    —  lc"t  to  blind,  544. 

Tort  as  bads  for  legal  action.  Sec 
Law,  suits  at. 

Totally  blind.    5ei:  "Blindness. *• 

Touch,  sense  of,  in  blind.  See 
Raised  print;  Senses  of  blind. 

TFacboma,  6,  8,  102,  103-109,  117, 
121, 122,  132, 151, 156-160,  2490., 
S75n.,  70S,  712;  extent  of,  157- 
159;  increase  or  decrease  of,  222, 
225,  236;  measures  to  prevent, 
159,  160;  by  National  Govern- 
ment, t6o. 

Trades,  blind  in,  47,  57,  68,  70,  See 
fiuaineas  undertakings;  Economic 
oondition;  Industrial  establish- 
m^its;  Schools. 

Tramps,  blind  as,  26,  27,  See 
Mendicancy. 

Transportation,  b\md  m,  t,-] ,  ^^,  s^, 


70.  —  providing  of.   See  Cloth* 
ing. 

Traveling  by  blind,  220,    S««  Rail- 
ways, injuries  to  blind  on. 

Truck  farming,  67.  See  Agrixnilture; 
Farming. 

T>'pe  for  blind.   See  Raised  print. 

Typewriting  by  blind,  411.  Se* 
Stenography. 

Typhoid  fever,  103,  to8,  tao^  150, 

nSf  ass- 
Unhappy,  bUnd  as,  87. 

Uniform  Type  Cofflmission,  4^7- 
410. 

United  States,  blind  in  different  sec- 
tions of,  4-9,  213-217,  413-418, 

Utah,  provision  for  children  in,  298, 
304. 33S»  37 2»  387;  'w  adults,  448, 
455.  685,  686. 

Vagrants.    5m  Impostors;  Trampft. 
Venereal  diseases,   12,  i8n^  10411., 

logn,,    117.    120,    138,    155-157, 

226n.,    658n.      See    Ophthalmia 

neonatonun. 
Vermont,  provision  for  children  in. 

262,  265,  295,  307.  335*  536,  372. 
V  irginia,  provision  for  children  in, 

268,  295,  298,  305,  306, 336,  401. 
Vision,  loss  of.   See  *'  Blindness.' 
Von  Patadis,  Maria  Theresa^  S5] 

3970- 
Voting,  assistance  to  btind  in*  jp^, 

Wages  of  blind.   5m  Earning 
Wait,  W.  B.,  405. 
War.    See  Military  service, 
Washington,  provision  for 
in,  30s,  3  J  3,  336.  372  i  for 

Weaving.  53,  379,  526.    5«f 

work;  Knitting;  Sewing. 
Welf,  Duke,  254* 
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West  Vligima,  provision  for  children 

in,  285n.,  295n.,  298,  306,  aoyn., 

336. 
Willow  ware  work,  527. 
Wills  of  blind,  29,  30, 34-36. 
Wisconsin,  provision  for  children  in, 

268,  285,  305,  312,  320,  337,  372; 

for  adults,  448, 449,  5"i  Sx8-S23» 

568-572,  575,  686,  687. 
Witnesses   to  wills,  blind  as,   29, 

31. 
Women,  blind.    See  Sex. 
Women's  clubs,  444, 4S4n.,  455,  513, 

545,  669n.,  673. 
Wood  alcohol,  174,  175,  180,  202, 

204,  205,  659,  710. 
Wood  cutting,  danger  in,  178,  6ox. 


Wood  sawing  and  chopping,  51,  52, 
'54n.,  70. 

Woodworking,  379,  699n. 

Workingmen's  compensation  laws, 
206,  541,  546,  580,  613,  62s,  626, 
630,  632,  633-661,  710,  733;  gen- 
eral provisions  of,  633-643;  pro- 
visions applying  to  loss  of  eye, 
643-661. 

Workshops.  See  Industrial  estab- 
lishments. 

Writing  by  blind,  411. 

Wyoming,  provision  for  children  in, 
29s,  307,  337,  386. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 673. 
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Reclaiming  the  Maimed 

A  Handbook  of  Physical  Therapy 


By 

R.  TAIT  McKENZlE.  M.  D. 

Major,  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 

Professor  of  Ph>'sical  Therapy, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pocket  Handbook  Size;    Waterproof  Covers;  profusely  Illustrated 
with  Photographs  and  Diagrams.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  remarkable  work  accomplished  by  Major  McKende  and  as- 
sociates,  by    special    authorization  of  the  Surgeon   General  o(  the 
British  Armies,  in  rehabilitating  and  returning  to  the  battle  front  many 
thousands  of  men  who  were  previously  considered  as  peraianently  dis- 
abled, as  well  as  his  success  in  restoring  and  returning  to  dvil  pursuits 
thousands  of  others,  is  fully  described  in  this  important  book.    Not 
only  does  Major  McKenzie  explain  what  has  been  done,  but  he  offers 
many  new  melfiods,  together  with  brand  new  apparatus,  while  the  text 
is  supplemented  by  an  unusual  collection  of  photographs  and  drawings 
which  make  his  material  instantly  applKabJe  for  we  by  the  medical 
man,  the  masseur  or  nurse. 

Major  McKcnzie's  methods  of  treatment  are  flow  aOuaUy  being 
taught  and  practically  appliefl  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Mib'taiy  Hospitals 
(Commission  of  (I'anada  along  the  lines  deKribeit  vhDe  the  Surgeon 
( jcncral's  office  of  the  United  States  Army  ha§  appmnd  of  and  urged 
the  immediate  publication  of  the  book.  It  a^  dicRfore,  particulaHy 
timely  not  only  for  practical  use  in  war  work,  tat  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  those  crippled  by  accidents  in  indostrii]  ofaBB. 
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Hysterical  Disorders  of  Warfare 

By  lewis   R.  YEALLAND,   M.  D. 
President  Medical  Officer,  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed 
and  Epileptic  J  Queen  Square,  London 

With  Preface  by  ' 

E.  FARQUHAR  BUZZARD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P..  LIEUT.- 

COLONEL,   R,   A.   N,   C.  $2,7$ 

This  work  is  the  result  of  the  author's  unusual  experience  as 
resident  medical  officer  at  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Par- 
alyzed and  Epileptic,  London,  and  in  it  he  has  presented  the 
methods  of  caring  for  soldiers  suffering  from  functional  paralysis 
and  other  forms  of  hysterical  disorders.  In  this  effort^  Dr.  YeaJ- 
!and  has  evolved  an  intensive  method  of  treatment  which  gives 
better  results  than  the  more  prolonged  measures  generally 
adopted,  in  thai  he  bases  his  principles  on  the  Wief  that  a  dis- 
order  originating  in  suggestion  should  yield  to  counter-sugge:*- 
tion;  that  the  precise  method  of  counter-suggestion  is  really 
immaterial  so  long  as  it  is  strong  enough  and  that  the  line  of 
treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
patient.  He  has  had  great  success  in  the  use  of  the  faradic 
battery  as  opposed  to  the  old  methods  of  h>pnosis  or  ether 
anjiEsthesia.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  success 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  implement  as  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  the  me<iical  man  who  employs  it  and  that  sympathy, 
understanding,  tact,  imperturbable  good  temper  and  determina- 
tion, together  with  a  sense  of  huraor,  are  the  greatest  essentials. 

Of  particular  interest  will  l>e  found  the  author *s  dctaile<J  ac- 
counts of  encounters  with  his  patients  which  have  ended  with 
continued  success.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  obtained  by 
the  author  will  help  to  stimulate  a  more  universal  and  keener 
interest  in  psycho- therapy  as  applied  to  civilian  work« 

CONTENTS 

I.  Hj^terical  Disorders  of  Speech.  H.  H>^tericaJ  Disorders 
of  Hearing,  HI.  Hysterical  Disorders  of  Vision.  IV.  Hys- 
terical Monoplegia.  V.  Hysterical  Paraplegia.  VI.  Hys- 
terical Hemiplegia.  VII.  Fits,  Involuntary  Movements  and 
Disorders  of  Gait.  VIIL  Hysterical  Disorders  Associated  with 
Organic  Disease. 
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Theories  of  Social  Progress 

By  ARTHUR  J.  TODD 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 

A  critical  study  of  the  attempts  to  formulate  the  conditions  of 
human  advance.  This  volume  attempts  to  bring  together  the 
most  important  contributions  of  English,  American,  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Russian  writers  to  the  literature  of  social 
progress.  But  it  is  more  than  a  mere  digest;  it  is  a  critical  anal- 
ysis and  an  evaluation.  The  outline  of  this  work  includes  five 
chapters  on  the  basis  of  progress  in  human  nature;  two  on  the 
idea  of  progress  as  a  scientific  concept,  and  tests  or  criteria  for 
recognizing  progress;  seven  on  the  materialistic  interpretation 
of  progress;  five  on  the  biological  interpretation  (including 
eugenics,  race  conflict,  war,  and  peaceful  group  contacts). 
Considerable  space  is  given  also  to  a  discussion  of  the  r61e  of 
property,  government,  law,  public  opinion,  leadership,  art  and 
religion  in  human  advance.  The  educational  and  political 
implications  of  a  sound  theory  of  progress  receive  careful  con- 
sideration. 
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Poverty  and  Social  Progress 


By  MAURICE  PARMELEE,  Ptt.D. 

Author  of"  The  Sdeace  of  Huaum  Behavior  " 


Chik,  tijQO 


The  author  has  made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems 
of  poverty  which  shows  the  one-sided  character  of  many  of  the 
explanations  of  its  causation,  and  which  will  at  least  furnish  the 
starting  point  for  an  effective  program  of  prevention. 

In  a  brief  introduction  are  discussed  the  organization  of 
society  and  pathological  social  conditions.  The  second  part  b 
devoted  to  an  extended  discussion  of  the  causes  and  conditions 
of  poverty,  in  which  the  author  has,  by  extensiveness  of  treat- 
ment, placed  the  emphasis  on  the  two  fundamental  economic 
problemsj  namely,  those  of  production  and  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
biological  factors  in  the  causation  of  poverty.  Readers  not  in- 
terested in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  may  omit  these  chapters* 
however,  without  being  inconvenienced  in  reading  the  remainder 
of  the  book. 

Part  III  describes  the  Remedial  and  Preventive  Meas- 
ures and  inchides  chapters  on:  The  Modern  Humanitarian 
Movement;  The  Nature  of  Philanthropy  both  Private  and 
Public ;  Dependents  and  Defectives ;  Eugenic  Measures;  Thrift; 
Social  Insurance ;  The  Raising  of  Wages  and  the  Regulation  of 
Labor  Supply-,  The  Productiveness  of  Society;  The  industrial 
Democracy. 

The  book  is  suitable  for  use  as  a  text-book  for  college  and 
university  courses  on  charities,  poverty,  pauperism*  dependency 
and  social  pathology.  It  will  also  be  useful  to  persons  who 
interested  in  these  important  social  questions. 
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